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THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1971 

IJ.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Rural Development y 
OF the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
^ ( ' ' . . Washington^ D,C. 

The commit^e onet, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, Hon. .Hubert H. HumpHrey 
presiding. ♦ ' . 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Miller, and Qurtis. 
Also present; Senator Aiken. 

STATEMEire OF HON. HIJBEBT H. HTJMPHEEY, A TJ.S, SENATOR 
- ^ FROM THE STATE OF JUINNESOTA 

Tenator Humphrey. The committee will be in session. 

T would like to make just a few remarks; a brief ^statement, prior 
to the presentation oi our first witness, formfr Secretary of Agri- 
culture, former Governor of our State of Minnesota, Mr. Freeman. 

Today's hearings are the second in a series of hearings thut this 
subcommittee will conduct on what we call' rural development. Last 
week the subcommittee began its hea' ings by having administration 
witnesses appear before us and testify concerning the President's 
program on special revenue sharing for rural qommrmity de- 
velopment. 

' Next Sveek the subcommittee will go 'to the field. We will begin 
our hearings away from the Capitol by the committee going fo Sioux 
City, Iowa, on ^lay 3, May 4, over the Vermillion. S.D. 

The basis for the mission and the mandate of the Subcoijimittee 
on Rural Development is contained in title IX of the 1970 Agricul- 
tural Act, which is a rather l)road one. The authority for the com- 
mittee operations are based upon Senate liosolution 7G of this session 
of Congress. Last year Congress passed an amendment to the 
AgriculturS^l Act of 1970 which provifles a framework for intensive 
legislat^l'e Miction on the^ subject of- rural development. Under the 
terms \jf title IX of the Agricultural Act of 1970 the Congress foi- 
the firsnime has by policy statement committed itself to -a sound 
balance between rural and urban America. We intend to explore 
this and hopefully to effectifate by.pubjic policy and private en- 
deavor this balance. 

The Congress stated that rucal-urban balance is<-so essential t6 
the *^)eace, prosperity, and ^Yelfare of all of our citizens that the 
highel^t priority must be given to the revitalization and development 
of rurjtl areas. 

^ : ^ ' (1) 



It is the responsibility of this subcommittee to see that the Congress 
and indeed the entire govt»rnmei\t lionors its commitment. . 

Presently the rural areas of the Nation receive the lowest possiole 
- priority When ;t. comes to handing ou^ Federal dollars. There are 
numerous examples of this; however,, none is better than the fact • 
that the administration has thus far refused to ^end $56 million 
of the $100 million that Congress appropriated for water and sewer 
needs of rural America although rural' Ahierica needs over $12 
billion according to estimates < 1 our own Government to bring its 
water and sewer systems up to rfTinimum standards. Rural America , 
today is having difficulty getting $100 milltchi. i . 

It is appropriate that this suncommittee. should have as its first' 
witness Qi-ville L. Freemtfn, former Secretary of Agriculture, who 
served in thai capacity during the Kennedy and Johnson Adminis- 
trations. When Mr, Freeman was Secretary of Agriculture he spent 
a great deal of^time emphasizing the problems of li^ban and rural 
Americit and the relationship between them; and he worlced, I am . 
happy/to say, tirelessly to improve farm income. 

But Secretary Freeman also understood the* problems o{ all of 
^rural America, and even more importantly the relationship between 
^rilral and urban problems. ' . • 

Mr. Freeman was one of the first men in public life to sound the 

* alarm about the trend of ruinous outmigration which rural areiis ^ 
experienced for decades. And, in our hearing last week we had an ^ 
excellent statement from the very able Director, of the Census which 
gave us startling information the population statistics on ' rural 
America and what is happening ^o some of our more rural counties. 

Secretary Freeman attempted to create greater public awaVeness 
of the jrisis toward which this country is headed. 'Unfortunately, , 
his voice, like others, nWrs not always heeded. For years Government 
policymakers have had the view that the solution of the farm 
problem was to get rid of the surplus of farmers. Our PA^ional , 
policies have encouraged people to abandon the farms and seek jobs 
in. the cities. 

The Watts riots in 1968 and subsequent riots in Detroit, Wash- * 
ijigton, arwi other Cities have brought many people to their senses -( 
OP at least to a realization that something is drastically wrong. 
. Suddenly people are going to realize that wa cannot continue policies 
which by their effect lorce people out of the rural -areas of the' 
country and into the oVer crowded and congested metropolitan ar^as. 
We realize that it is disastrous to push people iftto unfamiliar and ^ 
sometimes hostile environments of an uroan center where they are 
unable to obtain and hold adequate jobs to maintain adequate income. 

Unfortunately it seem^ that all too often news coverage of the 
problems* of our people is centered primarily upon urban centers 
ratther than upon the broad countryside. 'But I tRmk it is iThportant 4 . 

• for the country to wake up to the facts and, really, that is what ^we 
are trying to do here at this stage in our hearings. 

Accordmg to the urbanologist Jerome Pickard, 182 million people 
-^or 60 percent of the Nation's oopulation will be concentrated in <5k ♦ 
just four huge^ megalopolises — a megaolopolis is a concentration of 
the metropalitfin areas — by the year 2000. That is a staggering fact. 






to Virffinia; 59 million .people will live in an area extending fronri 
Utica, N.Y., to -Green .Bav, Wise, and south to Cincinnati; 421/2 
million people will live in a citySi^tending from San ^rancisco jiay 
to the Mexican border: 13 million people will be concentrate! in 
an ar^a. along the Florida peninsula. . 

For purposes of simplicity, c5ould I say tft my colleagues 1 call this 
what we have termed in the past a Mediterranean society wheTe 
people li\^e-along the <?oastlines and along the Great Lakes while the 
vast hinterland of the Nation becomes ever more depopulated. . ^ 

It should be evident that these, huge population concentrations of 
people will multiply tl^e problems we now have in urban areas. If 
this country does not wake up to the need of a national policy of 
balanced growth, to the' need to disperse people into areas where 
they can have an acceptable envircnment — but to make sure that 
that movement of people is voluntary and not by compulsion— then 
we will have a national crisis that will make riots of t)ie past. look 
like small picinics. , , , ^ , i 

It is my hope, that this subcommittee will be able* to awaken people 
.to the need f OP a rational policy of national growth. I believe that 
i^ stage one iii our present operations. I believd it is within the 
competence of this subcommittee to develop, iollowing this aware- 
ness and awakehing .of public .opinion, a natioiTal growth policy. 
And, it is onlv through the development ef an effective natmnal 
growth policy 'that we can give to the majority^of the American 
people a freefdom which they do not now enjoy, a true freedom of 

residence. t i u • 

At khe present time the average American has little choice as to 
where he can and will live. Although the Gallup poll irt 1968 showed 
that 56 percent of Americans would prefer to live in what is known 
as rural areas, we are continuing to lose people from those v'ery 
same areas: and the reason is those same people' who prefer to live 
there feel that there is not sufficient economic, social, educational 
opportunity. 

Our Vural residents continue^ therefore, to be forced to abandon 
.the smaller towns and abandon" their faxms to seek jobs, sometimes 
no jobs, but hopefully jobs in the cities. 

A rational policy of national growth must help create ]ob oppor- 
« tunities in the coiintrj'side and I believe the m'embers of this sub* 
committee have emphasized this as a paramount f^ct^that we jnnst 

realize. * ii i- • 

Such tt policy can create adequate services and acceptable living 
conditions which will make riiral life more attractive to industries 
and individuals alike. ^ - , . -n 

In developing a national growth policy, the subcommittee will 
hopefully do more than just talk to itself'. We will take a number 
of field trips, trips that will co\"er every part of the Nation, and we 
will talk to and listen to State officials, Goyernors, farmers,' business- 
men, educators, and such gentlemen as we have that are with us 

today. - ^ , 

We are honored to have the Governor of Colorado with us who 
will testify v>rv shortly, and we are looking forward to ^he Governor 
of North Dakota' who, I suppose, has had gome air transportation 
probletn this morning because there is a little hang up over the 
airport. 



So I am pleased to Wiikt5me first Socretar/^ Freeman, and without 
further ado, Mr^Sjecfetary, we will appreciate your comments and 
if you don't miiM7vou proceed with your stat;ement and at the end 
of vour statement l^nator Curtis" and myself and others will hope- 
fullvj^amine you and crossexamine your testimony. 

"STATEMEifT OF HpN. CARt T. CURUS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
TH?i STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I won't take very long for an 
opening statement. ^ . 

I am glad tfiat we h^ve these distjng«isKed gentlemen here from 
mid-America, the distinguished former Secretary of Agriculture 
and two distinguished, and- outstanding governors of important 
States. 

The. Fedetal (3^DVernment has a role to play. '5here are existing 
prograrns that can be used to provide supporting facilities for more 
people in rural areas. It is my opinion, however^-that population 
moves wnere ;job oppoY1:unities' prevail and I believe that one of th^ 
greatest contributions that witnesses can make before this committed 
in the montht that lie ahead is to giv^ to us cancr^te suggestions on 
hAw ,we' can attract more industry and job-producing activities in 
our%mall towns and small cities in the rural areas. 

They have there the resources to make life that is the highest and 
best. and I* hope that before this committee closes its record we will 
have a number of helptul miggestions that will contrfeute to job 
j opportunities. ^ < 
) This, of course, should not be a substitute for good income for our 
farmers. We need both. - ^ - 

I am delighted that we have these witnesses here. 

Senator Humphrey. I just noticed Governor Guy camje in from 
Xorth Dakota. We want to, acknowledge his presence. We are <very 
grateful to yoii. Governor. 

^Ir. P^reeman, if you will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ORVILLE I. FREEMAIJ, PRESIDENT, 
• BUSINESS INTERNATIONAL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

^ Mr. FreemaK. Than]' you very, much, ]\Ir. Chairman and Senator" 
Curtis, the Governors in attendance here and ladies and gentlemeM. 

^ First, Mr. Chairman, I want to^express my apologies fof tlehiying. 
the opening of these hearinf^s. MS^e were luiiig up over Xew York 
in a holding pattern' for almost an hour and perhaps that tesEifies 
to one aspect of the problepi we deal with this morning.- It' becomes 
almost impossible to move on schedule on tl\p eastern seaboard which 
you described as a of Mediterranean. 

" For me it is a specifil privileege to be here to appear before you 
as chairman thm subcommittee and Senator Curtis and might 1 
just comment, Mr. Chairman, in a sense it is like old times to have 
m this room two former Assistant Secretaries in the Department of 
Agriculture, John Duncafi and John Baker, who both have con- 
tributed, I think, significantly to efforts to meet the problem you so 
eloquently outlined here this morning. 



' Having spent so much of my time and energy concerilmg the 
matters of rural development and national growth policy while 
serving as Governor of Minnesota and U.S. Secretary of Agriculture 




discussing this subject as a sort Of King C?inute who was noiaing 
back the tides of progress and growth when challenging the crowd- 
ing of more and more people, into less a/id less space in our cities. 
However, I am verv happy to note today that man^ of our Nation s 
leaders .and individual citizens have not only joined me in th^e 
concerns but have become genuine advocates of balanced national 
growth policy. ^ . . , \ * i .-.i 

The additions of title IX to the 1970 Agricultural Act and title 
VII to the Housing and JJrban Development A-ct of 1970, plus the 
establishment of this subcommitteQ, are all evidence that the Congress 
intends, to meet its leadership responsibilities concerning the'future 
development and growth of our Ration. 

I have read quite t-ecently,.Mr. Chairman, your statement and that 
of Senator Talmftdge^^at the time this suljcommiitee came into exist- 
ence and * found them niost perceptive and .encouraging and the 
enactment pf'th^ legislation to which I made reference has be^n 
a process .that I h6pe will accelerate. , , i > 

3ly testimony this morning directs itself specifically to the rural- 
urban balance 'question. If time permits I would ihake some cdm- . 
mcnts that are not in vi'*riting in connection with the Revenue 
Sharing Act ,and particularly the part that involves the revenue 
sharing for rural development ^o which I have given a little thought 
and in which I have had a little experience. 

The last paragraph on page 1 and page 1(a) through the first 
paragraph on page 2 in a sense restate what the chairman has 
already so ably put iii the record, Sojrin the interest of time, Mr. 
Chairman, I won't take the time to read that into the record. I am 
sure the reporter will get it. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows:) 

In, 1790. 19 of every 20 Americans lived and worked in- rural areas of our 
country, at was not untit 1920 that urban population caught up with rural 
population. * 

The shift from rural to utban America began early in, our history, but it 
was not until World War II that the exodus from the countryside assumed 
dramatic proportions. In the ten years from 1940 to 1950 no less thantvll 
miUion Ajnericans moved off thfe farms.. ^ 

Since 1950 the rural .population has remained at aitput 56 miUion people, 
but the farm segment of that population has continued to shrink dnd now 
makes up less than 5% of the. total. n . ^ 

For many yetirs the movement frofaa the land to the cities was voluntary. 
It was also a heaAthy trend, for the growth of the great urban centers was 
a key factor in the phenomenal economic development of this nation. 

But then the pendulum overswung. Thfe phenomenal technological advances 
made in agriculture, mining and timbering in the last 30 years sharply re- 
duce4 the number of people needed in those occupations and in ancillary trades 
^and greatly exceUerated the migration from the countryside to the city. 

There ever-swelling' numbers are smothering the cities* valiant efforts to 
fipht themselves free of the endless problem' of too many people for too little 
space at the- same time the exodus is leaving^ in its wake a decimated rural 
America ... a countryside bereft of opportunity and empty of people. 



Mr. Freem.iN. I would like to pick-up on tho second' paragraph 
on page 2. . 

- ^Senator Humphrey. Mr. Freoman, it •seoms to me you might 
just for the record read that paragraph, the first paragraph on 
page"^'^. I was rjrther shocked to see it and I think it dramatizes 
what it talks about because we have some people here, our j^ounger 
friends and so forth that I would like to have hehr that. 

Mr. Freeman. I would be delighted, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humphrey. Starting on page 2 where you talked about 
the Columbia, Md. 

Mr. Freeman. In terms of abilit^y and training the ni^rant^ 
from rural America to the metropolis have been ' primarily the 
best equipped and thp least equipped. The departure of the best 
sapped the strength and dulled the promise an4 potential of rural 
America. The arrival of the worst compounded the problems of 
cities already sorely tried by unplanned growth. 

Each feeds the other, and if the trend to megalopolis continues 
for the next 30 years, upwards to 100 million more Americans 
will be stacked onto the 140 million already living^in our cities and 
suburbs. To look at it another way, if these 100 million Americans 
were to live in newly created' commimities^ a city the size of 
Columbia, Md'. (10,000) would have to be created every day for 
the next 30 years. " 

It is unde^tandable that we are p<»rplexed and frustrated. Xo 
nation in history has ever been so* productive or so wealthy. Yet 
the fact that 26 million Americans 1 ve i*.i povertjr literally stares 
' at us with dulled eyea from the screen jf Ihe television documentary. 
The crisis of environment burden? our conscience. Most of us 
nave seen the sign "Polluted Water— NTo Swimnrj^g" and we have 
seen the green scum on the lai.% the^gully wrfhed hillside and 
the smog over the city. ; 

We are troubled as a nation because it need not have happened 
this way. We are vaguely aware that we coiiM have shaped our 
^ociety with tdcisideration for resources, people, and space, demand- 
ing quality as well as .quantity. Instead, we have rushed pellmell 
in pursuit of progress, piling more/and more people into less and 
less space on economic grounds that have been made -obsolete by 
modern transportation and communication. 

During the 19th century we hiid a national population settlement 
policy, a policy of encouraging peopfe to move westward, a policy 
fortified by the promise of opportunity and land grants. However, 
the same cannot be said of the 20th centnrv% We not onlv have 
lacked any^ such policy in this century, but have even failed to 
appreeiatQ its absence. 

I mi^it -even go so far as to say, Mr. Chairman, that if we had 
tried lo plan the mess that we are in now in our big cities, caused 
in substantial part by dumping millions, of people into them, 
withoht any kind of preparation, to create as big a mess as "possible, 
I doubt if we could have donf^ a better job, and a good many of 
the laws and programs that are on the books todav quite obviously 
were going to have that effect and we went blitfiely on our way 
^gnoring what TOis happening before our eyes. 
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I funk that lias boon true of the welfare program; Julias been 
true of the housing program; it has been true of tl><< farm pro- 
gram and we just haven't, paid any attention. now we are 
in the urocess of reaping the hai vest. • 

Some pe^ople are afraid of plumiing. Well. leT me say to those 
who express such fe.fi's that the vei> Avorst pWining in the world 
could not have made our cities and countryside any worse than 

they are today. ^ * , , t a \\ 

Myriads of decisions ai'e being made and billions of dollars 
are being expended todav with little or no thought being given 
to the impact thev have 'on the quality of life or the ::otal com- 
munity, region, or nation. This process of uncoordinated, un- 
planned, and thoughtless action ha$ been the real baeis of our 
Nation's crisis in housing, energy, crime; transportation, education, 
health care, welfare, and environment. 

I do not believe, as some do, that a continuation of the trend 
to megalopolis is inevitable. Certainly, a nation that has successfully 
explored outer space for 10' years*^ and has landed men on the 
Aioon can muster the energy and technology to create a life on 
earth that offers opportunity and something of grace for all^ 
a life of quality. We must Team to accept as a fact that land, 
as space to live in, is scarce and taking priority over our older 
concept of land as an extpa-active resource, to be farmed 'or 

mined. ^ . 4 

We made, as ^Nation, a' clear commitment to reach the moon 
and we . .did it. WPKjnJie crews of Apollo 11 through 14 rode that 
lO-vean $25xbillion commitment through the void of spax^e the 

' earth they saw appeared as a clean, blue-green sphere, tranquil m 
the serene black sky. There is no reason why the view Jiere on the 
earth itself cannot* be as enchanting. ^ATiat is required is at least 
an equally firm commitment — a decision to take our national fingers 
out of the leaking dikes and ^'O to work with both hands rebuildmg 
them. We must shake oil what Jojin W. Gardner has aptly described 
as our '^paralysis of will." 

llore. I believe, are the things tltat we can and must do to 
reverse what President Nixon, in his state of the union message 
called, the emptying out of the vast ai-eas. of rural America of 
it^ people and its promise. 

First we must recognize that tlie relationship of people to people 
\\\\\ p<'0{>1e to living and breathing space is a natiomnde challenge. 
Tliat means our policies must be based on nationwide, geography, and 
not juHt political geography. We must achie^'e what I call a rural- 
urlnm or people-space balance. We now have and will continue to 
have space to spare, that is, if we^ properly plan its use. But we 
raniu)t use it pVoperly if in planning space it is constrained by tber 
city limits, the county line or the State border. We need ftiwitional 
grmvth and settk^meiit poVh y covering 'the geograpixk- distribution 
of economic opportunity, jolJs, and people. 

That policy must be guided and facilitated at the Federal leivel 
and flow to the States, counties, citjxi&, 1ind smaller communities, not 
as a flood to\inundate them but as a stream on which they can float 
constructive remedies and man their own oars to help reach the 
national goal. - 
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Lnhl wo have an active national policy and with commitment of 
nanohal r^-sources, the -problems of eitv and countryside will re- 
main insoluble. The interaction between them will continue to com- 
poui|l the probienis of each. It is past the time for rhetoric. We 
nriiistf/ create n national policy with a capacity to coordinate a na- 
tioiiifl effort, dosi^^nod to use the combined rcs'ouices of government, 
busi|icss, and 205 million phis people to erase tho^damaging effects 
of m years of unplanned growth and ^o create a land where Ameri- 
oantfj can live nt c^ise with each other and their environment. 

m cannot l)c emphasized too strongly that to do this will take a 
toUal national^effort with pahicipation at every level of government, 
^V/(' V^'^vi^t^ sector of oui* ec6n6my, the professions, organized "labor, 
iWKl Individual men and woinen nnd young people everywhere. 
[ So far we have gotten little more than words these past 2 years * ^ 

/in this rognrd from the White House. 'Although I took seme en- 
couragement fioin President Nixon's state of tne Union message to 
the ( ongress in 1970 and on a few other occasions since, he has not ^ 
sp'Hled out any specific program as to how we achieve a balanced 
national growth pattern in this country. While his revenue sharing 
proposals may offer some financial relief to State and local gov- 
t-rnment, thiy fail te make any contribution to the development of 
a national growth policy. 

The addition of title IX to the 1970 Agricultural Act hopefullv 
should help l>egin to shed^.some light on what is, and is not ha^ppen- 
ing throughout rural Amerioa today. But, inorp impartantlv, through 
fhe efforts of this subcommittee, attention can now l>e focused on 
what specifically must be done not only to curtail further migration 
from the countryside to our hig cities, but to reverse it, and mav 
r add to kee^ the light of a very interested attentioit on what the 
administrative departments of the government do. In many ^cases 
It Inus been niy experience that they do not carry forward programs / 
that the Congress has authorized and in some cases has funded. I / 
won't spell out any particular instances but there Ure repeated' 
exainpK's of where departments, and I would add here other than 

. Agncnlture, which have had a very close and intimate relatioh- 
ship to this problem, simply have been overwTiebned^bv problems in 
other areas and by pressures in other areas: and in rrhtfty^instanceSn' 
they haven't given the concern or attention nor have they speiit^e^ 
money uor have they put very much thought into this part of the ^ 
problem. 

Rural America has tended to have a sort of a second class in 
regard to the operation of its programs. The reporting mechanism 
in the interests of this subcommittee to be sure that the departments 
of government do this, I think, c^m have a very, verv healthy 
fluence. ' 

To accept this challenge of a nationwide effort by and for a 

f)eoplc and their Rind would be to mount a revolution— not the vio- 
ent kind but nonetheless one to quicken the spirit and kindle hope 
equally with that of 1776 and witli equally far-reaching effects. We 
no longer have tJie luxury of time to continue our reflections onJ:he 
subject; also, words are^iot enough. Action is desperately nXjeded- 
and now. Therefore, I wish to recommend that the following steps 
be taken : 
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(1) Stimulate town and coiiiTTry governments to improve local 
community ser\ice%and to develop Sieir human resources. 

Although numerous efforts were launched 'and great strides made 
during the last 10 years to assist smaller towns to Improve com- 
munity *medical, educationa-l, housing, utilities, and recreation serv- 
ices, much more Is desperately neecTed in this regard to meet our 
national vequirements. 

if a community wishes to attract industry and the jobs that ac- 
y company it, it must be able to provide an adequate amount and 
quahty of such basic services. Inis often i*equires that the com- 
munity Increase its taxes to finance the development or enhancement 
such services. 

Most of our smaller and medium-sized communities either are un- 
willing or unable to take such actipiv Althouffh many have been 
encouragbd to move in this direction, with the nelp of Federal and 
State financiaJ* assistance, such has been more the exception than 
the rule. 

Some 35,000 rural communities now lack modern central water 
systems and 4^1,000 lack adequate waste-disposal systems. There are 
43 doctors for every 100,000 residents ofMSolated rural areas com- 
pared to 171 for every 100,000 residents of large metropolitan areas. 
The same poor record essentially applies with respect to the de- 
velopment ..of the human resources of these commmnities. Welfare- 
assistance programs are usually minimal, educational standards low . 
and few training op port unities exist for up<;rading or diversifying 
. job skills. Schools m small towns and rural areas .still lac behind 
those of the larger cities in facilities, curricula, budgets, ana teacher 
pay. This educational gap'not only handicaps millions of our young 
people in learning how to live successfully as human beings but nearly 
ruins their ability to win the better jobs in a society where skills 
are at a premium. 

It is necessary to'develop capacity in every nonmetropolitan area 
to provide basic education, as well as training and counseling serv- 
ice for alL A number of States have pioneered the concept of com- 
munity 2-year colleges and training institutes where young people 
can have greater access to higher education, make up deficiencies, or 
prepare for jobs i-equiring special skills. The concept, has been 
proven; the program must now be extended to reach all of town 
and country U.S.A. ; , ' 

•Employees and employers are increasingly l>econiing more insistent 
on having a full range*^ of high-quality services available to them 
in order to satisfy their Individual as well as family au^ corporate 
n^ds. A failure to create or maintain such services ^vill make it 
impo.ssible to achieve any progress toward creating new national 
settlement patterns^ A combined local. State, and Federal effort, in 
cooperation with the private sector, supplying both financial and 
technical assistance, will be required to create and maintain such 
services^ * 

(2) Encourage the development of local leadership within smaller 
communities and areas having growth potential. ' 

A major deterrent tO economic and social progress within many 
of our smaller and medium-sized communities today Is the extreme 
conservatism of their Ideal officials and c Timunity leadership. Prog- 
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Tvss to many of »hoso individuals. is keeping things just as they are. 
•Even when they possess the desire and willingness to encourage 

community growtli, they often lack the understanding and skills 
required to make it happen. 

Special efforts should be inidertaken to train and assist local leaders 
in the skills of "community planning and public jidnainistration. 
Some State wvcrnnietts and foundations already have recognized 
the need and are increasingly supporting leadership training en- 
deavoi-s in one form or another. The Nortli^ Carolina Institute of^/^ 
Government is one sucl; effort. The Office of Economic Opportunity 
also has comt»,to realize that many of its community action pl'O- 
granis were failing or falling short because local program leaders 
failed fo stimulate and direct tne community action that would 
make thv program work. As a result OEO has since funded effotts 
to teach leaders^ how, to lead. 

> Also, incentives should i>e developed to help retain and attract 
well educated young peoj^le to these stnaller communities so they 
can begin preparing to moye into the leadership and professional 
positions in these communities. 

(3) Enlist tlie cooperatioTi of large metropolitan areas tb sta- 
bilize and reduce their populations. 

More and more big city mayoi*s, legislators, and residents are be- 
ginning to demonstrate* and voice their concerns about the continued 
growth of their communities. Oregon Gov. Tom McCall was re- 
cently quoted in the New York Times as telling peop?e today, ''Come 
and visit us again and again, but heaven's sake, don't come here 
to live."* In Florida, State senate president Jerry Thomas Was re- 
cently quoted as saying, 

Florida no longer desires to be knqwn as the fastest growing State in the 
Union. We have our .hands full taking care of over 6.8 miUion permanent 
residents without encouraging more. 

And to -quote, if he will give me leave* Gov. John A. Love of 
Colorado has announced that the State department of commerce 
and development will no longer promote the Front Range, the area 
east of the Rockies which includes Denver. Instead, industry will 
be sought for less developed regions in the State. 

The quality of life in our larger cities will continue to deteriorate 
as long as no effort is initiated to curtail further expansion of their 
|)opulation and industrial growth. It is becoming increasingl}^ ap- 
parent that when a city gets too big, diseconomies of 'scale begin to 
occur. More and more we see per capita taxes spiraling upward in 
our larger communities, while the quantity and quality of services 
continue to decline. And I certainly attest to that as a somewhat 
reluctant resident of the great City of New York. 

Attempts have been made to quantify some of these diseconomies 
of scale. According to one study, police protection costs $'4:,60 per 
capita in cities with 100^00 to 300,000 people, and $18.40 per capita 
— almost five tinies as much — in cities of 500.000 to 1 million. In 
New York City the cost is $39,80 per capita — almost nine times as 
much as a city of 100,000 to 300,000. Similar costs rises are found for 
hospital and o.ther semrices. 

When a New' Yorker moves to the suburbs he costs tlie city $21,- • 
000 in capital outlay to provide facilities so he can drive to and 
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from work in the city every day. In Washington, D.C, the cost 
of every added commuter is even higher— $23,000. Contrast that 
with the $500,000 street department budget for an entire year in 
Fargo, N.p., a city of 50,000. 

I really didn't plan this testimony, Mr. Chairman, to include c6m-, 
ments by both governors who happen to be here today. It iust 
happened that way and it, perhaps testifies to the fact that they 
both are exceptionally alett aixd eloquejit. 

A recent report issued by the Fairfax County Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation revealed that for every 1,000 residents added to the coimty, 
the county government records a net deficit of about $800,000 ni 
capital costs. 

As ^klayor Davis of Kansas City has said 

A city can get too big simply because the cost of proviaing services in- 
creases an out of proportion to total population growth. This becomes per- 
fectly clear when put on a per capita t)asis, which is, about $120 a year in 
Kansas City. In a city twice this size, per capita cost would rise to more 
than $200 a persi'n. ' 

Continued incieasos in population within our already overcrowded 
citie^% combined with expected increases in per capita income and 
expected incretvses in per capita Income and expenditures, will re- 
sult in demands on our Nation's resources an impact on our environ- 
ment that could be catastrophic in dimension." More people with 
more money in less space will surely mean less opportunity to im- 
prove the quality of life in America. Unless something is done 
soou to relieve these pressures these cities vvill become unmanageable 
aa-dbmmnnities and intolerable as places in which to live. 

We should pay more attention to what is happening in Eurdpe in 
this 'regard. The master plan of London, England, actually calls 
for fewer people. London's population fell from 8.5 million in. 1939 
to 8 million in 1961 and Is now estimated at 7.8 niillion. Fifrther 
reductions are planned, with some planning experts faVo'fing a drop 
to 6 million by the mid-1980's. The strategic planning_cpmmittee of 
the Greater London Council states last year: 

Our task is to create an acceptable environment for our people and allaw 
London to function, and if we cannot do this adequately for 7 miUion, we' 
have to accept an even smaller population. 

Greater London's 400,000 acres are locked by law in a_greenbelt 
of parks, pastures, and forests. The council plans^to Tceep it that" 
way to avoid American-type urban sprawl. 

(4) Take deliberate action to create new economic opportunities 
withih town-and-country America : 

Job patterns determine' where people live. Although the economic 
forces that control where employers create those iob patterns are 
undergoing change they still by and* large tend to limit the options- 
of industry, favoring the larger cities. Without incentives and lead- 
ership from government these patterns will l^cejy continue to be 
reinforced, resulting in more, not less, concentration of pcopie in our 
already over-impacted and congested metropolitan centers. 

Government is probably less subject to the same economic forces 
that control industrv location decisions and is uniquely suited to ini- 
tiate an effort immediately, to give preference to smaller and me- 
dium-sized communities in the location of ncysv installations and 
facilities. 

• IG , 
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The same should apply when relocating oxistii/g facilities or in 
the awarding of its procurement contracts. By takmg such action 
government can both demonstrate to industry the me*rits of such de- 
centralization as well as provide business with some spin-off benefits. 
Through such action government can make a nlajor contribution to 
the development of non-metropolitan growth centers consistent with 
national policy of environmental development. 
^ In fact,. every government policy or program sliould be measured 
in terms of how it can be administered to help improve and restore 
the balance between ptople and living space. The impact of gov- 
ernment policies on which people live, and hcfw they live, has seldom 
been appreciated. But you need onlv to look at Huntsville, Ala., or 
the Manned Space Flight Center at llouston, Tex., to understand the 

f>ower of one government decision to transform communities and 
ives. Expenditures for the functions, of Federal, State and local 
governments comprise mOre than 20 percent of our nation's gross 
national product today. Government — local. State, and Federal- 
is our biggest business and in its business dealings it should take the 
lead, be the'model to launch an intelligent national population settle- 
ment policy and pattern. 

New incentives are also needed to encourage industry to locate 
more of the new plants and facilities in town and country/iVmerica. 
Xew national tax incentives, including liberalized depreciation al- 
lo\vances. environmental impact restri^^tions and other special' lo- 
cation subsides and assistance sliould be developed and made avail- 
able, to i;idustry to encourage its location in less populated area? of 
our-Natic /: ' 

Might I comment here. Mr. Chairman, that perhaps a look at 
some of the less developed countries in this regard might be en- 
lightening. Brazil, for eicample, has had a tax incentive program 
which appears t(>^e workiiig extremely well. Jhere lias been tlie 
^iQcation of hundreds of millions of dollars of new industry from 
outside the country as well as within, locating in northern Recife 
part of^^Pxazil and niuch of it \s credited to a tax incentive program. 
And we might welt view some of these examples to see if \xg might 
apply some of them here. 

The cleaner air, cleaner water, more elbow room and available 
work force in town-and-country America should comprise powerful 
added inducements to industry to locate there. 

However, we must recognize that some help from government will 
likely be needed to get industr}^,'^ cooperation. Also, we must recog- 
nize in doing so that haphazard industrialization of these areas would 
be to repeat Ithh mistaKes that w^e have allowed 4o happen in our 
larger cities^ana suburbs. Caution must be taken in planning efforts 
in this regard to assure that a proper mix of industries and jobs is 
created. We do. not want to encourage the establishment of one in- 
dustry or company towns nor do we wish to'.pirate industries from, 
one part of the country for the benefit of another. 

(5) Provide increased'levels ahd^new methods of financing public 
and private investments to support national growth and resettle- 
ment policies: 

"^Although implementing an efTort^ of this magnitude will require 
billions of dollars, we should keep in mind that the purpose in this 




case is to provide development financing: which is to be implemented 
within a planninc*^ context that embraces national, regional, State, 
and community objectives. As opposed to the manner in which such 
expenditures are made currently, communities would be able to pro- 
ceed with their development efforts, based upon priorities and plans, 
a process which should permit the development of more and higher- 
quality services at far less cost* both social and economic. To pro- 
vide the funds'necessary for such an undertaking, a special financial 
system should be developed with the.heflp of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A' special town and country development bank should be created 
similar to the National Urban Development Bank that aSready has 
been suggested which could be financed through funds subscribed- 
from State and local government as well as from private sources. 

Federal underwriting of the uijusual risk elements that will be in- 
volved in xneeting developnTent challenges would provide such a 
bank with the borrowing and lending authority to do the job. 
Eventually, a $10 billion loan fund might be made available. There 
is nothing entirely new in this pHblic/private approach. The^Farm 
Credit Administration, created over 50 years agp by Federal legis- ; 
lation to help farmers has loans outstanding of over $13 billion 
and a net worth of ^about $1.7 billion. It has repaid the Federal capi- 
tal and now operates without subsidy. The system is now wholly 
owned by its farmer borrowers. 

In adriition to the Federal funds that would be provided to start 
this development bank, funds could also 'be generated through the 
sale of bonds, guaranteed by the Federal Government, which would 
be sold .by the bank to private inve^rs. These banks could then : 
(a) guarantee loans made through private lenders for .community 
ana district- wide development and improvements; (b) fund non- 
profit (Community development corporations whose purpose it would 
be to improve and establish new community institutions and gcrv- 
y:es;.(c) fund semipiiblic hpusing and recreational development cor- 
porations; (d) provide loans to industry and businessmen who are 
willing to establish or relocate businesses in smallevcommunities; 
(e) provide direct loftns^to communities for.special community fa- 
cilities^ and services; and (/)• provide a full range of technical and 
planning assistance to those groups or individuals eligible to borrow 
money from the bank. Sv.jh banks, with an assured source of funds,^ 
would encourage Ibngraiige planning Ifor area development pur- 
post^s, which is now discouraged because the resources to implement 
4:ho6e plans are often not* available. 

(6) Crej\te a new national and regional panning framework to 
develop and coordinate nlanliing efforts to assure consistency with 
national, regional. State, atid local objectives. 

There are thousands of/ individual projects, programs, and area 
planning efforts operating at various political subdivision levoJs with- 
in our country toaay. However, few of them are related, coordinated 
or integrated into the development of a comprehensive planning 
effort. If national growth policies embodying resettlement objectives 
are to be pursued with any degbee of effectiveness, a workable plan-, 
ning frt&nework musj^ be establisHed to help assure that government, 
industry, and individual decisions\affectii:g those objectives are kept 
consistent with them. J 
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A national planning policy is necessary if for 'no' other reason 
tkan because what happens in one region affects others. The At- ^ 
mosphere Sciences Research Center tefls us, for example, that the 
last clear air in* the United States-«^noted at Flagstaff, Ariz^-ais- 
appeared 6 years ago, the victim of air pollution from the Cali- 
fornia coast. And there are our rivers, running, as many of them 
do, through several states, one bisecting akaost the entire Nation 
where local ageneks alone cannoi control pollution without national 
guidelines, y \ . ' ' ^ 

Perhaps one way to begin to tie together ahd injpljement action of 
government with that of local people would be a system of regional 
institutes which in themselves could be located in unall- or medium- 
?*55ed^ growth-oriented communities to augment their growth. These 
institutes could provide rese&rch, training of professional planners 
and public administrators, help develop local leadership and supply 
technical and consultant services, eacn- tailored especial^ for. the 
region in which it is located. 

They should be funded, initially at least, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because their benefits would cross Stajte lines. However, the 
States served by each institute should participate in its management, 
operation, and funding. Through such a consortium new techniques, 
institutions, and systems might be developed io pi:ov\de a basis for ^ 
an eventual higher leyel of civilization in this country, one which 
takes into account an individual'^ concern for the ouality of his 
, entire environment, not just one or another part of it. Through such 
institutes it also, might be possibjejp break the .barriers of political 
boundaries of political boundaries — local, county, and State — that 
often stifle the orderly development of many communities. 

Designation by President Nixpn of 10 multi-States regions tp ex- 
pedite delivenr of servicJfes offered by Federal departments is a move 
in the right direction. However, what is required is a more specific 
planning^ and developmeWt system within which Federal, State, 
multicouhty, county, and local governments can interact to achieve 
the best possible results for ^11 the people. » 

Therefore, tliQse newly creatc*d;multi-Stat€-Federal regions might 
be transformed into regional planHi^g and development conunissions 
similar to the existing New England, Appalachian, ^Coastal Plains, 
Upper Great Lakes, &8ark, anaFoijr Corner^ Commissions which, 
when tied together \mh (1) the administration and delivery of Fed- 
feral and State services; (2) a systjam or regional institutes; and (3) 
a town and country developmentN[)anking system, would form a new 
basis, or natiopf^ide framework for restruiSturing existing geographic 
settlement patterns in the Nation. ^ 

One closijtig ppint Ii^ould refer to our national leaders. Theye ^e 
hundreds of thousand of men and women in rural America who 
need help now, and they ueed it as badly as any of the deprived in 
the cities. Unprepared, untrained, unemployed or underemployed, 
many hunrgry, they cannot wait for actions that will help them in a 
few years or longer. They, must have interim help now. This means 
an all-out effort to provide all Americans in need the baSic necessi- 
ties of food, shelter, and health carff. It means giving them apcess 
to training that will bhild their skills, and, hiost importantly, give 
them hope, without which no development, community or humiui, is 
possible. 
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It means an inv*i«tment m humanity, an incredibly small mvest- 
ment in tenns of cross national product and m terms of the average 
annual incomes of the nonpoor. The Council of .Economic Advisers, 
in January 1969, estimated that if the nonp6pr would cut their ay- 
erSee increases in real income, not income, but merely increases m 
income, from 3 percent to 2^/2 percent, with the differeupe going to 
the poor, this Nation could quite soon be free of poverty. 

Every AmericAn has the right to food, to health, to education, and 
to dicnity; the right, as someone put it,'to"'die°K-timely death un- 
hurried by malnutrition or the lack of health care.\There are no 
barriers to this rpcretfted America today except the single one with- , 
out which it cannot be achieved : national apathy. 

What I have set forth is but a rough outline of the course we 
must take if we are to restore a people and itheir land and cease 
being pawns of our own progress and slaves of our own technolop\ 
There are nO simple responses to the problems that beset us, bilt 1 
believe that the . purposeful, planned, use of the space and the ro- 
souces of America, for the people, and on a total national basis, holds 

the basic solution. * , * , n ..1. a^u 

We cannot paste npw labels on old approaches and call tile job - - 
done. It -will take a serious national effort in the barn-raising spirit 
of arf'earlier da^^Everyone must participate. ^ - . 

Congress has pioyided an important beginninrand the President 
some good intentions. Howeter, as I said before, words are n9t 
enough; action is what .the Nation needs if it is to achieve a, higher . 
and bette/ quality of, life for its people.- 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , , a t -c I „„ ' 

Senator HuMPHBET. Thank you very much, Secvetary Freemaji, 
for a verv perceptive, and may I say, solution-onented presentation. 
We welcome not only" your discussion but I am sure that all oUus 
welcome, whether we agree or not with all the matters, your pro- 

^^he^'Kr'^part of your paper on the regional approach— would 
vou care to just Comment a little bit more on it in terms of how this 
IS best foi-mulated? What are the practical measures which need to 
be taken to get regional plaiming «nd dfevelopment, to get regional 

consultation! , ^, 1 i 1 

How .would this be done, through a compact or through ir^omal 
arrangements ? Do you have any other practical suggesti<ftis about it ? 

Mr Freeman. I reallv don't know, Mr. Chairmanj very honestly, 
•the best way to proceed."We do\haye a number of regional groupings 
as I raeHtionfcd in the testimoiV- We do have States cooperating 
with each other on an informal>asis. We do have programs, par- 
ticularly in the conservation field, reaching across State lines. 

I think there is something to be learned from these ongoing efforts. 
The thrust eg my comment is that they ought to be brought together 
iA logical gAupings, and there ought to then be regional plannings 
in which States fit and then in which local communiti* ht /whicli , 
are consistent with the particular area and recognize that basic prob-^ 
lem solving doe^'t lend itself to isolated solutions. Ajid 1 think ^ 
there is a variety of ways it can be done and conceivably be done 
differently in , some different parts of the country where the experi- 
ence and the tradition is somewhat,different. 
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' " main thinp, l\jiink, would be a clear enunciation by the 

l<ederal, Government that there ou^jht to be cbmprishensive planning: 
1 emphasize the word compreh^^ijstve. We have got an awful lot of 
plannmg in the country but it is fractionalized here, there and the 
other place, planninjr for certain things 'but not planning in terms 
of the totality of what, is needed within an area. 
And, that takes us to one of the big problems that is reflected in 

. the f rustration about bureaucracy and the plethora of Federal ^ 
agenoi^ and programs. Certainly it ^ true that programs have 
grown like Topsy and present a complicated and complex picture. 

But on the other side of the coin, if the people in local com- 
niunities knew what they were doing, if they really understood What 
they came to Washington to get, if they had a plan, if they could 
preesent a clearcut goal, tnuch of the present confusion would be 
eliminated^ 

And so I emphasize very strongly, the need for comprehensive 
planning bringing together the various facets of the problem and 
taking a look, at the total picture and planning accordingly. 

If I might express another personal opinion. si have been some- 
what disappointed that the mnlticounty planning provisions of the 
Housing xVct of 1968 have been rather haltingly and slowly imple- 
mented. This program with' matchipg funds to get .local officials to 
begin to piMi on a. multicounty basis is, I think, of <!titica^ im- 
port*ice. Unfortunately it has not had the support and backing 
from the executive branch of the Government and the funds it 
dosjres. 

I would hope that this committee would look at that very oloselv. 
I was pleased to note that one df the requirements of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 is reports on the multicounty project.' I would give 
this a very high priority in moving toward- the kind of regional plan* 
nmg 've are taj|cing about. . 

Senator Humphrey, Your pi<t)posal o£ regional institutes interests 
me. Are these regional institutes designifl on a continuing basis or is " 
this something that is an ad hoc arrangement that you establish 
for a limited purpose and then dissolve it, or is this regional institute 
an actual ongoing educational, technical plannihg mechanism? 
^ Mr. Freeman. I would consider it an 6rigoin'gi4or the foreseeable 
future, permanent training kind of institute in terms both of plan- 
nmg and then of developing community leadership to which I re- 
ferred earlier in the testimony, ai/d of which there is a significant- 
shortage around the Nation, ' 

Senator Humphret. Now,^ we have the legislation passed some 
years ago that provides for technical assistance. That was prirriarilv— 
you know, statistical assistance programs, working from i^ederal 
Government to the State government. I think that .vlras primarily 
directed toward business ehterprise in a particular St^t^. 

Your regional institutes I gather are to be designed ot^ established 
for the purpose .of getting people to think regionally and to plan 
regionally and to organize their resources regionally, ^ 

Mr. Freeman. That is correct, and to, as I repeat again, get the 
kind of training in planning of which there is a verv great shortage 
and also community leadership where there is an equal shortage. 
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Senator Humphrey. One of our problems. Secretary freeman,' 
as yoir know, having be(m in local government and in State «?overn- 
ment having worked at the Federal level— t^ke our own Stj^J^e of 
Minnesota. jThere was some effort made in the legislature to get 
regional cooperation among counties and it promoted tremendous 
flak. Local government people ai'fe very jealous of their prerogatives 
and sometimes, without standii^J^in judgment of them, they hesitate 
to make any changes that are required in light of what cited namely 
modern transportation and communication technology. And I wish 
we wJiuld^et some counsel and advice *S-to how you overcome this 
traditionalism. ^ 

You mentioned a while ago in your t^timony the basic conserva- 
tism. It isn't just political conservatism ;\t is the sense of economic 
and social ^nser.vation where people jusr- refuse to cliange. • 

I can think of one little community with which I am rather fa- 
miliar that absolutely did not w^nt a small plant to come in to pro- 
vide employment. It preferred not to have it. It is a very small 
town, 400 people. But a plant that would employ 35 to 40 people, 
could make the differei»ce between a town survivmg and perishmg. 

The trouble wa^ that the local officials Jind some of the local estab- 
iHrfiment just didn't want any competition, just didn't want any of 
""the' problems. They were afraid that if you got a plant that employed 
35 to 40 people^ that it would change the atmosphe« of the com- 
munity, an atmosphere of atrophy. ^ 

I tHink we have to some way or another, and I am Using you as 
the target here to come to grips with a very human problem that we 
have, problems of governmental jurisdictions that are no* longer 
related at all to wl^at is going on in the world and what is g9ing on 
in OUT country. . ..... 

^lany of tlieso structurees of government, counties, municipalities, 
have no more relationship to people than the so-called man^on the 
moon. They were designed in another day so that pQopl^ could be 
close tothe county seat and coiild drive within 1 day \)y horse and 
buggv and be able to see the county sheriff. 

Today we have peoplo that are on wheels and interstate and 
State highways. Our systems of government are sometimes totally 
unrelated to what the "needs are, the econwnic-and the social needs 
of the people. ^^-^^i^ 

Ho\V do we get them to change? 

I have heard discussions of a ne?Hjor a new constitutional conven- 
tion on urban and rural life. This is one of the really tough prob- 
lems that we have. We haveivt gottien into this yet. We haven't been 
that frank with each other yet but we will have to be as we go dmvn 
the line. ^ 
• Mr. Freeman. Well. I would comment on that, :Mr. Chairman. b> 
saying, first of all, the fact that the subcommittee is holding hearings 
and goinir out around 4he country and is going to present the nature 
of the problem that hasn't reached peopl^ as it should and discuss 
^ome alternatives and show what might be improved can be a ve^^^ 
powerful influence in changing the orientation and the thinking of 
some people. 

Secondlv, for a very practical answer, it depends a great deal on 
how vou do it and whether vou have got the kind of trained people 



that can go ii^to a ooniniiunty, can iclf*ntilv leadors and proi)lenis and 
apprehensions and concerns, and can then skillfully put to^jrether a 
program that doesn't alarm everyone, and ^ret moving befqre opposi- 
tion gets rooted in political co!)crete. with factions and groups, et 
cetei*a, in the community wlien that happens you go nowhere — 
Someone who is trained and sensitive and able to. identify the real 
local leader is needed. And he usually is not the guy who is doing the 
most talking but rather somebody sitting in the backroom maybe in 
overalls who at first glance you \vould think is not very influential 
biitMi' fact is the real power. 

I think serious mistakes are often made in troing about motivating 
communities simply 4)V the wrong emphasis. I might give a practical 
example of that. . 

In 1062 ,in the farm bill there was a provision that provided for 
two different ways of trying to do what we have been talking about 
and I had a little bit to do with actually drafting each of them. 
One was a rural conservation and development program, R.C. & D., 
and the other was:rural renewal program. Each one was designed 
to go in and on a multicounty basis to seek to meet total community 
needs. One was resource oriented andc.administered by the §oil Con- 
servation Service, R.C. & D. The other was people oriented, admin- 
istered' primarily by the Farm Home Administration, and it was 
designea to approach area development from the sta^^dpoint of the 
people's fteeds. But they both were designed to do exactly the same 
thing. 

Now, the laws in the States were difficult and inhibited rural re- 
newal somewhat but the people approach didn't cat:h on. However 
the R.C. & D. programs took hold and are still going strong. Rural 
renewal never-amounted to much and has since disappeared. 

In ternis of a multi-county efforts that siicceeded all around the 
nation, wielding together multiple counties to accomplish a common 
purpose. R.C. & D. and how they have done it merits some through- 
ful attention'. 

R.C; & I), had the advantage of an approach that people were 
comfortable with, is conswvation. soil, water, upstream development, 
''tf. ,\dministered by ngen<'y winch had a strong conservation tra- 
dition and a line record for efficiency workinc: with locally elected 
Hiiprrvisors the Soil Conservation Service. "R.C. & T).*has made great 
pro;:r(\^s. 

IIX^. & J), went into a multicounty area and defined (^nservation 
<roals that everybody nnder.stood and supported. It wn.>^ clear tliat 
more than one comity must l)e inchidod to have a sensible conserva- 
tion program. Ilut once tliey got .started planning for soil and water 
coii^iervation on multicounty basis, they r/^on started looking at 
schools, they started l.ooking at agriculture, they started looking at 
housing. They then quickly recognized that all the problems were 
i>iter related and solutions required total area development. From 
that recognition came plans for multicounty comprehensive training 
program and finally a comprehensive multicounty plan. 
. There is a lot of idle talk about local government contending that 
the closer the government is to the people the better it is. That isn't 
necessarily true. Some of the yvorst examples of corruption and un- 
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necessary waste and inertia can be foinid in local j^ovcrnnient v^rv. 
verv close to the people. As you just expiessed Mr. ChauTOan, lassi- 
tude unwillingness to lead and extreme conseiyatisni often domniate 
local communities. That is not to ?ay that the ideal of haying leader- 
ship c'ose to the li^eople and procrrams controlled close to the r^'- 
enne source isn't a sound goal. But it doesn't work automatically 

that way. - . , . , • . 

The key, I think, and that is whv I emphasize the institutes, is 
Jeadersiiip, leadership that is perceptiye. knowledgeable^, experienced, 
intuitive, recognizing that you can lead a horse to water hyxt can t 
make him drink. • 

You can stumble around and not move anything for 20 years. 
What is needed is a man with training, who knows what he is 
doing, who keeps his mouth shut, and finds out who gets things 
done. It comes down to a practical nuts and bolts approach, borne 
communities will never move. In our State of Minnesota, ^Ir. Chair- 
nmn, there ttre communities that in terms of topography, history 
and resource are almost identical. Some of these communities h^ve 
gone ahead to develop a diversity of industry, and commerce and 
agriculture arid public services, '^hey are prosperous; they become 
excellent communities. . 

Then you can go 50 miles down the road and find a similar com- 
munity that stayed at 2,500 people instead of going to 100,000. No 
reason for it except that in one case the community had leadership 
that was effective, in the other no one painted the way. 

So I rest verv' heavily on the need for alert, trained and active 

local leadership. . ^ j. ,, ^ 

Senator Humphret. We will come back hopefully to you again, 

Secretary Freeman. 

Senator Courtis? / 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Freeman, you have stressed a great deal about 
plannija^^lanning qn a national scale. I can understand the nossi- 
hilitlesof that in reference to location of government offices and Auc- 
tions and also the roles of government in reference to providnig 
the supporting facilities. . ' . . 

, "Eiit my question is tliis: How do you propose, by that planning 
or the adoption of a national policy to canso industry to locate or not 
locate In a particular spot? 

Mr. FreI-^man-. Well, to answer the latter part of yonr question 
Hrst. Senator Curtis, if I may. some of the proposals in connection 
with tax in( entives and the deyolopment of services and good coni- 
mmitir'S -to liye in provide an immediate answer. 

So far as the big picture is concerned some^years ago I suggested 
that we ouglit to engage under the'leadei^ship of the President in a 
total national planning exercise. It could involve the entire Nation. 
noc only government, but also the various service organi^^ations. busi- 
ness a^icl industrial organizations, and labor organizations. The Presi- 
dent might set a 2 to 3 year target date and call on everyone to lift 
their sights and dream a bit about the kind of country we would 
like to nave and how we could make it that way. A planning struc- 
ture by region, maybe by States— giving an opporturiity for grass 
roQts inputs at heatings could be scheduled and handled locally and 
regionally with various groups participating. ^ 
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Ihere are a lot of wavs it could be done. Then people all over the 
.country would he^in to think in terms of this Nation as a whole 
and what we puglit to be doing to make better use of its resources, its 
space, and its potential. Out of such a process a widely supported 
plun for the future ^ould grow. ^ 

That is what I would do if I were President of the United States. 
; henator C'tjhtis. Well, now, wlien all that is said and done, what 
is your plan going to include for getting a particular plant or any 
kind of job-producing activity to locate in a specific locality w^efe 
they need more job opportunities and a greater base upon wluch they 
can carry on their community facilities? 

Mr. Freeman. Well, let me'give another illustration whi^h maybe 
answers your question a little bit indirectly. 

I would ffuess if such a real national planning effort were made 
It might call for the Establishment through the length of Appalachia 
of 12 new towns of at least 100 nrw) people to be constructed within 
the next 5 years, If we decided to do that we would have to provide 
niiws transportation and communication^ and a host bf other services 
and put them all together deciding where are we going transporta- 
tion-wise, communications-wtse, resources«wise for the whole Nation. 

We have got to take a broad look at where we are moving ^ind then 
we have got to make plans that look 20 years down the road. 

Senator Ctnrris. Well, now, how would those people make a living? 

Mr. F REEAfAx. They would make a living because the inducements 
tor industry and Government and services to locate would be a direct 
product of the development of those communities. This is exactly 
what is taking place now in Columbia, Md., where a new town is 
being scratched out of farm land. There are all kinds of businesses 
and industries movmg in. ~^ , 

Senator Curtis. \Ve1l, there are service industries there. 

Mr. Frf^max. No; there are manufacturing plants, too. 

Senator Curtis, Has there beerf a survey— where do those people 
work? * • ' 

Mr. Freemax. Wliere do those people work? 

Senator Curtis. Yes: in Columbia, Md.? 

Mr. Freemax.^ You mean before or now? 

Senator Curtis. Xow. ,^ 

Mr. Freemax. They work both outside and inside, one-half of 
them— It IS my latest information— are employed in Columbia and 
live in Columbia. Half live outside Columbia, and another half come 
from, outside and work inside. It is but one illustration of what a 
new town can do. 

You create the environment; industry comes to that environment. 

Senator Curtis. You mentioned that this imbalance is caused in 
part by past practice m welfare, housing programs, and agricultural 
programs. ^ 

Would you elaborate on that a little bit and give some illustrations? 

Mr. Freemax. Yes. Let me start with the last. We have never had 
a small farm program or a farm settlement program or a program 
for djsplaced small farmers since some very modest efforts of the 
old Farm Security Administration just before World War II, I 
have recommended to the Congress again and again and again pro- 
grams to do something about displaced farmers, to do something to 
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train them, to do sometliiittr to look after them, to do somethin<' that 
would keep them in the I'W^ communities they didn t want toMeaye; 
but wc liave not had an\%ind of effective program in this country 
to assist the little displaced farmers left behind by teclmolo^'. 

At the same time we created programs that sucked th**m nito big 
cities like a vacuum. The'hou^i^^rogram, the welfare program, and 
the hope of somethii% ,whenJp^ had nothing. ^ 

I mean exactly what I sM: If we had literally sat down and 
planned how to 'dump 20 million— well, X millions of unprepai^ed 
people, primarily Wack, into metropolitan areas to create a hrst-class 
mess for oirrselv-ps we couldn't have done a better 30b. 

Senator Curtis. Well, of course, a provision to'take care of dis- 
placed farmers is net preventing of a problem; it is takmg care of 
a problem after it arises, isn't it? ^ . 

- Mr. Freemax. Surely, but we saw it arising and in part our farm 
program created it a§ it supported the commercial farmer. May 1 - 
sav here quite cleariv, and I spent 8 years or more trying to make 
th'is point and failed— that people customarily equate a commercial 
farm program and a small farm welfare program. Actually they 
are two very diflfereht things. , 

• We have a commercial farm program. I think it has workea very 
well. It ha3 helped agriculture, the commercial farmer, significantlv; 
it has helped our farmers grow more efficient and has made it possible 
for fewer farmers to produce more and for people to move into other 
kinds of employment. That has enhanced the national well-being. 

But we haven't had a pro^ ram for the subsistence farmers th^t . 
were not able to move from the farm to the city and get jobs. The 
need for, a program for subsistence farmers is mixed into the evalu- 
. ation of th2 commercial farm program: That is like comparing 
* apples and oranges.. A commercial farm program and a program for 
small subsistence farmers are two different animals. 

But we sav this coming. Everybody has seen it for the last 15 years. 
It didn't take very much wisdom to see that a cottonpicker and 
the use of chemicals' on weed control \vas going to displace millions 
of farm workers in the South. I have been on cotton plantations 
where within 2 years the number of tenant farmers has dropped 
from 100 to 6. . . ' ^ ^ 

,Xo\v, where were those people going to? The problem stands oat 
like a sore thumb. Rut wo did nothing about it. And now we are m 

trouble. ' ^ . , , • ,w 1 

Senator (^orns. On page 7 you say that scliools nr small towns and 
rural areas still lagging behind those of our larger cities in facilities, 
curricula, budgets, and teacher pay. 

T am not too sure that that is correct. I thmk if you would go to 
the rural towns in the Great Plains States where we have lost most 
of the population, you would find the opportunity for a youngster to 
liave a first-class education is far better than m any one of. the 20 
major urban centers in the country. I believe the opportunity to have 
the school operate the year round, to be unmolested in the school 
building and without, ;and the quality of their insLriiction and the 
' concenTof their teachers is far greater and much better in the rural 
areas than in the cities. 
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It gets back to my preg^i^ethat population goes where there is an 
opportunity to m^^f!%\Wu\g, I think that our maior emphasis 
should be on^^asf^can we do to get actual concrete results in getting 
ni^gj^ppfMucing activities in these communities. 
====5frrFiu:EMAX. Well, I certainly agree that that is a very vital part 
of such a program aiid in the short range I would certamly give it 
venr top priority as the Senator has verj* wisely commented* 

Senator CrrRTis. How about the long range ? 

Mr. Freeman'. In the long^= 

Senator Crims, Isn't today the Federal Government creating frus- 
tration on the part of many voung people in that some of our tempo- 
rary programs set up over tlie last 8 ^r 10 years are training people 
for jobs that do not exist ? ' . . 

Mr. Freeman". I am sure there is some of that and the reason if it 

:rue 'm my judgment would be that we don't know where we are 
^oine and we donx know what jobs we will need 10 years f ron^ now, 
^ We nave never taken a hard look at it, neyer done any planning to 
mark out where we" are going. Instead we are going faster and 
faster but w-e aren't sure where. 

Senatdr Ctnms. I won't take'anv more time. Thank you. 

Senator Humphret. Senator Miller, we are happy to se^ you here. 
.We are goina to Iowa on our next visit. 

. Senatop Duller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to see you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Freemant. Thank you, Senatdr. 

Senator Miller. I-ftppreciate your statement because I agree with 
much of it although I don't agree with all of it. It is a very com()re- 
hensive statement and as Senator Humphrey said, it is solution- 
oriented which is what we are looking for. 

Tfi^ke, for example, your point No. 4, to take deliberate action to 
create new eco^otnic opportunities in town anrd country America. 

]MMch of what you recommend there, I might say, was contained 
in a bill I introduced back in. 196(6 which unfortunately was not 
acted on. 

* There is currently before the Government Operations Committee 
oi the Senate a bill by Senator McClellan and several others, includ- 
ing myself, which I oelieve would pretty well carry^out what you 
have to say regarding a national policy and the Federal Government's 
activities: I hope that we can get that bill acted on favorably. 

2s ow, this matter, of tax incentives is something that is an old 
timer around' here. There have, been bills ' introdiiced every 2 years 
since I'tiave been in the Senate. I have been a sponsor of a number 
of theoi- /and I don't know just how we are gojng to handle the prob- 
lem. . • 

It is easy to talk about tax incentives but when you get down to 
, the nitty-gritty you have to contend with this matter of pirating 
incTustFies out of the metropolitan areas. 

I think we can decide something so that the tax angle would not be 
there if a company moved out to the detriment of the people in the 
area and loca.ted someplace else. If they wanted Uo expand their 
operations and expand into a rural area, then there should be no 
complaint about it. But the tax angle is an important consideration, 
certainly to the extent that it would help them finance the cost of 
• getjtittff started. 
/ \ ♦ ^ 
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Vow' some Deoole will aiffue against that and they will say you 

force economics, if yon want to use tliat term oeca 
\a amnir tn force US to do Something, it already is. 
K^the one-iistrv or company towns, of course, can cause a 
i?i Kf,f Tf i« n lot "better to have one ndustry than nope, and 

« tmvn fliftt mav mran the difference between the tuture viaDiiu> 
of ?w\own aTd none at all. Although T would agree with you that 
?1 onlht to t^v to avoid ^lavmg total dependence on a single in- 
dustry^! don't ?h!nk that we sholild deny that opportunity if there 

" ThifS^r^ow'td Country Development Bank idea, I think 
has madfits appearance under tL name o.^t ft" Yoifr^'Snc 
«ank more recently. There is a lot to be said for it. Your experience , 
wUhtrFa^m Credit Administration has ffiven you the opportimi > 
to draw a parallel between Farm- Credit ldministratio« operations 
and what is envisioned here and it makes a lot of sense. . . . ^, ' 
' I Think what Senator Curtis has had say about j Js is on 
target You have given iis a very broad-gauged set of solution, neie 
Kf we Sre poii^ to put on any priorities, I think we had bette. 

P"Tat'"for" jfample. Forest Cit^v, Iowa. We have a couple of in- 
dustriS there and^there are no people looking for work th^t area 
In iaS we are bringing them in from southern Minnesota to work 
theS soTobs make the" difference and how we go about getting in_ 
dSy toCate in these areas to provide these leb opportunities, I 

''''?o:J%Z\.l".L^dTlS\n connection with the Appalachian pro- 
gram arJdlhe desirability; of buildiiig a base which will encourage 
industry to locate there. I was following along in >our statement 
ere and I fot down through point No. 6 and I was looking for 
St \o 7 which would inTlicate an enforcenient of rural revenue 
sCing but I didn't find it, and I was wondering if you wotfld care 

'^NowTt^r say^this: I am a sponsor of that legislation and I 
i-ecoS^izelts limit'ations. There is much more f^J^^^. 
than just rural development revenue sharing, but I think as far as 

fdon't cTaTmTaKus a perfect bill bv any m.ans I would like- 
to see action ilTken on it. I am not saying we should not amend it 
but do voii have any .thoughts on it? n i j ^ 

Mr FbVemak. Well, first may I say that I anri really pleased and 
will follow personally verv carefully the hearings this commi ee 
plans fo? thfs purpose. I noted the chairman of this subcommittee 
spoke to this question recently and stated that he had some reservni- 
tFons but wanted to have very thorough, careful and fair hearings 
I am sure that will be done. For my part I have mixed emotions about 
ruralXelopment revenue sluiring. I have some ver>' real concerns. 

Tn the fiS place, it mixes up three things and that it always kind 
of confusing, tt mixes up financial help for l^^^l f ^^'^ 
structural organizational government reform; and then, third, a 
kind of philosophy of stateism versus centralization, et cetera. 
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Exactly what should be done I really doivt know but I would 
want to say for the record that we ou<rht to proceed cautiously : (a) 
There is no guarantee that local government is going to be good 
government. 

I think locally elected oflTuMals particularly a Governor is going 
to be sflbject to very real pressure for and' against each of these 
programs. It is going to be difficult for him to carrv forward as en- 
lightened a progra;n as he might, .without some help and guidelines 
from Outside. 

There are some programs involved here that I know a little |)it 
about that are going into the pot. By and large thev are very good 
programs. They are very well administered prograi^s. I mentioned 
resources conservation development alreadv. Then there is the Great 
Plains conservation program, and the old ACP program, now called 
rural environment assistance. 

Extension, of course, in defiance to pohtical pressure, well applied 
has gotten special guarantees. There is no reason why extension 
should be given special consideration anv more than the other pro- 
grams that are left to local discretion. Why not be consistent and 
guarantee the continuance of all of them. 

Senator Miller. May I interrupt vou at that point? 

^fr. Freeman. Sure. 

Senator Miller. As I understand it, the reason for singling out the 
Extension • Service is because of the relationship to the land-grant 
colleges Ihere are some veiy delicate constitutional and legal points 
there which we don't want to upset. It is mv understanding that that 
was the rationale behind it. 

I might say that I was one of several who wanted to have that 
point cleared up and speaking from mv own standpoint, I think 
tJiat IS the reason that was singled out. * * 

:Mr, Freeman. I didn't know. Senator, that vou had been actively 
involved in this. I was making a passing comment, reallv, the point 
I was making was that there are excellent programs boing thrown 
into the pot ni .X) different States with 50 cfiffereiit Governors and 
oO (li lorent sets of political problems, with absolutely no kind of 
guidelines or assurance of conti^nuitv. As a matter of fkct. there is a 
reqnirement that there should te a 'State plan but then the bill'says 
all tlie Govornor has to do is just file it with tlie Secretary of A^rri- 
(Milfuro. He can't have a thing to say to vou about it. It could lead 
you into purgatory and all the Secretnry'of Agriculture could do is 



Now-, this I suggest ought to be examined carefully. I have all tlie 
respect in the world for (Governors. I have been onc^. But the fact 
that they liave been elected doesn't make therh effective in what we 
are talking about here. As I say. we jire throwing some good pro- 
grams into the Governors pot without sidelines of any kind 

On the other hand, there is a problem of complexity in the Fed- 
eral CTOvernment, programs do overlap, and the desirability of ffettini? 
Government as close to people as possible is real. It is true that 
you get jigid little packages of programs and they all have' their 
constituencies. It is terribly difficult to change them and sometimes 
the only way you can change them, political forces being what thev 
are, is to put them m a bag and shake them up. If you try to do it 
piece by piece you never get it done. • . • 
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So I say quite honestly I have some di%ult feelings on this. But 
I would like to make a special point. It is very popular today to 
talk about the Federal Government being a monstrosity <uid that 
Drograms are burdensome and bureaucratically admmistered and. 
ought to be changed. When I. was Governor of Mini^ta and made 
a study of the Federal programs I found some of «n on a grant- 
in-aid basis working extremely well and I foun<^me others that 
were a shambles. Mavbe that is the way to reform. Those that are 
' working well and eftectively ought to be left alone, and others 
corrected 

Also one of the reasons why they look so bad is because there are 
people that come to Washington asking for help who really don t 
know what they want and need. That is because there is often little 
leadership, and less planning in local government. When they come to 
Washington with say, a sewer ana water project, the first place they 
- go to is a Senator's office after fhey have been over to see someone 
in the department and they haven t immediately* gotten action be- 
cause the program doesn't meet standards or perhaps ^it Jnto a 
larger, more e<?bnomical plan. ' 

Now when the Senator goes along with it, then the department 
has a tendency not to say no. Instead the department bureaucrat 
begins to kind of straddle a little bit, and say,.'7es, we will work at 
it, maybe change a little bit here; maybe we can combine it with 
another one over here, etc." ^ • u 

This is what drags program applications on for years. It isn t 
always that the Federal administrators don't know what they are 
doing but they are trying to slide because they have got political 
force on them from outside. 

Now, if local people know what they want and if the program 
makes some sense, and that usually means there has been some plan- 
ning and it is a part of a sensible package, then they go scooting 
through like greased lightning. But, more than half the applications 
get caught up in stalling tactics because the people that came in 
really didn't know what niey wanted, it wasn't a part of a good pro- 
gram and the bureaucrats won't say "no" because of pressure. 

One other thing, if you want to get revenue, .the States ought to 
be looking at a tax credit. I proposed that at a Governors confer- 
ence in 1958. - 

If you want to go on the principle that the most people do, that 
you must have revenue and should keep the tax source close to the 
people, rather than collect it in Washington and then ship it back 
to tne States in a brown bag, givo the State taxpayer a credit for 
his Federal income tax. That would mean a lot more tax revenue 
and almost overnight give the States more resources Jorjieeded pro- 
grams. 

Senator Miller. You have articulated some of the concern that 
has been expressed and I myself have with respect to any. revenue- 
sharing approach, and I appreciate that. 

Let^e say that as far as tax credit is concerned, that as you know 
lias been thought about and talked about for a long time. I think the 
fmidamental defect in it is that under it, the rich States would get 
richer and the poor States would get poorer and I am afraid that is 
an insuperaole obstacle to a tax credit approach. I don't believe the 
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majority of the members, of Congress would opt for that kind of 
results at all though I might say there is much merit to be said for 
it; I think we have to thmk in terms of the national picture, and 
if we do, I just don't think we can support it. 
Let me ass one more question. 

In connection with this Town and Country Development Banjk 
approach, I think one of the great things about tj^Bt concept is that 
instead of having bureaucracy back here in Waahin^n dictate to 
the whole coimtry,'you have the people in the local areas mdking 
sorne of these decisions. That appeals to me and there mav be some 
guidance that could be jv^ritten into the bill. The results of the 
Farm Credit Administration show that people at the local level 
with their own elected officials and their own bank bbard members 
have done a pretty good job. I would like to see this local effort 
emphasized much more than it has been. > 

Possibly one of the troubles we have had has been that we have 
had a little bit too niuch dictation from Washington and not enough 
local control because there hasn't been the mdney resources to back 
up the local control. 

Anyhow, Mr. Secretai-y, it is ah^ys good to see you and I appre- 
ciate your testimony very much. 

Mr. FREEMAij. Thank vou. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you, Secretary Freeman, and I thank 
my colleagues for their interrogation. We never complete these 
things as vie want to. This is the first round. 

We #re indebted to you for frankness and candor and proposals 
because that is what we are really looking for. Secretary Freeman. 

W^ are trying to do the things you mentioned. No. 1, alert the 
public to what is happening without assessing blame particularly 
because everybody has had his hand in it. 

Second, to get some solutions, and solutions have to be advanced. 
Some of them may not be practical* some of them may not be salable; 
some of them may not be usable, but we surely can't just go 
around moaning and wringing our hands. 

We thank you very much and we are looking forward to seeing 
you again. 

Governor Love, we welcome you from the great and beautiful 
State of Colorado. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. LOVE, GOVERNOR, STATE OP 
COLORADO, DENVER, COLO. 

Governor Love. Hiank you very much. 

Senator 'Humphrey. We are very grateful to you for taking the 
time to come here. I might say to my colleagues that the Governor 
made a considerable adjustment in his schedule to come here. I called 
him and he agreed immediately to do it. Thank you. ' ' 

Governor Love. Thankyou. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, may I just wdcome Nebraska's 
• neighbor here. We are delighted to have you. We alwavs wsh well 

for the Coloradans, all except 1 day of the year, but all the 

Governor Love. They haven't been too kind lately. 
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Senator Httmphret. Even though^this time the Senator from 

Nebraska has become a footbali bun u fVi 

Governor Love. Do you have any speculation as^to where tney 

'"Senator HimrHREY. Well, there are some rumors to the eflfect that 
the biff red did pretty well. I remember the days as the Mmnesotan 
when I, too, was be&ting on my chest and I lust wanted^) tell the 
Sfenator from Nebraska, he, too, shall have (%k days and days of 

/ ^(jovemor Love. There are ups and downs. - ^ ; . 

Senator Humphret. And even the Senator from Iowa has had some. 

dark days. >^ i -n j n 

Governor Love. May I assure you that Colorado will do all we can 

do to make sure that you are a good prophet. 

Senator Humphret. I am sure you will work overtime. 

Go right ahead. Governor. ^ - ^u- 

Senator Miller. Now, wait a minute. I ]ust want to eveil this thing 

up just a little bit. We have had our share of dark days, especially 

over in Gopher Stadium, but you have also had your dark days in 

Iowa City. <. , , j w i j 

Senator Hcmphret. Don't remind me of dark days. \\ e had a man 
from Minnesota come down here and buy a ball club and then li^imili- 
atSsiiis home state. It was outrageous. u j 

Go ahead. This is not a sports symposium. Go ahead. 

Governor Love. Thank yoiu Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. My testimony, if not repetitive, will at least be cumu- 
lative to a certain extent and I certainly agree with many if not most 
of the things that have been said in your preliminary statement and 
also in the testimony of Secretary Freeman. I am pleased, very 
pleased, to have this opportunity to offer you my thoughts in an area 
of great concern, both in Colorado and nationally. 

I know that each of you is cognizant , of the problems attendant 
upon further concentration in urban and suburban areas of our 
Nation's population, both from your statement today and many pub- 
lic statements I have read in this regard. However, I am not per- 
suaded, and evidently neither are you, that any sizable percentage 
of our population is equally knowledgeable, and I believe that these 
problems and potential solutions to tliem, comprise one of the most 
important areas for cogjjerted effort with which we can deal at this 
time in our history. . . 1.11 

1 will not attejmpt to quote the rate of urbanization which has 
occjirred in the past, and which si ll continues, for these statistics 
ai^ already a part of your record. Only briefly will I mention that 
ye all recognize the magnitude of Oiir problem iti our cities and in 
— -^ur great metropolian areas and the need for attention, at all levels 
of government, that these problems demand. However, simply to 
concentrate on the New York City type of problem without attempt- 
ing tp do something about- the continual movement from rural and 
small-town America to the cities seems to me v > be dealing with the 
symptoms, as difficult and painful as they ma be, without getting 
anywhere near the root of the problem. 
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Obviously, we are going to continue to have large cities in the 
United States, and equally obviously, large cities will continue to 
have problems. But the problems we have now will only magnify 
unless we do devise ways W, which growth can be planned and pro- 
ductively channeled, 

^ To do otherwise, to simply accept the common forecast that a 
greater and greater percentage of our population will be concentrated 
on a smaller and smaller percentage of our land, is simply to give up. 
. I believe that ^t^'^ not too extreme to ^y that New York Cityv- 
for exaniple, has almosft come to the point where it is no longer viable 
as a social organization ; if it is not in truth ungovernable, at the 
very least, it Is most difficult to govern. The traditional American 
epic that bigger is better seemis to have run its course. It is i^creas- 
mgly apparent that tremendous concentrations of people create eco- 
nomic problems, social problems, psychological problems and perhaps 
even biological^ problems. 

' It seems clear to me that the States and the Federal Govern nint 
need to devise policies of population dispersal which will give to 
th^ who presently live, and those who would like to live, in rural 
and small-town America the chance to do so. 

The though*- that the Government should uiidertake the responsi- 
bility of. distributing popjilation may, at first .^^lance, seem radical, 
but I recall, as do you. too, I notice, that such policies are not new to 
this Nation. And, of course, th^ expansion of the Homestead Act 
comes to mind and it ii very obvieus they did move more people than 
•ev^en the very dramatic great movement occasioned, I think, in my 
fetate by the gold rush. 

In discussing the problem, I would like to tell you something of 
the State of Colorado. i}ot only because it'is the area of whichyf'am 
most knowledgeable, but also to suggest to you that it can, \n a 
general way, serve both as a model and a microcosm of the Na\ion 

Vand its problems in this area of mutual deep concern. 
Just as in the Nation as a whole, population growth has not 
e problem— Colorado grew some 25 percent in population iiMh^ 
last decade— it is in the distribution of that population and of that 
growth, where problems lie. The relatively few counties along the 
eastern face of ^e Rocky Mountains which bisect the State of 
Colorado c<)ntain about 1,750,000 residents. The balance of the popu- 
lation of Cmorado, less -than one-half million people, mhabit all the 
rest of th^ State, a State of some 104,000 square miles, or to put it 
a different way, the geo^aphic western half of the State, the beauti- 
ful western slopjs, contains only 10 percent of our population. 

We continue to grow, but unfortunatelv, the major part of the 
growth continues to add simply to the urban and suburban areas. 
Many of our courities reflected declining populations in the last cen- 
sus period. We havB only rfccently realized the, full depth of this 
problem in Colorado and devoted our attention to it. Just a few 
years ago growth and industrial development were almost as sacred 
a.s motherhood and certainly were a sound plank in anv political 
pliatform. As a matter of fact, I ran on such a plank myself. 

But fairly recently, a growing number of Colorado citizens have 
been saying, "btop, thafs enough," recognizing that growth simply 
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for <rro\vth's snk^j^is not an appropriate goal. They have been recog- 
nizing that grow-th, particularly in the urban ai-eas, .brings with it 
increased costs, increased problems, and increased frustrations. 

I roniember very well some yeai-s ago leadhig a group of Colorado 
businessmen on a^mi^ion to entice industry. We happened to nieet 
in Philadelphia at that time. As our group left the airport in two 
buses, to move to our downtown hotel, we were caught in a traffic 
jam and one after the other of our group started to look around at 
thaiuunliers of vehicles, the evidence of some pollution an<J the other 
probleuLs and said to each other, "What in thfe world are we doing- 
is this what we want to transplant to Colorado?'' 

So, in Colorado, we have devised at least two approaches to the 
problem. We recognize that neither of them will be ^re-alls, and 
further* we realize that in order to make them fully pW)ductive it 
will be necessary to bring Federal programs into appropriate focus. 

First, in, looking at the growth along the Front Range of the 
Rockies, it has become very apparent to most of us that if we do not 
act quicklv we could well' end up with a great urban sprawl which 
would stretch roughly from Fori Collins on the north, through 
I)enver and Colorado Springs, to Pueblo on the south — a new Loa 
AngeFes. We have also looked at poorly planned bulldozer sub- 
divisions along our foothills and mountains and the damage that • 
can be done to a beautiful mountain valley by poorly planned ski 
or.uither r(»rreational resort developments. 

As a result, I have suggested, and the legislature has enacted a 
program of .statewide land planning. The program reali^ces to the 
fullest extent both local activities' :iind responsibilities, but at the 
same time recognizes also that the State-has a stake in growth and 
development which nmst on occasiou transcend some local viewpoints. 
Long-range, innovative planning techniques are the core of this 
program. Through its implementation we hope to preserve the open 
^>pares and devc^lop the green-belt and cluster-city concepts which, 
together witli a planning base to meet need as it arisse3,*'can effec- 
tively channel tlnvgrowth which is sure- to come, and at the same 
time preserve the grandeur which is Colorado. 

Second, we Iv^ye. given up industrial develop?nent programs which 
simplv seek to bi/ng e^^onomic activities to the State in gene^^ and 
have zeroed in (W-<5ur attempt to help tlmse less populateO^parts 
of the State which badly need economic activity and job opportuni- 
ties. 

1 have taken a tour with businessmen from our western slope to 
other sections of the Nation, telling some potential prospects about 
a part of the country that still has time enoiijih and room enough to 
live. The fir.st part of May, very soon, I will be taking a similar 
trip with some of our -teout hern Colorado businessmen. 

This program to help underdeveloped areas needs great assistaiice 
if it is to succeed. For you know and ^.know that given their choice 
under the present circumstances, most businessmen are ^oing to 
choose to put their new or expanded plants in areas in which there^ 
are readilv available services, a laboc market, good air transporta- 
tion, and all of the other ftictors they seek. We have had many other 
programs which are designed to help rural and smalltown Colorado, 
some of them tlie product of Federal grants in aid and some not. 
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To explain' my viewpoint of these programs, I would like to tell 
you about the San Luis Valley in Colorado. It is a beautiful, broad, 
relatively high valley, dependent almost solely upon agriculture and 
peopled in large percentage by Hispanos. As a matter of fact, the 
valley encompasses the first settlement in Colorado, which was 
Spanish and considerably predated the settlement there by the rest 
of us. 

We have had programs in that valley for manpower training 
and vocational education; and the programs themselves are good, 1 
think, most of them. But the net result, of them is that when some- 
one is trained the only thing he ot she can do is leave the valley 
to find a jol). The economy of the valley is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and fragile in the extreme; we must take care that remedies 
applied meet actual, rather than theoretical, need. A raise in the 
minimum wage; for in3taj|ce, might well result in substantial un- 
employment in the vall6y, as the marginal employer must contract 
his work force as the result of his simple inability to meet a man- 
dated increase. 

We have also had programs to improve water quality and sewage 
treatment, health care and school systems, and the people of the 
valley have benefited thereby. But these programs, together and 
separately, do nothing at all to reverse the outflow 'A people from jthe 
progressive mechanization of afrriciilture, and the often false lure of 
the city in a city-oriented society. 

What we need in the valley and in areas in the Nation like it, is 
heightened job opportunities, the kind of opportunities that will 
allow the graduates, both from the local' schools and the college we 
have built, in the San Luis Valley, to remain there and to help to 
^biiild the valley to the level of achievement it can have. 

I know that job opportunities alone will not necessarily solve all 
of our agricultural problems, fpr it still remains true that the pro- 
ducer of food and fiber must have a fair share of the national in- 
come. M 

Biit job opportunities which wouW provide healthy v growing com- 
munities would do much to alleviate some of the most pressing prob- 
lems in the farm areas and, of course, such opporttmitie^s wouM, in 
addition, be the strona underg^rdinir necessary to provide for popu- 
lation dispersal, for baft^ced growth, and for a healthy and greater 
America. " _ 

There is no need for me to tell this committee that we must look 
at, but also beyond, the present and projected programs by which 
water supplies, sewage treatment, schools, and other vital services 
ate brought to the rural community. For beyond human need is 
Kuman aspiration; we look to you and to your colleagues to devise 
the mp'^hoos by which those investments in human resources are made 
which v^fill attract the investor and the industrialist to rural Amer- 
ica as his place of residence and business. 

I know that this i)roblem which is at once of the first urgency and 
greiit complexity will receive your full attention, its ramifications 
explored and in<»ntive provided. A 

Thank you, gentlemen, both for the oppOTttfTiity to appear bejforc 
you and for the evident concern demonstrated. ' 
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Let inv coiicludi' by loavin^r mv pivpared text to say it seems obvi- 
ous to me that the Icx^ation of job opportunities is at the heart, lhat 
IS said not to down^rrade the other pro^^rains whicli look toward the 
' health and the services tliat need to be brought to rural .md smaU^ 
town America, but certainly if we are to solve both the healtli of 
the communities we are talkiii*r iibout and the health of the Nation 
on a pd|)ulation dispersal basis, tlierc mugt be that kind of job op- 
portiinity. ^ , ^ j ..u 

Now, as to how to achieve it, I was interested m and agreed with 
manv if not most of the pohits made by Secretary Freeman. I 
couldn't help but think that I Ix^ieve it to be true that in Great 
Britain, for example, they have gone to the extreme of requiring a 
license beforp vou could locate aplant. 

Now, I would not, nor would I think it ^Ypuld be good for the 
Nation, support any such program in the United States because we 
are still devoted to and oriented toward freedom of choice and ex- 
pression and I think that would vitiate it. I do, however, feel vexy 
strongly that strong incentives must be given and I can't help but 
turiTto the tax incentive as the lever, the handle. That task must be 
done, I tliink: at the Federal level since the tax advantage programs 
that various States have given to industries— seeking to buy uidus- 
tries in this kind of situation— have been destructive, ui many 

instances. - t t • i 

I think that help' has to be at the Federal levgl and if I might 
suggest, I would 'be less worried. Senator, about the economic phi- 
losophy that some have expressed concern alx)ut than I woulfl per- 
haps the practical politics l)ecause if the incentives are to work, it 
would inevitably mean at least the slowing of growth in some of 
the States. 

The Senate is still immune ftom the one-man, one-vote situation 
but across the whole program politically if you are goin«: to say 
we are going to make an extreme specific, we are going to dismantle 
some of the economic health of New York City and m©ve it. to 
Colorado, I suppose that you would find politically a good deal of 
opposition. 

But it seems to me that in the tax incentive area, that is the area 
that we must move if we are to provide the kind of incentive. 

And then I cannot conclude without at least making some brief 
' and perhaps mild response to some of the ideas that were advanced 
by Secretarj- Freeman about the relative leadership at the local, 
State, and Federal levels. I don't intend to argue with it at length, 
but suffice to sa.V that with the probable exception of ycu th-ee 
gentlemen I don't think that the pepple at the Federal le\'el can 
claim a perfect record in this regard, , , , , 

Second, I do feel that there are outstanding leaders at the local 
and State level and I am sure Secretar>' Freeman would agree with 
me there. But more importantly, I want to say this: That it seems 
to me that the concentration of governmental power that undoubt- 
edly has occurred, particularly in the last 30-some years, devised to 
meet many of the real problems in this Nation, nevertheless have 
had one-side effect that i think is unfortunate. With the size of the 
Federal ^tablishment and its location geographically away from 
many of the people, there is a feeling on the part of more and more 
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* people, wlucli is one of the causes of the present frustration, lhaf thev 
cannot effect or participate in government this large and far removed, 
and I would suggest to you that even if some inist^pikes are made 
at the State and local loveK that this is notMiecesfiarily bad; that is. 
the people themselves are' participating and know they are partici 
pating. Even if .they make mistakes I would suggest that they won't 
make^^nv more mistakes than are apt to be made at this level. 

Senator HuMrnREY. Governor, we do want to thank you. Your 
final comment just reminded me that one of the rights of the free 
citizen is the right to be wrong, too, you know. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Senator Humphret. And to make a mistake. Without getting 'nto 
the argimient as to the respective meritsT of local and Federal lead- 
ership. I do believe that there is great talent, ready and available, 
at the loi^al levels but when they don't have the resources, it doesn't 
do much good to have the talents. That is the problem. And we 
have designed a strong central government as the people moved to 
the city, and iis our country became more economically integraded. 
the power of the central government grew and grew and we never 
took a look at the other side as to what was happening at the local 
level. 

I re'ally l)elieve, that this subcomitfee. with the guidance and help 
of some of you men who arc out there on the firing line, and that 
is what a Governor is — the Governor and mayor particularly are 
really right out there where the problems are every day, You have 
got to face the people every day. We face people here, too, but we 
are more removed. Even though we hear from our constituents — and 
I hear from mine a good deal and all of us make very special efforts 
to get back to them if only fbr the reason to stay in contact with 
them. I don't feel I am removed from the people of INIinnesota, but. 
you Iiave to govern. A (rovelnor has to govern and a mayor has to 
govern and a County Commission has to govern, and some way, 
, somehow, we have to find ways and means of giving you the tools 
and the resources to do that job. at least help you to do that job. 

I am not one of the partisans that is adamantly opposed to rev>e- 
nue sharing, as you know. 

Governor Love. 'I am delighted to hear that, and T know that to 
be true. 

, Senator Hvmpiiret. I served in local government and it is no fun . 
if you don't have the means to take care oi the problems. 

The map that you gave us was very intriguing. What you are 
really trying to work at is achievement of some stability m your 
population and also some movement of pcv^ple into your less devel- 
oped areas, isn't it ? 

Govenior Lovj:. That is true. This is exactly what we would like 
to have. As I said, 10 percent live to the western side of the Con- 
tinental Divide. They want,' they need, th6 kind of economic activity 
which would allow Uhem to have a chance to keep some of their ' 
young people in that area. 

Senator Humphret. Senator Cxirtis, although we will instruct our ^ 
staff to do it, I think we as senators need to know u good deal more 
about what is being done in other countries that are faced with 
population problems much more serious than our own. 
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TJie SciUidunaviaii countries, for example. You take a little coun- 
try ^liko Norway that only has one-seventh lisable land area, in 
terms pf productivity, through itjFbanking structure, and its govern- 
mental policies, tried to encourage industry to disperse and to en- 
courage job opportunities throughout the entire country. That is the 
very point you are making. 

I was in Japan a year ago and I was interested in what wtis hap- 
pening in Japanese economic development.- I mentioned this once 
before in one of our hearings. In Japan, the Central Bank, and the 
countrv's bankiug structure — which works in much closer collabora- 
tion with government than our Federal Reserve System dot^s — make 
it very difficult for anybody td establish a new industry in Tokyo 
and make it very convenient to e^ablish industries in the northern 
part^'of Japan or in the other areas that are not heavily populated. ^ 
They are insisting, in other words, on a naTional growth policy. 
^T'ou go to a little country like Israel where every bit of land has 
to be use<l and you find there a very significant and highly devel- 
oped national growth policy. / 

Now, I don't know whether that is the best phrase or not- 
national gr6^vth poli^L'V — but I think what .we are really talking 
about and what Senator Curtis and others have attempted to em- 
phasize is that farm producers get a fair price. We can't expect farm 
producers to subsidize tile rest of the country aixl a lot of our city 
folks don't seem to realize that is what is going on. 

But settin^r that aside for tlie moment, because the Committee on 
.Agriculture has given most of its attention to that aspect of the rural 
problem over the years, the other problem is just what you are talk- 
ing about, and what Senator Curtis has mentioned time after time, 
and. that is jobs, and here again wo have the old problem of which 
come first, the chicken or the egg. 

How do you got jobs? Do you develop the country's facilities, the 
towns and so forth (illeg.V (iH^'g ) bope that the industries will 
come,' or do you try to develop both the counties and attract in- 
dustries simultaneously ? 

(Jovernor Lo\t-:. I think you have to do it both at the same time. 
Certainly theiv have to be' facilities there to stait with. There has ^ 
to be clean water, there have ^to be health services, there have to 
be all o|^ t^he things that exist to one degree or another "u our small 
towns. There are many of them that have fine water systenis and good 
health services and t wouy agree with you. many of them have 
good schools, SiMiator Curtis. 

Senator Hxtophrey. I thought that point was very well taken, 
Carl. 

(lovernor Lovt.. But they don't have some of the cthelr facilities 
thnt are attractive to someone who is looking for the location of a 
branch plai)t, and I think the incentive has to be provided. 

Some greater economic benefit is going to have to be made avail- 
able to the company, the entrepreneur, to locate in this area simply 
as a matter, of national policy. 

Noiv, we*use our tax system as a matter of national policy, not 
just as a means to collect revenue but to express national policies, 
and I don't think it is inconsistent that it be done in this instance. 

Senator Humphret. I think we have to be sufficiently ingenious 
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and in a sense almost tough about it to sot this job done. The needs 
of our rural areas, the needs arc so. manifold. Transportation policies 
ai*e so vital here, too — T mean the access and* movement in and out. 

Yon know, for years we tsubijidized airlines to get them started 
in Minneapolis, Omaha, and 'Deuyer, and so on. N^ow the minute 
that somebody talks about some kind of airline subsidy to get them 
out to Wortbington, Minn., and I can think of some others — there 
is a big to-do albout it and some of the airlines don't want to co- 
operate. 

I appeared l)efore the CAB, which was not what Senators are 
supposed to do, but 1 was upset because the packing plant that was in 
Worthington, and some of the other industries, would have had to 
close because the company pfficials travel by jet and prop plane; 
they don*t all come from the same town. I mean, industries change. 
We h^ive mergers and then bigger companies and if you don't have a 
good means of transportation for them to get in and out of such 
towns th(\v just plain won't stick around. And I went up there and 
lobbied like fury. I used to say that I would fight for anything for 
Minnesota that wasn't nailed "down or that they didn't put you in 
jail for; and I really meant that. 

The other day 1 was over liere to EDA, Economic Development 
Adniiiiistrntion. Wc alwayfe talk about the poverty of Mississippi 
and the poverty of this or that one, because we like to talk about 
other people's problems; but 1 want you to come to Clearwater 
County, ^linn., sometime. You will see some really poor people; we 
have got lots of them down Wirougb central Minnesota. I get ashamed 
to say just an awful lot of folks are in serious trouble and I don't 
need to go to Mississippi co pick on them in order to find problems. 

But T went over to EDA and 1 found out — I was ready to give 
them a real rough time except I found out they had only $50 million 
for development loans for new businesses, new industries, for the 
whole country. 1 said I can use that much in AVliite County, Minn., 
right in the county seat in BiiiTalo, where I live, right out there 
around Waverly — $50 million.. ' 

Wc have a little community up there called Sebeka and the only 
products we have is wdbdpulp. 1 know the Lord should have been 
moiv •lonerous with us but He was on His woodpulp day when he 
came to Sebeka. Wc have there a lot of scrub trees and pine trees 
and hircli. We have woodpulp and we want to put a papeiinill there 
and if we are not able to get the means to build a papermiHrthere — 
when I say "we" I mean private investors because this iSn't going to 
be a socialistic enterprise — then everybody there is either. going to 
leave. Governor, or they are going to go on welfare. 

Governor Love. And where will they go? , 

Senator Humphrey. 'Where will thev go? Most of them will move 
' to Minneapolis and get on Hennepin County, welfare because we are 
short of joDS there. tNlien yOu train people tor jobs you have to have 
the jobs for them. 

Governor Love. That is right. ' 

Senator Httmphret. Wc can develop some jobs up. there in that 
area and I'll be darned, I couldn't get tno money. Of course, I am not 
angry at the administration. I am anjcfry at myself because we have 
got to do something about seeing to it that thei'e i$ more than $50 
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million for economic development in this'comitry. ^Vhen I think of 
the amount of money that we pour out to help other people, I am 
poing to spend the next 10 years of my life-^rying to develop this^ 
country and then maybe we can help some other countries^ and I am 
not an isolationist. 

Senator Ci utis, Wo know that. He lias been scolding me for y(ftirs 
on some of tlicse mj^tters* but I think we need a decade of attention 
to oui-selvos licro to gel our house back in order and if we don't do 
that* we are not going to help anybody. 

If this thing keeps going, like 1 f6el it is, more and more people 
on welfare, more and more people leaving rural counties and running 
to, the cities — and that statistical information as to cost per capita 
of services— f here just isn't going to be anybody to pay the bills. 

Governor Lovt.. You know/it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in 
the current thinking or at least on the part of some people, the con- 
cern that some very concerned people have that w6 are a materialis- 
tic society or the rather bad name that industir sometimes gets now 
with its efTect on the environment, and so on, I dont think that we 
can safely; particularly in the area we aj'e* talking about, accept that 
and reverse completely the thought that America needs, and this is 
somehow so basic it gets 'lost ^i^t of, it needs to produce more. It 
needs to have more jobs. We need to protect the environment cer- 
tainly and I am surprised that that wasn!t the thing that destroyed 
your pap^r mill rather than the lack of money. And we need to 
reorient our thinking in many ways, but with the people we are talk- 
ing about, and this is true across the Nation, we need to have greater 
productivity which would bring more jobs, and this is the answer 
we are talking about in the areas that we are talking about in this 
subcommittee hearing, I believe. 

Senator Humphrey. I just have one question and then I want - 
Senator Curtis to interrogate you. . w u 

You leard some comments here about revenue sharing.' We have 
had our preliminarj^ hearing on that. We will have other witnesses in 
later because I think there is much more we need to know about it. 

Ou' revenue sharing in your State, Governor you are familiar 
with the general outlines of the proposal. There are two kinds — I am ' 
talking about the special revenue sharing. 

Govoi^jior Love. Right/ 

Senator Humphret. That would amount to about $1,100 million 
for the entire Nation under the rural community revenue sharing. 
The bulk of this money would come from the present cate gon cal 
grant progiRims, and according to figures given us by the White 
House, Colorado would receive $10 million, $137,000 under the spe- 
cial revenue sharing approach. This is the exact amount of what the 
administration calls its nold harmle^ baseline, whatever that,means. 

Governor Love. I think it means 

Senator Humphret. As I understand, the hold harmless baseline 
is the 4-year average of what each State has received under the 
categorical grants programs which would be combined now into the 
special revenue sharing. Therefore it seems that Colorado would get 
the same amount of money that it is now receiving tmdet^the cate- 
gorical grant programs — no more, no less. 
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Now, (iovi>nio»\ would you prefer to have tlie pro<rranis which 
aie combined in special revenue sharing — water and sewer grants, 
the foYest service grants. Agricultural Extension Service, and 
othei^would you prefer to liave them as individual efforts or would 
you f)refer,to be given the money that presently goes to these pro- 
grairi? to si>end as you will? 

Governor Love. Well, I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, to the extent 
possible to have them in the foTTfryof block grants. I know tliat it has 
wn said many times but I would jdecrv again the fragmentation that 
has come from the categorical jh-ants that have proliferated and 
been increased. , ? 

I l>clieve that we would knciip in Colorado and could administer 
the kind of program tliat is broadened in more effective, more effi- 
cient maiu^er than we (^ould if each piece is tied to a particular re- 
striction or siBt of circumstanced. 

I would add, however, that whether this particular special revenue 
section passes or ^t, does not indeed get the heart of what we 
are talking about in this hearing, about the kind of rural policy that 
weneed. I say that I wc '-1 prefer and would support not only 
B^^wml revenue sharing but special revenue sharing— -but jiot as an 
answer to this problem here. 

Senator IIumphrey/I like what you said. These are really block 
grants. That is we are really talking about, outside of the general 
revenue sharing, and that is always a subject of considerable dis- 
cussion. There is undoubtedly some benefit' to be derived from cer- 
tain block grants, particularly at local administrative levels, and 
you have correctl;y- noted that it dot^sii't get at the particular problem 
that you have discussed here, in relation to economic development 
and job opportunities, and 1 think that is the missing section here. 

I don't want to get this committee just bound up in tlie battle over 
special revo^nue sharing and fprget what the ballgame is about. This 
IS part of the show. 

Senator, T am sorry to take so much time. 

Senator Curtis. That is all righc. 

(governor Loye. out of deference to the witness who follows you. 
I will make this rather short. You made very fine contributions to 
our record here* this morning and a number of imoortaut points. I 
noted particularly what you had to say about the ^^an Luis Valley. 

1 vjsited out the^'e so many times; it is a wonderful place. 

What this amounts to is while States and State governments are 
concerned, vitally cracemed, with this popijtl^ition loss and the failure 
of some communities to go ahead ^ith job opportunities, we are 
really dealing with a series of community problems; isn't that 
correct? 

Governor Love. I would agree. 

Senator Curtis. Becalise the area that you mentioned is not too 
many miles irom the area that is on the verge of becoming one great 
n^etropolitap area, I thinjc that that has been a very valuable con- 
tribution Xx^ our work here as we just are beginning these hearings. 
Thero fit« iQiuw otber Doints, too'. 

^ We lire jia^ aelij^ted to h^ve you here and I concur with what you 
have said, , 
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Governor Lo\t. Thank vou very much. 

Senator Humphrey. I think we should tell tlie Governor we are 
not letting vou off as easilv as today because we want you to give 
us— and you will be getting a letter from the committee— a sort of 
a picture of what you are doing in Colorado in rural development 
and. Governor, what vou would like to do, j u 

I think there is a tremendous reservoir of good ideas here from 
people like yourself. 

How long have vou been Governor, now ? , - t 

Governor Lo\t.. I was elected first in 1962 and took office in Jan- 
uarv, 1963. , , 

Senator Humphrey. Well, vou have had 8 years now of practical 
experience with vour State, during a peroid of tremendous develop- 
ment. I suppose* in this last 10-vear period that more changes have 
taken place in Colorado tlian in the previous 20, 25, 30 years? 

Governor I^ve. And as I say, it seems to me at least, and it is 
partly Ix^cause I am more familiar with it, but it is easier to see 
what" the problem is in Colorado than it is in the rest of the country, 

I don't mean to delav Governor Guy, but in addition to being not 
onlv willing but pleased to provide the additional information which 
v6u seek, if vou would find it advantageous we will be delighted to 
"have your subcommittee meet in ColoraSo at some time in the future. 

Senator Humphrey. I am very partial to it. , 

Governor IjOve. It is a good time to come; come in the summer. 

Senator Hu^iphrey. I spent one of the most beautiful years in my 
life in vour State and I love it. . xr t_ i 

Sorry, Carl, I haven't spent that much time in Nebraska. 

Thank you. Governor. 

Governor Guv of North Dakota, we want to welcome you. 

Governor, we are pleased to have you come all the way from Bis- 
margk to share this time with us and I want to say for the purpoiie 
of this record and sharing my thoughts with my colleague. Senator 
Curtis, that I have been duly impressed over the years with your 
dedication to i-ural America and your tlioughtful and constructive 
suggestions, including vour messages to the legislature and the very 
significant messages that you have made on other public occasions, 
and before other public bodies. ^ . ^ 

We welcome you and thank you for coming, and let us hear from 
your wise and good mind. 

STATEMENT OF HON, WILLIAM L, GTJY, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
NORTH DAKOTA, BISMARCK, N: BAK. 

(Governor Gut, Mr. Chairman and Senator Curtis, may I present 
mv aide, Arthur McKinney, who will help me. 

Senator Humfhiiet, Mr. McKinney, we welcome you, . , , , 

Governor Gut. What we are discussing this mtfming is the single 
most important issu^ facing the Nation today, thongh sadly not 
enough leaders have a broad enough viewpoint to recopiM it. 

Population maldistribution is the core that feeds hundreds of 
categorical, economic, and envirdnmlental problems that plague most 
countries of the world but particularly the United ^^,of America. 

We have discovered in America that there is a big difference be- 
tween standard of living and quality of living. 
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«„S! °t living lefors to tochnological advances, sueli as tlip 

automobUe color television, nylon hose, golf carts, jet airplane travel' 

P.^ ^n!?*' ^^'V"'''''"^' ^^^^^'""^ '"'^'''■^ hammers, vacuum clean- 
era. ana on ann on. 

Quality of living refers to the environment ia which we live— 

the noise level the purity of water, the wiiolesomeness of air t'>e 

esthetic view of flowei-s and mountains, the freedom to think and 

ir„r'°'"'^'!l^ ^? our own desijms. the absence of fear from crime and 

is lo:e'ri4t%t ui^^^^^^ '"'"^ ^^-^''^ 

I'iv'ifJln^'''""' factors are involved in standard of 

Mi'ff and in quality of living. One factor is technological advance 
he suppor ing structure to a rising standard of living. A second fac-' 
LTf '.nci:oasing population and its distribution 

as the root cause of a diminishing nualitv of living 

It IS ii-onic that technological advance can raise the standard of 
m nig and yet be a secondary factor in diminishing quality of life 
L ncont rolled or misdirected techhologj- can lower the quality of ife 
me'nt "^""^ pollution of the environ- 

pur economic system calls for technological advance and com- 
petition and. therefore, we can expect our standard of living to 
continue t(^ rise rapidly in tlie future. Will tliis rise add or detract 
from the quality of living? "i^tract 

The distribution of our population, however, as it affects tlie qual- 
ity ot life can be quife separate and apart from the relentless cliance 
tliat goes on in our technical and economic system. Population dis- 
trilHi ion has long been a direct or indirect' concern of people tlie 
world over, but especially in the United States. 

I<..xploration of new lands and colonization or settlement of the 
TTnlS'J'V' 1^°"^ policy, pursued by civilized men. Our 

LUi ted States has pursued population distribution programs in sev- 
eral forms over the years. 

The Homestead Act was designed to attract people into under- 
populated areas of the country. 

The land grant to railroads was designed to open up new oppor- 
tunities in the West. , ^ r kj^j^ikji 

Land grants to scliools. colleges, and universities were a pait of a 
program to furnish educational opportunity that would make life 
.^he underpopulated part of the country more attractive 
A 160-acre maximum for irrigation units was imposed upon Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects so that opportunity for irrigation bene- 
fits woH'u accrue to many people. 

Horace Greeley's population distribution program was - "Go wP9t 
young man, go west." ^ ^ "a. wo wesr. 



In recent decades the old policies and programs to distribute pop- 
yjation have become overrun and almost ineffective because of the 
irtcreased national population, the onslaught of technology, and the 
di^pearance of the Western frontier, 

trilStuin? ^***o" suddenly concerned about population dis- 



The violena* and the low (luulity of life that' has been known 
in th*^ crowded ghettos of our largest cities for decades is now spread- 
ing to the urban areas and to the smaller cities. Part of this cancerous 
spread can be attributed to cdhgestion of people. 

Overpopulation and congestion are extremely costlv, both in eco- 
nomic cost and in social cost. The economic costs of congestion as 
reflected in transportation cost, insurance cost, air atid water pollu- 
tion control cost, fire and police protection, hospitalization, educa- 
tion, ar ^ recreation are staggering. 

The social costs of hopelessness, frustration, mental illness, fear, 
lives turned to crime, and reduced productivity of individuals are 
impossible^^to measure but we know they are substantial and real 



costs. 



The JJation's attention is pointed the vast problems of uncon- 
trolled population density and the fading of opportunities for a 
good life in congested areas. . . 

It is natural that the attention of the news media, the politician, 
and the sociologist be directed toward the problems of the cities 
because that is where most of the people are. Ai\d measured in the 
number of those who cry out for help, it would appear that the 
problem of j^opulation distribution exists mainly in the city. But the 
high economic and social costs of city congestion are only one side 
of the coin. The other side of the coin, with problems that are just 
as real if not as drranatic, is the problem of underpopulation. 

There are areas. States and regions where people are leaving the 
farms and ranches and small town communities seeking opportunity 
elsewhere. This movement awa;^ ^^om the nlral areas results in lower 
tax base and a gradual diminishing of the number of people neces- 
sary to support such essential institutions as schools, hospitals, 
clmrches, and recreational facilities. The standard of living and the 
quality of living then diminish in the underpopulated areas. 

We'are told that with the present trend of population growth in 
this country we will have 100 million more Americans living here in 
the year 2000 than we have at present. ^ ^ i j 

Where \^1 they live? Can they be absorbed without further de- 
struction oT the quality of. life that we have in this cdlmtry today? 

The answer should be obvious, even without scientific documgjita- 
tion. One hundred million^ore Americans*crowded into the Bf#»^ 
contrested areas in this Nation will create the impossible situatton o^ 
continuing deterioration of services that is already plainly seen in 
some of our largest cities. , . ■ j- x u 

The United States desperately needs a population distribution 
policy and I cannot emphasize that too strongly, the United States 
desperately needs a population distribution Dohcy ^at could guide 
both the private economic sector and the levels of government. 

This policy should state that it is possible to miaintain and even 
increase the quality of life for all Americans if we distribute the 
opportunities, and hence jobs, and hence people over a wide geo- 
graphic area of our country. v \ j 

The planning^^f_our private sector of the economy should be 
voluntarily directed towalRhthe following of such a policy. 

Whether you call the policy one of voluntary pwulation distribu- 
tion, or opportunity distribution, or rural-urban Mance would not 
matter so long as the principle is applied. 
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mnni fJ!™? ""P^^t'i"'- Pcrhaps, is the need for our Federal Govern- 
ment to be pursuing a goal of population distribution. The Federal 
iTOvemment at present, through its myriad of unorganized, inadvert- 
ent ^/mS"*"?' the greatest factor in this Nation's maldistribution 
pnn 'Ti "t population. T want to emphasize that as strongly as I 
can. The. Federal Government, at the present, through its myriad 
ot iinorganizeu. inadvertent programs, is the greatest factor in this 
Nation's i^mldistribution and shift of population. 

HVoMf ""^fJ" ^ that way. This is not a natural phenomenon 
like the rising of tlie sun. It is manmade. • 

nonnSfi^'^^^F^'' of government policy becoming the root cause of 
population shift could begin with Defense Departnjent higher-edu- 
S?^'i(;'''"i • ^ '''''l^^^^y rest^f^rch department bl^t up in a specific 
n nfvTi r Kl^^T''^ ^■'^""''^ ^••'^•V field to the 

nr,JFLl 1 ^^1 ^'■'i'" '^r'" "P situatioiT which perpetuates 
large Federal educational grants to the university 

Defonso industries expand and locate near the institution of higher 
educiition which has a Government-stimulated research' expertise 
• TlK;se defense industries then set in motion a skilled worker drain! 
. Ihe primary defense industjies, of course, then generate satellite 
indnstnes and service industries which further cause a shift or an 
lutlow ot people. * 

This liipidly growing complex, triggered bv Defense Department* 
grants and contracts, now requires increased educational and medical 
taolitics. 

Federal Government programs are implemented to provide more 
> pi imnry and secondary school classrooms and junior college. facilities. 
Hill-Burton funds are made available to build hospitals and clinics. 
Ihese new additions rouse educators and health professionals to 
shitt from other areas to this new area of demand./ 

n. IS process is even carried out in the field of recreation and cul- 
tural advantages to include Federal programs to assist in recreational 
tacility development, art galleries, drama theatres, and the like This 
in turn causes people to gravitate to this area/ who are skilled in 
recreational direction and teaching, and participation in the arts. 

1 his wrenching and tearing was provoked by the Federal defense 
etfoit and fed by otlier Federal programs. Problems were created in 
underpopulated areas by causing people to be attracted out in an 
attempt to hll the manpower needs of Federal programs designed to 
al eyiate problems in ovef-popiilated areas already overcrowded by 
otMr federally induced poptriation shifts. 

I believe quality of life can be enhanced for all Americans by 
Government programs following a single national policy of distribu- 
tion of opportunity and population. 

For example, the Department of Defense must be made conscious 
of the vast power it has i.. shifting population hf actions it takes 
tlirough such programs as it's educational grants and defense pro- 
curement contracts. The same is true of other Federal m-ants and 
projects, of course. 

We might takp the pressure, off both' the congested areas and the 
underpopulated krem of oUr country by considering some orograms 
in an mtegrjited i>Iah under a national population distrjbu-Mon poHcv 
I would suggest consideration of the following: 
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1. A complete overhaul of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and its archaic freight rate determining mechanism in order that - 
areas wWtli are now denied adequate transportation rates and serv- 
ice caiH)e made economically competitive with other areas now enjoy- 
ing economic advantage. 

A national plan of water resource protection, preservation, and 
development so that water resources would remain available in un- 
derpopulated areas rather than diverted to already congested areas 
for further population growth. 

3. -Incentive programs to encourage small industry to expand to 
areas designated by th^ Federal Government as underpopulated 
through devices such as tVese: (a) Federal tax incentives; (6) Fed- 
eral Small Busines Administration loans with subsidized interest . 
rates; and (c) manpower training programs to assure a supply of 
trained labor, 

4. riacement of major Federal installations in 'areas of under- 
population. 

;>. Major Federal research grants to colleges aihd universities lo- 
cated in those States or areas which can gracefully absorb a larger 
population.* 

6. Federal procurement contrnct preference to industries which 
are small and which might be located in an area in which greater 
population growth is being encouraged. 

7. An agricultural price support and farm credit program that 
would be adequate to make it possible for farmers to continue as 
producers on individual units rather than the present trend toward 
large-scale corporation farming. 

You will note that the suggestions I make here are those which 
would increase opportunity in areas not suffering from overpopula- 
tion and, therefore, only indirectly deal with areas badly congested 
with too manv people. 

My view ox the passing scene for the past decade has been that 
of Governor of North Dakota, a State with a very high quali;ty of 
living but a low density of population. 

Our State's population decreased from 032.446 people in 1960 to 
617,761 in 1970. Our upper Midwest farm States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming lost population or increased 
(mly slightly in the last decade. ^ 

I have watched an average of nearly 10,000 North Dakotans leave 
each year because job opportunities d<a not exist in sufficient numbers 
to hold them in their nativ e State. 

The loss of thes(» young, i productive, well-educated, and trained 
North Dakotans is difficult to accept when they are needed so 
urgently in North Dakota. When these young people leav^ our State, 
drawn by the hue of job opportunities elsewhere, they become part 
of the problem of overeongestiqn in another State. 

North Dakota does not seek a large influx of new people, but we 
believe we should somehow be able to hold those 300,000 of our own 
children who will probaWv migrate to other States in the next 30 
years. North Dakota also Jeels some responsibility to take its place 
in absorbing a part of the national population increase. 

North Dakota is the most agricultural of all the States; Its geo- 
graphic location in the center of the continent is one major factor 
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which has kept manufacturing growth down, and hence job oppor- 
-tunities outsiae of farming are scarce. 

This Nation's policy of Federal programs which guarantee foirfd 
to the Nation's consumers at very low prices, along with the 
nological change in farm machinery, has shifted tens of thousands 
of people out of the business of farming into other pursuits. 

Twenty years ago there were 254,487 people living on North 
Dakota farms. Today there ai-e approximately 157,500 people liying 
in the country on farms. Most of these people' have abandoned farm* 
ing. Others still farm f;'om a ba^e in town. 

This replacement of human resources by mechanical resources 
might ho justified in terms- of cheap food to consumers, but it has 
raised havoc with the social and economic structure of rtiral com- 
munities. 

There are proposals that our Nation's populatiq;) growth can be 
absorbed hy n'ftw model cities started from scratch. This is certainly 
part of the solution and a good one, but does il go far enough? 

If each State were to build a new model <'ity to serve 250,000 
people by the end of this century, we would have accommodated 
12.5 million people in those model cities and there \^onld still be 
88 million more Americans asking where they were expected toJive. 
It is necessary to provide job opportunities as well as i^idences. 
There are those who say that certain cities should be/desi^ated as 
rowth centers and that those growth centers shoujd be cities which 
avo at present 50;000 people. or more. I cannot .agree. 
I believe every city and village in rural America, no matter what 
its siice* has a potential to be a growth center. Nq matter what size 
we find a city in America today, it was once a tiny village. 

I emphasize that some villages and cities have certain advantages 
from the standpoint of geographic location, water resources and so 
forth hnt under no circumstances could I support a program that 
would recognize only certain sized towns and cities as potential 
growth centers. 

If there is an emphasis on programs to promote ^owth, it should 
include the smallest village tnat seeks to increase its size. ^ 

AMmt needs to be done in the already overcrowded cities and urban 
^eas is another vast story and I do not attempt in this paper to 
offer solutions for conditions of present overcrowding. My sugges- 
tions on population distribution are an attempt to peer into the 
future.' _ \ 

The number of programs that could be adopted unde^ national 
popiilation distribution policy is endless. \ 

The major hurdle now is to admit as a Nation that quality of lUe 
is rapidly diminishing in many areas and jthat unless we do have 
a imtional policy of opportunity distribution, and hence population 
distribution, we are headed for ever-increasing economic and social 
problems as integral parts ^f a rapidly diminishing quality of life. 

There has long been an attitude in America that the king can do 
no wrong. Yet, evidence abounds that the king, or those who hold 
economic or government powers, can do wrong and are doing wrong. 
Wrong is being done because there is not enough Federal leadership 
to do right. 
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It is already too late to retrieve the lives of mHlions of Americans 
who have already passed away or are finishing out a life of suffering 
because we believed that every person, organization, business, or 
corporation and governmental unit should dc allowed to do their 
own thing unhampered by any national policy of voluntary p^ula- . 
tion distribution. I believe the day of that questionable luxury igpast. 

The shrinking farm population of the countryside and the oying 
rural commimities in North Dakota are experiencing serious prob- 
lems to the people remaining, less dramatic perhaps than the^ teem- 
ing* crime-ridden, congested, poverty stricken, frustrating existence 
of those people who push and shove and fight their way toward the 
imagined opportunities that quite often do not exist for them in 
the tities ana urban areas, 

I have seen the Federal Government for years trying to beat out 
a few little brush fires while the forest fire behind them rages out of 
control. 

I think it is time for national planning to attack distribution of 
opportunity on a comprehensive and total front. 

Population maldistribution is the root cause of so many seemingly 
separate social and economic ills of our Nation. It should be treated 
first. . * . i 

This liearino: rfould well be of exceptionally historic import. It 
marks tlie first tilne that Congress has indicated that population dis« ^ 
tribution is a comprehensive problem th^^ust be treated on an, 
incredibly broad front under a single national policy. 

Now, ^Ir. Chainnan, I jotted a few quick notes down from the 
testimony previously. 

Senator Humphret. Please share your thoughts with us on those. 

Governor Guy. Iii 1966 I introduced the first resolution to the 
National Governors Conference cabling for a national policy on 
population distribution. That resolution submitted to the Re^^ula- 
tions Committee waJWaughed out of the committee. So I took it to 
the floor of the confeB^nce and after a very lively and long debate, 
it was passed unanimously by all the Governors. 

I have submitted those resolutions each ^ear since and they have 
passed unanimously. 

The Governors of this country realize and call out for a national 
population distribution policy. 

Secretary Freeman was one of our first exponents, that I am 
aware of, to point to the need for what he called rural-urban bal- 
ance. I give him credit for pioneering in tliat field. 

I visited some of the countries that you have mentioned. The 
Japanese Governors visited America in 1968. As chairman of the 
National Governors Conference in that year it was my privilege to 
host them in Des ^Ioine§. We asKed the Japanese Governors what 
subject tliey would like to take up in joint conference. The subject 
that they asked to discuss was wnat is America doing about mal- ^ 
distribution of population, and we had to admit that America is 
doing nothing. . 

King Olaf of Norw^ visited the upper Midwest in 1969. In an 
offhand remark he saidcme of Norway's oiggest problems is the shift 
of population from the o<iuntryside to the cities, and we are not 
prepared to httndle it* . 
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In 1970, a delegation of Nigerian students visited my office. They 
asked me what I thought was the greatest problem in America and 
I said population, distribution. I said you in the' underdeveloped 
countries don't have that problem, and they burst out laughing. They 
said that is one of their major problems of people coming in from the 
countryside totally incapable of employment, but congesting the 
urban ai^as. 

Senator' Curtis asked a question about planning and I want to 
make this statement as forcefully as I can : 

The U.S. Federal Government is the only level of government in 
our Federal system that studiously avoids comprehensive planning. 
States and local governments are way ahead. If * you go down to 
the State office building right here a block from the -^^liite House, 
the comprehensive plan for Wasliington, D.C., is on display; and 
yet we liaven't come to the realization that we need a comprehensive 
plan for the United States of America. 

It is very difficult for State and local government to mesh their 
planning with Federal policy that does not exist in a comprehensive 
Federal plan. 

I might site one example: 

RajlpiUf is a popular subject of thought" and conversation and yet 
RaikJax today is set up to furnish transportation from one congestfed 
are4 to the other. 

Senator Humphret. Governor ' 

Governor Gut. It totally misses the point, that we must develop 
other areas of this Nation and it requires transportation to do it. 

Senator Humphrey. In fact, I am pleased that you have noted 
Railpax. I yas going to ask something ab(M|^iat. because Railpax 
not only afforrls a means of transportation irom' one congested area 
to another but it runs totally contrary to declared national policy, 
public law, in the Agricultural Act of 1970. 

The Agricultural Act of 1970 is "just as much a law as the NATO 
Treaty and we are always being reminded of our foreign commit* 
ments. We hav^e some domestic commitments and the law of title IX 
of the Agricultural Act of 1970 says the peace, the prosperity? and 
the well-being — I have forgotten the exact words — of this Nation 
depends upon a better distributiotteof population, and the availability 
of opportunities, et cetera, in our rural areas as well as our urbaii 
areas. 

Now, the Railpax operation is an open defiance, open violation, 
of this law, but is was conceived because there is no national plan. 

I am so glad to hear what you have said. We are afraid to talk 
about national planniiip. We have a State plan in Minnesota, as 
you know. W^ have a State planning board, t know you have State 
lanning in vour State, The 50 States with few exceptions, I suppose, 
ave some form of State planning and most all cities have a city 
planning commission. 

The planning agency of the Federal Government that is supposed 
to have a passion for anonymity is known as the Bureau of the 
Budget. There has never bean any relationship between what any 
department of the Federal Government is doing and what you want 
to dc in N.D. The Bureau of the Budget was conceived in secrecy 
and presented to the Congress of the United States as if it was the 
Immaculate Conception. 
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Governor Gut. Mr. Chairman, if I can observe, this is the day 
of the computer where we can store a fantastic amount of useful 
mformation, and yet the Federal Government has so fragmented this 
valuable tool that it is almost unusable in total p|ptnning. 

In my judgment the most ^important Cabinet level department 
should be the Department of National Planning with a Division of 
the Bureau of the Budget and a Division of Executive Management 
in it I have advocated (that for several years, but I can t seem to 
get anybody to realize what it is like to be in a State trying to deal 
with a Federal Government that doesn't know where it is gmng. 

Senator Humphbet. And the Congress of the United States is 
divided jurisdictionally in such a way that each part is like a member 
of the tfnited Nations— Armed Services, Foreign Relations, Judici- 
ary, Agriculture, Labor. Whan we get together it is by. accident rather 
than by design. There is no joint committee in the Congress nor 
any special committee on national .goals and priorities. None. 

If I were to nsk tluw of the most intelligent and well informed 
persona in the United States what are our national goals and priori- 
ties and they would give me three different answers. 

We don't know wnat the goals are. We don't know what the 
priorities are. We don't know where we are going to put our re- 
sources. We haven^t the slights idea.^And while this is i^ot the 
only— on tptal problem relatmg to population distribution, i^ surely 

is involved. . . ^ , . , xx- i. 

I call it national growth policy, but I think you were getting at 
the same thing, popiUation distribution and national growth. I mean 
the movement and settlement pattern of population and the develop- 
ment of the economic resources of our country. 

Governor Gut. Senator, I find some people are reluctant to accept 
the phrase 'S^oluntary population distribution," but when I use the 
phrase "distribution of opportunity," which means the same thmg, 
it is more acceptable. . i j t 

Senator Hitmphret. Well, whatever it is, it needs to be done. 1 
mustfsay. Governor,*! am very impressed by some of the specific 
recommendations you have made. No, we have heard from many 
people. We have read a lot and we are getting a good deal of in- 
formation. I venture to say that very few people today accept a few 
with some political orientation, are recommending a complete oyei^- 
haul of the Interstate Commerce Commission and its archaic freight 
rate determining mechanism. The ICC is life and death ior some 
of us in certain areas of this country. The same thing is true of the 
CAB, Federal Aviation Administration, the Maritime Commission. 

I had a little probl^sm the othc r day with the Port of Duluth where 
the Federal Government was killing our port on which we haigs spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars to bring the St. Lawrence Seaway 
benefits all the way up to the G^eat Lakes and Lake Superior; and 
the policy of the Federal Government was denying us the shipment 
of goods. They were shipping grain and food and processed mate- 
rials by rail clear across the United' States to east doast ports at ex- 
orbitant rates as compared to what they could hkve .shipped out of 

the Port at Duluth. n ru^r^ ^ ^ 

We were shipping a year ago tonnage rimnmg 6,000 to 8,000 tons 
of this food product in the month of March. We shipped 40 tons 
this last year in the month of March. 
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That IS why I think your statement is so pertinent. It is so direct 
\\e are (romg to get some attention in this country for this problem. 

>ow, here you are possibly the best informed man in the United 
states on this subject, at least I think yQu are. And that is why 
yon were invited. And for some reason or another there are people 
more interested in the half dozen kids oat here running up and down 
in the street, although for a good cause— to end the war— but they 
are more interested in them, than they are in the total future in this 
countFv, alx)ut population distribution. Until we can find a way and 
a means to get public attention we are. not going to get anythij^ 
done 111 America, because America works on what I call psycfiolojHI 
cal, physio ogical policy: Empty stomach, ful head; full stomach, 
empty head. 

You know you have got to be hurt before you get well I regret 
it but tliJrt IS tlie way it goes and we have to get some attention before 
we ^et any answers. 

Now, we are getting some answers from you. I liked your specifics. 
I he incentive programs, a place for the Federal installations in 
areas of iinderpopulation. 

The Federal Government makes General Motors look like it is a 
peanut stand when it comes to purchases and business contracts. By 
the sheer impact of contracts and location of faciliti^, you can 
change the population pattern in this country; 'no doubt about it. 
And, by the wriy, I want the staff to take a look at the Committee 
on (fovernrnent Operations of some years ago when I was there as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Research and Reorganization. • 

We did a study on the allocation of Government grants for re- 
search and development. t 

For example, I liacl the president of the University of California * 
in. We found that they had 30— or 25, I guess, Xobel Prize winners 
and when I was complaining that there wore not enough Govern- 
ment ^riant.s farting into North Dakota for research, or South 
Dakota— we were doing quite well at the University of Minnesota 
since It is a bi^r university— but in some of the smalfer communities 
and smaller colleges the answer was, well, von don't have any Nobel 
Prize winners. I said, well, how many did California have before 
you put III the Hist Federal money? The rich get richer, the poor 
get poorer. They had one. And after they put in about another 
$100 million tliey got five. Then* you get five and you get six and then 
you put m another $100 million and you get 12; and 60 percent of the 
entire budget of the University of California was Federal grants, 
GO percent. ' ^ & » 

\ ou go to Boston and in the Lincoln Laboratories— I think in the 
testimony liere today from eitner yourself or Governor Love, it was 
stated that when you start putting Federal moneys in, you not only 
create the Research establishment but also the industry follows the 
research and tlien the auxiliary industries follow the big industries 
and pretty soon you get a ^lid mass of economy and human activity 
and you are soon faced with the problem of what are you going to 
do about the poor housing and the highways. 

I thi nk we can demonstrate categorically, and I am saying this 
primarily for the benefit of my staff people Vere, that we can demon- 
strate that the taxpayers of this country can reduce their outlays for 
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imt)rovinfr the qiialitv of lifo in this country by 50 percont if we 
pet a better population distribution, I am sure of it. We can reduce 
the tax outhiv, the cost to the taxpayers for services, by 50 percent 
if we get a r'nrtre dispensed population distribution in this country 
because when you start to put social services into these extremely 
large cities, which are absolutely necessary under present conditions, 
the cost is fantastic, . j. xr \r i 

When my people read in ^linnesota that the city of New York 
pftvs $600 a month or $800 a month for housing a relief client, a 
welfare case, T iret about a thousand letters wanting to know what 
has gone wrong? "Are vou gcfing to vote for that. Humphrey?" 
You "know it doesn't malie much sense, but in New York things are 

verv costly, ^ . . 

Well, enough of that. I would likr to hear from your associate 
if he has any observations he would like to make. 

What is your role, sir? 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR McKINNEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE GOVERNOR, STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, BISMARCK, 
N. DAK. ^ 

Mr, McKiXNET. I am administrative assistant to Governor Guy. 
I don't believe I coald add anything to what the Governor has said. 
We feel very strongly about these problems in Nortli Dakota be- 
ciLUse as you' said earlier today, we are faced with these problems on 
a day-to-day basis and so we see the problems. We live with them 

every day. , j i ^ 

• Senator HrMPiiRET. Governor, do you have a rural development 
program in North Dakota, a specifically designated one? 

Governor Gut, We harve a pi^ot project that encompasses several 
counties. 

Senator Hx^mphret. Multicounty operation? 

Governor Gut. Right, but the Rural Development Administration 
that came out said they could go only into depressed areas, meaning 
the Indian reservations. I told these people the only hope that we 
have of helping these Indians is to develop where. development can 
take place and provide them iobs, which is not an the reservation. So 
unless you declare all of the State of North Dakota as eligible under 
the Rural Development— this was Economic Development Adminis* 
tration— I said I don't want to participate at all. So we have a rural 
developme)\t project, yes. We have a wheel-spinning operation going 
on now where Federal agencies are' trying to get together to do 
things, but something is missing. I don't know what it is. So, EDA 
niid Rural Development both have really not taken hold in our State. 

Senator HrMPiiRET. Well, one of the things that is missing in these 
coordinations of Federal agencies, is they don't know what they are 
coordinating, o . ^ / 

Governor Gry, Tliat is right. That is part of it. 

Senator Humphrey. I mean, what is the plan that encompasses 
North and South Dakota, for example, Wyoming, Montana, part of 
^Missouri ? We are all in the Missouri River Basin, so to speak, there. 
The river basin concept has a great deal of relevancy to our economic 
and social problems. You get the Federal agencies together a^id most 
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of the people that run them don't even know where the Missouri 
Kiv^r IS until they get out there. That is the God's truth. I have 
worked with these people. They are bright; they are smart, but 
somehow or other you are not smart enough unless you have been 
educated certam places. You know, you cannot possibly know what 
IS gomg out in our part of the country if you have got a degree from 
Dartmouth, Well, that doesn't help out there particularly: 

Governor Gxnr, You asked some questions on revenue sharing and 
generally I support President Naon's concept on revenue sharing, 
1 haye no quarrel with the geneifel revenue sharing but his block 
grants, the President's block grants or bringing some c- '^gories to- 
gether poses some problems for us. 

For example, he has stopped the release of $300,000 to form a 
Xive-btate economic development region because he says we wAl soon 
be getting revenue sharing and we States can make decision 
whether we want to use that Federal money for a^^w=^te economic 
development region. But that is objectionabfe^-ecause we don't then 
have .the Federal agencies tied in with this five-State regional oper- 
ation; and, furthermore, the priority in Wyoming might be different 
than the priority in South Dakota or Montana and we might never 
get together under that tjpe of a block grant. 
^The Arts and Humanities Council, if that were included in an edu- 
cational block grant, it would die in Xorth Dakota. So if that is to 
live, some of these programs must remain as categorical -grants. 

Some of them lend themselves to' block grants, but those that 
involve multistats activity or Federal cooperation will not lend them- 
selves to brock grant revenue shiiring. 

Senator Humphrey, We ai«^ going to send to your office, Governor, 
some questions that we tluiflc ought to be answered to get us some 
more detailed jnformatiprt. You will be asked to give us an overall 
review of your situation in your State on rural development, popu- 
lation distribution, what you are trying to do about it, what funds 
you think the Federal Government ought to be pumping into that 
particular area, ^ ^ 

I was just appalled yesterday when I went to EDA and found out 
that they had the grand total of $50 million for the entire United 
States of America, for over 1,000 counties that have lost population 
or 300 counties that they call distressed counties,' $50 million for 
economic development of this great Republic. That would not de- 
velop Marysville Township; it is just disgusting. And we have got 
to do something about it. This is what we call getting our priorities 
straightened out. But we are going to need the help of men like 
. yourself. 

Now, if you will tell me how' I can get some attention as to what 
IS going on m this'country on the need -for more dispensed poptila- 
tion distribution, I would appreciate it. 

Now, the National Farmers Union catne here to. Washington. It 
is a great organization; it had its national convention here in the 
city of Washington. They wanted a radio station; they wanted a 
TV came^ra to covet their convention activities. They were here 5 
days. They had a thotisand people here. And they needed no press 
attention. They had as many people here, by the way, as camped 
out here- on the Mall The trouble was that they stayed in hotels 
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^Now, how do we got the plight of these people to the attention of 
the New York Times and the Chi«igo Tribune and ABC and NBC 
and^CBS, which are great educational industries in their own right? 
I mean, how do we do that ? ^ 

We had the Census Director up here who gave us information 
before anvthing was published. Wouldn't you have thought some- 
body would have enough sense to grab onto it? Here was a man that 
was giving us inside statistical evidence in advance of piiblication. 
Not a single person was here lo cover it. I enjoyed it. It was a* nice 
conversation. I am smarter than most people now because I got this 
advance information. 

We had three Cabinet officers here to talk about revenue sharing 
and rural community development and not a single camera or radio 
microphone. 

How are we going to educate the American public? But somebody, 
can. come on down here and say, there are 22 kids unemployed some- 
place and there will be 44 (^ameras, particularly if they start raising 
cane. 

I testified in a committee hearing the other day and they just 
packed them in, had cameras all over the place. I have a go6d idea 
how to get attention but I don't want to have to go into that. 

Governor Gin'. Senator, I think the first step is to ^t Congress 
to recognize that the most important single issue facing America 
today IS population or distribution of opportunities and make a 
statement, a statement^ of principle or polipv- The President should 
do it, but in the absen^^ of the President I 'would think the Con- 
gress should ,do it, and tlieu I think the need is to tie together 
both sides of the coin — John Lindsay's problem of congestion with 
Bill ^Guy's problem of loss df population. 

Seiiator HrMPiiRET. They are the opposite sides^ of the coin. , 

Governor Guy. Right. 

Senator Humphrey. And we don't want to get into a situation 
here where we are antiurhan. To the contrary. 
Governor Guy. Not at all-. 

Senator Humphrey. I think those of us that live upstream 
know that the only way you control the flood downstream is in the 
watei-sheds and that is exactly where our problem is in urban 
America. 

I see this happening in Minneapolis today. I see, for example,^ 
the young Indian youth coming into Minneapolis looking for a )ob. 
H:* (ouldn t gef a job up in HWker (\)unty, in Heltrami County or 
wouldn't get enough work on the reservation so he conies to Minne- 
apolis. He cannot get a job there so he goes on relief i And it con- 
tinues pouring in, pouring in, and on a worldwide basis. 

Well, we are gomg to do our best. We are g:oing put to Iowa 
next week. Governor, then over to the University of South Dakota, 
but we are also going to get into the Southwest and Northeast and 
middle Atlantic States. 

I had the agricultural commissioner of Pennsylvania come to see 
me iiere yesterday. You know, I never dreamed that they had 
these type of serious problems in Pennsylvania, to show you now 
little we know. Did you ever take a look af a metropolitan news- 
paper and try to find anything about rural America? Keally, our 
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problem is coinmuiiicatioii. They talk about the generation gap. 
It is not thai at all; it Is a communications gap. We just dont, 
know, rcoplc, just like our people regrettably out in the rural 
Amorica. don't know enough about the situation. They -lon't under- 
stand the probhim that Mr. Lindsay has to face or lur. Tate, or 
Mr. Daley, or Mr. Flaherty over in Pittsburgh. We just somehow 
or oflier are not meshing and we cannot solve these problems just 
looking to rural America or looking to urban. We have got to 
take the Guy formula, take a look at both sides of the cbim 
Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned', to recon- 
vene subject to the t^all of the Chair.) 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1971 

U.S. Skxate. 
Subcommittee ox Rural Development 
of the commtitee on aoricultuhe and forestry, 

Wmhington^ D.C, 

TliO committee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:80 p.m. in room 1318,^ 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey presiding. 
Present: Senators Humphrey, Curtis, Dole, and Bellmon, 

STATEMENT OF HTJBERT H. HUMPHREY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Humphrey. We will convene the hearing. Some of our 
Senate colleagues are over answering the quorum call right now. 1 
hope you will bear with us. This has not turned out to be the day 
we exactly planned when we made these hearings, and thero are a 
number of quorum calls that will be made and the necessity for Sen> 
ators to move back and forth from the floor. I regret to hold you up. 
For a Senator, roll calls come first and henrin^rs come second. 

Today's hearing is a continuation of a series initiated by our Sub- 
committee on Rural Development of the Senate Committ( e on Agri- 
culture and Forestry under Senate Resolution No. J^. 

I have been askeci why a subcommittee like ours .should look into 
:;uch broad matters as population migration, rural industrialization, 
manpower development and training, and other matters whi(*]i seem 
so removed from farming. 

It is true that our farmers represent the economic base of rural 
America. We must see to it that they get a better return oil their 
investment. We must keep working toward full parity. No doubt 
many of our witnesses today will tell us just that. 

But, the majority of the people who have remained in rural 
America are not farmers. Their lives are tied to small businesses, 
some related to agriculture, some not. 

The live in small towns of which they are proud. But, many of 
these towns are dying because there are not enough jobs paying 
adequate wages. And, when those people filially leave rural America, 
there will be no chance to rebuild. Without people— the princip.-'H 
resource of this Nation — there will be no rural renewal in America. 

The marginal farmer who works in town part of the time and 
farms the rest of the time will have to leave if there is no job in 
town. 
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And, it must be a decent job. Although per capita income in 
nonmetropolitan areas has been rising at a faster rate than in metro- 
politan areas for the past 40 years, there remains a large gap. 

Despite improvement in rural corfimunity income in the 1960'c, 
the generally lower level of income in rural areas as compared to 
urban areas has meant that rural poverty is still disproportionately 
high. 

And, the highest levels of rural fK)verty are among those people 
who are not farmin<r. The highest rates of unemployment, usually 
masked as underemployment, during the past 20 years have occurred 
not in farming but in' farm-related and other typical rural indus- 
tries such as iuining. 

Income is only one of the problems of our rural areas. 

They also lack adequate specialized medical services and liospitals. 
In South Dakota, where I have my roots, there are 16 counties with 
no doctors — none at all. 

In the State of Minnesota that I now have as my home, I found 
that even in the last few weeks, counties being devoid of medical 
care. 

Infant mortality is as much as 7 percent higher -in some rural 
counties than the national average. 

We have known for years that children cannot get adequate train- 
ing in poorly supported country schools. And, beg^use of lower 
rural incomes, there are fewer country people able to attend college. 

Two-thirds of our substandard housing is in rural America, and 
10.5 million rural houses lack plumbing. 

x\nd we wonder why 2.5 million have left, and why 500,000 a year 
continue to leave. ^ 

Government policy has had the effect of creating a society that is 
geographically separate and unequal. The people who live in the 
country have a right to something better, and we must design a new 
government policy to provide that something. 

I spoke to many of our Nation's mavors Monday — big city 
mayors. They have got enough people to contend with. And that is 
just the point. 

The crisis of the cities begins with the crisis in rural community 
America. If we give people a freedom of residence— if we stop 
forcing them to move to the big cities — many will choose to live 
in, work and raise their children where their roots are, in our 
less populated communities. 

Hopefully, many of those who left will return if only given jobs 
and a decent standard of life. 

We do not have all the answers, but there are no real secrets to 
this. Nearly all of the answers appear to be economic ones. 

Some people say it is too big a task — that there is no way to 
change our population patterns. But how do we know? \Ve have 
never tried m a planned way. 

Today and tomorrow we are going to hear from a number of 
organizations on a number of topics. 

First, we have asked our witnesses to testify on the need for the 
development of a national growth policy in the United States, 

Second, we want to hear whether our witnesses believe we need a 
national rural development program, and what part that program 
might play in a national development strategy. 
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Third, we Imve asked for comment on the President's special rev- 
enue sharing proposal for rural community America. . 

And finally, we have asked for testimony our witnesses might 
have on reorganizing the Department of Agriculture aiul otlier 
'oxerutive agencies concerned with rural development. 

It is with these ot)jectives in luiiul that we. invite today oui 

witnesses. ^ ^ • xr n-n-^w. t? 

The first witness that we have. Senator Curtis, is Mr. \\ illiarn l^. 
Murray, who is the legislative representjUive of the N^icional Kural 
Electric Cooperative Association, 

Mr. !Miirrav, we welcome vou. - j> ^ u t 

Bv the way, mav I commend vour association for the number of 
fine'ads that' vou run in some of the weekly magazines. I have read 
with great interest what vou have had to say m those publications. 

Senator Ci-ktis. May f make a brief statement? 

Senator Hitmpiirey."^ Please, Senator Curtis. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A U.S. SENATOR PROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Senator CrRXis. Mr. Chairman. T, too. want to welcome all the 
witnesses that will habere today. , t i -.i 

In my brief opening statement I may repeat wliat I have said 
before in these hearinips. ' , . .1 

I believe that rural development roally boils down to the cre-ation 
of job opportunities in rural America/ 1 do not. think that we 
should re<rard rural development as a substitute for tarm policies 
that would bring prosperitv to our farmers. Rural development 
should be regarded as something in addition to obtaining the goal 
of a just reward to our farmers for their ctlorts in their production. 

I think rural xVmerica has nmcli to otlVr. and if jobs are provided 
wi private enterprise in our rural communities the improveinonts m 
housing and all these other desirable things will follow. 

This will give the people living lu tlu^ rural areas a broader base 
from which thev can support their hospitals, their schools, and 
their other verv woithwhile community institutions. It will also give 
balance to our" total population picture in the rnited States. 

We have in the rural areas something to offer. We have the hnest 
place in the world to live. By building our populations there we, 
as the Chairman has said and many others have said, we will be 
relieving larger metropolitan areas and congested areas of at least 
a portion of their problems that they have because of the concentra- 
tion of popiilatioTi. 

Thank von. 

Senator HuMPnuEr. Thank you. Senator ( urtis. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT DOLE, A" U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF KANSAS 

Senator Doi.k. Mr. Chairman. I would like to commend you for con- 
ducting thes<' hearings to hear views of farm organizations on their 
priorities for rural development planning. It is well that these organi- 
zations should be heard in this subcommittee's deliberations, for we 
must consider the farmers first in any plan for rural development. 
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Even at this early state in our piweedings, I have received mail from 
fanners wlio have seen media commentaries on our subcommittee's first 
held hearings: and some of them are fearful that the Government rural 
development i)ro<rrani inuy seek to take over their farmland on a mas- 
sive scale and de\elop n<?\v cities to iiccominodate people from problem 
urban center.-^. They pn^ture somethin^,^ akin to the experience of the 
American Indjan, wh^ n hinds were taken out bv the Federal Govern- 
ment aiiul made :ivni^abk» for "development''^ bv outsidei^s. 

Hut this smt of thino: is not ^^oin«,r to happen/Xo member of this sub- 
committee. niSr any meniber of the full Senate Aj/riculture and Fores- 
12' ^^^f "^^7" subject our farmers to aiTv such i>olicv, in the 

attempt to solve the many problems of urban cehters. Nonetheless, we 
need to provide assurance to our fanners that their interests will be of 
paramount (Hmceni ni our^^iral development pro^rrams. And in devis- 
l^^^ a rural (Icyelopmcnt phin. we should make everv effort to assure 
tair. It not preferential treatment, for our farmers. 

It IS tiiiu* the farmei'S of this Xation ^ere allowed to share in tlie 
iMmetits^ of our prosperous economy in th^ same manner as the urban 
population of the Nation. 
^ The first and most important consideration innnv rural deve]oi)ment 
plan should Ih- hat will this do to improve the income and livin- 
■ f'>nnei-s;' The uvera^ro income of our farmei-s is about 

S.>,4(M1 prr yc ar. wlurh is mo less than what maiiv urban welfare lobbv 
«iroups tf»cl sliould l)e the national guaranteed income level. 

It i.Mnie that farn^ income for all farmers has risen in the past 
years fnstor tlian it did from lOBl to 1008. Total income is npw more 
than slfi hdhon. But farmers are still leavin^r their farms in laiw 
numi>eT;s l>ecau.-e the small increase in their net income has not kept 
pace with increases in the i)rice they have to pay for farm implements, 
seed, fertilizer, chemicals, and other requirements for the production 
of our ^atlon s food and fiber. The Department of Agriculture reports 
that while total farm mcome increased $1.6 billion during mo the cost 
of produrtion m.^n^ased 9^2 billion. resuUin<r in a per rapita averao-e net 
income f>r 1070 that was <^^9 less than in lOfif). FarAiei^. thusrcarn 
o]}iv aJ)ou^ percent as much income as individuals in the nonfarm 
soirn)ont of our er^onomv. and in most cases, their hours are lonn-er, and 
their work is much harder. So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to'empha- 
size the nerd for this committee to approach rural development from 
the hnsi^ of helpmo; the farmer first— and assurin<r that anv area or 
rommnnitv development be evaluated first in terms of the' farmers' 
nt^'v'^ ri/rliffi,] expectations. 

T ]<Sok forward to hearin^r today's testimony of spokesmen for farm 
oriranizations, tl)ose who (^an p^ive ns a first-hand report on the Ameri- ' 
cf)T^ fai Tners views of rural development. 

Senator >HrMPTTKET. Senator Bellmon is with us. Senator Bell- 
mon of Oklahoma. 

Senatx)r, any comments would vou like to make? 
Senator Bellmon. No. 

Senator Humphket. Would you proceed with vour testimony, Mr 
Murray. " 
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STATEMENT OF* WILLIAM E. MUBEAT, LEGISLATIVE KEPEE- 
SEHTATIVE, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr. MuKRAT. Thank von. Mr. Chairman. We, very much appre- 
ciate those kind remark^ atom our national advertising program. 

Also I would like to say that we agree with that vegr ffne opening 
statement which vou made and the statement that Senator l^urtis 
made. We certainly recognize that agriculture is the base ot tne 
economy of rAral areas, but as you point out and as many pomt 
out, there are very few jobs leit in agriculture. There are a lot 
of other people in the rural areas that require job opportunities. 

Mv name is William E. Murray. I am legislative repr^ntative 
for niral area development of the Xational Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, the national service organization of 988 rural elec- 
tric svstems . ,^erating in 46 State§. These systems, most of which 
are. nonprofit < ooperatives. supply central station electric service to 
approximately 24 million farm and rural people, which is about 40 
percent of the people* remaining in rural America. 

Their lines serve in 2.600 of the Nation's 3.100 counties, an area 
constituting about 70 percent of continental United States. We ap- 
preciate verv much this opportunity to express our jnews on the mat- 
ters which you outlined in your statement, Mr. Chairman. 

1. NEED FOR A BALAXCED NATIONAL GKOWTH POLICY 

Tho mi^rration of more than 25 million displaced farmers and 
rural people to urban areas since the midfortiesNhtfis created a popu^ 
lation imbalance with tragic consequences both to large cities ana to 
small rural communities. This imbalance constitutes a national prob- 
lem of major dimensions. , . . , 1 1 J 

For too long, the rural-urban migration has been overlooked, in 
recent vears, it began to gain wide, public attention as millions of 
rural people, often untrained and ill-prepared to cope with city 
life, crowded into metropolitan areas in search of lobs. It is a cruel 
paradox that the technology which has made it possible for Amer- 
ican people to be the best fed people in the world has also at the 
same time destroyed the livelihoods of millions of farmers and 
pcai>le who were employed in farm-related businesses. 

Manv of the problems plaguing our major cities are in large part 
attributable to the influx of these nearly 25 million rural poo^e 
during the last two-and-a-half decades. Violence.- pollution traffic 
jams, bad housing, burgeoning welfare rolls, and a host of other 
human miseries are some of the manifestations of this unplanned 
exodus from rural America. . 

The effects on hundreds of small towns are also readily visible 
in boarded-up store fronts, abandoned houses, dilapidated schools, 
disappecring job opportunities, and deteriorating services and m- 

siiirthe flow of humanity from countryside to city continues, 
though perhaps at a lower, rate than previously. The 1970 census 
reveals &iat nearlv as manv counties— approximately 1,500— lost 
population in the 'l960's as did in the 1950^s. One leading demog- 
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ral)her points to the high fertility rate and the large number of 
younger people now living in economically depressed rural areas as 
» P^*?^^yal for future waves of substantial migration. 

Already 70 percent of the population lives on about 2 pei»cent 
of the land. It is predicted that there will be another 100 million 
tl.&. citizens by the year 2000, or soon thereafter, with 70 percent of 
them living m 12 metropolitan areas, and about 50 percent of the 
population residmg in three giant strip cities. 

We frankly hope that these predictions do not prove correct. If 
they do, in our opinion most of rural Aniorica will be reduced to a 
depopulated wasteland, and at the same time our cities will be 
rendered unmanageable. Tlie continued outmigration is not only 
bad for rural America, but bad for the Nation as a whole and as 
such does not constitute sensible national policy. But, so lomr as it is 
allowed to continue, we can only conclude that it is national policy, 
and a policy ^-hich needs to be chanjred. 

To this end, our association and its member systems have nr^ed 
for a long time that highest priority be jriven to solving tlie <rrave 
nnl)alance between urban and rural America. 

At their annual meeting last year, the XKECA membei-ship unani- 
mously adopted a resolution callinjr for a sound rural-urban balance. 
Ine resolution noted: 

^^'^^ prosperity of the Nation depends upon the .vcolntion 
«nh^Hnn t^lT^i^K^r**" ^'"'^ America. There can be no lasting 

Ar^llfZ i '^^sj^^a'anoe unless social and economic op{>ortunities in rural 
America are sufficient to not only halt the ©ut-mi^rratlon to the cities, but to 
reverse it as wel 1 ... 

Wo lK«licye that most of tl.p peonl(> now in rmal areas would 
prefer to stay there, and that millions of metropolitan residents 
would want to return provided— and tliis is a biff proviso— thero 
were opportunities to make a decent livinfr alonj; ,vith modern 
ooirmuinity facilities and services. A lf)6S Gallup poll revealed 
that percent of Americans would prefer to live in rural areas, 
with 18 percent pieferrinfr city life and ■>'> percent the suburl)s. 

We most strongly endorse the development of a national growth 
policy— one desigjiod to achieve sound iiiral-urbaii balance. Rural 
eh'ctric.s have not only sl^pported this in lesolutions. but in deeds as 
well. Por many years now, thev have been actively encra^^ed in 
[irograins aimed at stemming rural out migration. 
. Since 1961, REA borrowm have helped to establish 4,1()() new 
'VAnAnn'*''' and comiucicial enterprises resulting in appro.ximatelv 
.500,000 new jobs. Moreover, XRECA and its membei-sV.p, over the 
yeai-s, have actively supported legislation to improve economic op- 
portu-hities and living conditions in rural ari'as. Rural electrification, 
ot Itself,, has been one of the most successful rural development pro- 
grams m the history- of our country. Had there not been an REA pro- 
gram, which has made modern, dependable electricity available in 
nearly all rural areas, there would be little hope today of achievine 
a balanced natiOn^l growth, and I do not think we would be havini 
these hearings today, ^ 
During the past 2 years, the rural electrics have played a leadiiie 
role m th& expansion of the rural housing and community facili- 
ties programs of the Farmers Home Administration, helping to build 
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into these programs the capability of supplying housing, water, 
sewer, and other vital connnunity facilities, on the massive scale 
required. 

•J. TIIK nFAfcLOPMKNT OK A NATIONAL RURAL DKVKKOPMKNT I'RCXUt^M 

In regard to the second matter on which the subcommittee has 
requested our views, we consider .a nationwide comprehensive rural 
development program essential to achieve balanced national growth. 
Last year, Congress committed itself to such a nation? 1 rural de- 
velopment program in tithJX of the 1970 Agriculture Act when 
it described a sound baUtnce between nnal and urban America as 
"so essential to the peace, prosperity and welfare of all our citizens 
that the higliest priority must be given to the re vital izat ion and 
development of ruraV/dreas." 

Pi-eviously, President Xixon, in a state of the XTnion message, 
made a similar commitment when he called for an overall-growth 
policy that would not only stem the migration to urban centei-s but 
ivserve' it. 

Thus the administration and the Congress are firmly on record i|t 
support of a national rural development program for the purpose 
of achieving balanced national growth as an alternative to the 
present unbalanced, unsound, rampaging urbanization which has 
already produced so timny tragic and undesirable results. 

The' question, then, it seems to us, is what needs to go into a 
national development program and how it should be organized and 
administered to accomplish the objective of balanced growth. 

•A, RKORGANIZATIOX OF THK DFAKLOVMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

We do not think that the administration's proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan is a practical or logical approach. Dismembering the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as recommended by the administration, 
and distributing^ its functions and agencies among four new super 
depertments mainly oriented to urban concerns does not impress us 
as thi best way to develop and administer a national rural develop- 
ment program. ^ » • j • i v i • 

In our opinion, the reorganization plan, combmed with the admm- 
istration's proposed rural revenue sharing, would further fragment 
and complicate rural development efforts. Reorganization^ and reve- 
nue sharing do not guarantee any improvement in rural develop- 
ment capabilities or effecitiveness. ' * , 

At their annual meeting in February, 1971, the NRECA member- 
ship expressed the opinion in^ a resolution (attacTied to this state- 
ment) that so far as creating efficient rural development machinery 
was concerned, it would be more logical and practical to reorganize 
the USDA into an effective rliral development department than to 
disband it as proposed by the administration. . 

The resolution pointed put that the USDA should be officiallv 
assigned the mission t)f rural development, which we do not think 
that it has been assigned, for which it is obviously better suUftd 
to perform than any other existing or proposed department by virtiiie 
of Its rural and farm orientation, its knowledge or rural people and 
its extensive field operations. 
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Further, the resohition recoininended that the ajrriciiltui*e rom- 
mitteos of the Senate and House undertaki* a tliorouirli study for the 
purpose of devising a nationwide rivral development program. This 
we are happv to see that your committee is domg. And tnat as part 
of this study, the resolution ro('Oinniondo(l that the coinuiittees 
identify the additional missing rouiponrnt?; tliat tlu» TSDA will re- 
* quire, and determine the extent to wliich existini; I'SDA oonipon- 
ents should be expanded, and the changes in L\SI)A structure tliat 
will be necessary to insure the success of such a program. 

The administration's reorganization plan, as it relates to programs 
now being administered by the Department of Agriculture, seems to 
us to raise more questions than it answers. 

For instance, the Department of Community Development intro- 
duces several new layers of bureaucnTcy wlucli in our opinion could 
vastly complicate and slow down the loan applications and loan ap- 
provals for rural electric systems. Tlie present REA loan program 
insures relatively rapid and easy access to th.» decisionmakers, and 
even to tlie admini.strator. Moreover, rural electrification would be 
only one of several programs under the juri.sdiction of subregional 
and regional administrators of the Department of Community 
Development. 

How the REA loan program under such an administrative ar- 
rangement roil Id be coordinated with the rural electrics' new supple- 
mental financing institution, the National Rural Utilities Cooperative 
Finance Corporation, is also a major unanswered question. TKT?s 
coordination is relatively simple and uncomplicated under the pres- 
ent REA program. 

In regard to the housing and conunnnity facilities programs of 
Farmers Home Administration. otlu»r major (juestions occur. For 
example, how would the Department of Comnumity Development 
justify approving direct government lioi^.sing loans at u favorable 
intei-est rate to some individuals, yet deny them to others because 
of geographic location? 

Could not this lead to eventually abolishment of the present 
FMHA direct loan program which Congre.ss. in its wisdonu recog- 
nized as essential to developing housing in rural areas? 

We are frankly apprehensive about the proposed reorganization. 
We think it is likely that USD A programs, when transferred to new 
^ super departments, will lose support in the Congress and in the 
adminis.tration. Certainly th^y willtflfco reduced to a subcabinet 
status. 

Obtaining adequate funding for farm and rural programs would 
be even more difficult than now. In our opinion, the disadvantages 
of reorganization relative to the USD A far Outweigh the advantages, 
not only to farm and rural people but to all Americans. 

Furthermore, national development, which has as its objective 
the welfare of all citizens, could be more rapidly and effectively 
achieved by building on the authorities and deliveri' systems already 
in existence in the Department of Agriculture. 

It would seem much more practical to expand and restructure 
the very extensive capabilities for rural development we now have 
in USDA than to dismantle the machinery and try to fit the pieces, 
which may not fit very well at all, into new and unproved delivery 
systems. 
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Tlio Dopartmoiit of A/rri(Mjlturo pivsontly Ims most of th»» iiooos- 
sary oompononts^for a national rural dovolopTnont i)r()£rniin, sudi as 
financing for housinnr. water, sower, solid \vasto dir^posjil. wator- 
filiods. farmin.cr, rocroational faoHitioR. elcrtrif-ity, an 1 tolpplionos. In 
addition, it has authority to supply toclinical assistance in most 
phases of rural development. 

By action of Congress durinnr the last y(^nrs. UST^.V ivc('l\od 
authorities which vastly expanded its potentials in housing; and 
community facilities so that now it could, within this decade, re- 
place all of the 3 million substandard rural houses with modern 
units, as well as finance water and sewer on an equally massive scale. 

The single most important "missing" tool in the USDA rural 
development tool kit is the authority to finance job creating enter- 
prises, and we would agree with Senator Curtis 100 percent that 
jobs should receive the highest priority in rural development. They 
are absolutely essential. 

A few relatively simple amendments to USDA legislation would 
supply this essential component, providing the USDA with a rural 
development capability designed to meet the top priorities of rural 
revitalization — )obs. housing and community facilities. 

Authorities to finance other kinds of community facilitios--sucli 
as medical centers, community halls, libraries, and fire statious — 
could very easily be supplied by amendments to existine USD.\ 
laws. 

The authority for financing industrial and commercial enterprises 
should permit t^SDA to participate in loans with commnnitv devel- 
opment banks proposed by pertdinir legislation, thus expanding the 
impact of l3oth sources. None of these bills has yet received action 
by Congress, but it is possible that one of thern may be approvGdyj 

And similar authority should be provided to allow USDA to enteil/ 
into joint financing arrangements with other Federal, state, and 
local agencies. Sucli financing should also include facilities related 
to industrial development through both loans and grants. 

With offices and personnel in practically every rural countV. plus 
long experience working with rural people, USDA is much l)etter 
qualified it seems to us than anv other department, existing or pro- 
posed, to deliver a rural development program locally. 

In keeping with the resolution ,of our membership, wo would 
hope that this subcommittee will develop the legislation and recom- 
mendations which will supply the fe\y missing parts to the U3DA's 
rural development capability in addition to the structural changes 
that will enable the department to effectively discharge that capabil- 
ity. This, it seems to xis, is a practical proposal w;ith a greater chance 
of success than the plan which the administration sponsors. 

4. SPECIAL RVRAIi REVEVrK SIIARIM; 

While we would agree with the objectives of the administration's 
special rural revenue sharing proposal, we do not believe that the 
plan could achieve those objectives. More likely, it seems to us. 
the proposal would be a serious setback to rural development. 

The proposal would abolish several valuable programs including 
Appalachian Regional Commission, title V Regional Commissions. 
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FMH.V water and sewvr ^rnnt.s, and others. Wlietlier or not the 
States would continue tliese programs, or could continue them on 
tlie present scale, is verv uncert ain. With no maintenance of effort 
required on tlie part of the recipients, revenue sharing might well 
result in less money going into rural development than at prest»nt. 
More()V(»r. states would he i)ermitted we undei^stand to use tlu^ funds 

for nuitching share re<|uireineuts in categorical grant programs not 

included in the rural revenue sharing package. Also we understand ^ 
they would also be allowed to use the shared funds to reduce taxes. 
There certainly would be a strong temptation for States, already 
overburdened with deuuinds for funds, to use shared money for* 
matching requirements and tax reduction. 

With the exception of a relatively small amount of new money — 
$179 million — the $1.1 billion rural revenue sharing package is ob- 
tained by abolishing existing Federal programs and distributing 
the proceeds to the States. 

However, since the introduction of the revenue-sharing legislation, 
actions hy the administration and Congress have reduced the $1.1 
I)illioii that would l>e available for transfer to the States to a little 
more than $400 million by our calculations. 

Hecently Congress voted to extend the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, title V Regional Conunissions and the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. This action would eliminate $543 million from 
the rural revemie-sharing total.' In additior^, the administration has 
earmarked the $149 million originally taken from the cooperative 
extension service fbr continuation of that program at the 19^1 level. 
Subtracting the totals for these four pro&rams leaves about $400 
million of shared funds over which the StaT^s. would have control. 
We do not think this is a very significant amount compared to the 
enorhiity of the needs for rural renewal in the 50 States. 

Despite the fact that the legislation (S. 1612) would guarantee 
the continuation of the extension service, it could seriously weaken 
the effectiveness of one of the most succeesful Federal-State-local 
governnuyital partnerships ever developed. The educational func- 
tions performed hy the cooperative extension service are a tremen- 
dously valuable asset in overall conununity development. They 
should be strengthened, not weakened in our opinion. 

The inclusion of FarnuM'S Home Administration water and sewer 
grant funds — S4i2 million — in the revenue sharing package is par- 
ticularlv ill advised. In about 70 percent of FMIIA loans for waste 
disposal systems and 150 percent for water systems during the last 

years, grants wen* required to make the projects feasible. FMIIA 
no longer have jurisdiction over grant money. 

Whether applicants would be able to obtain grants from the 
shared funds controlled by the States is not clear. Even if they were 
able, this would certainly produce more redtape than at present 
when the applicant obtains both the loan and grant from a single 
source. The $42 million, even assuming the States used all of it tor 
grants, would only support a $160 million insured loan program 
ne.xt year. This is $140 million less than the administration recently 
approved for FilHA in fiscal 1972. With a $12 billion need for 
water and sewer facilities in rural areas, a realistic annual program 
level would be $750 million in loans and $250 million in grants. 
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In summary, we would oppose this legislation as well as the re- 
organization proposal OS related to the Department of Agriculture. 
Instead, we would recommend expanding the capability of the 
USDA to carry out a coijjfyrehonsivc^ationwide iiiral development 
program designed to correct the j)resent imbalance between rural 
and urban -America for the beneht of all our citizens. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I would be happy to answer any (juestions. Also, I have given to^ 
the membei-s of the committee a summary of our recommendations 
which perhaps some of you would like to question me about. 

Senator Hl'mphrky. should include those, 1 believe in the 
record, along^vith the resolution. 

Do you have a copy of your resolution of the meeting in February? 

M\\ Murray. Yes^ it is attached to the statement. I tLiuk the 
reporter has it. ^ * 

Senator HuMPiiRKy, We shall include that as part of- your testi- 
mony. 

MV. Mt'RRAY. Thank you, Senator. 

(The documents are as follows:) ,^ 

SlMMARY OF RKrOMMKNDATIONS F)K A XaTIONAI. UlRAI. T )FVKI.()PMENT rROGRAM 

Bv TiiK National Rural Tlectric Cooperatfve Association 

1. Assijoi mission niul rosponsn)ilit.v for a nationwide rural development 
proKrnui to tlie Department of Agriculture including responsibility for coordi- 
nation with other Federal agencies and with state and local organizations. 

2. Change name of the l>epartnient of Agriculture to more clearly reflect 
this mission: surh as tlio "Department of Agriculture and Rural Development" 
or the "Department of Rural I>evelopm<>nt." 

3. Restructure the Department hy creating two subdefiartments headed by 
umlersecretaries, one for agricultural n.atters and one for rural development. 

4. Change the name of the Farmers Home Administration to something 
more indicative of its broad authorities and primary resiwnsibiUties in rura» 
community development; such as the "Rural Credit Administration.'* 

5. Kstablish rural development goals in onler to meastire progress. 

t>. Expand 4 existing rural development cmaponents in the Department of 
Agriculture in keeping with goals. 

7. Provide Department of Agriculture with authority to fund multi-county 
planning districts, including funding for staff. 

8. Provide Department of Agriculture with additional atithorlties, including 
tlie authority to finance job-creating enterprises inelmling related facilities, 
which \>o\ild re(iiiire the lollowiag technical auuUHlnu'Uts to existing legisla- 
tion — (*Mnso*id«te<! Farmer^ Home .Vrt of V.KJl : 

(a) Fliminatioa of present grant ceilings. bf)th for coastructiim and plan- 
ning of commuidty facilities. 

(b) Kxpansion of the kinds of community facility projects for wliich plan* 
ning and construction grants can be u.'^^mI. 

(c) Increase the poptilation limit of rural areas eligil>le for FmHA assistance 
from o.noo to lO.(KK) .so as to Im* consistent with tlie autliority C^mgre.ss gave 
I'lnllA last year to make liousing loans in rural areas up to 10,0(10 |>opulation. 

(d) ' Increase the pr<*seut i<l<M).0()0.(M)0 ceiling on tiie Agri<'ultural Credit 
Insurance Fund to $n00.OOO.O(M). 

ie>^ Increase the maximum loan an<l grant for water and waste disimsal 
projects from $4,000,000 to $10,(H)0.(MM). 

(fi KxtJMid tile dwHlline for completion of comj>rehensive plans required as 
part of coiiuatuiity facility projects from tlie present deadline Octobe'f 1, 1971 
to October 1. V.m, 

(g) Change tyiK* of horuling now ref|uired for P^niHA employees from faithful 
T)erformance of <hities bonds to fidelity bonds. Present bonding is an important 
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inhibiting faetor in i\w delivery of^ FniHA programs, since it holds FmllA 
employees financially liable for Josses . rivsulting from procedural errors or 
errors of inadvertence as well as losse^ caused by fraud or dishonesty. 
Fidelity bonds would prote<*t the government against losses from fraad or 
dishonesty, while removing the reciuirement for imposing fiscal "i»enallies on 
employees for technical, proeedural or inadvertent errors. 

IlKSOLUTIOX AUOITED AT THE ^NNL'AL MeE'I I\0 OF TlIK NATIONAL RUKAL 

Klectbic Coopehative Association, February 13, 1971, Daixas, Texas 

Whereas, while efficiency in goverhjnent is highly desirable, there is no 
giiarnntee that dismembering the Dejmr^njent of Agriculture, as rec«ommended 
by the Administration, and distributing thO pitx-es among a few super depart- 
ments mainly oriented to urban concerns is going to insure greater efficiency 
and 

Whereas, the Department of Aqrrieulture has never officially been given *the 
overall responsibility for the mission of rural d(»velopment which it is obviously 
b<»tter suited to iK>rforni than any' other existing or propostni department by 
virtue of Its rural and farm vrientution, its I^nowiedge of rural i)eople and 
its extensive hK'al field oiierntions, and 

Whereas, In our judgment it would be more logical and practical to reor- 
ganize the TISDA into an effective rural development department than to 
disbaml it us propostnl by the A<lmiuistration : now. theref4>re, be it 

RvHolved^ That we n^commend that the Airri<-ult\ire Committees of the Senate 
and House lmme<llately launch a thorough study for the purpose of devising a 
comprehensive, nationwide rural development protrram to be undertaken by 
tlie rH»partir.ent of Agriculture, identifyinjr the additional components that 
the USDA will require and the components now existing whicli nniuire ex- 
pansion, and the clianges or innovations in existing USDA that will be 
ne<'essary to insure success. 

Seinitor llrMriiFiKV. Seinitor (^irti.s, wonld yoti like to open ni) on 
tlie (juestion of- Senator Dole has arrived and lie a statement. 
Wonid yon like to make yonr .statenuMit ^ 

Senator Dolk. I wonld like permission to have it inserted in the 
record followin^r statements hy otliei* memlMM's of the stihconiniittee. 

Senator Ih 'mpfikky. Indeed. We will inchtde it in t!ie ris'ord. 

( For statement, see p. iV^.) ^^--^ 

Senator HfMPUHKY. Senator Curtis^ 

Senator Cnrris. J|eferriiitr to yonr statement on pa«:e 10 near the 
bottom of the pager^ou state ; 

The single more important missing tool In the USDA rural development kit 
Is the authority to finance job creating enterprises. 

What kind of finanein<r pro^jram wonld vott reconnuend, Mr. 
Murray^ 

Air. .Mrnit.w. It is hard to say, to ^rive thv specifics, \n\t it wotild he 
a pr<)<:rani that wonhl help finance new plants, factories, other com- 
mercial (enterprises that would )|Mwide jobs for rnral l)eople. 

Farniei-s Home lias siniihir authority to make loans for water, 
sewer, and .some otlier things, but what specific kinds of commercial 
entci^pi ises this is, is somethinfr t am not prepared to say. 

Senatoi- Crirris. AVonld yon make loans to mannfactnrlnnr com- 
panies that said they would establish a plant s 

Mr. MrKRAY, Yes) 

Senator Cumis. I think it is well at this point that we look to an 
apparatus that has worked very well in this refrard. I refer to tax« 
free industrial development bonds used by our States. 

In my State of Nebraska there are many rural areas that have 
not l)eeii successful yet. On the other hand," there are many of our 
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roimtrv towns, where additional Uulustry has ^\»on ohtainod. In 
quite a few of those instances— the local' units r * ^ -vnnicnt liave 
bonded then^selves to builil a facility, tliev then lease iv to tlie in- 
dustry over a lon'n: period of time in ortler to recoup tlieir costs. 
Tliis *pro<rram ^vas used in nuiny States very suecessfuUy. T anv tolct 
that in Mississippi where iho pVo^rram startetl it has brought nmny 
jobrprodncino: enterprises in arenas wc»re there was considerable 
poverty* 'in areas \yhere nianvDf our hhujks needed an opportunity 
for eniplovment^v , 

Durin*j:'thc Johnson administration — T do not recall 3ust wliat 
year— the Treasury Department brouglit tluit pro<ri-am to a lialt bV a 
•nilin^r tliat tliose boiuls were n(^ Iwufrer.tjyc frei'. The tinanee com- 
mittee acted favorablv upi>n a proposal that I oU'ered-that restored 
the tax-free status of those honds. When it \V(»nt to the floor, how- 
ever, we faced another attack. This one was somewhat unexpected. 
There was a proposal offered which wouUl by .statute elimii>:ito these 
tax free iiulustrial development bonds, Much to our surprise, we 
lost it. the ])rop()sal eanied and it carried because of tin* very inten- 
sive irction bv a few lar<re unions. 

Thev were op])osed to a dispersal of industry into the rural areas 
and their lobbyists were just as thick as Hies around here button- 
holing (»ve!'vbqdv and we lost the vote. 

Since then it 'has heen bi'outrht up a time or two and the tax- 
free indnsti'ial bonds have been" restored but only in a limited way. 
They ouirht to be restored at least to an aiuount of a limit of $10 
niiirioiK This proirram lias eiud)1ed local to finance some- 

thin<r that has resulted in jobs in i-ural areas. I know in my own 
State the proirram has be^n well run. On^^^ or two [)rojects have had 
diiHciiltios. but Iheiv is always souie business havinijf ditliculty. But 
most of tlu'm have pi'ovtui sucr.essful. 

Do vou iiave an opinion as to wlu'ther or not tax-frei» mdn.stnal 
d(^*eh)[)ment boutls could ho used to a ^nu»ati»r degree tlian they 

are now ^ . ^ , i i 

Mr. MnuiAY. L too. do not ivcuU th<' detnils of what hap[)ened, 
\n\t \ tiiouirht that there wms a ^r^l ujillion limit \x^t on them. 

Senator Cnrris.. Yes. we liad to accept that after we lost the battle 
on the f'oor. Tlie onl\* wav we could get reinst:iti»d was to accept 
a 5>1 million limitatioii. And then it was later raised to ^r.") mdhon. 
The preserit uririn^^ is that in li^ht of present-day i*osl> that this 
limit ou^^iit to"b(» laisiul at least to $10 million. . - 

We were ])ut out of business. 1 say "we." the advocati»s ol iiulus- 
trial development bonds larirely by a few of the lai\iriM' unions. 

I think tliev ou*jrht to take aiu)t'luu' look at it. 

Mr. MriacAY. It is true that in tlu» be<rinnin<r the tax-c»xempt 
industrial bonds i:ave many States (|uiti» an ndvauta^^' ami it re- 
sultetl in at.tractinir Oui;(» a' bit of industry. ^Ibit then many StM<(»s 
passed le^rislation authorixin^r them. So the advanta^ro niore or less 
ilisappeared. Ibit they diil produce a irreat number-'of i()l;s, but T do 
not rhiiik that tiiis would I)e a sul)stituti> froin what we are recom- 
mendiw^V, AVe ue(»d a whole lot of sourci>s of llnaiu-in^r. 

Thei-T is a lot of talk about couununity dev(*loi)nient hanks, but 
probablv what would happen is that since thesi* couununity de- 
velopnuMit banks have to uuike money, after a while tliey <ret worried 
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about risks, and tlu^sc iiulustriul projcrt^s in runil aivas uro usuallv 
rathor risky. 

If yon^could comhino a bank loan with a loan from a Federal 
aproury with tlie the Federal a^reney willing to take seeond position 
or take the soft part of the loan T* think yon would <ret more loans 
frpuj the banks more and produce a lot more capital for rural 
inxlnstrial development, 

Seiiator Curtis, Vou do not have an opinion as to wliether or not 
this limit should l)e raised to $10 million? 

Mr. MiniiAY. I had not heard, is it $0 million now? 

Senator Cmxis. T think that is the fi^ire now, yes, 

Mr. Mf KiLvy. T do not really have an opinion that it should be 
raised to $10 million. It ^vould be my personal view that unless there 
wei-e nu\ny projects which had been turned down and could not go 
booause of this linjit, then maylm they should take another look at 
^ It. But $5 million is a sizable amount and it sliould provide a great 
numlKM- of factories and otlior kinds of commercial establishments. 

Senator Ci-ims. Well, the limitation, works out in a verv harsh 
maniior. For instance, tliey could not permit a concern that' wanted 
to build a very large plant to luue the milion in tax-exempt 
'bonds and then finance the rest of it another way, l>ecause that 
tv'O^ild not help small business. So consefuiently. in order to qualify 
to come witliin the million limit, they measured it by the fact 
that over a period of yeai^s — I l)elieve it is 3 — there was to be no 
expansion of facilities in excess of $500 million, includinc: wluit they 
!>MiU then\ If n company fiiuts it is neccse\'\ry to expand they have 
violated the condition as of a previous boiul issue and retroactively 
those ^MMuls would become passive Jus^ boxed them in, they do not 
iiavc olbow room at all. 

This program is a workable program. Tt is not weighed down 
with F<'d(»ral red tnpe. It costs the F.uleral (Jovenunent nothing, It 
adfls nothing to tlie national debt. It is a use of the local credit 
to promote h)cal iiuhistry. 

Tliat is all. Mr. (^hairman. 

St'imto'* I frMrrftiKV. Senator l^ellmon ^ 

Senator Hki.i.mon. T have no further (pu^stions. Mr. Cliairnum. 
' , Senator IlfM- iiKKY. You mentioned your views on the depart- 
mental reorganiziition, Mr. Murray. Tf the Department of Acrri- 
ciilturc were reorga u/.ed into a combined farm and rural develop- 
nxent department would you think — this by the way is another pro- 
posal which has been advanced, — would you think it desirable or 
undesirabV to coml)ine tlie KEA loan program with tlie water, 
sew(M', waste disposal and other community facilitv loan programs 
that now exist or might be added ^ I mention this Wcause you may 
recall thatr^'hen he fii*st propos(»d it Senator Aiken suggested putting 
the .water and waste disposal program in KEA when he began 
his ploueei- work that brought aoout the enactment of the original 
solid waste disposal legislation. 

This do^s not mean the administration s reoi*ganization program. 
. Til is would l>c upgrading, so to speak, the Department of Agri- 
culture into farm and rural development and putting all the com- 
munity facility loan programs in REA. 
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Mr. ^ffiiRAY. "^Toll, I lH'lic\(> we iwo talkin<x about structure. 
Sciialor IIlhi'uuky. Yos. 

Mr. Mv nuAY. Alul rcrtainly uiuhM' tho proposals that we niako 
we would be s'u,£r^:estinir that theiv he at feast two suhdrpartincuts : 
Olio which had to do with ii'.ral dovoh)pm(Mit activities; of the do- 
pai'tmont, and the other which liad to do with the a*rricultural 
mattei-s. 

Under the rural de\'e!()pineiit subdepartnient. which we reconuueiid 
ail under .S(»cietai:v be in char<rc of, these a<rencies would certainly 
be <;ronped together. 

Whether KICA would haxc to lose its identification does not seem 
to ine a necesi.-ary pait ct such an re-orjrani/atiou. 

T would think tliat nianv of our menil)ers, because of their lonjr 
association with EEA, fiM'liuL^ that they had immediate access and 
lonjr working rehition^ \rith h*KA. woidd not support doing awav 
with KEA and putting it into, another agency. 

Senator IIi'MruKKY. There have been some di.scu.ssioiis. as you 
know, of a so-called rural (.h'velonment hank to try to expand^the 
credit facilities relating to rural America over and Im^voiuI the 
present Farmers Home Achninistratiou and Federal Land l^ank. 
Has 3'our organization given any thought to that typ" of .structure? 

Mr. MnutAY. WelK we generally supported Senator Pierson's con- 
cept, his rural development hank wiiicli is a good one. It has numv 
fine features. But it has l)een our observation that few of these l)iHs 
have much chance of going any place, particularly a bank that 
is rural. 

There have been many urban banks and presently there are pro- 
po.sats for banks that would be maiidy to assist urban areas. T do 
not thi.nk that the rural areas liave enough muscle to get a hank 
of the kind that Senator Pierson 

Sentor Hr^inruEY. Let us say we did have enough muscle, what 
would you say ? 

Mr. Mi-ER.vY. T think it would have to include the urban areas. 1 
think you em{)hasized ver\' elVectively in your June )1 speech that 
one of oui* pi'ohlems we luive is lural urban competition. We have 
got to iret rid of this. I agree ^vith you. 

T^ut T sav if we had one 

Senator IlrMrni^KY. T nu^an if it looluni as if we could g( t such 
legislation what would be the view? 

Mi-RTrvY. We would support it. 

ScTuitor IlrMenuKY. You feel this kind of additional financinir 
is required ? 

^Nfr. MriMiAY. Tlmt is right. It is like good health, you cannot 
liavo too much of it. 

Senator IIi-Mi»nui:Y. There is a ditTereiice between a bank opnia- 
tion and loans tliat are nuule year by year out of the apjn'opriations 
made by the Congress of the United States. The bank o])eration 
M'oidd have funded capital, capital stock, and voting authority as* 
compared to congressional appropi'iatiorjs ju.st nuidc on a fiscal vear 
basis. 

y\r. Mt'TIhay. Yes. I i*ecoLniixe (his. and T also would point out tliat 
the leirislation under which Farmers Home operates is nnich like 
a baidv. It does not re(|uire appropriations from Congress. 
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It j|roos to tho inoiioy markets wliirli aro located in the bip: cities 
brinfrii)^ that money out into niral areas. So in a sense the Faimers 
Home propani for housing, for water and sewer, is a banking opera- 
tion. Congress doc\s not have to appropriate for it. The paper which 
Fanners Home gets from the borrower is .sold on the market and 
the money is distributed in the rural areas. So you have this bank- 
1it]«f-^nechanism already established, and over the years it has proved 
very succe.ssful. / 

Senator IlrMPiiKKY. We thank yclx very much, ^Ir. Murray, for 
vour coun.sol and advice and particu/arlv if or the cooperation of the 
NREC.V. Thank vd\i. 

^fr. >[rRR.vY. Thank vou ve;?yrnnch. 

Senator Httmphrky, Our n/^t witness is ^Mr. Jolm S. Wilder, presi- 
dent of tlie Xationul A.sso(n(Uion of Conservation Districts. 
Mr. Wilder, we welcoioc yon. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN S. WILDER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, SOMERVILLE, TENN. 

^fr. Wilder. Mr. Chairman, niem])ers of the cpmnuttee, it is a privi- 
le<j:o for me to ])e here. 

I am John S. Wilder. T am from Fayette County, Tenn. I am a 
soil conservation district supervisor fi'oni that county. 

That particular county happens to be one of the low-income coun- 
ties of the Nation and one which has been characterized as somewhat 
in social turmoil, tense city and .so forth. 

I am a member of tlie county court of that county. I am .speaker 
of the Senate and Lieutenant Governor of Teniie.ssee. 

Senator TTrMPiiREY. You have (luite an ari'ay of responsibilitiies 
there, ^fr. Wilder. I wish yon well. 
' ^Ir, WiLDicR. Thank you. 

I am liere todav as president of the National Soib Conservation 
District. ' ' ' 

My a.s.sociation certainly appreciates the opportunity to appear 
here. Tt is composed of some 3,021 lepil entities of government in 
the 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virprin T.slands. The.se legal 
entities of government are managed by some 18,000 soil conserva- 
tion district supervisors as governmental officials. 

I ^realize how precious the time of this committee i.s, so I will not 
po into a lot of detail about how awfnl rural America lias become 
in a land of plenty. 

The mechanization and industrialization of agriculture and the 
resulting migration of rural people to the cities is, of course, well 
documented. This migration has left the rural areas with diminished 
services of every kind. 

There is evidence that the people of this Nation are ready to do 
something about this problem. Many no longer accept the idea that 

f growth — in and of it.self — is progress. The concentration of our popu- 
atiou in a few mammoth metropolitan area.s, and the congestion 
and pollution that results, are no longer considered inevitable. Peo- 
ple arc becoming convinced that the overall quality of life in this 
country, in both urban and rural areas, is decreasing. 
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The fuiulanuMital facts of tliis situation, of course, are tlic growth 
of population and its distribution. It is possible, no doubt, to cal- 
culate just .how man\' people the resources of this Nation can sup- 

f)ort witli a ^ood standard of living?. It can probably also be calcu- 
ated at what density of population we can live in a manner that 
meets the expectations of our citizens. 

We need a national growth policy that is founded on calculation^ 
of this kincfcMVe also need a national land use policy that sets forth ^ 
those areas lx»st suited to a;Lrricultuie, nrbaii development, recrea- 
tion, open space, timber production, public facilities, transportation, 
and industrial development; and the conditions un^ler which such 
"uses are considered acceptable. Growth policy and land policy are 
inseparable. 

Tliis country needs to take one further step. This is to take delib- 
erate action, within the limits of the policies suggested above, to re- 
duce further migration to the cities by encouraging the develop- 
ment of new centers of population in appropriate uncongested loca- 
tions and upgrading the quality of life in what may always be ex- 
pected to remain essentially rural aieas. 

In my testimony this afternoon, I would like td concentrate on 
this latter point; the improvement of life in rural areas. 

The necessity of meeting urgent hiuniin needs in depressed rural 
communities lias led us to funnel certain State and natioiuil re- 
sources into grants and programs for education, water and sewer 
systems, income supplements, public health, and other essential serv- 
ices. Obviously, such efforts to maintain and upgi-ade social services 
need to Ik? continued and expanded. But just as obviousIV, it seems 
to me, we caimot continue — over the long run — to prop up rural areas \ 
and communities that have no vitality of their own. 

Our association believes that if rural development is to succeed 
over the yeai*s ahead it must be based on the creation of employ- 
ment through the wise utilization of tlie resources ^hat exist in these 
areas. Jobs and income, and consequent tax revenues, are at*the heart 
of su.stained physical development and social services in rural areas. 
To continue forever to provide supplements to rural areafe is to treat 
them as welfare cases. 

Now can we concentrate on employment and resources develop- 
ment in these areas? First, we need to be sure that the rich don't 
get richer^ and the poor poorer. We need to determine those areas 
most in need of assistance and focus on theiiu rather than simply 
allowing those areas most successfid i^i creating employment to grow 
larger, leaving the poorer ones further behind. 

Jobs are the reason people move out of rural areas to the cities. 
Indeed, they are the primary reason why anybody goes anywhere. 
Jobji in rural America can be created by upgrading agriculture, 
whicli is the fundamental business and job-generating activity in 
these areas: encouraging industrial develo])ment ; stimulating tour- 
ism and recreation; and providing public employm^^nt. 

There are three kinds of programs already under way in this Na- 
tion, and with which our conservation districts are intimately as- 
sociated; which should be at the core of an expanded and more ef- 
fective rWal development process in the United States.' They are 
upstream watershed rojects, resource consen ation and development 
projects, and river basin planning and development. 
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There are over 1,000 upstroam watorslied projocts underway across 
America. Thsy proyent floods wliioh would otherwise damage crops, 
small towns, and Inisinessos. They provide water for municipal use, 
recreation, and industries. Thoy* prevent erosion, increase farm in- 
come, and enhance natural beauty. 

Construction of reservoirs and other structures in the.se programs 
has already provided 10,000 man-yeai-s of eoiployment. Small local 
contractoi-s handle much of this work. Their expenditures for gas 
and oil, concrete, seed and fertilizer, and other .supplies have a signifi- 
cant impact in rural communities. 

By 1070, 57,000 new jobs liad lx»en created througli expansion of 
established industries in watershed ])rojeets and the arrival of new 
ones made possible by the flood protection and water supplies pro- 
vided. Over five million visitor days of recreation have resulted, 
further improving local economies. ' 

In addition to the- 1,000 projects already sponsored by conserva- 
tion districts and mimicipul governments, with assistance f'l-om USDA 
and State agencies, tliere are an additional 2,000 projects for which 
applications have been made. And thei-e are anotlier 6,000 projects 
that are potentially feasible under existing styidards. 

Resource Conservation and Development I^ojects are sponsored - 
under the 1062 Food and Agiiculture Act/The purpose of these 
projects, and there are 70 in operation, is to plan the use of soil, 
water, forest, recreationarl, and other natural resources for economic 
improvement on a multiconnty basis. Xew ways to utilize and process 
agricultural products are developed. Xew crops witli better vnarkets 
are recommended and grown. Timber utilization industries are ex- 
panded. Water supplies are developed, and new industries attracted. 
Social and educational services are upgraded. Tourist and recrea- 
tion opportunities are exploited, Xew parks and hunting and filing 
areas are opened. 

This is true rural development because it uses the unique resources 
available to the community on the basis of a comprehensive plan 
that is put to work, not laid on a shelf. 

River basin planning, which integrates watershed projects, 
R.C. & D. projects, and other economic development work into a 
comprehensive whole, ties together such programs into a system 
that mee*^3 regional needs on a much larger scale. Such work needs 
fu^p^her support, but we cannot emphasize it at the expense of the 
^programs that meet day-to-day problems of people at the farm and 
local coni^unity level. 

It may be more glamorous to set forth wholly new ideas for gen- 
erating rural growth, but we are convinced that* tlie concept of these 
programs is sound, and that their acceleration will be highly effective. 

Laws, funds, programs, and policies are of no use without leader- 
ship and social organization. The members of this committee are 
familiar with the network of conservation di.stricts that exists 
throughout this Xation. These districts are no longer simply ero- 
sion control districts as they were in the late 1030's. And they no 
longer work exclusively witli tlie Department of Agriculture in pro- 
viding services to local landowners and communities. 

Today's conservation districts are more representative of all tlie 
people in their communities, both rural and urban. They plan and 
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help to can v out a wido variotv of projrrams dosi^^n^od to use nat- 
ural ivsouiTos more officioutlv. Tlioy sponsor watershed T->rO]0cts, 
ivi^ourcos cousorvatioii and dovolopmiMit I)ro3octs, and sodirnent con- 
trol projrranijj. Thov assist with rooioation, fish and wildlife on- 
hanconuMit, and forestry devolopnionts. .Tliov work with a poat 
number of Fedpi4xh State, and local environmental, agricultural, 
planninir.' and economic development agencies. 

Tn areas of rapid urban growth, they have formed regional as- 
sociations to eooi'dinate resource work. These have been formed u\ 
the Chicago, Minnf ap(^lis. poutheastern Wisconsin. I pper Great 
Lakes, central Nevada, San 'P^ancisco Bay, and Indianapolis areas, 
among others. 

In recent years. State legislatures have enactujS^ over 100 new laws 
giving dish'i'cts wider responsibilities for resource development. They 
iiave provided, as have couutv governments, additional funds to 
carrv out their work. Tlie Congress has recognized their growing 
capabilities, giving them additional responsibilities in the extended 
Great Plains Conservation program and the new Water Bank pro- 
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it is our view that conservation districts, if given additional fuiids 
and responsibilities, can provide the sorely needed leadership and 
cmordination foi- rural develoi)ment throughout the Nation at the 
'local level. Thev are subdivisions of State government, they include 
viitually everv acre of land in the Nation, and they are recognizee 
for their dedication to the principles of scientific land use planning 
and bipartisnn action. 

NACl) commends vour committee for its interest m tins iiupor- 
taut subject, and appreciates this opportunity to present our v»o^vs. 

Let me say tliat I stand ready to answer any questions. Senator 
Curtis lias sonu- (piestious relative to bonds in the conntv of Fayette. 
I have been not onlv president of NACI), Imt I have been directly 
involved in much of the activity in industrial developme - , loans 
and that type activity. I stand ready to answer any questions that 
I inlglit answer, >[r. 'Chairman, tliat yon might have. 

Senator IIu>ri>jif{KV. We surely want to thank you, ^fr. Wilder, 
for your verv informative testimony. I must say that I found it 
most informative, never realizing that the soil conservation dis- 
tricts were so broa^Uv involved in so many rural development ac- 
tivities, and am i)iii ticularlv impres.sed with the urban rural coopera- 
tion that vou brought out in tlu^ latter part of your testimony. 

Let me'turn first to my colleague here, Seiuitor Curtis, and then 
to Senator Bellmon for any questions that they may have. 
Senator Curtis? 

Senator CiuTis. Wilder, we appreciate your comments very 

Referring to the water projeets, you are speaking of those that 
are built under the Small Watersheds Act i 
Mr. Wir-OKH. r)f)(), yes, sir. . - . q 

Senator Crin'is. That was enacted back in the fifties? 



Mr. WiLUKR. 1054, sir. 
Senator Cnrrrs. 10.5L [ 
Now, in reference to industrial IJonds, yc 



Now, in reference to industrial IJonds, your State has used those 
tax-free, industrial bonds? 
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onl oWwwV''' ^•'•■'-'^-^■'^'"P^ ^f'lf'"^ of flioso bonds coming from 
T hLi .1 fountios in fho Xntion, the fo.nfh 

Senator (^-rtis. WpH. V a<ri-oo witli vo.i T H,T, n . • 

would '^t K anV pain "'^''""^ ^'"^ •'•^^i^i^y ^hore 

Do yon fool that the prosont limit should bc'iaisod' 
Mr. U rr,i)KR. I do, vos. sir ' 

toiJlfvi V -"a of ^a"'yt; r'"' V'' I^'?-^^^-""^ I am 

V APT^ u I ■ i^a.M'ttp ( onnty and not as a nrosidont of 

1040 TM " ''""1 ^ Poi>n1ation of ;^5.000 nTonlo in 

tax-o.Tompt bonds in throo instancos to create iobs mrt of «• iel, 

-i;r;isrrti^o7;;"rfS"/ ^'"^'^ -'^-^ •^^-i «f 

fJ,o ^'h ^^'ip^- pno_ of them is a bicvrlo sent manufacturer and 
e other ,s a c othu.g manufactnrer. IMH) jobs. 0>u/o tirindus 

tnos-bo h of these are ta.x-e.xenipt l,on.ls. " 

ioh^^fn? '? °* ^"'"o is ^--'OO.OOO that pivcs .500 

Jt-ti!af,ai'e thr ma^f Sr"-''"^^' ^ ^^^^^^^ 

The last mdu.stry whicJi T pave, that i.s a $6 million industrv that 

cZid^';jSrtiuM.r 'r^ '^"^^ -mpt l^^^^^^^^^ 

fhl li V . . ^^T^^''^^ "^'''^^ eniplovment to some 400 peonlc in 
the ijlant, but .ome 4.000 people out in'the lield pro.lucing ^?igcS.les 
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Senator Cvrtis. Tliat 5s all I have. 
\ Thank you very much. 

Senator Hu^hpiirey. Senator Bellmon? 
" . Senator Beixmox. Thank you, ^Ir, Chairman. ^ ^ _ . . . 

\ ' Pursuing; this matter of revenue l>ontls ]nst a little further, i tliinK 
.the incident that caused the Treasury to change the way they lian-( 
died these tax-exempt bonds may have happened m Oklahoma. Ihe 
Uniroyal Co. came to our State, a rubber company, and built a plant 
which as I remember cost more than $30 million in a city of p/ob- 
ably 40,000 or so people, and financed it totally with revenue bonds. 

The communtv it went to was not a low-income community, it is 
an oil conununitv. That produced ^mewhat of an outci^' from the 
two existing rubber plants ^ve had lA our State. They felt that they 
were paying the full interest rate on^ their financing, they were pay- 
ing full taxes on their plant, while the new Uniroyal plant because 
of the bonds were tax free for a year and I think in the long run 
this incident caused the ruling to be changed. 

How do we get awav from this kind of situation? Uniroyal is 
. not a sfeniggling.cbmpahv. The existing industries that we have feel 
that when this sort of \hing happens they are unduly burdened 
with costs of maintaining community services and the community 
that was helped, of course, very much appreciated help but it is 
not one that can be looked upon as a particularly backward commu- 

"^Mr Wilder. The question how do you get away from a proposi- 
tion where one area is favored over another or one industry is layored 
over another, and that is a hard question. Certainly it should be 
uniform nationwide. , , ^ 

Senator Bellmox. Bo \^ou think that we could write out a niling 
that would say these revwiue bonds are available in underdeveloped 
rural communities below certain population level or certain popula- 
tion density? • xt i.- a 

Mr Wilder. I think that the depressed areas of this Nation need 
some advantage over the exploded areas of this Nation. I think— tor 
instance, San Francisco says they need more water, but they may 
need less people. I think there need to be incentive, initiative, mone- 
tary reasons to cause disbursements. The depressed areas must have 
an advantage, there must be a reason for something to happen there. 

It is not easy to detonate action in these areas unless an economic 
advantage for something to happen will not happen. So I think there 
is justification in it and I think it would result in the good of the 
Nation. , , , 

Senator Bellmox. Mr. Chairman, I just have one additional ques- 
tion. , , , - 

On page 2 of vour statement you 5>ay development of new cen- 
ters of population in appropriate uncongcsted locations is one of the 
things we need. Now, how do you propose we go about creating the 
economic activity of jobs in these new centers of population that 
it is going to take to make them viable? 

Mr. Wilder. I strongly urge you to keep on doing some of the 
things that are already being done and to do more of them. I have 
said that we needed the resource development. I have talked about 
watershed and flood prevention and the water resources that go along 
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with tins, the jobs, the recreation and the industrial giwth that 
follows this, the enhanced environment, having had thie* resource 
development. The industrial growth and all the growth that goes 
with it, ^ , 

I think it is very important that money not bp a limiting factor. 
Money tends to limit us. Our inability to manage the value of money 
limits lis, We— and I am taking too much of your time— we have 
the ability, we have the resources, we have the initiative, we have 
the incentive, we have the skill, we have the energv to produce, we 
can produce an overabundance. We ahvavs have had that ability. 
Thi,^ IS what makes us great, the ability to produce, to produce an 
\ overabundance, 

Onr inability to manage money limits us. the value of money, 
mom^v limits us. there is a need* for 2.000 watei^heds, the future 
will need this water. We have the miichinerv, w(?»have the skill, wo 
have the manpower, this is an example, and there are manv others 
' like this, but/vo cannot do it because we do not have the monev. 
Ihese rural depressed areas need cre.dit, need monev, need funds 
avaihi!)le to detonate development, ' ' 

Xow, if done and done properly 'it should he an asset^he loans 
which you have made, the PTEA. Small Business, the watershed de- 
velopment, the Fai-mers Home Administration, all of <^hese things 
put together collectively have made^a difference in rural America. 

Senator Bellmox. Mr. Chairman, no other questions at this time. 

Senator HuMiMrnET, Thank you, 

Mr. Wir.OKn, Thank you. 

Senator HrMnniEY. I have just one point here, Mr, Wilder, 
As you know, some of the people that are deeplv interested in 
environmental control, we call them the environmentalists or ecolo- 
gists', have expressed concern that the aims of good, wholesome en- 
vironment and the aims of rural development arc in pai-t incompat- 
ible. In other words, they just do iibt add up. In other words, looking 
at your organization, you have shent a great deal of time on con- 
servation and better and wiser /ise of our resources over the past 
^ree or four decades, and partifcularlv those renewal resources like 
^ soil and water and forest, / 

I wondered if you had any" further thoughts ^lat vou would like 
Sto share with us on how the goals for conservation of resources and 
thf goals for more rapid economic development and rural indus- 
triiilization can Ik? reconciled? 

Mr. Wilder. Mr. Chairmhn, I am glad you asked that question, 
because I do not think that two philosophies, the philosophy of a 
preservationist and a conservationist are totally incompatible. 

Soil conservation districts have long been dedicated to proper utili- 
zation of resources to use every acre of land to the highest and best 
use. to putting it to its highest (ise, 

Xow. there is much controversy today over channeliz^tio for 
instance, m 566 watershed. There are those who oppose channeliza- 
tion per se. There arc those who say that channelization is neces- 
saiy to get pi-oduction, food production, that we cannot live on In- 
dian corn, that our society must have a productive agriculture, that 
man is creative more than he is destructive, that we have done more 
good with our environment than we have done bad. That is that 
thought. These two have a place together. 
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There is a place for a wilderness area, but thei*e is also the neces- 
sity of producing. Farmers have produced, industry has produced. 
We have all produced. We enjoy the good life. A life of plenty. 

It is our position that what \ve should do is to put those acres 
to their highest and best use. Xow. that means some of them will 
go to recreation, some will go to wildeine^s, .some will go to other 
purposes, l^ut we are not preservationists, we are con.^ervationists. 
I dojiot believe I answered your question. I talked it all around. If 
you ask that question again. Senator 

Senator HrMriiREY. Here Ave are trying t© pi'oteet our land re- 
sources, onr water resources, our air resources, of conise this is one 
of the blessings of the countryside as we sav. It is always not quite 
true that way, but we indicate the clean air is out there, the country- 
si(ic, tlie clean water and the good earrh. 

Xow we eoine along and say we want rural development which 
is in a sense we want growth in rural conuunnities. we \vant jobs 
which means you either have iiivestment which you have indicated 
here and you get industrialization. Do yon see any conflict of in- 
terest here between what is the avoA\ed desire of your organization, 
your conservation orgjuiizatiou as compared to the proposals that 
you imikc in term of economic development? 

ilr. WuDEi?. No, sir. I do not sec conflicts. I hear the loud cry of 
people. I hear the alarmists. I hear this kind of thing, l^ut I think 
that we must move forward with further i:»roduction, with moving 
out into rural areas and developing these areas and not be crowded 
in cities piled up on each other. 

Senator HuMriiREY. I am going to ask a member of the staff to 
submit to you a corlple of other (fuestions that we will ask in due 
time that you can give us some advice and counsel on. Yon mentioned, 
for example, sometliing about my home State of ^liimesota, par- 
ticularly Mimieapolis. We in -Minnesota have been very active and 
interested in pushing forwai'd with I'esource consei'vation and de- 
velopment pi'ojects. I [ope fully, somewhere along the line you might 
be able to pi'ovide for this record a sununary of the resource con- 
servation development projects that have been undertaken, not only 
in my State. l)ur a reasonal)ly good sample across the country and 
uidicate both the plans and suggestions you have made as well as 
some of the f I'U.stiatious you have run into, because T think the con- 
.servation resoni'ce dtnelopment pi'oj^x^ fit into — (it vciy well into 
what W(» call lural (ievelopmeut. yonr^estimony exeiuplified that 
pointing out what iuis happened in recreation and tourism and numy 
other things that we do not think of as rural de\elopment. Xever- 
theless it fits into the pattern. 

I will get a little letter ofl to you and we will ask you in your 
role as the president of the conservation districts to givi^ us your 
advice. 

Mr. Wu.uEn. AVe-will do that. 

(lentlemen. I ap[)reciato the opportunity to be before you. 

Semitor Hi-AiiMinKY. Thank you very nnu'li. and wt* a])preciate 
the time that you have taken to put together sonu» very valuable 
testiuiony . for us. 

Mr. Wri.DKR. Thank you. 

(The infornuition submitted for the record is as follo\^:) 
/ 
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SoMERVILLE, TkXN'., Julf^ 30, 1911. 



Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
CKaimian, Subrommittee on Rural Development, Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and VortBtry, Old Senate Office Building, M'ashington, D.O. 

DcAB Mb. CHAl&lii iiN : On June 16 I appeared before your Subcommittee to 
testify In behalf of the National Association of Conservation Districts on the 
subject of rural development. In the exchange that followed my opening state- 
ment you hivited us to provide for the hearing record some of our observations 
and evaluations of Resource Conservation and Developnient projects. 

These projects derive from Section 19^2 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962 in which the Congress authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with federal, state, territorial, and other public agencies in developing plans 
for a program of land conservation and land utilization. In implementing this 
authority, the Secretary of Agriculture determined it would t)e carried ou£ on 
a project basis in a manner that would enable local i)CopIe to initiate and follow 
through with a broad-gunged approach to resource con.«ervtion and development. 

Since initiation of the program, conservation districts have been privileged 
to cooperate with state and local governments in sponsoring the 78 projects 
which are now underway. 

In addition, conservation districts have joined with other nnUs of .state and 
local government in sponsoring the 68 applications for Itesource Conserv^ition 
and Development (KC & I>) Program assistance which have been filed with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These have n<)t yet been authorized for pro- 
gram assistance. 

In an appraisal of what has been happening in the KC & D projecti* now 
underway, we can identify a number of asset;^. 

1. The emphasis on development of sound land use p<)Iiries and programs, on 
the application of soil and water conservation practices, and on the installation 
^f public facilities has heli>ed provide an improved environmental base. 

2. There has been widespread citizen involvenieut in project affairs, coupled 
with a str^ngthPnlnjf of local leadership and more active participation in the 
luipo^tant decision -maklnic processes. Local i>eople analyze their prohlems and 
opiH'>rtuilltleii, evaluate alternative Solutions and cour.-es of action, determine 
their objectltes, and organize their resources for commimity improvement. ' 

3. liesource development ha« fostered economi<- devclopmeut. The pro^M»t» 
have stimulated the investment of private funds in new resoiirce-based inrfoj^- 
tries and services. Commercial and industrial concerns have expandefl or located! 
enterprises in the project areas. New job opi>ortanities have, been created, 
thereby reducing to some extent the migration of rural i>eoi)le to towns and the 
strip cities. 

4. The considera.tion of resource and economic developuient opportunities has 
been broadened. The projects are spon.*iored, initiate^l and operated on a mTilfi- 
county basi.s. 

.5. People in the project areas- have l)een able to enlist the coordinated sup- 
port of a considerable range of federal, state, and local agencies in planning 
and carrying forward the KC & T) programs. 

Along with the accomplishments in the RC & T) program, there have been 
some frustrations. The level of new i)roject starts has not kept pace with the 
interest of U)va\ ijeople in project activities, as evidenced l»y thv rate at which 
tliev have submitted applications for a.ssistance. 

In the Ciirly years of the program. HC A: D was apijarently regarded as a 
• pilot program.** Only n limited number of starts were authorized each year 
l»y the Congress. As you will note from the following table, a total of 7.'^ 
projects (exclusive of the live Rural Renewal projects transferred to the UC & T> 
l.n^grauO were authorized over the i>eriod of ^ight years ending with June 30 
this y.'pr. !)ur^,n'^ J but .<>ame period u user viced applications Increased and there 
now is a backlog of <)H such application.^. 

We strongly believe that local people operating in a project type setting hare 
demonstrated their genuine capability to make significant contributions to project 
and national goals for rural development. We also believe the time ha» arrived 
to move the program nhead faster The recent authorization of 20 new project 
starts during fiscal .\rnr 107 J Is a welconu* step In the right direction. 
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Ill our view. UC & I) should 1m» reooKui^.t'd as a rosulnrly-funded proprram 

artivity aduiinistered hy the I'.S. Department of Airrk-uiture,* with annual pro- 
gram starts authorized more nearly in line with the readiness of local iwople 
and their agencies to move ahead. 
Authorized for program assistance : 
Fiscal year — 

1903 0 

1904 lo 

1965 _ 0 

1966 "I 10 

1967 " """I 6 

1968 :::::::::: is 

1969 — 10 

1970 ___ '17 

1971 lo 

Total to July 15, 1971 z ^ 

1972 ^ ^ 

Unserviced applications at end of fiscal year (cumulative) : 
Fiscal year — 

1963 6 

1964 0 

1965 20 

1966 

imi 29 

1968 . 31 

1960 45 

1970 53 

1971 68 



Total to July 15, 1971_' 68 

1972 ^ 

* Includes 5 fornif^r rural renewal projects wit!i the resource Conservation and develop- 
ment (K,C. & D.) program, July 1, 1DG9. 

In the interest of rural development, the NACO favors4egislation that would 
provide technical and financial assistance for (1) the uevelopmeut of rural 
municipal and industrial water facilities and (2) the abatement or control of 
agricultural related pollutants. Often the storage of water for municipal and 
industrial purposes can be incorporated in reservoirs being created in project 
areas for flood i>revention, recreation, and other purposes. As all of us know, 
water supply is a critical factor in encouraging business and industrial enter- 
prises, with tlioir job creation potential, to locate in a community. 

Technical and financial assistance to local and state agencies for the control 
of agricultural related pollutants would also have a beneficial impact. In the 
case of U.C iX: I), projects, such assistance probably should l)e linUtcd to tliose 
situations where the control nieasures would solve ccmnnunity-wide lM>Uution 
problems arising from agriculture. 

During the exchange of views on June 10 you made reference to the contribu- 
tions that watershed projects make to rural developnient, and to the issne that 
.some e<:ologists have raised regarding channel improvement work in waterslunl 
I)rojects. Attached herewith are two items relattsd thereto. 

1. Examples of Benefits Kesulting From Installed Works of Improvement in 
AVatershed Trojects. 

2. Testimony of (leorge R. Bag ley, A* ice President, National Association of 
Conservation Districts l)efore the Subeominiltee on Flood Control — Uivers and 
Harbors of the Senate Committee on Public Works. 

^sincerely, 

John S. Wildek. 

(The attachments are as follows :) ^ 
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Examples or Benehits Resulting Fbom Installed Wobks of Impbovement is 

Watebshed Projects 

Siffh Pine Creek 

Nine flofxl water- retarding structtuvw mid 23 miles of channel dmprovement have 
been oouiplete<i. One of the structures is multiple purpose, adding municipal 
water storage for the city of Roanoke. 

The completed works of iiuprovement on High Pine Creek watershed give 
protection Uy 3,495 acres of bottomland. The landowners are rapidly developing 
this laud into high -income crops which add greatly to the economic growth of 
the area. 

"It is the greatest thing that has ever happened to my ifarm," said W. W. 
Richardson. "I am aIHe to grow crops and grass on 110 acres of bottomland that 
used to be a mosquito swamp. I have been able to clear unproductive brush, dig ' 
ditches, ahd make general chang<»s on niy farm," he continued. 

• I am pleased with the results that I have gotten since the work has been 
completed on the High Pine Creek," \V. P. I»oor said. He further state<l, **My 
seventy-acre bottondand pasture along the creek was i\<it much good to me. It 
was often necessary to repair the fences four to live times a year when the 
floods came. I w'ould not get to graze the fescue pasture when I needed it iitoift 
because the floods came so often that the grass was covered with mud all through 
the winter. Now I have a good twelve-montli pasture that looks pretty and 
green all the year/' / 

**I bought this farm four years ago when I saw the dams were going to con- 
trol the flooding." George Smith said. "It used to flood several times a year luu 
the water has not ^teen out of the banks since the (buns above it were built. The 
forty acres of bottondanu alotig the creek had gotten in bad shape since the 
former owner got very little out of the land and did not try to improve. I spent 
.$JKK) clearing off the stumps and brush and diggin;; a good ditch into the cn^ek. 
I plante<l it in fe.scue and clover this fall and think it is going to nmke a good 
pasture. AH of the farmers up nn<l down the creek are now working on t-heir 
bottomland, and the land in this section sells better than it used to sell." 

The addition of municipal water to one of the structures by the city of Roanoke 
continues to be influential on the economic growth and full employment of this 
uralm area. Mayor J. P. Phillips of Roanoke enthusiastically made the following 
ccmmients about this watershed and its effect on the development of his town : 

''Our aim to make Roanoke a better place t*) live and work when wc began 
with the constructifm of the watershed dams on High Pine Creek." Mayor J. P. 
Phillips of Roanoke enthusiastTcally remarked recently. He continued hy saying, 
"We hojSe to have our new filter plant completed hy January 1. 1071. This will 
raise our potential to three million gallons of water per day. This^will give us 
a chance to develop odr industry more. The new Rolane Manufacturing C(un- 
pany Iras plans to continue their expansion until they have HO0 people working. 
Hadley Manufacturing Company is running to full capacity, ^mster Door Coui- 
pany has steadily increased over tlie years and is nmning wide open, hiring about 
everyone they can pet. The Ben Frjinklln Couipany is building one of the largest 
stores in Roanoke. Vv'e ha\:e an unemployment rate, of about 3 percent which is 
about as low as we can get. The bountiful water supply that we have obtained 
fnmi the nndtiple purpose lake has solvwl all our problems for water for the 
present. 

"We quit dumping our raw sewage in High Pine Cr(»ek in lOfiS when we com- 
plete<l three new lagoons. We do not have to worry about them being flooded 
since thev are constructed in the flood plains protected by the flood-retarding 
dams on High Pine Creek. 

"We are planning for a steady growth of our city and hope that we will be 
able to offer opportunities for others to move here as well as opportunities for 
our young i)eople. We think we have a lot of good environment In our .section and 
are constantly receiving requests from men and businesses that woidd like to 
locate here." 
Pine Barren Creek 

Urban and rural landowners were confronted with flooding and poor drainage 
on the 6,000-acre watershed. This area lies in the Coastal Plains .section of south 
central Alabama. Inadequate channels and outlets were preventing full u-c <>f 
the land in vegetable and other ca.sh crops and were a hindrance to the growth 
and development of the city of Atmore. ^ 
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The Chainimn of the E8cainl)ia County Soil and Water Consorvation District 
reports that more than 5Ms "»iles of Individual farm drainage ditches, costing 
over $13,000, have been installed since the project chamiel Improvements of 
SO 000 feet were completed. The combination of on-farm and project measures lias 
peViiiitted landowners to more thaji double the production of cash crops, con- 
sisting primarily of potatoes, soybeans, and corfl. For example, a yield of ap- 
proximately 150 bushels of corh per acres wm made diirliig 1900 on a 200-acre 
field that was too wet for even pastur^ before tlie project. 

Bofore the project wlas Installed, southeast Atmore lacked an adequate outlet 
for storm sewers and at least 20 homes were frequently surrounded by water and 
ocf-asionally flooded. Because the project pro\ided an outlet for the storm sewers, 
th4 area no b)nger floods. ^ " . ^ ^ 

The ctty la now ext>anding and growing on land formerly flooded too severely 
for urban growth. At least 19 homes have beeii built since cxcesn water is no 
longer a probl^ near the channels. Possibly even more significant, a two-story 
o^-bed hospital and' a doctor's offlce^have been constructed in the area tb«»t was 
previously flooded, t 

\ ABiZONA 

In addition to fl»e more than $825,000 estimated saving from flood dahiages 
since the'flr.st portion of the project was completed In lS)t)2, othev benefit^ c«n-^ 
tlnue to accrue to the communities of Safford an(] Thatcher. 

Sixty-sljX new homes have been constructed in the once floodtd area below the 
structures. These new boi»es represent 231 people. A new motel has been con- 
structed employing six people, and plans are being finalized for a 10-acre, multi- 
milUon dollar shopping center. , „ u . 

Since floods huVe been eliminated, the Mountain \ lew Nursing Home has been 
constructed. This facility serves a great need for the area. The building and equip- 
meht are value<V at $2.^5.000 and 45 people are employed to operate the home.-' 
The home is designe<l to handle 93 patients and at present Is near capacity with 
SO reside* its. 

The prrtject enab!e<l the Kastern Arizona College located at Thatcher to exiuind 
their facilities nearly .' times by using land that was frequently flooded prior to 
i)n>je<:t in.stallation. This expansion has enabled the college to more than double 
its student enrollment from 551 to 1,112. Also the nimiber of employees Increase 
from 39 in 1002 to 98 ln*l*»MM). The curriculum of the college has been exfianded 
and update<l to meet the growing nee<ls of the community. Cost of the expansion 
program since 1962 has amounte<l to more than $1,175,000. 

In addition to eliminating flood damage, creating new job opportunities, ex- 
panding college facilities, and maiiing available new home sites, the project has 
offerHl an ideal site for recreation facilities. Local people have constructed two 
little league ball parKs. a tennis court, and a rodeo arena lmAi)e(liately below two 
of the flood water- retarding dams, the downstream slope of Itfie dams is used for 
seating spt»ctators. 

M<t(jma 

Stretching for 6 miles through the desert aluMit 45 miles southeast of PL,)enix. 
the long Magma dani protects 11.000 acres of valuable farmland and improve- 
ments from flowl damage. Siiic^ the project was installeil in 1964, six major floods 
hnve occnrre<l with n«) damage to land.>*; rops, or ifnprovements.- 

The estimated benetits fronj prevention of flood damage are $(i:i5.000. This is 
one iinarter of a mi!!i«»nNlonars more than rlie drtm cost to construct. Tliese 
!)enetits accrniHl during a perlml of only 5 years. 



ARKANSAS 

A prost)erous new bank and an efficient sewer system in the town of Oou!<l 
are nnexpetted beneflts of the Orady-Oould watershed project which was au- 
thorized in 1901 to facilitate water management on 50,560 acres of farmland in 
soutiieast Arkansas. , . '-^ 

The prpject consists of a 25-mile-long main ditch and 77 miles of laterals. Also 
installed are 3.444 feet of pipe drops and 63 road crossings. 

Prior to installation of these improvements. Gould, residents liad to get by 
with. ineffective septic tanks which overflowed during wet weather^ according to 

i ^ 
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M.i>ur A 1. ii<.r \ rivi\ to put in n srw^r system hut luul totfivrup. W'hvn 

i'-uiriHtnrs (Ititf hhnllow trsi liolrs. tln'.v rofustMl to hid after svvUi^ liow fast 
%^.u<T una sainl pi\;uri'(l into t lu'ih/'.Mnyor Hut^'her stated. 

\Uvr th»' !iiain\>ui(l hittTals wvrv instalh'd. the KrouiulwattT level in Gould 
dr..pp,Ml M'vcral r»>et l)lt< h <ii^:«inK no lon^^er was a prohloni and Gould residents 
n »\\ «-njn.v a pn'viousiy unknown <*oKvenien( e. Tho new sewer svstem also t-limi- 
a MTirnis h(»alth hazard. 
First Stat4' l?ank wouhi not U' hen* without tlie new iueonie potential of water- 
>!i»h! pr(»du<'ers;* says Presl<U»nt Howard Holthoff. 

iUM-auMH of evtreniely hiKh production risks, h^ndint- iristitutions had stoppe<l 
tiniinrln;,' farnuT< on soMie oiUm acres ut land. The watershed proje<-t prevented 
total almndonnicrit of this laml. Without farm income and taxes paid hv water- 
producers. lM,th towns of Grady and Gould would have stapiateil. the 
iMinfter said. 

.Mr. UolthofY said that deiM)sits in his hank have douhled in fou" vears He 
also r»»p<Tlc(l Iniid valuer up H(M) percent since IJMia and siiid that it n<»w Is easier 
to liorrow money for purchase of land, even at the.Ke increased prices 

Ihe hanker said that everyone in the area lives hetter hecause of the w'ater- 
sl'e(l pr..;cct. Farm in.onjc mnv is sumclent to meet or exceed minimum wa^re 
Mandnrds N«.\v constrnction in the watershed includes twenty ^homes huilt 
hy pi. Mincers and as many new honsiuK units for laborers or tenants 'Piere 
j«re ai-o tuo lw^v rnrMl church hnildioKs and. ac<'()rdins to Mr, Holthoff all of 
tills roii>trni< f iMM is a direct re-^nlt of the project. 

The h;'iiker mentioned a TmumI henetit "We no Io!ij;er see Red Cross Jleld units 
set lip (f. f»M'd and (piarter f!oo<| victlm>^." 

\fnitifu f itfi ftf Hf\}\<t\^ f\irrr 

Water pn.hlcms pn^jert^Ml a di^n'nl furnre for two small towns in the ^.venic 
UashniLMon <'oMnty O/jirks, There was too much or too little and either spelled 
tronhie, 

l.in.'olii, popfMMti.ai about 1.000. vas on the l^rink of di.sasten Industry and 
h«.meH*', !,4Ts -hnnned the place while injiny leadini; citizens were ready to* move 
away ai'd bu<ine<<es wer.e closln- their doors. The uneasy peojde of Prairie 
Grn\ e re;id th(Mr own fut lire jn Lincoln's crisis. 

Tin- lowns hrncket the iT.VJ^-acre waferslied known as the Muddy F(»rk of 
Thinot< Itiser. The stream's hair-trimjer noo<is that once hoiled out (»f 'the Ozark 
hiu'hland^ never dampened tln^ ^loor-^teps of Lincoln and Prairie ^Jrove hut 
downstream thH>ds set in motion i>roKrams that hreathed new life into the 
coniniuiiitic< 

\u\v. hotfi to\\n< show nil siuns of a healthy, jrrowlnjr ec(momy. Tlie rluj? of 
hammers si-n.iN c(aistrnction on upward of one million dollars \v(»rth of new 
h(iM('< in the nasf three ye;irs. Xew employment and new pjuvrolls are reflected 
ii] a ^ur^e of hank deposit s—iuNnly .^l.r. million increa.se in the Mank of Mncoln 
In thre*' yeiir<, Vew industries are under constrnction and scho(i|s are expatHliim 
undera fast srr(»\\ inKt:i\ hase. 

'ihe \fnddv Knrk of Illinois IJiver watershed was authorized in 11)01 and plans 
ffT tho a nif ip!»'-pMr|vji,<. pr(tje' t included four pnrts : 

1. Me; siires to loiitrol erosion and .sedimentation, reduce runoff, and increase 
rnr.il tm «.me. 1 

LV rnf.vtnirt ion oj^two <lams to capture fhnMbmakinp rurioff and release it nt 
a safe < not rolh'd rate. 

'X Cotistructiou of u !nultir>le-pnrpose dam to provide 2,000,000 KJillons of 
w.ifcr daily i»! lamM-hi and to further rednce Moods. 

1. roii-trurf Ion df a fourth dam for flood prevention ami fish and wildlife 
»:«'\ oiui iiietii tn he cr)-<po!isjired hy tlu' Arkansas Game and Fish < 'onnnlssio!!. 

f.inroln's dwindling water supply had to he s-ui)plenu'nted with tank trucks as- 
work Mti the pn>ject i>roUrcs<ed. i^rovidiuK an ahundance of pure water brought 
iniiJiedlntr and dramatic results, acifinlintr to fancoln banker (\ C. Karnes. "This 
wa- nfi'v JihtMit four years a;ro." Mr. Karnes said, "yet wo already have 20 new 
or expanded businesses. In Jun<» of our hank's ass(»ts were J?!*, SO 1,207, Xow 

they ar«' in e\t ♦'^H^ of I million, mostly in new deposits. 

• I lomebuihliiur was Ji dca<l industry here but since we ^ot onr water 70 to 100 
new lna].»»s have been huilt. Mcneflts fn»m the new homes and homeowners spread 
to buihlinu' snpi»ly houses, furrnture ami appliance dealers. Kr(K'ery stores, and 
a lot (»f ofh»»rs. Musi!u\sse-< that must Imve water are not afraid to locate here. For 
examph'. \\«' ha\ e a new cement mi.xinj; plant." 
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On., ot the liircest iiKhistrk-s to be nttructed by almndniit water nnd other 
advautales U a St.y-..ro.c^^^ pi.n.t currently scheduled for coustructlon. 
It will Initiallv employ 223 people, with plans to eventually employ 4a0. 

A^ rther index of t^^^^ town's srowth Js the Lincoln School District tax assess- 
. • 1 ifi^^ u V 40-. <m Now it is $3,021^70. The new families have 
"raU"aS 'forTort-^h^^faci^iHV;\;nd a' $707000 expansion «f the school 

'"prairie" Grove took a. lesson from Lincoln and petitioned watershed sponsors 
toamt-u.^ the plan and add n.nuicipul water snpply to one of the dams near their 
lowri^ ore «.eir own water supply bec ame critical. T"" /"Ztnu'ti^^ of 'the 
their share of the cost to insure future water needs, and construction of the 
....iinnio.i.iipiio'* reservoir whic-h has been c'ompleted. 

S I S/of Favettevilie's First National Bank said, "The expanding 
l^neflts ol this proje<t are difBcult to assess ac-curately, but we feel they wil 
»v^;i earlv esUmates The improved soil, reduced floods, and abundant 
wJfer Zmll^ Phts tC new in^^ .-onflden.-e that has brought in new in- 
dnstrler'jff aKayroll^ all add up to sucx*ss for the Muddy Fork of Illinois 
Uiver watershed pro3ec.t." 

Encondiao Cretk ' ' ^. ^ t « 

Tbl8 project Is !o( ated In the city of EscomUdo, San D^o County. Improve- 
m^ts inc ud^ 7 of concrete-liued chnnnei and one 3.200 acre-feet multiple- 

c^^^^^^ ^ «^ nnd Dixon Dam have been 

Sleted^o date The projec t also has a watershed land treatment program con- 
Are protection measures on the brushland find erosion control prac- 
tices on the farmland. Construction on this land treatment program was started 

Wo?k\ilan'projection« estimated that the flood plain of EscondKlo ami Reidy 
Creeks would be completely urbanized In 40 years. The Influx of PeoPle ami In- 
dustry to the area has far exc^ded this estimate. The arej protected by >lie com- 
Xtccl channel has almost completely developed In the 10 years since the work 
plan was prepared, and additional construction has been authorized or started 
adjacent to the remaining channel units In anticipation of their completion at an 

^"stattstlcs show bulldfng construction for the past 2 years in excess of $50 mil- 
li(m providing jobs for hundreds of people both in Uie construction trades and In 
staffing the businesses and industries created. Mobile-home parks, apartment 
houses nnd tracts have also been built to house the population increase. 

During the ye^rs, since the completion of the first channel phases of construc- 
tion danmges in excess of $.> million resulting from ensuing winters' storms were 
averted. As construction of the channel continues, even greater damages will be 
prevented by the control of the flood waters. 

Uealignnient of the channel through land owned by the city hns provided room 
for additional recreational facilities, and a new City llnll and Civic Auditorium 
which are scheduletl for construction in the near future. 

For many years the i)€ople of Escondido have lived with knowledge fbnt the 
floods of the past would (Kcnr again, and that the smell clean-up and damage 
repair thnt occurred each winter was a mere trifle to what could happen as the 
flood plain urbanized. Perhaps the biggest benefit of all then Is knowing that if 
the flood comesr the people can watch it roll through town on concrete, they can 
us«' their streets all winter, and generally proceed with business as usual. 

yapa River 

Three projects have been completed In the Napa Ulver watershed under-Public 
Law Tm. 

The Tulucay Creek project constructed in the southeast section of the city of 
Napa has about 3 miles of channel Iniprovenieiit. Since the completion of this 
project, six new businesses nnd Arms employing about 40 people have l)Cen esfji!)- 
lishe<l. Several nesv homes have been constructed in the area that once flooded 
to a depth of a foot or more. 

The Conn Crock project was constructed near the town of Onkville. This project 
protects prinmrily agriculture land planted to premium wine grapes*. Since the 
ccmipletlon of th<» y^roject no overflow from Conn Creek has occurred. The reduc- 
tion of overflow from stream channels is becoming more important with the 
' planting of premium wine grapes. Infestation of Bermuda grass, J(>hnson grass. 
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Oak r<.<.t fuiiKiis, iKMiinlodi.s, elc, into thOAe i)lfiiitini;.s arc rcoiiiriiie a control 
i ost i.roKniin of .-<7n4) to s\.:,m p.-r aciv. N.-w i)lantol , ».rtifie<I root stwk vinevard 
with .rriKiiUon a.ul frost pn.ttHtioii. fumlifatcil and (IraiiiaRc improvement is 

S .lis ^^'^^ 

Tree l'l«i;HiiK to replace ripa.ian tree.s aloiis the stream for a wildlife Iiahifit 
was part o. tins proj.rt, I xrolHMU ...ver nou provides hat.itat f..r Kue a f« N 

ex.enenri;t'i,"«'.n:;;,''"'''''' " '-'""^ " 

Muixh-KilUiti;i 

'"'r'"' /.'>-'.."'.•"■' '.'f '""-('■>'<^^li'"> i'l llt(5() until conipletioii of tlie twelfth con- 
raet n. l!Ml the.e have heen many planned an,l s,.nie .n.exiavte.I In'oefi s resnl 
..!« fr.m. the instaHed wo. ks of intprovetmnit. Several tlu 1 ererof farn^^^^^^ 
lami hau. heen saved from tloodi„K many ti.nes dnrinK thisreri I The oron f 
of h of tlu.s land has , han«e,I from I..w valne Held en,, rela velv 
value veifetahle . roi.s as the flood threat was eliminated relatnely high 

mere are two towns of approximately i.m) peojde in this area thit -.re 
loii-er suhje.t to Hooding' from ehannel overflow of \I.,rshrrJw «M, .' . 

'nintn z "Tir^' '^''--.-'-f'"""" -Than :i.:i£^:^^;.^^T::a 

created within the eonm.unity '^''^^^-''■•'IJ restdted in additional jobs being 

«Yershed..onsis;sofa;:;:;;;\Vnate.\ !m:M^^^^ " 
wa'r;i«,;t';;;;;'::;„''i:i,:;r ■■"•■■"-•v ...... ^,.0^ 

eon,,,!..,,. ' ■ •"■'"'^■^ •""•'"'■^ f'"- I'.-'t.-< thm on the wntersh.Ml are 
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hunting awess development for Hijshlnna Springs Daui ; IncUuling paved asphalt 
roads, parking areas, electricity, picnic tables, rest room facilities, drinkinjr water, 
and a fishing tloat. The 196U estimate was 1D,(KK) man-days of iiso. The "Sea 
Bats", a group of scnha tlivers, ht)Ul regular ijieeting and training sessions at the 
lake, so even the lake l><)ttnm is receiving multiple use. Tuhlic access to over 3.(K)0 
acn-s of ftHleral land administered by the iiureau (»f I^tnd Management has btHMi 
improved. 

Rainfall during the winters of lt)6M)J> and 10<>l>-7() were about 30 percent above 
normal. In fact. Lake County was declared a disaster area in 11)70 due to the 
heavy prolonged periods of rainfall. Adobe C'rt^ek below the dams ran from 50 
to DO i)ercent of capacity for a 5-day period in December limo, a S)-day period iu 
January 1070. but no downstream daumge was suffered. As Leroy Tlionms. a 
pear and walnut grower on Adobe Creek puts it. "Tlio residents along Adobe 
Creek no longer sleep with one eye open during peri(Hls of heavy rainfall." 

COKORAOO 

Big Sofidy 9 

The Big Sandy watershed project has not suffered any serious floods since 
l«(>o. The following infornmtion has been provided by the Colorado (iame. Fish 
and Parks Division rehitive to recreati()n use of the multiple-purpose Kahiah 
Kesorvoir in the Big SHudy watershed pn)jt^t : The total use in terms of visitor- 
days amounted to 31 .(KM) valued at $1.o0 i>er day. In terms of economic impact, 
examples of use are as follows which is not all inclusive; Fishing. 20,535 days: 
boaters. 2.243 days: campers. 1.T61 days: skiers, 272 days: swimmers. 175 days: 
and picnickers, S9 days. 

Jlotnc Supjilu 

One of the principal featiires of this project is an irrigation water reservoir 
with a storage capa<'ity of 5.200 acre feet. 

A separate cooperative agre<'ment between the sponsors lUid the State (Jame. 
Fish and Parks Division providtnl for sto< king of game fish, public fishing, and 
boating. 'V\w State agency is also pn)viding fat ilities f<ir picnicking, pnrking. 
sanitatifui. and hoat docking at the site. Present iuvestnuMits for these purposes 
by the State amount to 1^10.570. 

Since stocking the reservoir with trout. 30,0(^0 fisliermen have used the recrea- 
tion fju ilities. Based on the S^2 per fishermiin-dny \ised as a value by the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries, anrl Wildlife, the facility has already proviiled recreation 
usage valued at .'^60.(H!0. 

The Ijon Il.iuder reservoir coataitiing 5.200 Here feet of irrigation storage has 
provided a full capacity supply of water for irrigation during 1000. The going 
local sale prire of stor^jre water is $5 to $0 j)er acre foot. The Ix'netits for lO^'iO 
bnsed on water sale ])rice of $5 i>er acre foot are !*20.(WH). lncrease<l crop pro* 
dur'tion from tlu* water sui>ply adrls to the water su])ply !)enetlt^. 

Many other structural features of the orojecf which are completed, as \vr»ll ms 
appliefi laufl treatment measures, would add materially to annual benctits 
received. 

CONXECTICT'T 

Fiirnnrr Itrodk 

The Pf>st Oflice occupies the gr'>und floor of a new building at the edge of the 
channel with truck loading in tlu* basement. This \v(»uld not liave been possible 
I)rlor tf) the wnfershed pn»jcct. 

.V garage on Furnace Avenue that was b;jdly tlooded has been pun based by the 
mill across the street to be used as their main shipoini; and r<»cciviMff buildint;. 

Ilayteck K<juipment Company is housed in a building that was badly floode(l. 
Baytecl-: I'mdures lighting (M|uii)m(Mit. 

The Board of Selectmen was advi.sed by the consultants tlcsigning a new sew- 
age trcatuu'Ut plant that several thousaTuI dollars will be sived as a re ult of 
tlie proj<'ct because sewage tanks can be p]ace<l at a lo\\*^r elevation. 

T1h» town has l>een able to obtain a $5 million liability insurance i)f»Iicy winch 
includes \hun\ damage for the b)w risk jjreminum rate. 

Tlie St.'^fford Printers bns expanded its operation and plans another expan- 
sion. Previous to the project three insurance companies luul refused them tb»od 
damace insurance. 

Several miles of railroad bed and tracks are now protected from fbMxl danui'^e. 
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A roinmerc'iMl rocrontinnnl (h've]oi>ineiit. Sun Valley, is located directly below 
one of the Hood retardini: dams. Th4» tleveU^pnietit cotisists of one lar^o pond and 
several smaller ponds oflVrin^c facilities for swininiin;?. boatlnf:. and flshin« ; trails 
for skiuiobiles. trailer sites, picnic areas, and a Imrn for square dandnj?. 

//<■«/• //o/c 

Hear Hole i^roject reduced potential flood dainajres to crops from $2.',000 to 
only $2,000 durinj; a l.H-iuch rainfall in July 10r»5). Improved dniimige has per- 
mitted additional hanl snrfucinK of roads in the watershed. Land values h:ive 
increased as much as 70 to 7.') iHTcent in t!ie area. 

Vppcr yiuntU'fikc River 

The rpper Xanticoke Kiver projtM^t is hej^inninj; to show the iKMieftts predicted. 
The project < onsists of stream channel improvements designed to serve agricul- 
tural land. Channel construction reached the first cropland dujing one of Dela- 
ware's worst droughts. Twelve farmers iii the watershetl took advantage of the 
dry seasons to build farm ditches emptying Into the new outlet. l*roi)erty values 
rose. Several land(»wners added to their farmland holdings. 

Ttie pr.»je<'t was conceived primarily in Vrms of cropland benefits from drain- 
age and fItXMl prevention tlinnigli channel improvement. The recent drought years 
have protlmed few lienefits from cropland protection. However, unexi)ected bene- 
fits haveJu^n rec(»rded. These include such items as — 

(Tl^lioads previously considered not worth paving due to iK)or under- 
tirainage were surfai tKl. 

SM^rm sewers in three rrfralM-ommtinities were installed or improved. 
A re<'ent forest fire was brought under control at the clearing provided 
by the channel. t)erin. and fpoil. 

<4) Chaimel const ructi^m roads have been used for timber harvest in pre- 
viou.sly inaf <-essible areas. 

(.'») Construction roads improved wildlife habitat. Increased use of the- 
roa<ls by hunters was evident. 

HI) The general appearaiue of one area of the project has been cti;nige<l 
sc much that one leader connuented. "The project has completely reverstnl 
the downward trend of the area and has provi<l<>d the foundation and en- 
couragement to improve and beautify the community.'* 

Xorth St. Lucie River 

In the pTiod of May 18 through June 30, 1968, a total of 40 inches of rafn 
fell on the watershed. Areas outside the project were inundated no percent 
of this period. Tropical storm "Abby" diimi)ed 6 to 8 inches of water on this 
saturate<l watershed. 

Rainfall of this intensity and durati<(>n would have flooded 8,000 acres of 
citrus for a i)eriod 3 to 5 days had not the project been completed. liocal 
estimates are that losses would have been $300>-$400 |»er acre. The damage 
to the citrus trees lasts for at least 2 years. At this rate to .«3 million 

damages were prevented by the project. 

During the storm period, the project pump station operated 7 hours straight 
to prevent fli»oding in Irs drainage area. This 100.000 gallon per minute pump 
station operated a total of 100 hours during this 0-week period. (The pump 
station is in addition to g/avity drainage by channels.) 

This chaimel-tyi)e project stood out in the spring of 1967 drought like art 
oasis. Ail structures were holding full heads of water at the end of the drought. 
Landowners used and managed the available water wisely. 

Six thousand acres of citrus were benefited above structure 2 and 7.000 pcres 
above structure 3. A total of 22 .«?tationary pumps and numerous portable pumps 
IMimpe<l irrigation water from the storage pools and above these structures. 
Areas beyond the boundaries of the district dried up and crops were ruined. 
'ITie water table was maintained at a satisfactory level in the district and the 
tn»es were able to hold their fniit. 

Taylor Creek 

In a 0-week period of May and June, this waterslied received 20 Inches of 
rail! fa II. including a hurricane. Some privately operated rain gauges recorded 
up to 40 Inches. 
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TJh» final construction contrnrt was 1)0 jK^rifnl ooiaplete wlicn the rains bogan. 
In spite of this tlie project works prevented nooding of pasture and citru» 
lands. Aerial ohsi»rvations reV4»ale<! extensive tloodinj; outside tlie watersheil. 

It is «'Stinintod that flooding was prevented on 15,<K)0 acres of pasture and 
a<M) acres of citrus. At the damage rate of $20 per acn» of imsture and ^iOO 
per acre of citrus, a total ^laiuage of ;i3iX).00U was averted. 

Water control structures liold water in 11 ndles of coaiplctcd channels widch 
were stockt^l with tish wtien construeteil. Tliese channels held water through- 
o»u the l'.)t>7 spring drought, which was the worst in 25 years. All natural 
channels and ponds in tlie watershed dried up. The project channels will re- 
stock the reniainder of tlie watcrshinl with tlsli, Contrary to many tlicori««s, 
these 11 miles of cimnnel have provided excellent tishlug during the past years. 



Hull Crcvk 

K\v\'vn rtoodwater-retarding structures, improved vhannels including concrete 
ami rock-lined channels, and appropriate land treatment measures conu>ris«» 
the main elements the Bull Creek watershed in Harris and M\iscog<H* Coun- 
ties, The project*, now nearing completion, protects 1300 acres of agricultural 
land witli an estimated benefit of $0,000 annually. 

In addition, it provi<les 100-yeur tlood prottK-tlon to more than i:{00 acres of 
urban h\i\i\ in <N\luml)tis, a city of more than 125,(K)0 producing an cstiaiaied 
annual benefit of $28«,000. 

'Hie Muscogee County government has been unusually active and farslghted l i 
this proj^H't. They aeqtiired *)ver 1,000 acres of land for ten of the eleve 
\stnictures at a cost of $1,550,148. Kacli of the ten lake sites is being dev«do|»4Mi 
iXto a county park with rest rooms, picnic tables, and shelters with an ex- 
jK^Hted H million dollars annual benefit from re<Teational use. Tljes«» b««n««tits 
wen> uneX|)ected and were not used to justify the project at its inceptiou. 

One flood water-retarding dam is on the Fort Renning Military Reservation 
and provhles rwreational facilities to thousands of udlitary personnel and 
their families. 

\Vonu*n*s organizations are poo|)erating with project spon.sors to beautify 
parks around the structures, making these areas more attractive to park u>4»rs. 
1*his fipporttinity for tlie women's groups to participate, while unexi)Octe<l at 
the outset, has added considerable impetus to the watershe<l project. 

The installation of three flood-retarding reservoirs rn the liindsey Creek 
tributary snvwl the county government an estimated $300,000. This was the 
amount ne<»essary to replace a single culvert under an airport runway with 
larger twin culverts. Ilie installed structures now control nmoff to an amount 
that Is well within the capacity of the p/esent culvert under the runway. 

On March X l?Ml«» a 0-inch rain in H hours fell on the iJndsey (Veek portbm 
of the wat»»rshed. At this time three flood -retarding st ruetn n^s and part of 
the concret( -lined and rock-lined channel were already installed. Altlioupht a 
portion of the eoncrete-llnefl channel was still to V)e installed, flood damage 
W IS estimated at only $20a-$,H00, 

DariiMge on Weracoba Creek. adjac«*nt to but outside the Bt]ll Creek water- 
sIumI. to urban property was estimated at more than $100,000. 

Little Tnllapoo^n 

Benefits continue to accrue to both rural and urban people in the Ijittle Talla- 
poosa Uiver wat<»rshed. 

The Mayor of Villa Kica reports. "Six new industries employing approximately 
45<> people, have opened plants in Villa Klca. CJeorgin. Sinre the T.ittle Talbipoosa 
Hiver watershed projtH't started, the city has completed plans to run a 10-inch 
water nmin through a 140-acre tract of th(» land which has been reservcnl for 
industrial development. One of tin* major factors in our securing the.<e new 
industries and job^ for our people is the assured future water supply," 

According to a recent report of researchers from the Oeogia Tnstlttite of Tech- 
' nology. one of the most attractive locations f(»r new industry is the Villa Kica area. 

Ilesideiits of Carrollton. (Jeur-^ia. ttirned on their splL'ots and let them run vir- 
tually fn'(» of charire duriiiir September ]!X;s, at a tinu» \vh(>n severe droutihf- still 
plagued nmch of the State. 
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Water custoraerM were told t\wy couirf us« all the water tiiev wanted. "All It 
would copt," 8Uid Carrollton Mayor John Robinson, "was what they puld the 
month before we Nturted the open Hp[%ot ixilloy/* 

The »eiTet Is the extra niunlclpal and Induatrlal water HUppIv stored In I^ike 
TaIIaiM»osu. one of the H-flood-r^tardlntc lakes In the I.lttle Tallapoosa Illver 
watershed proje< t. 

"At a time when everybody else Is bnrning up. we can offer our people all the 
water tliey want because we have It stored in our watershed lake." Mr Koblnsou 
said. 

"I want everyone to know," he continued, "that this watershed project Is the 
irreatest thlnu that has hapi»eiied to (^arrolton to create jobs and attract Indus- 
try. The men In SCS deserve all the credit In the world for helpUiff uh with this 
project." 

Another cumulative beneHt accrulnir to Carrollton, according to Mayor Uobln- 
Hon. iH the Increasing writer revenue. This now enables us to finance the extra 
utdlty serviies neceissltatcd by the expandvd Industrial growth and housing' 
developments." 

"There U no dou!)t about It," Mr. Robin.son sahi; "the extra water we have 
now beeauHc of the I.lttle Talla|KM)sa watersh*»d proj««ct Is the vital key In assur- 
In;; the future development ot this area." 

The May(»r of the city of Carrollton reported, "The I.lttle Tallapoosa waterKhoil 
project is the finest tliiiiK that has l;ap|)ened to our city and county In a Ions time. 
>\e were faced with the necessity of building; a new s«»waf;e treatment plant. JUit 
we were able to construct an oxidation p«)nd In an area of bottom land near 
<\irrolUon which U n(»w pn)tected because of the watershed Improvements up- 
stream. This alone saved us more than $100,()0(). 

"A private consulting firm euiployed by the city has estimated that the recrea- 
tional value abme from structure (near Carrollton) will be about $10,()(H) a 
year, althou;;li no additional water storajje was Included for recreation. 

'l arrollton's share of the cost of the project was ess than $20(),0<)P. In the 
li>rht of benefits that have ami will icmtlnue to accrue, it would have been cheap 
at several times that figure.** 

In VMM, ('arn>llton was saved th<»usands of dollars in repair bills to Its water 
plnnt because of the then Incompleted project, accordlnj:: to the May(»r. In VMS a 
10».l.-ln< h rainfall occurred an<l, despite the use of sand bajifs, floodwater from 
the I.iltle Tallapoosa jrot Into the c»ity water supply. The fioiul covered 6,V)0 acres, 
washed out 19 bricltjes, and did extensive amage to Inn i, crops, and 
Improvements. 

The Vice-President of Southwire Company, Ca/rollton, stated that the plant 
expandeil In llHi4, cU>ubllng Its use of water and Increasing the number of people 
emphjyed. The plant now employs more than iMM) people, with an annual imyroU 
of ^4 nUlllon. A further expansion, which will more than double present opera- 
tions, is beiu); planned. 

Trent Tube Company. Carrollton. Is now Imlldlnjir a plant that will employ 400 
IM>opIe. Its only source of water will be the new watershed reservoir. It also plauB 
to nmke further ex[>ansion8 as adeipnite water Is ensured. 

The OouKlas-Loinason Corporation reported that the company's Board of 
Directors agreed to build a plant at Carndltcm cmly after the new water supply 
w*)s assured. The plant Is under construction, and 800 people nre already- 
employed. 

HAWAII 

^yfliannr Xui and Waianac Iki 

These adjacent watersheds are located on the leeward side of the Island of 
Oahu In the Hawaiian ArchlpelaKr» and occupy a land area of 30,760 acres. This 
tropical area, with Its vast sand beaches. Is iH>pula ted, with one of the larpe.st 
low-income groups in Hawaii. It contains a sizable community of native Ha- 
wnilans llvlnjr on homestead lands administered by the .state. 

Tlie popniatlcm of the Walanae district has Increased from 16.452 in IftflO to 
2.'i.842 In 1970. This Is a 45 percent Increase In population In ten years In an 
eccmomlcally depresseil area. 

The Walanae \ul watershed project was the first major comniuultydnsplred 
project In the arc»a. Approved for Installation In late 1900, the project has provided 
stimidns for a momentum of community redevelopment. 

Redevelopment projects In downtown Honoluhi brought relocated low-Income 
families to the reprlon. This has comfxtunded social problems. Protection provided 
by the Walanae Xul watershed project 1ms helped pive low-income families the 
«p|M)rtimity to move into Improved low-cost bonsinj:. 
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The Hawaii llouisng Authudty Ims purchustHi 20 humes built on lund lurmerly 
Undeveluuable because of tlooding uud aruinugt' problems. The aeveloi>er was able 
to embark on a low-cost housing development soon lifter the Mujii cliannel im- 
provement was eompleteii In 1U07. X ^' , 
A joint state-city program for development of u planne<l ronnnuinty consisting 
of 5<Ki new homcir, a g<»Vennuent. .services center, a sU»)ppii r<-.iier i.ud recreation 
facilities near the Waianae Iki channel improvement nnu.s recently announced. 

Public and prhate agencies have initiated other development programs since 
the start of construction of l)oth watershed projects. A sewage treatment plant 
designed to sene the exi.sting and projecteil population ha.s been completed. 

Interstate Highwav 11-1 is uniler con.struction. and will put newly constructed • 
iK-arh parks of the Waianae area within 25 minutes of downtown Honolulu. 
Newly constructed schools in the area include Waianae Elementary, Malll hh-- 
mentary and Waianae InternuMliate. CiUistrnctiim i.s underway on a new Aanaiiuli 
High School. The Nanakuli-Maili area is one of the two active Model-City pro- 
gram area.s In th»' state of Hawaii. 

The watershed projects have also Ktimulattnl private investments in the area. 
Ntnv fhat tli>nding has iKn-n elimiuatKl, Joe Dwight. Sr.. has been able to realize 
ills dream of developing an attractive housing area along the I lehawa stream. 
Fifty-two homes have bw'n built and sold at $17,000 and up. Prospects for further 
development are bright. , ^ » 

A local school teacher and long-time resident stated, " These project.s have pro- 
vided the iK'ople with a new ho|H» f<'r ^i»t* fut\ire and an inten.sc pritle in the 
redevelopnient of their community." 

Thnaigh community efforts, the entire beach front is presently undergoing 
impn»vement. Much of the debris and shrubbery which uceunmlated t>ver the 
Ncars is being cleared out. The Connnnnity Acticm I'rognim, ejiiploying under- 
privilege<l vonng people, has made great headway in further beautifying the eom- 
munitv Tlie overall i)eauty of the area also has been greatly improved by eliminat- 
ing wtHMl- and rubbish-choked channels. A sense of eonnnnnity pride Is growing. 

George Zane. chief of the State Sanitation Division, stated that the llehawa 
cliannelH have eliminated a health hazard caused by the fre(iuent f^oodin;? of the 
Nanakull area. Before the channels were Installed, floods fornunl large pools of 
.standing water which renla^ne^l stagnant for two weeks or more. 'Vbe pooled areas 
were prrft»ct bree<ling places for mo.s^iuifoes and other <lisease-carrynig orgaa- 
Isms The standing water al.so made ce.sspo()ls inaccessible for puni|dng. Kaw . sew- 
age* si^iK^d upward through the groun<l producing noxious odors an( posing a 
.serious health hazard. "This Cimditlon.'* Mr. Zane noted, ' no longer exists. 

Tlie Uleha%va channel project, completed in April lJm5, Ims provide<l residents 
of Nanakuli with protection from flve storms. Tlie stf^rnis would have caused an 
estiinateil total damage of $750,000. ' ru.m.h. of 

Instead of bM.king forward to human misery luH-nu.se of flmxls. the people or 
the area are confi<lent of the protection provided by the channel proj^'Cts. 

IDAHO 

Crflar Crrrl' . 

Cedar Creek is a small watershed in South Central Idaho that, typieal to the 
West receives most of Its precipitation in the form of winter snows W itli irri- 
gated agriculture depemling on stored water In Cedar Creek Reservoir ^^r exist- 
ence, the area had long been plagne<l by proldems of poor, water supply and <lel ; 
verv From the dninsite down to the irrigated plateau, the rreek stretches bctwce 
vertical rock cliffs as it carves a deep canyon toward the Snake River Tlain. An 
old fume n)nstrncted many years ago contoured the water out of the cany<m and 
onto the plateau above. To compound the problems of Pnor ^^tc^ <';^"^rra this 
leaky flume would often be broken l)y a falling rock from the cliff.s, lenMUg tlie 
area with no water at all during peak Irrigation sea. son.«?s. , 

A T^w ivr^^^^^^ dam and a 54-inch pipeline replaced the old flume makniK' 
ccrta^nThat all the water taken from Cedar Cre^^k reached the rrigat o„ „n^^^^ 
There a regulating reservoir alK^wed a large enough RutM»l.v to be 1 dd so that 
eaeh farm and ranch had the benefit of better wPt<'r control. addiMo , to 1 c 
irrigation benefits, the regulating reservoir is widely n.ed for pfniickmir. sn i ii- 
miinr. nnd other n^reatbm. Waterfowl and upland came l>inls find hundreds of 
acres of new habitat within reach of the water. 
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(Hher linprovfinciits tontinually .show up on the irrigiited urea. Improved roads, 
Uiiprovwl homes, improved land treatment and other new aspects of Iwautifica- 
tlon are seen annually. IVln Falln hankers testify that the stahllity of the Irri- 
gated agrl. ultnrp of the area shows up in downtown hnslnes.s and Iwink deposits 
M the C'wlar Mesa Reservoir and Canal Con.panv 

oxpres-ses the feellnj? of most peoi)lc In the area when he .says, "If we had to no 
back to using the old .system, I would sell my ranih and pull out," 
Fourth of July Creek 

The projwt was completed In liMiO to redu( e flood damages In a 17,000 acre 
wa ershed. Seven farms have benefited with improved removal of spring flood- 
water. This was ac.ompllshetl by strengthening a dike separating Fourth of July 
r*I" Ik" "i^er iiiNtalling a immping plant to lift creek 

iwn, f J. h^v^J fM'"''* ""proved agriculture in the 

iiJL h... -5 h. l"-<'jwt has liad an unpxpe<^^ted beneflt to wild- 

.hi? , ', 'I", '^ft*""- ft'nners harvest lOO-bushel oats in the fall, the 

fhiri/ . ^ .;L I""-!"!.' the .V4 wei-k period 
hat it takes tlfv pumr.s to ,lrain the surface water into the Coeur d'Alene I™ 

. g gn unV W r.''*',^- ''"'T' ••><" lake as a Z I 

n>. ground. ith an ample fe<.d supply cau.se<l by spilh-d grain, the gaggle of feed- 
ng wat..rfowl .-an be hear.l thronghout the waferihed for a per od in the spr ng 
when otlu.r foo.i supplies for the ungrant birds are in short supply ^ 

Bio mur rrci- ' 

Ilig nine watershe.l projW't in Pike (\,unty supplies water t/) the < itv of I'itts- 
fle < , It also provid,.s Hood control to farmland downstream 

I le -•••V^a.-re I-ak.' Pittsfi.-ld provides an acb'^uate water suprh Since its for- 
. .nation, the f.Mlowing progress has been made in the city of IMt sHebl V puinti m 
- 'l"v«'l"Pl>i(.' the watershed project for recreation • "I'"'-"'"" 

d.wtrl, ^rr""'"' ^"'"'•'^t'-''" Associatir.n was formed to trv to secure new In- 
dustries The members pnrchasp<l l.T.' acres north of town an( are de velo ■ g it 

Mt'cH.!! '^contHbf.T';' -'-J nioney for the parci.a.:! '.H, 

Vsso,. HhITJ^^^^^^^ '"dividnals and by issuing sto,.k in the 

- Kill 1 f '•""^''•'"'•ing Pittsfleld as a place t., local... 

W Two n I '^""'V'"« In f'e ■"'""'tl' part of town, The ba.sin cost 

3 IvcamVo'; 'r^H "''^•^'"f'"™'-'' ""vo been completed and two more started. 
rmsMoM .v "''p^lMto water supply. Assembly Homes Incorporated cho.se 

I ifts ield over some other towns for building a $.100,000 ntlrsing home The I e- 
xeb.pmen Assocl.ntion in Pittsfleld purcbn.sed the lan.l for moOO 

4. lubUc recreational facilities ai-e being developed at the lake site This too 
."sTrir'a'uTn:""'''''."'^/'. -Pnrate ^IcnTkirarT? u^^^^^^^ 

— « m00(Vcon^';ete^f^J 
th-ft n.creMMn^''?.'„'r"r'' " ^^"^ ''""f "'-I*" ^^e lake. Keep in mind 

wn,lrshl!;rr7sj;\l;'lr"'w>':s c-onstrnction of-the 

an excel nr^nd wen kn " I'-"'"'""" ^as developed it into 

p".pfe d r^L; t ' ;l ..m^ recreation center. This operation erhploys about 2.5 

cZ.n«nl V in the forn . ■T"'^ "IJ" f''""«an<1« <1olInrs to the 

devXpment "'"f""'' recreation 

It wi'lrcom^ir".! ""I 'T project is now under construction in Pitt,sflPld 

If hll^ n o ec? co^i'd ^nv" ''.^""""^ "V ■^"'""^ """"tfui 

T^hannevKmenJ ''"'^^ "f"--"^'^' 'he Department of Housing and 

wa%r"hI^"^on']l'weeLndTf,'''*'T'*'".^ "I*^ 'h*" 
fTiisPd cnnJ?rjM^r ^"''""S^'' "fher creeks in the area wera flooded and 
no .^^m^ " f'rPPk was never out of its hanks and caused 

watrr'eTa^dmgTrtZr'"""''".''--^ '-"^'""^ °' ^'^^ effectlvene:" ofXTd'- 
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. ft A loral banker and former counoilmnn, who has had more to do with <n<"a"nf 
^ thPDrol^t any other Individual, has this to say, "The psychological effect 
«f a^ad^u^rwa^er suppir^^^ the whole business community has been tremen- 
doui! ifnTthe folntion o/the 250-acre lake with an adequate water supply, the 
attitude of the businessmen is entirely different. 

Old Tom Creek „ , ^ i . i* 

When structure 30 was constructed in the Old Tom Creek wn ershcd. it re- 
pla^ a bridge on a county township road. The county and township contributed 
to the cost of construction i.nd also agreed to maintain the niK 

Soon after the i-ompleted fill was turned over to the owner on wnose mna it 
waT^nstruct^ the Prime Beef Chapter of the Isaac Walton League ilA S.on- 
r,ut^ II noL Worked out an agreement to lease the east «'de of the al^^^ 
prising about 20 acres of land and 15 acres of water. Tins was leased for $oOO 

'**l'he*"r*agi.e members were intereste<l since there is no recreation available 
within a "^mile radius. The land has grown up in brush and large trees and re- 
qulreS a tremendous ..mount of work to put In shape. The t.K^nl members .jt the 
League contributed this Inbo.'. so that now the entire ..rea .s a ''^"i' "f ' "^^^^^^^^^ 
To ,-ooure n.oney for clearing nnd .levelop.i.g. "'f."""*- n^M.ft m fee 
so that today it consists of rm f..milies imying an init.a »l"-00 '"""'Vl liim 
ii.Kl »10.m dues per yc.r per fan.lly. This money was a..d is u.sed for de^ol(.p, 

'T^^usVo^'llle'lmrk and facilities is limited to the 509 families, who are mem- 
bers, or about 1.S06 people consitlering .'U people per jiiniiiy. ,,,wl 

There are so...e ex.eption.s, however OU.er i.'ro..ps such as »''> "'^J^^^^^ 
church i-'roups n.ay use the ..tea with clearance fro... the othcers. Aa> o.gnn.za 
tioi. with adult suiiervision is welcome. , „ , „ . ....o,,* 

The facilities consist of i.botit 20 outdoor fireplaces, a shelter hotise aiioi t 
as feet . (K fee? : 2 batl. houses with showers: electri.i.y with ■'>•>•''•■•;;"'';;". 
lets - „ deep well; a targe sandy beach with ttont and d.vu.g tower; t^^o cook 
shacks, (our n.odern rest rooms, and nil roads s.re lila( ktn|.iie. . 

The lake has l.eei. stocked with l.ass. hliiegill. a.id ...ttlsh ;«vjjiat no^^ ex.il- 
lent tlshinc is avail ible. . . V , . .......inL' 

This area is providiUL' fishing, .amping. boating. ''^^V'^'" ^; V 
Many of the families spend their. va?'ation hcT and the Hoy S<outs ...mp 

. ^""The'foUowing is the estimated miin d.iys used in a year. Some, but ve.-y little 
ovorlnuprng, is liK-lndtMl : 

?,2 000 

1. Swimming 8 000 

2. Camping i *«>oo 

3. Toe Skftting ' 3 o<)0 

4. Fishing 

44,1200 

TotPJ 

This is anVxrellent exnniplp of extra l)onoHts from watershed work and also 
• fnr rerreation for a larpre area that was devoid of any before. 

INDIAX.V 

This was the seoo.,d year in operation for the multii.le-pnrpose l'-;''^;^^^ 
tion and reoreutio.. structure which created 4(iO acres of wi.ter, "■"> ''^ « 
41."" acres of land for . a.nping and picni.-king^The y.^ir ^'V^, reVein ^ 

in visitor <lavs by 2.-.i>.-4 (14.-.8o6 in 1970—110.002 in litf.OK and in total receipt.«» 
,V»1'' ^1 if {$^r 340.14 in 1070-$39,020 in 1960K Anm.al emra.ice pas..es 
increa;;." fro.n fil6 to 898. There was also an increase in Hshermen. boaters, 

""Z"nla"rld reSled grocery store nearest the park, the new store fronts 
on the citv square the boaf ins,.rance sig..s on tiie wi-nlows o( in.surance agen- 
cies, and most stores sellini: out of camping an.l picnicking supplies each ^^eek- 
eml are some of the lienefits not clearly .«een by most 

The assessed valuation of the laml a.'qnired for the pirk ami lake 
One of the main objections to the development was tlie removal of this trom 
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Mn.l''4t:.";n "aided mV 4 w'aLV,''' f "7''^"' '"'^ ^'''y — 
'••ts sol., an.l ir. h.n Is^ :, Lfr^::^:^^^^^^^^^^^^ Tl.is includes 43 

ami more planned for nex v . ^This is ^^^^^^^^^^ ' '"'•'^"•u.ti.m 

<'...il.l or wonid re.o«ni7,e and his d e. m t ',' ^'T "'"f f''"' 

other parts of the lake. ^ "' '■''^ '■'"(""•■"t nron.ul the 

I'niiric Crrck iDai iisK County) 

nJiZ aenlroM^n'rwhi^rTrt^^^^ ''^ "V^"'""-' """" over 

nnnuully. "'"Pr^'l'ed program, floode.l .vr, ti„Hw 

the (loodwater i,s o..,,troll,y s' .r / 'h. o^^^ to .onnty roads an,! I,rid«es he.at.se 
are heins; l.la. ktopped • '''' ""t "'""1 anymore 

rie:'.r';':!;;!y'z;r;'r::r,:,!n^':^^^^^^^^ - 

a'xl l-'t !>' ie park wiV, oHl , i , /" '""""""'ty. The 2Cw>. re lake 

fiei.y. This has "it" 
«^^vsMs,.,,,W,.„,,,„,f ,,,,,„i;7;;;\;;,J;;_.;;^^'- ^.tes. There were WMm eamper 

t'Hs s,„„,n,.r. The Unrita, < ' I. I s "^.^'^ ""J"'""f ".e ,.a;:k 

l^-'rkinuaM<l,,„td(.ors,.or|s„r,", <1<'M'1<>I. this new area for canipTng, 

l>',vU llalth i-n,k ' 

eomplef..,! Krade slal)ilizali(.n stri , V^^^ UiKl «a,y .1, west of Soldier. The 

l"->se for the lli.-hwav n m, is [ / ' i L":' ^ "^^^''^O ""ve provi.I,.,! a stahle 
the highway. The IMstrl Mai Ul^^^^^^^^^ f""' .<"""1'1»ts nlonR 

•■■""■nissio.. has l.een . i 'l ^,ri "pn - ""'^ 

the pas, it was i„,po.sil,le t le No " ' t:;;'? ''^^ "' "■'"■■•<' 

highway Kra.Ie w„„id ero.led'.nt r . ^ ^'"■'""'''^ 

'•"Hii.leti.mof ,hewa(,Tshedstru, ture.. ''"""'«<'•' « itl>ont the 

Th'^Ji'lC2'::o*:^^::^;s; ',rrt.f"th '^iirrt^T'iT' i- "-^ ^■•^•^ 

the heart of the l.nsiness d strfc Fre , Int "i^ T ' ""'"''"'^ ''"■•^'f'-^' 

by silt cloKSinK the channel ^'^'iw^^ floodiriK in U>e city ha.s heen caused 

^'^r^^:;^^::^'^^-^^^^^^ P.H., ,n mne mr. after 

Indian Cr.n.k was never norrtlmn , n,,nr7^ I ""^ '•"'"f""- TI'p flow In 
in 1947 Lan.l treatment meas^/re "c,^ L^^S .^^^ " "verflowinR 

Brassed waterways «() aero of in,„i f "° of terraces, 27 acres of 

imstnre. and o.,nstruo o .Tf t re^ e u^e s7n?n^^^ h™'" "^'P'""" P«»-">"nent 
have prevents silt fron 'loirLin^ fh ?),„n V "•'^'^"tlon strn. t>,res 

fourth structure replaclMK a hrX^ hfl h^^^^^^ '^'T nlleTlated flooding, A 

Leon constructed whi,", p,^rnHtte tL r/,^ ry\>xc^\ several tin>es. has 

pn.vi.ie flood prevemion beneflts ^ ^° "'^ --..ad as well as 

The four impoundments have been stocked with fiuh ti,„ . , . . 
such as hunting. fishluE Diei/ickins^ .m,i T I*"""^''"^ recreation 

countryside. a<W.nfe to (he iK'auty of the farm.stead as well ns the . 

Pony Crrrk 

ac7e'':i^;i^';';;i:r';,^.I;;r r 2^..^::r.?.^ I-. has purcha.sed a 2M,. 
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camp will imitKle liikifj^, camp craft, nature study, with tlio lake providing for 
activitios sm*li as fishing,' canoQinjj;, aquatic life, and .swtuiming. The area con- 
tains steep terrain and deep jellies. The watershwl structure's main purpose 
w'Hh grade stal)ilizati()n of these gullies. Now it provides this phis a setting 
for the catnj) and the toy, of the dam will serve as a crossing to a major part 
of the land. ^ 

KANSAS 

Frog Creek * 

Flood damage reiluction hcAefits estimated at ^13'J.()(K) were realized during 
a storm series on Ju^ie IJ) to ^Jl, IJHiT, in this 22,41Xi-:icrc watershed. Rainfall 
for the 3-day period rangeti from 8 inches over the general watershed area to 
1'i inches In the upper reaches. In addition to land treatment, the project meas- 
ures include seven floodwater-retarding dams l)uilt with 1*1^-566 assistance 
and four similar but smaller strucj^jiires built with "going"' program assistance. 

Before the l)ig rain^ in June, water stored in sediment pools was used for 
supplctmental irrigation, Severe flood damages were exi>erienee4l on nearby water- 
sheds without flooa-pre vent ion measures. 

Flood- damages have not lifeen experienced on this watershed since the eleven 
structures were built. 

Twin Caneu 

Boy Scouts developed a recreation facility in the Twin Caney watershed. A 
multiple-purpose dam has bet*n completed, forming a 40<)-acre lake which is the 
focal point of the 2,800-acre Quivira !Scout Ranch. Seven separate camps have 
been established around the lake. The lake provides all acjuatic sports, including 
swimming, sailing, canoeing, and Ashing. The Quivira Council of Boy Scouts 
contributed about $110,000 toward construction costs of the dam. 

The Kansas Forestry, Fish and Gauie Comndsslon has worked with the 
<iuivira Council to develop this lake into an out.standing fishing facility. 

During 1970, ther6 were 24,000 man- and l)(jy-<lays of cainp I'ise from about 
150 Boy Scotit Troops and Explorer Unit.s. The annual budget for 1070 camp 
operations exceeded Jji50,000. Capital Improvements during the past year have 
included new water mains to several of the wilderness camps and a new house 
for the camp ranger. These direct expenditures by the Council, togellier wiih 
the travel crtsts and local expenditures by campers, contribute dirtK.'tly to the 
economy of the area in which the Scout Ranch is located. 

The city of Caney gained in several ways by participating in building a 
multiple-purpose reservoir. Construction was completed in December 1900. 

The city of Caney reservoir is not only providing 1,335 acre-feet of flood- 
detentitm capacity, and 600-acre feet of supplementary uiunicipal water supply, 
but is also developing a considerable recretition pi)tential. Allen Kirki;a trick of 
Havana, whose 044-acre farm includes 23 of the 80 surface acres of this reser- 
voir, iiLdeveloping a commercial recreation enten>rise in the w(»oded area next 
to the Jake He secureil a Farmers Home Administratirai loan to help finance 
tlie prfiject. The resort is called Timber Hill Lake. He has provided roads and 
sanitary and recreation facilities for swimming, trailer camping, picknicking, 
boating and fishing: 
Timber Creek 

The citv of Wiufield has met the challenge (»f the future with a $10.0(K) 000 
improveuient program in water supply, m-reation, and power generating 
capabilities. ^ , ^- cc , e 

The Wiufield Citv Lake was develor)ed tlimngh the cooperative* efforts u{ the 
Timber Oeek Watershed District, the Cuited States Department of Agricnl- 
• ture Soil Conservatioii Service, the Federal Department of Housing and I ri)an 
Developuient, and the citv of Wintield. This multiple-purposeMlcvclopment pro- 
vides a lake with a 1.130-acre surface area, basic facilities and a surrounding 
land area for recreation: fiood prevention; and a full liigh-(pAlity water supply 
to the 12,000 people of Wiufield. , u... 

\ new wateT- treatment plant and 1.500,000 gallon ground storage supply has 
been constructed. The plant has a design capability (»f 8.000.000 galloas per day. 
Current use is 3.5 million gallons i>er day. thus giving Winfield and the sur- 
nmnding area adequate plant capacity for the future. 

To provide a constant sr)urce of p.de(iuate pressure a new 1,000,000 gallon ele- 
vated storage tower was constructed. 
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For tnuisniisslon of raw water fnun the lake to the treatment phuit, 7.(JU 
miles of 24'iiH h reinforced concrete pipe were laid as a «r;ivity main. 

These excellent snpply and treatment facilities will j provide tlje city and sur- 
ronndiiig area with an iidetpinte water snppl.v until the year ii020. 

I>ooUin>? to the futnre in anticipation of conmninity. j^rowth. the city has ex- 
pan<led its p(»wer fjicilities with the construction of a new 'Jd.oOO Ivilowatt steam 
KeiieratinK plant and a 2ri.(MJ0 kilmoltanii) interconnection wiih the Kansas Gas 
an<l EhMtric Company. Financing of the power improvements and the city's 
share of the water improvements was accomplished thron^'h the sale of revenue 
bondi). 

This extraordinnry c(»nimunity imiirf)vement is completely operational and 
was dedicated in ceremonies on October 24. VMO. \ 

(Ml April IK, ]!>70, a rainfall of 5 tr) 7 inches fell over most of the presoaked 
watershed. Winlield Lake ahai^^^with tive upstream structures stored over 12.0(K> 
acrc-f(H»t of tloodwater and prevented a major flood in the valley below including' 
the city of Winheid. 

KKNTl'CKY 

Mud h*iv<T 

Water resource developments within the 24().(K)() acre Mud Kiver' watershed' 
have stimulated econondc jjrowth nml provided flood protection and municipal 
water, as well as various f.icilities for pulilic and pri\ate recreation. 

Three mnltipIe-pnriM)se strn< tnres ^ and IS tloodwater-retardinj? structures 
hove been huilt and 17 uiiles of tributary stream channels have been iniiirove<l. 
7wenty-six dams and reservoirs are planned in the project. 

Lake Mah)ne. an S2(> acre lake created by multiple-purpose structure r»l. was 
installed for watershed protection and tlood prevention as well as for fish and 
wildlife and pnldic recreation in cooperation with the Kentucky Department of 
Fish and Wildlife Uesources. A 3()()-acre state park has been developed alou;j part 
<»f the shoreline. Over 2(M) privately owned cottages vahied at over $2 million have 
l)een built alonj? the lake. Other deveiopnient.s around the lake, both public ami 
private, include 30 niiles of new roads, 20 miles of improved roads, a JpHri.tKM) 
bridge, a $4r».000 sportsmen's lo^e. and 20 miles of hiking: trails. Over 7,000 Hoy 
S^outiH from all parts of the coi/ntry have hiked alon;; th^^e sc(»nlc trails— over 
700 scouts <lurin^' one weekend alone. Existing facilities at Lake Malone pvovi<le<l 
over 1(MI.0(K) visitor days during? 1908. 

Another n)nltipIe-purpose reservoir includes municipal water for Lewisburj; 
(population 500). This facility is credited with the expansion of a i^allet plant 
to employ an additional 7.' people, A new medical clinic has also been const ru< ted 
and is appropriately staffed. 

Lake Herndon. the tiiird multiple-purpose structure, includes 750 million Hiil- 
lon.s of water for the city of Russell ville. The Audnlion Council. Hoy Scouts rrf 
America, has pun hased 1.200 acres of land citnipletely encircling; the 142-a<Te 
lake fi-r :» Hoy Scout reservati(m that will acconmiodate fiver (>.(MM) luiys annu- 
ally. I.onj; lan^'e plans for the reservation include dev<'lopnient of four separate 
<amps. One camp has been completed at a Cf)st of $400,000 and includes swini- 
mitm pool, trading jMist and commissary, non-den(nninatiotml chapel, and 14 troOp 
camp sites, A complete aquatic projrram. inclndiuK canoeing, water skiinj?. niotor- 
l)oatn)K. ami sailboatins nas heea establi.shed. 

The const rm ti on of Lake Ilerndon has resulted in an expenditure of over .fS 
inilliiMi/ inclndiuK waterlines. two new plants and three plant expansions. It is 
th'» source of water for a new water district which serves 14(» rural fnndlies. 
Tlie water district f>btaimMl a tyrant of .$1]0.<MK) and loan ot $li;{.(MH) from tin 
Farmers Home Administration to install the water distribution system that 
include^ miles of waterlines. 

.\ study ma lie by Spindh'top Uesearch. Tnc, shows a benefit of $2.2t> for every 
(h>Ilar ^pent in the period of 10(51-1 !)()7. Spindletop estimates that ff)r the iH*riod 
1001 IbOO tiic benefit will be .S2<K!K). The study also shows that in 1!M;7. 1307 
jol»s witli a total income of $5..S2l.()()0 can iie attributed to the Mud Uiver Water- 
shed project. 

The watershed wr»rk plan is now beinj? revised to include the city of Unssell- 
vilie as a sponsor f>f a fmirth multiple-purpose structure that will contain about 
one billon gallons of water and hav<» a s!irfa(M' area of over 200 acres The total' 
estinnOed cost of this facilitv is $(;2r>,(m 
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VaUvif Vrvvk 

The fwxwvv of KtiznbotlitowM did not l(M»k brij;ht wlieii Vailoy Crt'ck IIoocKm!, 
yh\y lOtU. intlictinu jim <»stiinatt»(l .Sl"».(««> <'t' tlond (liuiuiyc within th(' < ity hunts. 
Soilu' rt(MMli!ij: orciirml ne:»rly fVtTV vt^ar with an avera;:(' annual llou<l (huuaj;e 
of $4-J.<MMK 

Tho future .L'n»wth and drv»'lni»niont nf \W city was likowiM' lunupenMl h\ an 
iinuh'(|uan» water supply, tin* s<»nrr»' »>f whicli was tW(» siuin.;s and a 

Thm^ tloodwater-retardinu structures and on*' nndtiple-i)urpose structure, . 
whicii stores :^m Miillion ^^allons of niuni( ii>al water in a l<50-a< re lake with a(l- 
jaeent facilities for public recreation, are planned ftir the watershed. The nndti- 
ple-pnrposf .structure with a<ljact'nt fac ilities f(ir public recreation antl tlie larj;est 
th)o«l-preventiou structure are completed. Land ridU^ have been ac(iuired for the 
two reimiiniii^ structures at an ai^proxiinate cost of .<s2(K).00n. Fishini; iierniits, 
vahiinj; more than Sll.(MK). were >old duriiii; the tirst year's <tp''i'at;<in of the 
nvreati<>n lake. 

The addition of municipal water and tlood pr(ftection has jciven a h'ws, boost to 
the ect)nomy of the Klizabethtown area by attracts n.; new industry and creating 
new jobs. 

Since the ^vatershed pro^rrani l)ej;an, Crucible Stetd. T)<iw Cornintr, an<l ites 
Rubbt^r (^)inpany have located new plants or made major expansions tl.at bav*' 
created jobs for I.IMKI i>eoide. Vendo Conipany has purchased a site for an indus- 
trial plant that wil|^niplov'l,<MM) people. 

Fourteen other indnstrial plants have in\esti||k^()ver -SIS uiillion in expande<l 
facilities. Approximately million is nthv paiii annually to J.O(K)^ workers in 
the < ity*s major indnstrial plants. 

The City's industrial plants would have been cl<ised'durintr the VMVA sMunuer 
drou;:ht liad it not been for \W mitHon jialhais of unuiicipal water in multiple- » 
purp<jse st ructure 4. , 

Fbuxl protection ofi"ere<l by the w atershed proj«*ct has also inlluenced property 
devybipment immediately !»e*low the structures. A new multi-million d<)!lar slioi>- 
pimx center is beinj: developed below nudtiplc-purpose strui-ture 4 

The citv ha> just comi)leted a sewatre lajioon whi<*h is i»rotected from Mnotlinj: 
by the watershed >tnictures. The la;;()on and (fther planned imi^rovemeiits for 
sewaj^e treatment will solve future pollution problems of Valley Cre<d< according? 
to city «)fficials. ' ^ 

*. . i.onsiAXA • 

The*specitic purpo.'ie for installation of the three Ihiodwater-retardinjr struc- 
tures and 1:^..") miles of dr^iina^'e channel in the Dear CreeU watershed wa>i Hood 
c(»utrol through retardation of rniiott and improved drainajit'. 'I'his alone ;:reatl>'^ 
improved tlie e<-ononiic conditions 1'or the water>hed. However, tin* tloodwnier- 
retardinji structures are prttvin;: useful in many ways of wliich were n(it planned. 
These lienelits are to livestock water and inridtwiial recreation im-bnlinj: camp- 
in}X. tishinjj. water skiin;;. swimndn^:. b(»ntin;;. iiicuickin;;. and duck hunt in;:. Ac- 
c<u-ddnj' to local residents, many visitor^; fnau Lake Ciunles, :\o miles to the 
Sour fi. and other met rupolitan areas come ta rt'st and relax at the lakes formed 
i»y tin' sediment pools. Fredrick I.; ** int. i)romineut farmer and resident in the 
watersheti. >tate(i st rvict.\ii'e 1 is such a poi)nlar recreation siti' that in order ;to 
.MM-ure a place near the lake an a weekend it is necessary to do so early on 
* Friday. 

"This past sunnner was one of the worst drou;:hts in this areji in many years. 
If it ha<l not been for the wat<M*sluMl lakes the local cattlemen would !mve had 
very little if jMiy livestm k wat<'r." .snid Mv. I.al'oint. 

The liUmber Company on who.s«» property struct urt' 1 is located has made this 
lake avaibd)le for public use. Not only has the recreational use contributed to 
the jxeneral welfare of tin* connnunity but has ;;rearly improved the Company's 
relations with the b^r-al ixMiple. (>i>en ran;;e is practiced in this arts'i. The ranue 
cattle farmers would luwe snfTenMl severely duriny' this past drought had it not 
bei'u for the \vat(»r provid<*d by tin* sediment pools of tln^se structures, 

yorth TruMU'^ 

North TtMisas watershed, one of t^ie two rublic Law o(;(; projects that com- 
prises the total area f)f Tensas Parish, has heuun to shcnv favorable economic 
effects of the connnunity. The j^eneral impressi(^n one-^rets fri»m driving: tlirou;;h 
the area is that the .snmll and lar^re lamh^w lU'rs /ilike h..ve taken advantage of 
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tin- ^aiiiMjrr fjicilitirs iirul tlu* rtMliiftion of Ww iUxn] hn'/.i\vi\ tn i.ni>rnvt» \ho'\r 
IjuuI n'soun-o. St'vrriil iicu' tuuiu's tnive Iummi buiit. rtmds iriii>r()vtMl. and ^^'riioral 
ufiktM'p {ft farm huildinirs shnws n certain aiimuiit of ]n-[{\v has ('oveloptMl over 
the lasrvtliret- or four years since tlie ('(iiiipletinti of the pr(>jeet. Tliere is a feel- 
of v.ell-beiri;? and iiride wrthiii the area. 'V\u' people sliow more interest and 
take part in the acii\ines of*tlie community. Sdiool and eluuTli attemlanee hiis 
inireasfil. 

Tlie Fanner.s Ihane Administration Tarish Sapervisor indicates Unit all loan 
payment-, are n<>\v paid in advance l)y as intieli as two years wherea's liefore tlie 
\sMlcrshe<I pr^^ject was develoiK»rl many of the loans were delinquent. Prior real 
e>fate Toaus, were iinutod to .S7r>()() per acre Imr now Wfadd ,140 three tinies this 
aniounr <»r S^H'.oo per ai re. , v 

r»'i-^oiMl MiccMjic in Teti-^js Paris]i is up l.s piTceni over VM)2 and exceeds that 
<»r tlie sarroundin:: fonr parish area. als(, rural, hy about three i>ereenl. Kmploy- 
Tuent. ni^srly r«i a;;rii'Ulture. is up about I." ^M^i-cent over that in V,H\'2. 



< Mie 11' »/<lw:itci'-retardin'4 structure, one nudtijile-use tlocdwater and recrea- 
ti(»iial Mractnre. and :\ tbMnlwater-diversidn channel are provitlin;; i»rutection to 
residenc<'s .mil business esr.-iblishments in Fort Fairtield. 

^ The cni!ii)b>fed IS. ri^iS-ju-re wat»M-shed prfjject was the nmin reason the t(»wn of 
F' ri F. iii.ehl c\[iei-icncc(l uo doodwater <lama^'e in iiu' si)rini; <)f froai the 

nnusnrtlly hirire arciuuulation of snow jiml resulting runofT. The T<nvn Mana;;er 
y -'I'liis pj-ovcN beyomi a <loubt thit our investiVent in this i)roje('t has uiore 
,tlian paid f4»r itsolf." 

This n:iiershrd pmject aniin paid dividends t(i the (Munnuinity when'no tlood- 
iri-' water <lamaL:ivs were e\j>ericm (>d fr(an Hurricane (lerda. 

' Pi't sffuc Is! ' Sfrt fnii 

0:u' !Mu:tinle-usi> rccreatimi arid tbnulwater-reiardim; structure and tw<i tliM.d- 
w;ite> '-t'taroi'iir struiiures have bceti coniiMeted in the I'rosque Is!e Stream wa- 
tersl""d pr-iject. A vcroud multir'e-i;se rerreation :ind liotidwater-reta rdiuij struc- 
ture n«"uiy computed. Ftair a<:ditioiial strucinres will be built over the next 
few > <'a In. 

Th«' multiple-piirpes;e'st met ure <ni Hanson liroid^ created a 11S-acre ji'^rmanent 
p'Md-fnr r<M'reatioii. In the spring of P,>'i!» tishiiii: was the bit' attraction around 
tlie lake. As nodu as the ice started t'<iim: (uit ar(Mind the sh(»reline. .'^(M) (o jl(H) 
tishcrmeii per day visited the are:! for about IH) <lays. Then it slacked ofi' r<» Dbmit 
It'O iier (hiy. I''i>h(M'nu'u were rewar<Ied w Itb catches of trout up to three p(Minds 
and more! Duriui: the l!Hi!) ♦ishin^' se;i>(a» it is estimate<l that user days fr(un 
fishim; jilnpe totaled l.'.PPO. Oiiu'*' ;ictivili('s include swimming', boatin.u-, pi< nick- 
Miir. .'ind u^e ]:\- ariiphibi in ami float jd.'n:es. 

'I'lie l!<iodwater-retardini; stru<-tnres h;:V(» functituied very w<dl and have de- 

♦ •rea^ed tlu» flo ,d damau'e in Fres<pii» Isle duriuj^' the spfiu;; runolT. 

L'nn' .7/>/o' Sfrftmt 

I'raftfii Fake, created by the constructfon itf a nudtiple-use structure for flood 
pri'Veiition and recreation on Webster Hrook. jirovides s.' a<'res of iK'rmam»nt- 
wat'T for recr(>;itton and tish and wildlife use. This is <me at tliree sites iihnuied 
as part '.f \Ur Fimestone Stream wattu'sbed proje -t. The principal spillway trate 
\v:is ( losed in N ►vead>er llMis. dud the So-acre lake w!^s fWled by April ]>\\r- 
iuiS VM)U. the lake has been the focal point of comniutiity interest. The site has 
been vi>ited dai!.\" by up>vards of .'0 or more people. 

Huriii'^' the <'entenniiil ob.-ervance of tlie town's foaiulimi:. tlie lake and it.sdedi- 

• H \\;>s fhf» bii^hliirht of the <'entennial activities. ( 'f.nstrur't ion (d* the basic 
reerj alioiial facilities hav(» been started. F.oalim,', swinunin^'. lishinu. w:;ter ^ki- 
In.if, ainl picni* kiw<4 have been tin* predomfnant use even th/aiLrh the fncilities 
W ere n<a cKnst ru' t.Ml, Hundreds nf peopU' floek(\^l to the lake over th'» Fcmrth of 
July ho!i,!ay to view aial parti^-ipate in t!ie wafer-based. competiti\e recr(»ati(mal 
aetivitie-;. 

A e.'M^us w as Juadc f f tho newly creattMl lake in Sei»tend)fr MUM) by fislierie.^ 
« Idoiojrids an(t it was det'ined that tii<» nj'w body <if wdtt'r had the greatest natural 
p«»pid:'.t init (»t" ,;anu' tisli spccio in Xiathern .Maine. The nur.sery area iihove the 
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laki' WHS prcsiTvi'il duriiiK tlii- ((HistructiiHi i)r<Mi»ss. juiii lavtn' hjitrhr:< ut* ln'ouk 
trout innvi'd iiit(» tlie lakr iti sudi nuuihors tlial siii>i»It'iui'Mtal stockiii;; was 
(let'HHMl uiifuH-essary. Tlu» water triii|MM-auiri»s and -food suin>lv ;m-o nptiumiu for 
a trout tlshery habihit. 

Till' lako lias turiwd out to 1m' a valuahlr lujviMi for tui^^rajoiy watrrfowl. Mjfny 
lufurs of pMKl waterfowl liuntiiiK were provided iu tlje fall of VMW). Maine's l>e- 
pariuieiu ot lulaiMf' Kish<M*ie> and (Janie stocked rlu* area around tlie lake witli 
phe.isaur diu*in;x \hv early Fall that served to prcfvifle aji eNrellent dual < liallenj;e 
(u loc.»l hunt«'rs in tlie area. . * „ 

The uevelopiaenl of Traftou Lake has provi<led, and svill eontinue to pr<>vide. 
the resitleiits of l.iinest'one and the surrounding: coinuiuiiit h's witli many new np- 
l>ortunities to enjoy water-hased reereati(Hial activities. 

Tlie st'ooiid tlood cuntrol structure was luii ! in tlie sunnuer of 1070. Duriiij; 
heavy rainfalls in OcIoIht li>70. water nieasure<! (»ver ei;;hr ft*<'t aliove tlie prin- 
cipal spillway. Tlie Town Manai^er indicated that hecause of this structinire a 
considerahle ainuunt of daiua^^e was eliminated. 

()ilh(rt liiift 

The Kastern rnite<I Srates suffered a rtH'ord-lu'eakinj; drought in IIXUI. (lilheft 
UiUt watershed, located ahout liO miles south <>f NVashiuKton, D,C., in soaithei*n 
Maryland, received ha rely one-third of the normal rainfall for the period April 
:«» to September Vi. The usually unfailing sources of water were dry. Farmers 
Wi're haulin;; most <>f their domestic water. Hut the sediment pools of the two 
lloodwatt r-detention re.^erv(Urs in the (Mlhert Run waterslwd were nearly full. 
Tiie Trinity and Jami.son impoundments held l(iJ,'J<»:i(K)0 an<l S(;,2JK),<K)0 gallons 
respectively. 

Farmers in the watershed and I)i(d(»Ki^ts from State res(juree agencies nmde 
known the extreme sufferin;; ttf animal and aquatic life. The directors of the 
<;illM'rr Hun waterslied inunediately hejran rtMeasing water from the sediment 
jtonls. The tiovr released from the t^vo structures was estimated to exceed 
()00 ;rallons per day throutihout Auj.'ust and until September when the drought 
w.is iuokeu by a .'-inch rain. The reiea.^e of this water effectively sustained 
tlow throuirh mt the U miles of channel and provided watei* to wildlife, livestfK-k, 
aipiatir life, and domestic users. 

Tlie <irawdown on the Jami.s()n Reservoir was 10,80(),00(> gallons. The,water at 
this site was releaj^ed over a iJ8-day p*'rlod and constituted '12,.' percent of the 
sediment pool capa<'ity. Trinity Re.^ervoir, the larger of the two, was oi>erated 
over a :U-day peri<Ml providinpr 3.",(M)0,000 gallons w^ich represented *2X [)eroent of 
its s«'diuieii^ Capacity. The rain on September VA refilled boti r'^servoirs. 

Several imjM)rtant faets \vere revealed to the directors; First, that the emer- 
gency n^M'ds fi>r water in the stream valley could have been met much earlier: 
.■second. tluU judicial regulation has little detrimental effect on other uses of the 
[Kud during drawndown, jind third, that the re.^ervoirs recharge immediately 
when the drought is brokt^ii. The opiMirttniity to provide drought relief highlights 
one of the unplanned bei^efits of the Small Watershed Program, 

Mui'slnjhoiK Cmk 

>Mar<hvbnpe Creek Wulershed is loi atcd in the eastern shore of Afaryland and 
Delaware about 75 miles east; of the url>an coint)lex surrounding l^altimore, 
MarylaiMl. and \Vashi|tgt(»n, l).r. Some of the vacation routes from the url^aii 
comi)lex to the .<cash(ire resorts <)f .Maryland and Delaware pass .tlirough tlie 
watershed. The area Is noted for broiler production and for a variety of truck 
rrops im hiding lima Ue.iiis, pea.s tomatoes, and jieppors, 

Thi< vatershcd p.r'>"j»'''f ^vas originally conceived as a system of multiple- 
purpose tlood |>rev(»iitioii and drainage clianiiels with the principal benefits 
accrtiiiig from im-rpaseil fariii income from the use at agriculture land in the 
watershed.^. However, during work plan prejjnration. a hydrologic analysis re- 
ve.iied that the impro\ed channels in the upiK'r reaches of the watershed, which 
wer;' d(\<igned to prevent flooding and provide better drainage of the cropland, 
\>onld induce floo<l damage's in the t(>wn of Federalslnirg. Federal.^burg is 
loc ated on the nuiin- channel of Mar.^]iyhoi>e Creek near the lower eiul of " the 
watershed. The I>l"n was then niodifled to include a single-puri^ose flood-preven- 
ti(Ui ( hannel through the Federal.sburg 'area with urban .daimige. deduction 
benefits used fdr justification. It is now evident that unplanned .^iiejictils will 
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nrcrue to the apprrtNiiiuUely two inilt's of ohannol improvement through tlie 
town of Federalsl)urg. These unplanned tenefU?; will be from new employment 
and new^reoreational opportunities. „ , , ^ *. 

Thevonstrui'tion of the flood prevention channel through FederalsburR has 
l)een eompleted. The excavation operation required disposal areas for spoiling 
the excavated material. Several spoil areas totaling approximately ZO acres have 
* been acquired bv the town. Federalshurg plans to develop these areas as public 
park and for public access and use of the water-based recreational potential. 
Uoatin??, water skiinpr, sailing, and as.<ociated activities can be fully realized with 
the <'haune^ enlargement. Suitable launching and mooring sites are available for 
developmenralong the shore, including the newly acquired spoil areas. Economic 
lyenefits Will accrue from the employment provided through the development and 
maintenance of the recreational facilities and the sales of boats, motors, and 
recreational equipment. The use of the recreational opportunities by outsides will 
provide additional money flow into the area. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Potriiertnill Brook 

The city of Westfield last year .spent $24,000 to purcha?;e an additional S.T acres 
of land at the Arm Brook muUii)le-pnrpose structure. This increased the recrea- 
tional area to 48 acres. The facility is now oi>en to the public and many groups 
are using the area. 

The city has hire<l two fulKtime lifeguards for duty during the summer raonth.s. 
The local YMCA and Red Cross have been holding swimming classes for the 
youngsters. « 

/Attendance re<'ords show that up to 4.000 bathers use the facility wee^lv. 
The Impoundnient has provided many hours of Ashing for young and old. The 
pond was stocked with l,r»00 brook trout last year. 

The barhHiue and picnic facility on the newly acquired land has handled up 
to fiOO people from the .surrounding cities and towns. 

l*roject E.P.T.r. repre.«entatives (Education Prqject to Implement Cmiserva- 
tion — A Title 3 Project under Health* Education, and Welfare) have #cd tlie 
area as an outdoor classroom. ^ 

Dr. Kenneth Taylor of Westfield State College u.ses the area for biology class- 
room for both graduate and undergraduate students. 

Hunter College in New York has visited the area as a part of their summer field 
trij» in Geography. . * 

The project Is also usetl as a demonstration area for .sponors of otfier water- 
.shed.s. 

Tiand within the Powdermill Brook watershed is now being u.sed more inten- 
.sively. An industrial firm located in the ^-atersbed has expanded its facilities by 
.$2no.OOO. The plant manager stated that the firm never would have con.sidered 
expansion at this location had it not been for the. protection again.st flooding of- 
fered bv thft project. A new restaurant, erected at a cost of $80,000, is now doing 
bny^ne.ss near the brook. An electric motor repair firm also has located in the 
wat^r'^hed. 

Approximately 14r» new jobs have been created In the protected areas as a result 
of plant expan.<9ions and new bnsinessefl. 

Sfi.UCo 

In March of 100?^ a rain of four to five inches occurred throughout the water- 
shed on a heavy snow cover over frozen ground. Only five of ten structures 
planned In the BjhA.sCo watershed have so far been completed. The completed 
structures per formed very satisfactorily and provided a considerable reduction in 
flood damaees. > 

Hudson Combing Company (Arthur Feldson) reported rhat they had almnf one^ 
to two feet of water in the plant : damage loss was substantial, hut he feU that 
.^30.000 worth of stock was saved b(caur.v the water df^ not get higher. . 

Mr. Harrv Dy.son of Thomas Tayior Company felt that the water in the plant 
on Cherry Street. Hudson, Massachusetts, was two feet below the 1055 storm. 
In m55. he said, the plant was shut down one week. In 1968, the shutdown time 
was only overnight. This was for minimal cleanup. In 1055, the Company lost 
$2r»0.000 in goods. In 1968 the loss was only $50,000. Mr. Dyson also feels that 
when the Tyler structure is completed the plant will receive almost total protec- 
tion. He Is extremely enthusiastic about the SnAsCo project 
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'I'lu' towns of Nt»rrhhoi'o and Shn»\vsbury HM^MVetl substantial beuetits from - 
th*' <'<MuplottHl .SuAsro stnu'tnros. Tlu» Ma< hintTy KU'ctritlcation. Inc.. Jersey 
Mills. Inc.. an<l (Jothie Oat't (Corporation plants on Hudson Street, Xortlibonn 
would certainly liave ^^iistaintMi costly tiood darnap ha<l it not been for tlie 
SuAsCo daiii. * 

An editorial in the Worcester Telegram of March 20, 11HV\ Atatt^: '*The .serieH * 
of Hood <ontrol tlams and otlier projects in <entral New KuRland may have pai<l 
for tUemselves in a couple of days" \n the Wonester Telegram <>f March lt>. 
UMkS. the following statement was nuule "Two tiood control <la'nis (in Northboro) 
on the^ SuAsCo projti't were reporte<l easing tbe tlireat (of seri<nis tloodingi/:. 

yiie newly constni<te<l Delaney multipurpose flood prevention and fish and 
wiUllife imiH>undment is providing excellent Inmting con<litions for waterfowl 
as a result of the large amount of acorns and other seeds that are fionting in the 
permanent im)o1 area. 

MI<niG.\N 

Sftnharfi Cnvk ^ ' \ 

The beautiful view from the modern St. Catherine Church ' Nlckols<ui Hill 
is Sanborn watersliwl. The watershed consists of 4,230 p. or 6.6 square 
• dies of Cla.ss II and III land in the Holc<unb CrtH?k tribuUiry of the Simth 
Hranch of Uevil's Rive) in Alpena County, Michigan. All of the land in Holc<unb 
Cr»«ek Is privately owned for agricultural forestry and wildlife uses. 

There ar« 12 miles of county and township higliways in tlie watershed. Since 
tile 2,S udles of channel improvement and three' multiple-pnrH)ose droi> i^pill- 
ways were installe<l in 1063, it has resulted in an annual saving up to ,$1,000 
on road reimirs aecoi<ling to James McQuarrie, Supervisor. Damage from flood- 
ing was annual. Sanborn Township Board has installed adequate roadside drain- 
age* ami < onstructe<l 3 miles of hard-surface road in 1965. 

The Sanborn watershed has served as a model and a tour stop for youth 
and c<mimunity groups in Alpena and adjacent counties. 

The Sanborn watershe<l ''community" has proven to l>e multi-ccin|ty in Vicope. 
Tbe community concept in Sanbom watershed and its accomplishments liave 
lielpe<l adjoining localities do the same thing. It is because of, thiw water.she<l 
that the people in Truax Creek watershed initiated' a Public Law 566 project. 

Working in unison, the Sanborn community in Ossineke, Michigan, bK'atetl 
ll» miles .soutli of Alpena, again was first in the county to complete a SaidMU-n 
township zoniftff ordiuance'in 1969. 

Mi at eg nay Creek 

In .May 1J)69, a large storm hit tlie Migteguay watershed, t^ve inches of rain 
fell in less than 24 hours. This is the largest rainfall since the project was com- 
pleted. During this storm, all three structures were holding back tlie maximum 
amount of water. 

Long-time Area residents reporte<l that the flat highly productive farm land 
below tlie structures, which contained planted sugar beets and potatoes, would 
have been covere<l by 2 feet or more of raging water had the project not b*»eii 
In.stalled.'lt has been estimated that the crop loss alone duri;ig 1969 would have 
exc«»e<l<Ml $SO,<XX) if It were not for the watershed project. 

Tbe Torrer (*reek of the Misteguay has not gone <mt of its banks since 
the completion of the project. This frequently took -place before. No water 
<lamage has been caii.se<l to crops because of flooding. 

Ad<liti(m'il a<Tes of high value crops, sugar beets i^nd i>otatoes. are being 
plante<l ea<'h year. Land. treatment Is progressing in this area at a rapid rate, 
with nearlv 100 percent of all planned treatment iTJstalle<l. More than 10 new 
botnes have h(»en <*onstru<*ted in the area during the la.st year. The Misteguay ^ 
. CnM'k w!itershe<l shows signs of a healthy, growing economy. 

^ ' ^' ' MINNESOTA 

. ffuirk Crerk 

^During the .spring of 11M50. .Minnesota experienced .some very .seri(niSK fl HKlin^r 
/rom snowmelt runoff. . 

The Hawk (*n»ek" Pilot waterjihed performed in an excellent manner. Most • 
flows were contained within the project channel, except where snow blockji^e 
pushed water rnit at ro'ad <Tossings temfiorarily until the flow (x)uld remove 
tlw snow. Comnumts bv local leaders in the watershed speak .well of the projiK^t. 

Ceorgc (Jrussing. Ciiairmau of the Watershed Steering Committee, stated: 
"Hawk CnM^k di<l very well this year: no flooding to s|>eak of." 
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,,V^"l""<"""!" of Clara City said: "It it l.a.Int been f„r Ou-' 

taoIIawlcCri'eIc lia« paid for itself mauv times. " - 

(•omKilniaii Harold Swanson of Ciara City stated ; '"We weac well Dleiise.! 
with the wav the Hawk Cr.H-k watershed ,.r.fject worked for 1 thL ear We 
ha<lm» flooding problems at all." luin »,» 

Ifhotro/HT Creek , 

The two floodwater-retardiiiK structures awl the .liai.nel imi.rovei.iei.t in the 
tt .l" i'h: "^l^"' l-^'^f-rmed very well ^.ring the' large snow n' t 

n - h fl '? " sustained flow over the en.ergencies 

. t ...th tiooUwater-retarding structures. The emergency sDillway whicl. was 
<l.;s,««.sl o start „,*ration with flows of greater ^han a 25 "ear fr^n-enex^ 

.It the outlet on both of the eniergenc es. Throughout the Shakoiiee Creek water- 

.«h.j.l there were over 80 inches of snow before the snown.elt he^n 

A,.rn'24 ' "" ^v-'"' reiarding the runoff on 

lake fl.Hwl'wMi.v •Y'"' ''J'"*'"' f'.>n.land near the Shakopee 

Lake fl.H Iwater-retard.ng structures, stated: "Shakopee Cieek did a cood iob 
ot .•ontro i.ng water this year. If the . hannel was like i was before improve ne t 
We would still have onr farms underwatei-." ■"ipro\initnr. 

MlSSISSlI'I't ' 

lleiivi r nuiii 

A ljJ(KmTP tract of laud, oAeii hy the Aniorinin Legiou and lorated witbiu tUv 
ouudaru's of Beaver Dam watershed, hiiH been developed into a recreation nn. 
nd jmtdo<.r laboratory: The area consists of approximately 100 acres (if v H?d i 
and b> acres of crop an<l The w<.k1s area is divided by one Of the dnriaa«e d s 
tr c dutches Tile r»«htH.f-way along this ditch has been utilized for plantings f 
uildhfe fyod and cover. A nature trail in the shape ot the figure -8'' w s deve 1- 
oped the woods. This tfail, by use of n.arkers! (-alls attention to the various 
^ S aVdenTr^''*"""''" '^^ s<'ientifi<- lumies-as well as <,ther points of inter.tvst 

The park area consists of metaKand concrete paviii<in. barbefpie pits. pi<-ni(' 
tables, pnrkinj; area, and sanitary facilities. « i i i .iHni 

lihtvk Crrrk 

Recently, n Holmes County Itusi^iessman and* farmer opened a i)ost-peelin« 
plant in Lexmgton which is in the Black Creek waterst^d He purchases , ine 
posts froin local farmers, peels them. an<l ships thefti t<» a treating plant. Cutting 
aiHl haulmg posts along with operation of the plant, gi.es employment to approx- 
nnately .U lueu. This plant locaKMl in U^ingtou because of thenhousa ids of 
acres of :)ine trees planted in the flood^revention area. 

Anof.ier wood-using industry i u mam»fact!irer of he<lroom furniture) nlan^ to / ' 
begin operation in the Bh'ck Oeek watershed at an early date. The plans include 
the construction ^f a 2.5 million dollar plant in Lexington and will enmb v 
approxiinau^ly^ '2m people, iwincipally Negroes. ^ 

To provide 'facilities for purchasing and s*ippln- pulpwood from this area a 
in^exin-toii*''"'^'''"''' ^""^ recently rem>vated ami enlarged their pidpwood yard 
Calhoun Count tr SWCD 

-Approximately^six out of 10 a< res in CalUoun County Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion district js in timber. Since Idoo about 32 million pine and hardwood seed- 
lings have beeu planted in this district. Timber productions have gradually in- 
oreajied due to these plantations. As of now there are nine perms'.nent or station- 
ary businesses in tlu^ county coiicerne<l with the manufacture of forest Droducts 
and there are 15 out-of-county !M;uiufa<*turers using Calhoun County wood prod- 
-nets. Ihese industries employ 11 i)ercent of the industrial labop force in the 
county. In ad<lUi<m, approximately one-third of the county agricultural labor 
force IS employed part time in p roducing forest products. Approximately 82 000 
acres of gullied, steep and severely eroded land have been stabilized with trees 
ITiis land will add dollars to the income of small landowners for many rears a 
along with many other <'ont i nuons benefits for the dlst ri< t ' 
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Indian Bayou 

X 5r)0-afre greentree reKerviiir was constructed on a Kith'sectidn m result of 
Indian Bkyou watershed drainajre ditches. A new ditch was constructed on the 
east and west side of the section and the spoil |)laced next to the woods for levels, 
ruder an ajxrt-^^ment signed with the^Sharkey County Board of Supervisors, the 
Soil Conservation Service surveyed and desijauMl levees and diainage oh the 
north and south sides. The Mississlpni Uanie and Fish Couiniission constructed 
these levees and installed a |)uni|) to flood th<? arcic each fall. The area was 
opened for public huniing in IIXJO. 

MISSOCRI 

East Fork of Biff Cnvek 

Structure A-A has functioned well and on many occasions reduced flboding 
on the flooil plain and completely eUniinated road and bridge damage to <?ounty 
and state roads. 

• In liXJ5, the Public Water Supply I>istrict No. 1 of Harrison C ounty was orga- 
ni'/ed to permit the development of a water system for the CMunmunities of.Eagle- 
ville, niythedale, and adjacent areas. The 37-acre sediment pool of wjitershed 
structure A-4 is now the source of water for this community ^ 
- The citizens of Eagleville and Klytheilale are now enjoying running water in 
their homes. Some ho<lses will become modern for the first time. This water system 
is tinanced by a Farmers Home Administration loan to the Watec District 

Struc ture A-4 is also used at a rate of 50 visitors |)er day for flshiug, boating, 
and picknicking. • " 

tiuuth Fork of Blavkwnter Kiv(r ' • 

Ouring the periml of July 19-2*), 11)08. 8 to 11 inches of rainfall were recorded 
throughout the watershed. As much as« inches were^eported in 6 hours. Streams 
below the three Boodwater-retarding structures in the upper reaches were con- 
tained within their banks for as much as* 2 miles downstream or until uncon- 
trolled water entered. 

A long-time resident trapper of the area reiwrted there had been uve water - 
iuMhe stream all year since the fioodwater-retarding structures were installed. 

Floodwater- retarding structure A-1, completed in 1964, has a permanent pool 
of -23 acres. The landowner allows llshing. water skiing, and picnicking by per- 
mission. He estimated over l»00e people including church and civic groups, fanaily 
reunions, and individuals use the area each summer. 

UONTANA 

Hoig Elder Creeh 

Under the Joint sponsorship of Sheridan Cdunty Soil and Water Conservation 
t)istrict and the city of Plentywood, construction of a multiple-purpose flood- 
prevention lind flsh and wUdlife dam was complete din 1963. Recreational facili- 
ties were completed in 1966. The Project provides Hood protection to the city of 
IMentywood and adjacent properties. A permanent pool of 92 surface acres pro- 
tides recreational opportunities for trout fishing, boating, water skiing, and swim- 
ming Over 14,000 people used the lake in the first 3 months after it. Was filled 
in 1964 This was several times the amount used for evaluations in, the work 
plan. Trout fishing extends throughout the year with heavy use of ice-fishing 
shanties during the* winter* Flood prevention afforded by the dam stimulated 
unexpected home construction in the old floml plain which in turn stimulated 
st*condary economic activity in the watershe^. 

ntv of Shelhv 

With completion of the city of Shelby multipje-purpose fiood prevention and 
recreaUonal watershed project, Shelby residents no longer feftr flood*^ from^ 
snllivan^s Coulee caused by cloudbursts or Chinook snowmelt. As a result of fiood 
prevention, a new grocery market, a garage, and a roller skating rink .were built. 
ConstrucHon of the Border Patrol Station was completed. Three new residences 
were constructed in the old fiood plain and many home improvements were made. 

This project contains a permanent recreational pool of 50 acres with provisions 
for boatinis. fishing, and swimming. In 1069. fishing pressure was so heavy that the 
pool had to be restocked twice. The recreational developmeht, which also includes 
picnicking and first-class canij)ing facilities, is receiving heavy use from tourists 
enroute to Glacier National Park on V.H. Highway #2 and.enroute to the Alcan 
Highway on U.S. Interstate Higiiway #15, During the first summer of the camin 
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fcnmiid 8 use. the nunu>er of pickup campens ami trailers has be^n averaging 10 
r«l'f..''"^!f ^"^^ "'f.*'*- ?^"''f«^^^ camp have been from every State in the 

Lnion and every Province in Canada. One of the most frequent couiments is that 

mali:,^^^ ^'^'^^'^y tourist infor- 

The reservoir serves as a n(sting area for ducks and as a Fest stop for Canadian' 
M»ese during their migTationAce skating, wiuttrr ice fishing, and snowmobiling are 
pleasant nnexiK?cted uses of the reservoir. • 



NEBRASKA 

Mud Creek 



tIIIl ^ ' ^r^^^^^ recreation devei*>pment, was filled with water in 
?. u ^^.^l^?."* surface .rfrt-es and is widely used Dy the community even 
(hough the facniities are not all completed. The lake and park area has provided 
church groups, hoy scouts, boat clul)s, ami individual campers witli an opportunity 
, to en.ioy water-onented recreation not previfuisly available in their water^short 
part of Nebraska. Tt is common to see fifteen boats on, the lake at one time. Over 
Uyu people and 25 campers have used the Kockford J.ake reiTeation area on 
some weekends. Green thumb employees spent over 16,0()(f hours planting tree^^ arid 
grass jind making other improvements around the lake. 

<;a^fe {"oiinty. with all or parts of seven authorized watershed projects and 
>4> completed floodwater^retarding structures including Rockford Lake, reports 
an SOO percent in^^rea.^e in boat and motor sales since imo. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Beatrice, a thriving cotnmunity of 12.000 and the County Seat of Gage 
I ""i"t-'''4^'''"/'' ^1' Rockford Lake and other recreational facilities made possi4ile 
by I T.-;)66 structures as an asset when recruiting new industries and rtttracting 
n( .v workers. Twelve Gage County farmers were able to save their crops l,v using 
some of the con.servation pools as a source of water for irrigation during tiie Da.st 
abnormally dry summer. 

WUdhnr^e * 

t 

Since Wildhorse watersi...d had been completed, the fiO-acre permanent water 
Itohnid structure 14-A has Jtieen stocked with fish and provided 720 nian-davs nf 
trf>ut fi shing during 1009. \ . »^ 

, • Anotlier benefit. from the proje<^t refalted when T.S. ITighwav #2« was rebuilt 
n.irth of the town of Bayard. The country was able to bridge Wildhor.se Creek 
with n much less expensive structure than would have been required had hot 
floods on W ildhor.se Creek been under control. 

The Bayard'^Ditch Company was also able to .save money hv replacing n high 
maintenance cost Irrigation flume with an inverted siphon which should prove to 
r)e practically maintenance free. Flooding in the past had made .this type of 
installation impractical due to streamhank erosion being caused bv uncontrolled 
flood waters. 

ir/7.«o» Creel- ^ 

Authorized in 7m Fifty^four of the planne"^ .S« flood prevention and erosion 
control^ dams have been construct(*d. Over 1.00() man-davs of nnnual fishing are 
I)rovided oTi structures with harvestable fish. Boating, water skiin«r. and picnick- 
ing are (^n.ioywl on many of these man-made lakes. Over 300 man-days of fall 
hunting are being provided oyer and around the water areas. Thousands of mi- 
gratory fowl sptmd 2 to .-^ weeks on a number of man-made lakes each spring as 
they make^their way northward to nesting grounds. This has provided consider- 
ab|(» enjoyment for lor-al people, 

tno'A\ businessmen dissert that the PL-Hflfl watershed prdgram has created con- 
siderable additions btisiness for them, not only amonfe local people hut becau^^e 
of the attraction of visitors. Some setiRonal employment has'b^^n provided also 
i liete are now over 25 power hoats in the community. Landowners < n which 
three structures are located are considerine either the construction of cabins or 
leasinir arrangements for appropriate shoreline ai;eas. 

Probably more significant is the total community environment improvement 
that froia the r^mbiMei land freatmeijt and works of improvement pro- 

gram. Tffe W.lson Creek Wafershed Conservancy District and private landowners 
haxo made iferee and shrub r^lantings - lands adjacent to several strnctnre^ 
whicii provide excellent habitat restoration areas and food and .sanctuarv for 
game and song birds as well as aesthetic value to the commlihitv. Countv and 
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state highway '^^V^^^^^'^ ^rer^^^l^ ^.^^I^ral^S" ndTr^^arxt's: 
vidua! hindoNvners ha v* and are ^"^1*/;*'^"^^^^^^^ ^ook," while at 

the eiitir,e eommuiiity takes on « "^efreshiiife w 
the same time restoring and preserving the fundamental economi 



NEVADA 



"nirir:: o?;ro,ec.t measures has ^^^T^^^^^^^:^^^^^ 

plain beWw the watershfed structures. '"^V^^'g^^^ older homes 

,„ S^^^^^^ »' c«n.t,ucnon but a 

foAvl. Tlris Uus increased the hunting opportunities in this area. ^ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

" SMt!-'''of' this watershed was deslgne.l as a multii.le-inu-pf.se recreation and 
fl-nnf pn.ve«ti'.n structure. Thl« ..ite provides a 37-ncre recreation pool 28 feet 

*'*'rV... v..n- Hnmiishire Fish' and Game Department has stocked the pool with 
i befor a boat launchinK ramp coSld be constructed, 8 to 10 boats were 

1e up .round tie poofa?^^^ Fi,shlng has been excellent. Geese-^se the area as 
TrUinK P la^^^ several families of ducks have grown up on the pond. 
• Cds\ ros*; the dam and around parts of the pool ^ave J^ee" constructe^^^ 
the .^iH.nsors. In the near iuture a boat-launching ramp and picnicking facilities 

"'"'.!ruf« CsprinK of X909 one-half the flood storage in this reservoir was used 
to provide flo<.(l protection to roads and communities down.stream of the site. 

Souheoan River „ . ^iJ^t^. 

For vears the town of Greenville ^population 1,250) was plagued W^i^T 
..h..r age prt.blems. Often during the summer and fall It was ^^f^^Zl Zt^r 
water ;rom nearbv towns. Watering of lawns, wasbftig cars, and othe^ wat*r- 

N"w'',^u"Thrmultlpre'puS:se wa'ter supply and flood control da;m 12A has 
heen com,Vet«l large quantities of water are available for Greenvllle and sur- 

'"s'inoe^omp'letlon'of the reserv.rir. a' plastics plant has moved into town and 
Uf.: me major water user. The. town will soon award a coiitract to •""'^trn J 
aSwimmint* pool. In the past such a pool would have been crtns.dered a wa.ste of 

'^"<^tu: v>- v 'along with site*. IS. 14. in\nd 3."., has virtually eliminated an.v 
flood threats to Greenville and downstream area.';. The lOS-acre reservoir ^and 
a«.oria ed land areas provide some very flue scenery and wonderful wildlife 
h.-illitats in this' area in addition to% safe yield of 2 million gallons of water per 
day. 

XEW .TERSF.Y . 

fitoitu Brook , , 

Increase.! recreational uce of the five sediment-e(.ntr<.l impoundments in this 
- proje< t prompted the sponsors, to take advantage of opportunities to develop 
needed recreational facilities. ^The plan has been amended to Include an addi- 
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.Vn?i"'!.r*'"'"'^ nriMj,'«irh r«r<.ati<.ii,il facilities for (IshiiiK boatiiie nlcnifkitiL' 
TLr .«,TJ^^'f'^^'''^ •■^'•''■''•^ roof". P "kmriot hri^ 

.>;«i=p.^;r"^^^^^^^ 

iwo laiitTdw-ners .siirh)uii(lliiK the liirawrTii 



i..in«l fnrZ , ""r'""<""K the l.^rgi.^„„o«n,lment, 30-acre Honev l^ke 



I'aulinH Kill 

.small bu«l„^ss»u.n i.nprovP.i their properties. Ouo bulltT new servh-e "talion 
T'oirrt Bank , ^ 

a ,^4 ^^'ar/p !,^* r sr;rr»' Kiis arcs 

sraxel roads are now bla. k-topped streets and some new WreetrhavXen b.X 

trol. lrrlgation!flHh\nd wlS and wat^^^^^^^ ^ recreation, flood con- 

' Tortuaa. Arroyo 

Since this project was completed in 1962. four floods have occurred The «»r..n 
HireH have prevented an estimated damage of $45,000 

hee,, constructed. P,„„s for at least Jh.s^n'a°n/m':^h'omtf a^UnX^wav""'' 
Tramperos Creek 
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Ponds ftsscK-intod with this snmU flow havo lioon stacked with !mss and cntflsh 
whifh offor recreation for hf»th fishermen and T)icnickers in an urea where no 
prior facifity existed. , ^ «. 

LivestfM'k wuter wells alonp: many miles of reach now produce adequate 
anioiints. Also, new wel!s are now hein^j drillwl which pr(v\nce. and majiy in 
areas which were formerly dry. > * 

Santa Cruz Jiivrr . ' • ' 

nnstallation of structural measures in this project were completed in 10C2, 
Flor»d damaj?os previous W the installation of these measures were sustained 
almosf evcrv vear on one or more of the trihutary arroyos and on the main 
stream of Vhe' Santa Cruz River, Damajxes occurred to highways, residences 
irrigated farmland, irrigation canals and headings, roads and bridges: and 
seiliineiit mused d.image all the way to th«^ Elephant Butte . 

A storm hit the Santa Cruz River watershed on Seiitember 11, 1069, Ihis was 
the largest storm since installation of structural measures was conii)leted. With 
this inn<»w and the aniftunt of water that fell on the watershed it is 
That tlool damages in thy virinity of Chinmyo would have exceeded ^;iS;),0()0 
without the project. 

>FW YORK , 

Miirkland owners ,s1h^w faith in the project hy substituting tile drains for 
the o[)en ditches (mtletting into the^inlarged stream channels. Food iiroeessors 
in ('anastV)ta crmtinue to expan(i their operations in the I relief that the area 
pn»tected by the i)roject will provide them with a steady supi)ly of (pnility 
vcg<*Tables. ^ '\ 

fsvhna Creek ^ 

Two industries the (mtario Knife (Nnnpauy and Stardell Products in tl,ie 
village of Krahklinville, had planned to relocate. With the installation of the 
proJ^M-r. both companies have remained and have increase<l their cmi)loyment 
bv iHTcent over the last 10 years, 
One new industry. Bar ett-Kegeo Corporation (oflice equipment), has located 
in the village becaust^ of the prqject. 

More intensive use of the flood !>lain has taken place and the per acre value 
of flood plain land has increased, A new high school Iuik been located on the 
fliMMl i>lain ami also the Iscluia VaUey Country Club has built a new course 
due to the application of this project, , 

One structure, a** multiple-purpose recreation and flood prevention, is iiou 
under construction and since construction started, one new subdivision has taken 
idace over the proi>oseil lake and one landowner has changed his ^'nten^rise from 
dairy to a cr)mj>ing venture. It is estimated that this lake will sui)i>ly lf),(K)0 
re<'rt*at1oniuse days. ^ Z , . i „ i 

There is aisr» an influx of new iieople from the Bi^fralo area buying land in the 
flood area for summer* homes which undt>ubtedly is having a great cfTcH-t on the 
mil estate prices. . ^ 

XORTII CAKOLINA 

The Ahoskie (Yeek Watershed i^roject has saved the town of Ahoskie J30.<XK> 
in the cost of sewerage treatment. The savings resulted from elimination of 
flooding of the treatment facilities, fhannel construction reduced ithe flooding. 
The reduction of flooding has made r.ossible a snb-division development of high 
eost hi)using in the town t)f Ahoskie. Before the>roject was completed this area 
was sub1e<-t to flooding. The crmnty tax collector reports that the county tax 
basr wa.i inr»reased by $3m>.0()0 in this one sub-division as a result the project. 
The town tax base was increased by the same amount. 
Crttr Caw Swamp 

The trav^lway constructed from the spoil beside the channel has provided 
access to the Waccamaw River fo^ boating and fishing. This section of the river 
was previously several miles from n boat landing or walk in. The deepejied and 
widened channel has i>rovided Ashing for alxmt two miles up from the \\ac- 
eamaw River. One lamlowner has begtin the development of a green tree 
reservoir. * 
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Canetoe Creek • ' ' ^ 

v:!!tll^\l^^''^' '^i" flooding in almost the entire 

Ztlm!l^^\?^''^^ ""^^^^ functionjTlg as designed, replanting of an 

Tin '^'^^ '''"P® "^^^ necessary. The estimated cost of replant- 

vnnM K ^^ooS^^'"''* P'"^ subsequent yield reductions, 

B^n^«P^ n7 ^^"i ^^^"^ i« ""inue. 

!„^rl«f ^'fP^''*^"^ eainwl by local people working together in a oominQn 

^""^^ adjacent to Conetoe orginize<l them- 

selves Uito the Conetoe Community Water Association. Through this association 

I f^«"^^ ^rom the Farmery Home Administration, they' have been able • 
B J« ? community water system serving about 100 homes and businesses. 
Because of this water supply, the area Is developing and people are moving into 
ill 7*^ community rather than moving out. The chairman of their water 
association, a supervisor of the soil anfd water conservation district, was ouite 
active In the. establishment of the watershed project. 
Individuals have hep n observed «Miig field ghisses to do their bird wntrhin« 
' «l<mg the improved channel. 

• , NORTH DAKOTA 

J'orvHt River 

The Forest River watershed includes the North nrnuch. Middle-South Hr;in< li. 
ami J.ower Forest. The Xorth Branch wH;tcrshed wiis completed June VMW). In 
all .nree \yatershe(b six dams and 35 percent of the cbnnnel iuiprovenient lujve 
l>een completed resulting in many acres of farmland being protected from flood- 
water and furnishing local water-based recreation. 

Krin h ""^"^^l conducted In the spring of 19(W, it was found that the North 
^^L^''^^""^ ^^'^^^rshed 1)rovided .'ff(),lHO of flood preventing benefits. 

Uie lim?) .snowmelt wojild have flooded about 11.000 acres of land of whicli 0.200 
IS <TOpland. 

..T7?''^.!^"lf*^'rP"'"P'^*'^ ""^ provide fishing for people who used to travel 

\iVto loO miles for this form of recreation. Many people now travel 50 to 60 miles 
il flT* "^"I ^hat are stocked with either trout or northern pike, 

wi.^ifc' j"^ ^ become a Dopular sport at the Whitman Dam, and good creel 
hT :! .f ''^ ^ obtained in the spring and sununer. The Bureau of Outdoor 
iXwn T .Particiimted with the local i>eople in further developing the ami 
adjacentto Whitman Dam for recreation. mf 
„.n»H!!r ^^^^^^ ^^I ^"""S^ personnel from the Grand Forks Base visit the three 
n^nf fishing and recreation. Lo^al residents in the "I'u 

towns are als^ enjoying the fishing that is -next door". 

' exhsHng buL^eL'e^^^ ^""''^ ""^^^^ ^"""^^ ''''^ equipment to their 

strnfi!r*lK°^ progress In applying land treatment practiced has further demon- 
strated the confidence local residents have in the flood prevention and protectim, 
from erosion Mfza rds provided by completed projects. 
Tmiffue River (Pilot) 

Icelandic State Park near the town of Cavalier was developed as a result of 
bu ding Renwick nmltiple-purpose dffnu A local resident rnCd ifS) acT^^^^ of 
?Sd^^^^^^ ^ established as an arboretum. An additlonr280 acres 

sponsors offer plenty of r^om for camping and recreation Ren- 
wick Dam has a surface area of 201 atyes. The State Game and Fish Deimrt 
ment has stocked the lake with ft«h. A nine-hole golf course borders oL^s^^^^^ 
the manmade lake. The State Park provides a caretaker and additional hlin « 
, mprove and keep up the recreational facilities. WaFresidents of S 
to travel 65 miles to the nearest lake in another state, W now enjoy a hem^ 
[he lo^af lj!>^t\rub' ' '''''' ^"^^ than 80rm1.e^rT^^^^ 

State Park visitations are on a steady increase Mofp thnn o ^oo . 
tende,, a one-day Centennial Pageant at tL loelCic r^rkTn?n«« 
«fn«l^J!.o"/K"""^" ""^^ ^"''^ t^-^" established employinrsix people A bean 
fn^f ^ employiDK two peipie A soH testins mi of 

tory 18 being constnietecl to furnish more precise so^I nmnaSnt d^?e "tiv in 
wTkZr'"''- "^'""'"■ips haveUun nlnc^TomTeMon'of 'the'Ren- 

fnn "il.«"f^ H!.'^^''"H*i"*'.1"'"T' precipitation almost doubled the normal raln- 
fnlL.the 10 dams^ond 40 miles of channels were never exceeded Id rapacHy' 
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OHIO 

''T>,?J'ii.«ltii.le-in.r„ose fish ...ul wil.lUfe stru.tnre '^-^.'^-''^I'^'fll;:::^^^^^^^ 

om wX-X^mim 40 square luiU'S a.ul win :ih I.uI<" miles of p.i.e. . 

iiu\ui"e me .m'tel. >.,.artm<.nts. ..n.I trailer .■onrts wh,< l. total aiM.n.x.n.i.t. Iv 
Jam mUv "dual ta,.s. The connner.-ial taps also in. UxIe Cenera l-eleplmue C o - 
p , > A lX^^ <-l"h. three s.hools. thre<. ...mmen.al fanns. am. one 

'.rV'rv The Le-Ax Water I )istril.utiMK Corporation has awarded nm .a ts 
f - a treatment plant ami ,li>tril.ution system for approximately one a ul ... - 
half ..'ill".n .lollars. It is pla....^ that the .-...vra.-t for the re.Teat..... .levelop- 

mt*iif for this site will he let this fall. ^ i , 

I ue o th^t l«.«r«phv of the area and the planne.l water >upply ..<"W hous...s 
h-,s do .Uv^I In t ^^ northeast portion of the watershed a..<I a nu4.1.er m ..ew 
,us n« de .p..>ents .^^^ u.,.l..r l.h.nnil.fe. The planned water snpply '•'!; "-re '- 
• t^m rea« were intl.u'ntial in the seleetion of a ''ite f. r a ..ew « ''<' , ^'^f 
airport ami K-.lf eonr.-e which are l.ow u..<ler .onstrnctlo.. .it the ed.e ol tne 

^";;rMTv ^Tm!s^h7l;^^ ».M-i,...h ra.nfaU i.. 12 hours Strn..- 

,u-l a're-feet of floodwater U:! pe.-een. of t;.tal) No rt..od.n« 

^ nrred " he valley in.n.ediately helow the s.r,.. t«re. 'r..w...sh.p ROad -It 
w..s not <lnmage<l as It often had l.een pri..r to the .•onstru. th.n of the dan., 

Marxh Run '] ^ , . . 

The 20 (KX) acre watei-shed is h.eated in the southern part (;f Huron ( <.unt> 

"'^h'r w."k" 'of""l.np^::;-::uent'' S'ld^- Aoo.^ pro,eot..>n. drainage and irri^atlo,. 
water to an area of n.u. k soils that is pr\.dnri..K highly s,*..nl.zed vegetable 

'■■■on' Tulv 12. IWM!. a 4-ineh rain deluge.l the area, ^>»t ■^^^tl^ the ^'t'nd.m.s 
deflnt«l the .Channels easily contained the flow and no <\«""'«;,~7 : 

\gain in 1967 and llXik, snmller Tains occurred that proved the value of the 
..nrwt Then on .Tulv 4 V.UW. a storm d.in.ped 4-inches of ralnfal on the area. 
'Sh the '^aunels c-..nt„ine.l the flow with no flo,ding on the "''Jaj," , "''■;;^^• 
0 ne of the vegPtal.le growers stated their pro.luct.on has '"•'■•f"*"^:' •''I'l'-^^'.V 
h, . ely 4<) percent due t.. fl.KKl prevention and haying ad,H,nate .rrigat.on wa er 
,m, te.y employee role in. reasing frftm -npprox.mately 200 

i jf.i^re the pn.Ject to a present day .SIO |*opIe. Other growers have had s.nnlar 

'"Thrmnnerons tours l.y gr, aps of local ,«.ople, < ivic "■"V";*;-'"'';-;^^^^ 
as well as gro.it.s from distant points, sh.wv the great interest in the ui^f 
water iiianagenient aspects of this project. , ' 

Wful Fork DUfk.Crrrk 
To.irist business 'is bringing unexiH'cted prosperity t<. a fl I prevention 

'''■;^:drZn'\Varu'L""aj:.h.rvent..re of t^^OlIio l.epart.uent of Nnf.ral Ue- 
sonn^s D visi«m of Parks and Beccwrtfon. ami the Soil (Conservation Service. 
iC ^K;-m re W^lf Kun Lake ■■mltiple-pnrp..se A-'l <;;'■>'■;" • jvater s,>pp .v 
and ^eVreation lake whicb-xfas built in \m\ as part ..f tl.e West Fork Puck 
( reek I'liblic Law 5ei» project. 
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lMMMrnu^\'hJi'-r'''' ^''"'^''T ""'i" y«'""<'.v join,.,I to:,;: in 

• UM .iM, : '"'V.M.In« m.-..^, mads, un.i J^■,■.t,.r troat- 

Hu. parrnMi;;^^ f^"""'-- ^" 1!>T(,ov,.r 174,.)()0 visitors ujl 

I'll.- liikf has l,,.,.tl Mo, k..(l u ill, :,i„| tisliiii-is i;oo,l 

n..J u,., tor \Voir llv.n V:a-k uas imn has,.,! for ■..,„ avvra.v pri,,. of ,*r.:! 
, , r for , ':'r\''' '"';"\'''^''''''\'''''''''^ l""-'^- "-^'-^ 'v.-..Mll.vonVn..l 



/ ' : ; ' " ^"i'-'-^ ->.->nr shifts 



|;l': ih):.'',', t;;,,';:.;;'\';;,.'1':;'.:'; ;^.':"v.' s,„,,orr a h,.:,..; 

f )i.it f 1( ' uv, nrr luii 

M fiill-tinu' huU stores ;,n.| a ;:n..vry Iwivo Imhm. ostahiisliod ri^ .orvo tlio 
<" • m "-iil'I'^'M or Hirer t.-iiMilH's in';ir tlic jiarU 

1.1.'- 'Zm.u >»"■ tu-o hraM,.h..s of 

^'::,..:::::r^c ''"f^'--" .>.-rvw,.:'f,.Vn;.';.. 

' '|h in th; xaUov lIouov.T. ..tluM- hom'tlts. uhih' [MM-haps nofas obvious as 

;'::;;! !:;';i:;;"irv\vo;:rv;;n;:;:'' -i' 

, , OKLAHOMA 

TlH' lnun-tu.-.\I.,|i,u. rreek uatHrshed proJrH jn .sisNth Oklahoma is a s).ou-- 
u -:: ^in r!;rti:^n' ^varer .vsonreos. The lrf.n.8f>aaPre V 

- n»ns..rvatinn treatment of lam) in the 

\\.irMslj*(l I ueiNe nf (l,e strnelirres have hoeii roinph-ted. / 

I I ho lako also m the unter .supply for the Latinier Conntv Uura Water Mis ' 
n iel wha l) hiriiishes uator fnr 400 rural water nsors 

A flunr.,M,veriMj: phuit. <^)nu'ohM^m ftnliist ries. eostin^' s.iuie luillion Ila. hern 

1 M I.h . " ^''"'T ^''"^''^^^'''^^'^ Pnuh.etion. Without he water ^ n 

In- «nt,lt,p e-purposp .strnctnre on Konreh.^-Ma^iW'j^^pi,, ^ms plant ro i d 
1 n-e he.n loc-ated in the WilhnrtoM ronnnnruty. It i. oS^W^nrU^ 
Uill he workintr wlien peak prodiir tir>n is reaelied. - ^ ♦ 
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' "Hi.-r <'"inj>l."fca hik..s in tin- i>ro.j(.f.t provide flood protivtinn and waforfur 
r.-nat,ona -w,!dIif.. nso. Tin- nklahon.a Stat.. I'h.nnlnl' and R sonn'os R^., r,t 
part „■„.,,,.., .n jonstrncfion of SIto t in Koi.h.rs (Vv. "ra o Parl^^ CV^k™ 

-fMf ,.t r,.af,onal uat.-r ,n Sit,. also lorat.^i In Rohbors Cave State Park 

1,'i.i-k rn 1 1; 

'I';' "■"'■'■■^I"''J l'n..i.-.t is a niultipl,.-p„rp„so rosorvoir 

;.;:,r1,.V ■ ■•">" Soil Mnd\v;Uor ro„s'rr,Vui''n 

W,■I'r'^/''^V"^*!M '"j;'"'"^' f'l" "nbli,. for r.-.-roMtinnnl nso at nn 

' Mr^o Iho oklMhoina D.-partniont .,f AVikHifo Consorvntinn .■ontrnls hjwtin" 
ti^lMns: ro.'Mlnt.ons Dnoks, „nall. SMnirrol. and door ran ho haKS^^^d from ho 



area 
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Upsides m-rration i\in\ flood i)n'V(Mition iMMU'Iits. TalihinM now has a water 
^•appiy eiiviod cities (»f mu.-li Uw^^vv si/V. W'alrr t'(M- tlirre iMiral water «lis- 
rri< ts is supplied from this structure and Taliliina will never Imve t«> say 'no*' to 
iuthistry <lue to shorta;je <d' (iiiality watei*. 

OUKC.ON 

s/yiftutiOfi Rtrrr 

Kor many years tidal action. acc(»nipanie(l hy heavy winter rains, caiisfd tloiul 
<l iMiair«' on .ipproxim-if ely 1.100 acres of valiiahl(> pent land ah,!!- the Skipanoii 
Uiver. The dainajxe was so extensive tliat some 50 farms liad to ahandon ahoiit 
on«*-lialf of their pnKjjutive crophuid. Nearly every farmer liad to siippli^nient his 
income with pj: rt-tinie eniploynient. 

In IJMiO, a \\aterslie(l work plan was completed hy the local peoph' under tne 
authority of Pnhlic I.jiw r»<M,. The . structural works improvement include a tlotnl 
;rat«' near the month of tiie Skipanon Uiver. within the city of \Varrenton ; V!i- 
lar^'enient of tlie Skipanon Uiver channel ; and a -water level-control stnu'tnre at- 
tlie attlet of Cullahy I.ake. to make use of ■th)od-< ont rol eapa< it.v in the lake, to 
pn»vide a contnijled water level ffi^r recreational use. and t«) help minimize siih- 
snh'nee of the pt*a: soils. The'work plan was amended in 11X5:^ to include <-onstnK- 
tion of recreational facilities on Culhihy hake. 

Tlie nann thwHl uate an(i protective dike structure was complete*! In lUiui. When 
a ti<lal wave struck the raeitie X«>rthwest area on (J(jod Friday, March 27. VMU. 
as a direct result of the eart^lapiake in Ahiska. thjs .structure preventtnl upstream 
inun<Iation <»f land and damage to huihlin^'.s, puhlic roads, and hridf;es. The tide 
h)yel rea<-he<l an unexpec ted hi^h of alH)ut 11. Ti feet. 

The ehanm»l-improvenM>nt part of the project bis provide<I a new lease on life 
for the farms with hetter water manaj;ement ami is em-oury j;inj; new imlustry 
iihm^ the ri-ver. The Northwest- Alumintini Company has aecpiired 1.004) ^'ic res of 
land, part of whi< h is affei'teil hy the watershed proi^K t, to hnihl a J«:i40 million 
plant. Tliis plant is-expecte<l to employ l.OtM) men when eompleteil ' Other eon- 
ne<-ted in<!ustries areexpeete<l to lo<*ate cht.so hy in future years. 

W ith the stahilizati<jn *tf the river flow, a new trailer park and a housing 
development providing; 5S eonUominimn homes ami On private homes are in the 
JMo<-er<s of construction. Mo.st of the.se wilj have hoat access to Tullahv Lake 
throMU'h a l*.r,O0 lineal foot m;in-ma<te canal. 

The Cullahy Lake recreational development was made possihle hv huihlinp a 
waier-control stru< tnre that i»ermits usin^' the 2(H)'aere lake for recreation 
P.efore tins. Cullahy Lake had Immmi usec^ little for reereati<Mi and had few reerea- 
tion.il facilities. A l>o;it hasin and launching' ramp have since heen installe<l and 
s.'inii hatUed in -to provi<le a swimminj; heach. Drinking water, fireplaces and 
rc^troom facilities are provided. The Astoria Re^Mtta Association used the lake 
and fa<-ilities a^^ain in VM\U, Over 2,000 peoph' attended the celehration the last 
rwo yo;ir< They plan to use this area ea< h year tor their celei>ration Ue<'reation 
aj.so iueliules i)icniekinu, hiking:, fishinp:, and water skUn«. - 
yi(t/H rj'm Crrck 

The history of Sutherlin Creek is ojie of re<Mirrim^ floods. l?ef<»re the pn^ject 
jte.Mn. (hnnairin^' floods had heen .seen in the streets of Sutherlin and on surround- 
\]K' farndand as many as 13 years out of 14. 

The i)lan inelmkMl a mnltipIe-purpo.se dam on Sntherlin Creek 2^/, miles east 
of Sntherlin for fhKxl protection and irrij;ation : a mnltiple-pnrpase dam on 
rV'P^'r Creek 2^^ nnles from its eonflnenee wntli Sutherlin Creek for flood pro- 
te<-tion. recreation, and municipal-industrial water supply, and ahout 21.000 feet 
of < hannel improvement. 

riat I Dam was compU'ted in \(»vend)er IIUIO aiul furnished flood protection 
ti:at winter, lu the spring; of VMu and lOOS. the Oregon Game Coiunii.ssio;i 
f»lante<' <«\('r .'.0(KKiet:al-size rainbow trout in the lake. People <^ome for miles to 
enjoy ey<ellent^ront fishing' where hefon* there was a <lry strcanihed during 
the sunwncr months. AVater-skiiuj; enlhusiasfs and the f>oatin« pid)lic fouiul a 
water-has<»d recreatifui area much to their likiii;;. The Douglas County Tark 
I>e[»artnient put in a temporary hoat ramp, then a permanent <*oncreie boat 
ramp as the neefl increased. Permanent rest room facilities were also installed 
by Doti^las Co\inty to serve increa.sefl public demand. This benefit from recrea- 
ti,oa wa< not anticipatetl In the watersi work idan and has exceed<Ml 2.100 
visitor days per w<»eken<l in lOOS. 

\ 
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A.S a r&snlt of the um»x|>e('(^<*(i bencftts on IMat 1 Keservoir, the Don^las County 
Conunissioners have almost doubled their planned recreational facilities for the 
lake iM'hind Cooper Creek I>aui whu-h is now under <*onstru(!tion. 

Twenty-one hundre<l feet of <-bannel improvement through the town of Willnir 
wjs also tjonipleted in llMMi. Kamey Self-Loader C'ori)oration lo<-ate(l their West 
Coast plant in WiU)Ur after fto6d protection was assured. This plant was ex- 
panded into a niulti-nilllion dollar industry sinc^ ita establishment here. 

Land values In the vicinity of the two reservoirs have increased more than.' 
150 iH»rcent since the watershed plan was put in operation. / 

V I'KNNSYLVANIA ^ 

Marsh Crcvk ^ 

The !)orou«h of Welsborci in TioRy County is ex|>eriencinK a real <'jiani:e since 
tlie three flood prevention structures and ass<M'iate<i re<Teation faclHties planned 
for Mal^sh Creek- have lK»en comi>leted. These dams essentially eliminate all 
tiood <laniaire \i\ Wellsboro ami vicinity. They are also provi<linR the <*onnuuuity 
with water and ouhioor re< reation. Since lUtJ7 Hn^ project has already save<l 
Wellsboro from four danuigiug floods. 

Site l*A-H(H) is a siiigl^-puriMise flood prevention stru<-ture with a flve-acre 
sediment |>ool. The 1h>o1 has l)een sto<'ked by the Pennsylvania Fish Coauuissi(ui 
and provi<les many hours of enjoyable flshing for local residents. * 

Site rA-4M)l is a nniltiple-purpose rei-reation and flood prevention strm-tnre. 
The (J()-acre lake is only five minutes from Wellsi)oro and will fjrovfde op|K)rt uni- 
ties for OshiuK and boating:. Picnic facilities are provideil adja<ent to the lake 
fia* U>.Ot)o visitors annually. 

This lake replaces i»r>or pasture lan<l that was covered with wetland grasses 
ami unsiplitly brush. It lies a<ijacent to a main highway from southern Pennsyl- 
vania, aiul exenuditles pr*»jects of resource development, euvinunaental improve- 
ment. ai>d esthetics to many travelers as well as local resi<lents. 

Site PA-<M)2 is a niuUiple-purpose, water supply and flood prevention structure, 
because of this dam. the floo<l risk on Charleston Creek has been reduced to a 
minimum. The Honlen Milk Cf>mpany. and Corning Glass Works, located in the 
flood plain below this strm ture. Imve expanded their operations and increase<l 
their employment by three pen'ent. 

The reservoir contains 313 acre-feet of water supply for the borough of Wells- 
boro which, until the dam was constructed, had a limited water supply for 
existing development. During certain i>eri<)ds indu.^trial production had to be 
curtailed. This 40-acre lake has been stocked with trout by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Cpuimission and has already developed into one of the favorite fishing spots 
in the area. ' 

Site PA^-eOS .^ll sustain the necessary gn,*vtb, both industrial and residential, 
in the borough aftd surrounding area for a viable economy. 

Many local residents claim the watershed project was a catalyst in improving 
Wellsboro. During the time the project was planned and shortly after its com- 
pieti(m. the following took place : the community voted to purchase the local water 
comimny ; new street lights were installed and the main street was completely 
rebuilt : several companies expanded their fa< ilUies and incs^ased job opportuni- 
ties. New storf fnmts were built and the community took on a fresher look. Since 
Wellsl>oro is the center of a growing tourist area, the newly created recreational 
opportunities have given the entire area an e<*onomic boost. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ma pic Swamp 

"If it hadn't been for the open channels on Maple Swamp taking the water ofif 
Friday, 1 believe the water would have been two feet higher in the town of Dllbm 
Saturday morning and the damages would have bfren extremely costly to mer- 
chants and homeowners.*' said Osborne Wallace, Dillon Town Councilman, after 
a 10.5 *nch rairi. fell in a 24-hour period in the Maple Swamp watershed on 
August 1 and 2, Km . 

A study by the Fi<'onomists ami FiUgineers of the Soil Conservation Service 
revealed that agricultural damages from this one storm amounted to about $5.0(X). 
but without the Improved <*hannels. losses would have approached $55,000. 

Damages estimated to be $0,000 were reported In the urban areas of the water- 
shed. Without the protection of the channels the^urban loss due to flooding would 
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\ui\v , \vivi\vi\ SKMMMM). lU»m tits of ^^HHMKM) to \Uv t<iwii ot Dillon plus the ^50.000 
t(. fanners is three times >:rearer than the t(»tal .^r»(MMK) con.slructioji of the 10 
miles of iniin-oved project chainiels. . . . » ^' .f.,;.. 

au added i>euehr, the watersiied directors have planted a hfteen foot .strip 
of wildlife covi.r ami food alonj; one side of the channel. This provides access tor 
hunters and Usheruien as well as for the directors to do needed uiauitenante. 

fii'MH rditm Crvrk 

In the ISeaverdani Creek watershed the ( 'ouiUiisNion of Forestry assisted the 
landowner.-^ with erosion-prevention work through recoininendatious of the best 
methods o( woodland management. . ^ ,» „. 

Uecawse of the work done on the Heaverdtim wutershKl, I ,S. IM.vw^ood-C ham- 
piou l'ai>er I'ompanv has been able to clear the bottoms that border the creek 
and plant them in pine tret»s. Prior to the watersheil'.; completion it was a waste 
of time iuul niouev to consider any clearing or planting of these- bottomlands. 

Another landowne rwho has benefited by the watershed is John Uamsford. He 
is on an intensihed woiMiland management program. He is clearing approximately 
10 acres i>er vear and planting pine trees. He is al.so using a tree injector to elim- 
inate undesirable hardwoods. He had done part of this work through the Agricul- 
rnral ( 'onsci v atioii Program under the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service. 

SOUTH DAKbTA 

Brule irv( k 

Six of the 17 i)roposed fioodwatel' retarding and three grade stabilization struc- 
tures have been c(miplete<l in the Urule i'nn^k watershed. Although only 12 square 
miles are now controlled by structures, a member of the Board of Managers sauL 
• Already we can stv the difference: each additional structure re<Uices the flocxl- 
iiig. In i)rior years I lost alfalfa every year from flooding and I haven't lost any 
for two vears." 

pamage rnUiction from the April 1900 flood was $30,r)3n. This compares to 
:fverage annual beneflts from flood prevention with all structures in place of 
sas "iMS estimated in the work r>lan. There was no flooding in 1070. 

The sediment pools of three of the floodwater-retarding structures are being 
used for livestock water and recreation. People are spending many days flshing, 
hunting, an<l picnickin- by these structures. Floodwater-retarding structure 
H-atJ, btrated in central Union County, is providing an excellent recreation out- 
let for people in the area. The landowner provides a good access road with a con- 
venient walk-in gate. It is estimated that iibout 400 man-days of flshing are uti- 
lize(» A floating raft is provided for swimmers who number as high as 40 children 
ou weekends. Good duck and goose^hunting are providefl for the neighborliood 
each fall. Several brood,s of ducks and several coyeys of quail by each of 'the 
structures have been observed. 

l*qii< v Crrrk 

The local sponsors held a de<lication ceremony on June 23j__L01(L_fQr^Oz?<"r^ 
T,akc Lakota. formed by the Pattee Creek watershed, multi-purpose flood confroT 
and rerre;ition structure located in Lincoln County. South Dakota. There were 
more than KM) people in attendance. This structure is providing a much needed 
recreation sp(>t for nmny hundreds of people rn this heavily populated rural and 
urban area in sojitheast South Dakota. 

After it be<*ame filled with water in the spring of 1909, approxMmately 19.r)r>0 
people -visited this recreation area during thKt summer and fall. After it was 
nfliciallv opiiuMl ou .Tuly 1. 1970, the number, by actual (»ount, increased to 
.%4,."'»S!) with as high as 2,750 visitors on Sundays during July and August. It is 
estimated that over CO.OOO people visited the area in 1970. As hiany as 130 
aiitomobiles ^ere in the parking area at one time. 

Two iidditional employees were hired by the South Dakota Department of 
f;an»e. Fish and Parks to take care of this increase. 

This develoihineut has added much ^o the natural beauty and environment 
of the area. Tt is located adjacent to the Newton Hills State Park, This is a 
beautiful park of rolling hills covered with trees and shrubs and native gras.ses. 
It <lid not have any lakes or ponds until the Pattee Watershed structure was 
conipleled and i>ro*vided the needed water for a better balanced recreational 
.area. Coiiseriuently, the use of the Park itself has increased a great deal during 
■ the past two years. 
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Wild Rice Creels 

This project has provided for an extra or unusual benefit to the Wiitton 
touimunity. During project construcUoi^ a few years ago, a Ready-Mix con- 
crete pfant was established as a branch of the Sisseton plant to reduce hauling 
costs. Ihis plant has remained in Britton and has become a thriving business 
It has provided fuU-time employment for one man and iwrt-time emi>Ioyinent 
for several others during months of the year. 
* ^xr}}\^ ^'^^^ floodwater-retardlng structures and channel Improvement In the 
Wild Rice Creek watershed prevented $d5,700 of floodwater damages during 
the April m/d flood In Marshall County, South Dakota. The works of improve- 
nient prevented flooding on 4,7X)0 acres of cropland and floodwaters were re- 
mo ve<l from ^400 acres in a few days so there was no delay in planting crops 
There was no flooding reported in 1970. 

Three of the flood water^retarding structures are located in the drainage area 
of \pite Ldke. This lake is now the source of municipal water for Britton 
isouth Dakota. Therefore, the watershed program of land treatment and sedi- 
ment storage will help preserve this source of rannicipal water. 

The jsediment pools in this watershed all continue to provide an increas- 
ing numl»er of days of recreation. Swimming, flshing, and hunting are the most 
|M»r)ular fprms of recreation. The sediment pools are adding to the duck pro- 
duction of the area as well as providing water for livestock, deer, small game 
aniumlH, and upland game. 

TENNESSEE 

Porters Creek 

While Porters Creek watershed was in ^e plaifning stage, the Tenn-ArJi-Miss 
(iirl Wcont. Council was looking for a new camp site. Without knowing about the 
watershed project, the t:ouneil located and bought a 1,150 acre wooded. liiUy 
tract of land, in the Porters C*eek basin. The Scouts wanted a good lecreationiil 
h. -i so contacted the Hardeman County Soil Conservation District for assist- 
ame. They were Informed that a flood-retenti^on structure was being planne<l on 
their new i>roperty. 

The profMJsed watershed was not large enough for their needs so planx wen- 
developed to make this a multiple-purpose lake with the Girl Scouts cost sharing 
in the increased yoze. A feiutiful 60-acre lake was constnicte<l aroimd which 
the (iirl Scout C61!fcil is in the process of building their new camf). At present 
the planned camping facilities , are about 25 i>ercent complete. 

The camp is. open from Jiuie 1 to August 1. This past summer, an average 
of 227 girls daily enjoyed ciimping, swimming, boating, and flshing for a smn- 
mer tothl of 13.620 user-days. 'Weekend <?amping during the rest of the year 
greatly increases this use. The American Red Cross conducts a water-.safety 
training session each .Tune. In 1060. 125 students participated. 

The planned completion date for all camping facilities is 1075 with the esti- 
mated user-days being 58,230 per year. 

Thowpnon Creek 

This watershed consisting of api»roxlmately 18,700 acres is located in the 
western part of the state in Weakley and Henry Counties. Tlie project cim- 
sl.sts of one multlpl.e-purpose and four floodwater-retarding structures. 17.2 
miles of channel Improvements, and 2.159 acres of treated critical erosive iands. 

A major storm hit the Thompson Creek watershed on .January 28, 1060. A 
large flood would have f>ccurred if the project had not been installed, but ail 
areas were protected below the installed works of Improvement preventing 
thousands of dollars in flood lo.sses to agricultural improvements, roads, ard 
bridges. \V 

►The multiple-purpose structure installed in ciJeperatiok with the Tennessee 
Game and Fish Commission provides the area with a 183-acre recreational lake 
known as the Finis J. GarVett Lake. Fi.shing access, boat-docking facilities, picnic 
tables, and restroom facilities are provided. Areas around the lake have been 
<leveloped for cottage sites where .several cottage? have been built with others, 
in the planning sta^e. 'ITie local Boy and Girl Scouts use the facilities for group 
camping. 

Wayne Parkham. Chairman of the Weakley County Soil Conservation District, 
expressed the feelings of the sponsors and most people in the area when he .said. 
**We find that this project litis proved far more beneficial to all of us here than 
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we could ever iiiiajriue. The frin^-e luMieHts nl(.no*liave hroUKht in ndditicmal in- 
come to the piH)ple of the county e<iual to a small factory. This was surely a worth- 
while invesitnient for our efiPorts. AVe are i-ontifiuin>; our work on several other 
watershe<l projects which we know will be highly benetlciul to the entirtM'ounty. 

TEXAS y 

Sulphur Creek * 

The nine Hooawater-retardin^ structures planned for this watershed have been 
constructed. Durins May l}m.->. the watershed had a »>i|Jji; «^>;;^ • VT ^ ''Vu--. 
first since the largest flood of theni all struck in May IU.>7. Althoujjh the llKw) 
flood did not reach the intensity of the flood of 1957, it did fall over the entire 
water.shetl Due to the large area c(^vered. it was almost e(|uivale4it to the l».)* 
flood None of the structures' emerjcency spillways functioned, and the str^ain 
never left its banks thmutfh the.city of I^mpasas. tlie major teiefactor from the 
* wntei.shed protection and flood preveiition project. , f 

However, it was a sufficient tent to assure the people of Lampasas that the 
pn»ject would function as it was designed ti> do. Since then. Lampasas steadily 
has grown. A few examples are as follows : rw, • i 

The largest industry. Producers l>roduce. burn^l down i^i llKiS. This is <>wned 
bv the Armour Packing Company. Oik of the deciding factors in rebuilding th^ 
plant Was the fact that they have tMs flood protecti<m. They employed «»>o"t 
people before the tire, and now have about 150. having expanded when rebuilding- 

^^*\^ouse trailer construction Arm moved to Lampasas two y^ars ago. having 
since incorporated, and expanded to put out one trailer ver day rather than one 
l)er month, and have hired 30 additional pef)ple. Again, the flood |)reyention 
• project played a big part, as the plant is located right oflf the banks of Sulphur 

* Tgarment factory moved to the town s«Ttmre. which is within the flood plain, 
and are proposing a goal of 100 employees in their present locatu>n. They pres> 
entlv are employing 00 i)eople. gain, one of the detiding factors was tlie fact 
that there i^ a flood prevention project established there. Th^ present landowner 
and owner of the factory is looking for larger <iuarters as he wants to expan<i as 
he develops'his labor.. , . . ^. ^ , 

rhastain-Mueller Department Store lost $42,000 lii menhandise in the flood 
of lO;")? They rebuilt (m the strength that the planned structures would do the 
job they were designeil for, and they are quick to tell everyone that they made 
the right decision. - « *. 

Two new banks have been constructed, both of which said one of the factors 
con.sidered before building was the flood prevention project. One l)ank rel>ui t in 
the same location, the other moved jiwt off the square, hut still in the flood plain. 
In addition a^ doctor's office and clinic, Boone's Sporting Goods and Supplies 
adjacent this trailer park. Dairy Queen, and one service .station have l)een con- 
structed within the flo<^d plain. « , , . - ^, * ^ ^. 

Two new subdivisio..j have been put in within the flood plam of the waterrfliedi 
tW senior high school building area has expanded, with .««everal new expensiv^ 
bnildings. which are located on the banks of Sulpluir Creek. 

Welser Mill Inc rebnilt and expanded facilities in the same location after 
haVing snffered extensive damage during the May 10.->7 flood. They^iaw airnur 

100 employees. , . . r, i v. /V*..^-*^ 

The olty has purchased additional property adjacent to sulphur Creek nTr-rmrk 
expan.<5ion. Numerous small l)URinesses either have built new or rec-onstructed 
iMiildings in the flood plain. * , « * 

Tlie city of Lampa^ias states that there has been an nicr^a.se in normal flow of 
the creek vear around due to increased flow from the Sulphur spring.*^. The city 
constructed a low-water dam in Hancock Park for beautiflcatioii and to back 
up water into the sump area from where the municipal water supply is pumped 
out The city also has lust recently increa.sed expansion of their water pi^piping 
facilities and treatment plant due to increase in w^ater consumption demami*;. 
(Mtv bond ele<'tion and sales taxes have been approved by the voters for exan- 
slon programs on the sewage treatment plant, water mains, storage facilitie.s. anH 

^^TheVatiiral environment has been improved through the reduction of (a) sedi- 
ment being deposited in the city water supply sump. (I)) deposits of silt in the flsh 

4 I 
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ohrr'li^h iffvt^sTf'' re<l.i, tio,> of the ttsh i.opulation. and (c) the killing of 
haluil ^ '° Sulphur Creek below the floo.l prevention structiires The w Idlife 
habitat ha« been improved through reduction of polluted water^m.d «edi nen^^^ 
fnn f rh ^^^"\^ recreational.areas are available now du^to the i.u t^h i 
?„ prevention stnuture^ ; priiuarlly, four of the ni.>e struS^ 

:=nn;.^^^^^ ^-''^ -^'^ — ".a^.te.:a\.:;"a:j-,t 

Vitrk Ci-d Ic. « 

Siv 'Li'i'f. "'V \? •''"'"'*'<' H""<lwat,.r-retanli«« stru. tnrcs liave be. on.|.lefe<l 

n n.. r, :^ ""l""ve<nent als,. have been <-on.,.letecl. An a,l, i i „l 4 

nules of i biinncl yiiimiveinent ix pliinned vu ii.i.iiiionHi n 

Between <i n.u. and 10 a.iu. on May ir,. 1!)70. an averaKe of 7 to h im bes of rain 
tel on rh.. w.. ..rsbed. So„,e areas-re, eived a.s «>u,-b as 10 to n i hes of r , n ' fl " 
..v.^n *.""' ' ""I"-'" '-'"'-'" "orl^ perforined well and a' .uaj, /(io d \ " b 

; """."^ ^" '"■'^"'•^ l>rope. ty was prevente.l. X..^ of l e 

•works ,,f improvement exiierienced .laniaRe ex<e|)t for dim,, «i ion If Lhlt 
, '";r ',- '«'rel..fy ,.f the e\Lrsenrv S^^^^ all al , ^ 

f ,b.n,. The e:aer«en,y spillway of (ioo.hvater retarding strm-ture S te \ ?) 

in t...M,..l tor al,o,>t two boars at a depth of siv i.n bes Y,,r^ • oek Tev 
H.«bw:.y No ba.l only shallow (low over nxist of the low land a. ia.e t tu t u- 

4 .. nules ,.f . banne work was ....n.plete.l at the tin>e of tliis floo.i. The tT, a Ulmii 
was < tmtaji:f(l in this improved channel 

I'rior to llie installation of this proje. t. rains of this masnitiKle .-ansed ev 
ensM-e damage. Tbese ,l,,ninges wore: bridges waslied <mt. fe.ires .Hr led 
liv ■s„„.k .irown.^l „nd , rops an<l pastures (io. Iwl and destroyed 

I be sniamiakes fonne.l behind 14 of these dams greatly enli«n< e tlie lK.autv of 
the countryside and improve tlie environment of tlie area 

noo,lw«rer-retar,ling strm-tnres Sites Nos. 1 and 2 <!o not bold water Tbe^e 
are b«ate,l .n the K.lwanls IMatean area, which . on.sists of a pona.s fractu r^l 
c«vern,.ns. material, wbi. li is a recharge area for thv E.lwards gronn • , er 
r;;"?;';'J- T1..s nndergr,,„nd reservoir Is the water supply sonrce L rdg ion 

Inestock. rural .b.mesti,-. and for .several e munities and the citv of Sa 

Ant....... ni<- r.mi of May m. i!)7(.. fiile.l these re<-harge structures to a poin 

■ ter le el ,n the.se strm tures liad <lropiKMl below the prin. ipal spillwav ' wlii 1, 
iml.cate,! ma nv acre-feet of water. wasv added to the EdwLrd.s ground' w ter 
.reservoir, as well a.s performing as flood control structures 

Fourtt^n of the York <-reek structure.s are becoming the most iM.pular fisbin" 
spots aN.und the Uxal area. Some fl.«liermen are known to drive loO iniles each 
way ,0 bsb at the ^ork (>eek sites. One property owner take.s n a virage 
^.M. per week from tl.sbernien at, only .fl ,ier carload. Two of the .sites are (^ish 
lease<l t., large groups for camping, picnicking, tishing. hunting, and boating' 

These ami other examples illustrate bow the e<-onomy of the entire area lias 
been gre.tly stimulated by the in.stallation of the York Cri^ek project 

.rM-o|».ity values around an<l below the .struutures have increased. I^cal land- 

;;::;n.x;'f';ri;tVL'rek^;;!;S.;''-''"'>- ""^ "^-^^ 

UTAH 

Amvrican Fork-Dry Creek 

economic stalemate— was named watershed-of-tho-year l)v the National Water 
n/frL hln'"'" ^T' ron«re.s' c.hoi<.e for its annual award over 

more rlrin a srore of w«tershe<l i)roje<-t8, each outstanding a.s an example of re- 
soun*e prote<*tiv>n ami development. 

Siiue the days of settlement, the people of the ns.TOCacre watershed have 
been troubled oy peri(.di<^ floo<linp. Waters fron. sudden downpours in the monn- 
ains and somet me.s from rai)i<l snowmelt plunged down the stream courses 
hZri^n seir'i^^^^^^ ''^ Kedin.ent. A sunnner flood in 1053 was estimated 'o 

have caused $61,000 in damages, and one mainly on Drv Creek 2 vears earlier 
caused damages totftlinff $nn,0^)0. • ' earner 
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TlH- i.n.jfot was .leniKiuil t.. reduce ttoodwater awl sedUi.^ut damages, and to 
iuir .vl.tl e\'trKien<y ..f watt-r u.e in the valley. The plan called '"J '«'«;„^f »>' « 
UaHiiiH strategically located t.. hold temporarily the surging waters from the 
iCmtiUiJ^l^viug st<.rm.s and to i-ermlt the flow to drop its .sed.ment load It U 
"st " "r that tne bcnetit.« from no flooding below the Battle Creek and I)r> 
rr^-k uehrlrbasirs along .hanuWs and <anal.s and other private pro,K?rty an.ount 
to ainiroximatelv $tir.,0l)O for liwal year 1070. , 

11 e Silver iJke Flat Irrigation .Keservoir wa,s inclmled. w.th the local in g . - 
,lo.. iiser« bcartng the a.lditional cost, to provide water for irrigation .u the late 
seaisoii when other sdpplies were exhausted. , ,.„,.iv ,. fi.ir.i of the 

IJuiu- the irrigati<ai ditches \Vith concrete is saving n.eurl> a third . f tne 
w«terrfre<rrirrigaXu supplies, sponsors of the project report. They are lining 
.St) (MM* feet of canals and uitches a year. , -r-; lum 

IteueHTs from recreational use continued at an accelerated rate of over 1. ,000 
vi' t. d .vs with a dollar l.euetit in ex.ess ,rf .$:iO.OOO. A new recW-at onal fa. iUt.x 
sVi V b^lilg dev^^^^^ at the Battle Creek basin. The Alpine Soil Con.scrvation 
)iZ7ct working with the Kiwanis flub, has installed one picnic area aBd has 
liauL to enk.rge it This basin, as well as Grove and Dry Creek. hn.s been used 

'"'*.mre'u'nplalm^irnem^^^^^^^ The Pry Creek basis has been set 

asi^rior an ouwUT lab..«lltory in conservation education Developmen s are 
m."' being i?anned and will iuclude a nature trail to view and study a<iuati<- fife^ 

'"'US"Sofly S;t::S^'a^^^^ discouraged tnll^^ot^^-^^r^^^ 

ItfS^'aCoUief wUdllfe species. The reseeding aijdji^^ trenches 
hHB« creatlv increased the feeding and movement of Wildlife. , . 
Trbb^TFork R^olr h^ubstantially Increased the valpe of the summer 
imoie 'o"^" ""^ nd4n«.nt The flsbine facilities have been Improved by the 
«rtr^mn^ framp downio toe wTer to en*le handicapped people to use the- 
m?r?.ose re^rvolr mi^^ ramp was Blanned and InstaUed by the U S Forest 
rrvlce iSe i^Sn Fork Tratalng School (stat* InsUttitlon) schedules flsh- 

^"ISfp^r^rSI^Svlnt'K'^^^^ ^'Tofr-^afr^e 
HT.- ^onl^rTBtlon "vork has meant Improvement of water use and of the native 
«»S8 refo^i^s T^e^U^^^^^^ industry Is growing. Each of the communities, 
l!^hT pSTGrove. and American Fork, reports business gains as a result of 

"'^N:^\^;rs"sSra^d"^'Zy centers are going up. Land values have 
gamJS irto ao Snt, Xy say. affording the communities a broader tox base. 
Annual benefits now exceed $110,000. 



Ferron 



Ciinstructlon started on the Ferron watershed In November MM By Hte fall 
..f fiveiflebrte bMins had been conatmcted. 6,000 feet of Irrigation plpeltae 
(LiXd 7% mUes of linstock water pipeline completed, and construction started 

""^:frSoW^^«'S-^ded delivery of \r?XX'S^f^^ 
r o^^hu^dero^e^ S-^n^^r^^^^^ KaC" S^^S^Tot^ 

hatv Un snbstartlaT^ well as ditch malntenanee. Several farmers 

ela m ry hive almost doubled their hay yields In tbis past season^ wuh this 

Ti^? Tr..T:^ tt7atf;7^rX.!?rp>r 

sSgebr^sh spraying, aerial reseedlng. fencing, access 
crntrof. inters^ding between contour fnrrows, erosion control dikes, and ponds 

'"'inYddWon'^fo^the above benefits the general economic .status of Ferro" and 

£-SHrnZ%t^os^^^^^^^^^ 

Mobile Home ParkS a« now filled and the business section of town Is now busy 
most of the time. 
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After completion of the pnjjNjt^ipproxiiuately $28,000 per year will be realized 
from fishery and wildlife habitat improvements and resulting increases in recrea- 
tion uses on the upper watershed. 

The rtah »State Park and Recreation Commission is in the process of desitrning 
a recreati(ui site at the Millsite dam and reservoir. 

rinprovenients iu the raJi«e resiuirce will materially hcnctlt and help to staliiUze 
*th*« local livestock industry by increasing available forage on suitable range lands. 

VIKIJIXIA 

Mi Hint a in Run 

The story of the Mimntnin Run watershed project in Cnlpeper shows rural areas 
develoiunent at its best. Periodic flooding, coupled with a dwindling water siiw^l.v, 
had been pinching off Culpeper's chances for community and industrial growth 
\\ ith an assured water supply and freedom from floods, the coOimunity's economic 
gniwth has taken a substantial jump. 

Since the project's completion, three now industries employing 500 local people 
have been attracted to Culpeper. A hosi)ital, stimulated ht this community pro- 
L^nuu h;i • » fM-' '-..r.ipU.tcd. Cross income of workers at the three imlustrios and 
hospital is $l,750,000»amiually. 

The Mountain Run watershed development and the planned supplement which 
adds (me billion gallons of storage to the municipal water supplv of the Town of 
ndpcpcr, has attracted another industry to this rural section of Piedmont 
\ irginia. In September 1970, the Seaboard Allied Milling Cori>oration oi)ened a 
new 2 <nillion dollar flour mill in Cuipei)er which will serve a seven state area 
The plant produces 700.000 pounds of flour per day and 200,000 poimds of animal 
feed. It furnishes jobs for 60 local people and was able to locate at Culpeper due 
to the flue water and transportation facilities. 

Because of this excellent growth, Culi)eper is selective as to the type of irtdustry 
permitted. During 1967 the town told three indusries to look for development 
possibilities elsewhere. 

The entire areas has been enhanced by three new reservoirs, with total maxi- 
inmu flood pool storage capacity of 2,860 acre-feet. 

A 4-acre picnic area is being developed at one of the reseiroirs. It is the first 
park ever developed in Ciilpeper'Cotmty and brings fishing and l>oating facilities 
to the community's back door. The town has a new source of revenue from the sale 
of boating and fishing permits. For the past two years an average of 600 permits 
a year has been sold. i) 

The project has been so successful in promoting industry and general gniwtli. 
the sjwmsors are looking further into the future. They are revising the ()riginai 
pl;iu to t'dd two structures that will prevent fiooding of urban properties and pro- 
vide 1.000 ncre feet of additional municipnl water storage. One of these sites will 
be Used for either public or privatcrccreation. 

The increase in ernployineut resiilting from this proiect is primarilv of rural 
people who could not be gainfully occupied as fnll-time farmers Witliout the 
r)roject, manv of them would be forced to migrate to metropolitan area« in <:earch 
of employment. 

/?o/i»oAt Crrch- 

Uofinoke (Veek watershed project, lor'ated in Charlotte Countv. contains 141 000 
acres-, phv^ project has i)lanned 17 fioodwater-retarding structures, three of which 
nre nuiltjplo-pnrpose structure^. Two of these are for municipal water storage 
and one for irrigation water. Also planned are 50 miles of channel iuipnwenieut 
and Ji.) inile« of secondary road bank seeding. - 

.\ total of 1.3 structures have been completed. A majoritv of the cliaunel ini- 
[»royement and all of the roMd bank seeding has l>een completed 
r .Zl'^ ^"^V^ ""l Keysyille seciires its entire water supply from one of the muitiple- 
ndn-^^v "'"^^ a result of this supply of water, the town ha.s had m e new 
industry move ,n. and the primary existing industry has expanded and h"ed 
rnanvadfhtmTial workers from the county and adjoiningareaM 

I he town of Drakes Branch now has an ample .snpplv of water in one of tbe 
mnltlp e.p„rpose lakes Even though the town has not dlpemlZntire^v un^^^^^ 

on Tn 7st^re?nTon'r"'^ rl^'v"" """^"^ "^^^ ^^^^ nearby Cl ^g' 

Ihorta^r^^r^^Hn^^^ ^^/^ have not had to close down because of water 

this arTn ^ expansions Tind more people are employed froj 
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Koth of the HiuUiple-|>ur|)ose lakes meet present town needs and will provide 
ample water for future esfwiislons of existing and new industries 

Since the waterslv^d project has made safe the use of low Krounds along creeks, 
several hundred acres of bottom lands have been brought back into cultivation; 
ihii>»peniiitting release of uplands from cultivf^tlon. ^ , , » ^ «k 

MuHi iiiten'st is now being sJiown in making use of most of the lakes for fish- 
ing an<l several for recreation and cami> sites. ' 

The town of (Mmrlotte Court House Is now very much interested In the storage 
of t<iwn water in one of the pro|)osed structures not yet built. 

From the present interest and \ise of water stored, it is apparent that the 
project will greatly improve the economy in Charlotte County which is strictly a 
rural area. ^ 

WASHINGTON 

/W(rc7»ui.v ("nek Trihuinrirs 

Flooding is mio longer o» » urring in tlje areas where channels have been con- 
strm-ted. Runnff froai succeeding storms is partially absorbed into the ground 
that no hmger remains saturated with water between storms. Roads that were 
previously inundated foll(»wing heavy rainstorms are no longer in that condition. 
Farming operations canj)e iKTforjiied earlier in the spring and crops such as 
pntatiM's and alfalfa are being grown on land previously unsuited to production of 
ertjps other than pasture. 

One of ihe farmers living in the project has purchased a title-laying machine 
aiMl ha^ gone in t^ie business of tile draiimge contractor because of the project. 
He has the only tiling nmrhUie operating in the county. 

Twin. IS a ft 4. H ^ 

With above normal rainfall and one of the longest period in recent memory of 
snow coverinifs in tlie winter ol UM>H-11)0D, no flooding was encountered in the 
city of (Joldendale. which the watershikl diversion ditch protects. Although it 
aever meiLsiire<l more than eighteen iniMies-on the level, the total snowfall was in 
excess of nfty-fo\ir inches and th'e rainfall was three inches above normal for the 
winter montiis. Water <lepth in the- ditch never exceeded eight inches. 

New ho\isiiig construction continues in areas within the city that used to stand 
in water prior to completion of the project. 

Extensive expansion of the storm fcewer lines within the city was completed 
this year. These exteiTsions were planned for in the overall design, but the city 
did not liave funds to complete them until this year. 

AKhough not located in a flood area, the new Klickitat Valley Bank is a $200.- 
(MM> investment in the future growth of the city, which would not have been possi- 
Ide without the Twin Buttes diversion channel. 
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flrush Crrrk 

Nine of the 10 structtires planned are now operating in the watershed. Three 
multiple-purpose reservoirs and six .s*ingle-purpose flood prevention dams have 
been constructed. Work is scheduled to start August 1071. on the last structure 
whifh will be a multiple-purpose dam that will provide municipal water supply 
to the city of Bluefield. 

Two f»f the multiple-purpose dams installed furnish municipal water supply. 
One supplies the Green Valley-Glenwood Public Service District and the second, 
known as the I>an Hale Reservoir, furnishes publi<"v\*ter supply to the city of 
Princeton and vicinity. The third completed multiple-purpose dam inchnlos a 
.Vt^^icre recreational lake surrounded by recreational basic facilities, touring 
1070. the second year of operation, rjver 30,000 visitatir)ns ocr urred between late 
► spring and ryabf)r Pay. Thus, the .000 anniial visitation estimate, expected to 
l)e reached four years after the development was installed, was reached during 
the first year of operatifiji. 

Installation of pollution abatement measures outside the scope of the water- 
shed work plan has been the moat unique aspect of the entire project. Five sew- 
age stabilizati(»n lagoons were installed as part of the sewage system or the 
Oreen Valley-Glenwrmd Public Service District. In addition to the five lagoons, 
2n miles of sewer line were installed with the system costing $1,250,000. 

With nine flood prevention dams and 1% miles of stream channel installed, 
^trigetber with a complementary rhannel improvement project by the rr)rps f)f 
Engineers, signlfir'ant benefits have been -realized. The reclaimed flood plain area 
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now has an aircraft plant, a woodworking plant, a wholesale drug company, a 
shopping eentef, a regional vocational-technical school, six other smaller new 
buiiinesses antTwill soon include a new Princeton High School and a district 
State* Department of Highwnys office. More than 1,300 new jobs have been created, 
<on the prote<'tcd Hood plain. Oonnting .spinoff and satellite activities, a study 
showed that in 1970 for every dollar the project cost the community is rtneiving 
$1T.(H) in developmental benetitj*. By the year 2n<Ml. bcnertts are estimated to be 
^i'jm for each dollar of cost. 

The Brush Creek project was honored by the National Watershed Congress in 
10(>0 In being selected as 'Watershed of the Year. * In addition, r)r. Dan- Hale. 
l*rinceton, West Virginia. iVa.< named by the National Watershed Congress in 
1070 as "Watershed Man of the Year." The award was for. bis outstanding 
effort^5 in initiating, promotiug, and installing the Hrush Cnn^k Watershed 
Project. 

,<outh Fork {Potomac Hirer) 

With 20 of the planned 24 dams completed, a siibstantlal degree of Hood pro- 
tection is already being provided to the more than 7.000 acres *)f Hood pbiin in 
the South Fork watershed. Residents of the town of MooreHeld and farmers along 
the South Fork Valley aro enthusiastic over the perforuiance of the project tlius 
far. Before the project damages to 24 miles of road, 2.S bridges, and hundreds of 
culverts amountetl to over J?2r>0.000 annually. Total flood water damnges of over 
$700,000 will be reduced about (m percent when the project is fully installed. 

All 20 dams provide recreational opportunities. At Site 13 in the George Wash- 
ington National Fore.st. a beautiful re<'reational development has been installed. 
Camping, pick nicking, swimmi ug. tishiug, hiking, and sightset»ing fa 'ilities are 
^irovided at a cost of about .<22o.000. 

This 30-acre development was planned around the J>-acro permanent pool. For 
the period 1967 to 1060, total visitor-day use ha.s increased 38 percent from 18.400 
to 2.>400. Use of swimming facilities Increased 173 percent, picnic areas 100 
percent, and camping grounds 9 percent. 

On one Fourth of July weekend, there were 10.032 visitors. 

The U.S. Forest Service, with the Site 13 develop: lent as a start, is integrating 
the Scmth Fork project into the overall public use plans for the Natitmal Forest. 

A fi.shlng and hunting club group from Moorerteld purchased a large tract that 
im luded the site for one dam above Brandywlne. Known a.s the "Dam 16 Club," 
they have devel<rf)ed the area with a hunting lodge, airstrip, and other improve- 
ments, f 

WISCONSIIf 

Qleti BilU 

The multiple-purpose structure recently completed with an 85-acre lake and 
re<Teatlonal development Is already showing slgus of exceeding the original pro- 
posal. Boy Scout groups have u.sed the area for camping: .school groups are ujsing 
the area for nature studies, A golf cour.«e Is planned and will be installed by the 
sponsors with local financial support. Snowmobile trails are being planned. 
Otter Cr^ ' * 

A multiple-purpose site which encompasses a land area of 220 acres and total 
development area of about 2.200 acres Is imder construction. City residents are 
now purchasing nearby tracts of inud which is causifig lmp«>ved land valuer. 
Lands forme^y cropped are l)elng converted to woodland, recreation, and residen- 
tial purposes. 

Tit I Pi Pnrkn 

Heavy rains occurred in June. Mr. NorniL-^ Duesler reports that the completed 
floodwater-retardlng structures prevented many dollars of damage to roads, 
bridges, and cropland in the watershed. , 

The community of Barneveld held a successful barbecue arid water ski show 
on Birch Lake. On oi)enlng day of the trout season about O boats were on the 
11 -acre lake, and the lake hank was ringed with about 400 fishermen. An increase 
In land value In the vicinity of the lake is occurring through the sale of lands to 
urban residents. 

Sln(»e the development of the largest state park in Wisconsin, which Includes 
a multiple-purpose site with a l'»0"acre lake, several new bu.slnesses have been 
established. These are: a root^beer stand, a cheese mart, a restaurant -bar, a 
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combination motel and bur, a new MUpper c1b)»; and an improved airport. In 1069, ^ 
400,000 people visiteil tbe state park. Private recreation and camp site (leveloi>- 
ments are enjoy iii;r the benefit h of tbe overflow from fbe state park. 

WYOMING 

RouMer Lake 

Tbe Boulder Lake Watersb^^roject, witb its b^ud waters in tbe Continental 
Divide ou tbe west slope of the spectacular Wind River Mountains iu tbe west- 
central part if Wyoming, bas resulted in benefits l)eyoud prediction. l 

Prior to tbis project, spring flooding occurred each year on elands adjacent to 
tbe stream downstream of Boulder Lake Dam while hundreds of acres of bayland 
were deficient of water by mid^summer. 

Tbe project iuiprovenients include tbe Boulder F^ake Dam, fifteen miles 
canal improvement, and four water-control structures. Witb these facilities, 
flooding bas been eliminated and the ranchers now have irrigation water both 
early and late in tbe season. 

Within tbe proje<t, some 8,600 acres are irrigated, of which more than 3,000 
acres previously very deficient iu water are now fully irrigated. Full irrigation 
bas permitted* better irrigation methods and use of commercial- fertilizer that 
increased bay and pasture production on t^e project's meadow lands. 

Tbe increasevl use of these project lands that has resulted bas enabled four 
small ranchers to inc^rease their cattle herds to an eco*^omical unit permitting 
them to stay on their ranches and not seek other employment. Several other 
ranchers have been able to enlarge their herds to let their sons stay witb them 
on tbe ranch and establish homes of their own. 

In a recent foUow-np survey, it was estimated an additional 4,000 tons of bay 
were produced and fall grazing of hay meadows produce(! an additional 800 
a.u.m.*s of grazing enabling tbe ranchers to carry some 1,600 additional animal 
imits on tbe project. 

Tbe general storjuand trailer court on the project report not only increased 
trade and a nltach mgber morale of tbe ranchers, but a 62 percent increase in 
tourist and recreation trade. 

^JRecreation previously limited due to tbe shortage of water bas really come to 
liVe. Tbe Wyoming Game and Fish Commission is fully aware of this changed 
condition and now feels justified in stocking tbe resulting live stream he\o\\ tbe 

Tbis project Is proving that additional benefits continue to accrue to these soil 
and water conservation and development projects, not only to tbe local people in 
tbe community but to many of-the citizens from outside tbe area. 

\orth Fork of Powder River * 

The Dull Knife Irrigation Reservoir, tbe only planned project measure, pro* 
vides supplemental irrigation water for so/ae 3,300 acres of irrigated lands, 
owned and operated by thirteen ranchers. Tbe supplemental storage water pro- 
vides the needed summer and fall irrigation water to insure a reliable feed base 
for tbe livestock. Tbis additional water bas almost doubled tbe production of bay 
and pasture yields. It bas also provided needed irrigated pastures to supplement 
tbe grazing on native ranges. 

Recreation was not a planned purpose of tbe project, but it definitely is improv- 
ing tbe economy of tbe c<mimunity. Private landowners surrounding the reservoir 
are selling building sites to be used as summer homes and fishing and bunting 
camps. The selling of building sites bas increased tbe value of some laud from 
a^ut 130.00 per acre to $1,500 per acre. Since tbe dapi was completed, ten cabins 
have l)een built and sixteen trajiler bouses moved in. Several of tbe trailer home- . ^ 
owners are starting construction of permanent buildings. These" are sites for k 
approximately another 100 units in tbe area. - . 

Tbe reservoir provides excellent trout fishing both from shore and by boat. 
N'o estimate is available of the number of fishermen or fishing days tbe reservoir 
has provided, but tbe number is increasing each year. 

Prior to thl construction of tb^ reservoir, tbe^ stream often went dry thereby 
destroying most of its value as a fishing stream. Th? work plan calls for a mini- 
mum flow of 2.5 cfs of water from tbe reservoir. Tbis provides a potential of 
some 30 miles of flsb^g stream below the dam ; aJso livestock water throughout 
.the year along tbe strjeam.* 
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Statkmkm' ok ih'.imiK H. Maquhy, National Vick President, National 

AhSOClATlO.N* OF CoNHEttVATK^ DlSTBICTS 

Mr. C'halniijui and jn;-ml)erH of the Committee, I Km George R. Bagley, of St. 
Joseph, Loiii inim.^I iuii Niitional Vice-President of the National Aswoeiation of 
Con.^ervnilon iJi.^trnt.^ u\A(M)),and I appmiate Immiij; perrnitt^'d to appear today 
to present the views of our Assoeiation on the snl)j«*ot of "dredginK, niodifioation, 
an^l channelization of rivers and .streams." 

For nearly 35 year.s soil >\nu water conservation district.s in iiartnersliip with 
th«» Soil (N/nservation ServiC4s tlie Army Corps of Km:int»ers, and many oth«'r 
pnhlic agencies. !)oth federal and state, have carried out a eontinnons and !ii«lily 
.^ncct»ssfnl projjram to con ierv*' and irnprove hind and water resources and the 
♦Mivironment in whicii we live. There are over 3.(M)0 conservation districts in tlie 
J'nited States with over '2:2 million cooperators. Tlie.sc districts;are governe*! hy 
1S.<MH) «»lccred ofhcials from all wall<s of life. Tln\v .^erve witlunit pay and their 
priuie int««r4'si is in maixin;: (hiscoimtry n better place in wliich to live, work. aii<l 
enjoy life. 

XACl) is very lufich interested in tlie subject heiufj i onsidered at this hi^arin;;. 
particularly as it relates to the upstream water.^hed and flood coiurol projects 
hein;; carrie4l our under the WatersiuMi Protection an^l f'lootl I'revention Act 
{ r)IM>i. l)istrict leaders and our A.^sociatiou were clo.^ely involvwl in the con- 
ception of this pi o;;ram in rlu' early IMoO's. 

The idea of planning and carry'inj: out conservation measures over an entire 
small wait^ished is wid<>ly re< o;;niy.«Ml today as aii appropriate aiul effect iv<' way 
\>* aDproach natiiial rc.^oui'c<» problems. It dinn-tly compliments tlu' work of tlie 
Corps' in their lar;?ei' downstream river basin work. Tlu' benefit.^ of tins kind of 
watershed work w«'re uot nearly as well recoj;uized wlien we, otlier cons«»rvation 
organizations, and Many far-si;:iited Senators antl Con;;r4'ssmen worked f(»r th«* 
pa.^sa;r«- of Pu!>lir Imw 54;f> back in i!>.">4. 

District leaders at that time irisist<'d tiiat tiu' watershe<l pros:ram should be a 

loeal pro;;ram. with federal assistanc*'. It is truly a jrrass roots pro;;ram a 

means wliereby local property own4'rs. urban and ruial alike, can achi<*'e planned 
water mana^'eiiient ami protection fr*)m th*' ravaf;es of floods. 

Soil and wat«T «-onservation <listricts are tlie principal sjjou.^ors of each of the 
1.000 smalJ^ watershed proj«H ts tlmt liave be«n approved to date and of the 2,000 
arlditiunal applications liave'^)een made to the Depjfrtment of A>;ricnHun'. 

.Vlon;r with county Kov«Mnm«'nr.^. numicipal governments, other sp^H'ial-purpo.^e 
natural re.^uurre ilistticts. and agencies of .^tate government, di.stri^ts initiate 
the applicati.ais. set foKh the ob.|i'ctives to be, .served, and approve the plans on 
whicli th«» ]»roJeets an» based. 

Knuo the bei:inninK. XACl) has supported and worked for amen<lments to the 
oritrinn! act to ext«md and improve its u.sefulne.ss and lironden its purposes. These 
amendments, approved by the Conpress. have transformed the program from one 
'>f prirtiarily flood i>revention to a nndtiT>le-pun>ose program <if much ff^efiter 
hrea<lth. provtdinp for developnu'tU of water supplies for town.^ and cities, indn.^- 
trle.^. fish an»l wildlife enhancement, recreation, and ifp:ricultur:d use. It ha- bo- 
come more and more a complete uostream water re.sources procrriim. ;»nd w*' sup- 
port the continued modification of this program to meet the needs of mH r>eoole. 

Public Tjiw 566 lias been one of the most dramatleallv .sueoessful arts ever 
created by Omgress. Tt has upgraded the economic liase of hundreds gf com- 
munities throuRhout America. Tt has survived stnipRles between various Ad- 
ministrations and the Conpress. hudpetary cutbacks, and affencv rivalries. T\w 
state lepislatnres all ove- the country have enacted a substantial hodv of lepi.s^ 
lation to facilitate and aor'elerate watershed planning and construction and to 
provide financially for their .support. Local and state governments are providing 
sofup J544..'? million annually in funds and .services as their share of the responsi- 
bility--The bjickMe'-ar nppltrnrf?mft.^"sure measure of the program's usefulness 
and popularity. Is rising. People want- and need water management. 

A major goa] of .soil and water con.servation prognims in this country, includ- 
ing the P.Ti. r»66 watershed program, is to conserve and develop America's 
natural resources and improve the envinmment. Closely related to this is another 
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olgec'tive. that of exi).i>''!i«!?<'<)noiiiic opportunity thronpliont rural Aineri<'a. 
A hotter environment, bett&K ecoiioujio opportunity. aii<l au efficient aKrUultnre 
can do much to curb rural migration to metropolitan (-enters ami provi<le for a 
more balanced national gro^-th. 

S<mie ehaiiRes in tht miral lal^oape are certain if these poals are to he 
achieved. Through careful plannoKuid the full coopera'tion of all agencies and 
groups involved, thesf<>cli^nges^K take place in a manner that not only will 
avoid environmental damage b«Phnprove environmental (pmlity. But we must 
also recognip that choices must l»e made and that compromises will be neces.sary 
in order to achieve lu common goal in a positive way. 

Your Subcommitti^ is conc»erned with charges that stream channel modifica- 
tion iucloded in ^ome projects are causing serious dama^'e to fish and wildlife. 
Some agencies and l.idi vidua Is have been making statements calling for au 
end to all cbann'^l work of any kind and criticizing water nlanagement programs 
and soil and water consenation programs in general. 

The position of our Association is that channel work is neither good lu t 
bad per #e. Channel improvements are engineering measures necessary to alleviate 
or .solve specific problems, Judgn»ent.s as to the need for channel changes < an be 
made best on a projiect-by-project basi&— by local people at the local level to meet 
h)cal conditions. 

Channel improvements are included in watershed projects only when no other 
way can \w found to meet <ertain problems. One Ufc;e i.s to provide s^tfficient 
cai'mcity for carrying peak floi^d flows without damage. Another is to prevent 
flood damage to land and buildings in areas where the topography makes stor- 
age in detention structures impo.ssible. A thir<l is to make possible in high rainfall 
areas more efficient use of prime agricultural lands through drainage. 

These objectives cannot be dismissed lightly.M^hannel improvements are ab- 
solutely essential to the farmer who cannot afford crop losses because of flooding 
or standing water. They are vital to county ofli«inls who musi; repair roads and 
bridges after heavy rains, ^decjuate drainage is a prime consideration in tl^e 
growth of our cities and suburbs, industrial parks, school systems, etc. 

In my own state of l^ouisiarui, water channels are absolutely necessary on 
60 percent of the land area. Of the 26 million acres in the st^ite, 15 million 
acres are flat; and there are no possibilities for controlling floods with deten- 
tion reservoirs on these lands. We receive about 56 inches of rainfall per year 
and quite often get 6 to 8 inches in a 24-hour period. Without a well-planned 
system of channels, it would be impossible to protect homes, industries, aiwl 
agricultural lands from being buried in swamps of water. Most of our streams 
and bayous are not petL^anent, free-flowMng Indies of water. They flow during 
these heavy Fttinfall periods and stand in quiet pool stage most of the rest of 
the vear. 

Drainage like channelization, is not evil by definition nor should it be von- 
demned. In Louisiana, the public> works division of our state government has 
been making heavy annual investments in drainage work since the early ilHW s. 
This has made development of land possible not only for agricultural purposes 
hut for other uses as well. , . - . 

In over one-half of the tJfate, v/e could not have a highway, an airport, a resi- 
dential subdivision,, or even a dty without an adequate system of channels to 
remove excess water in a controlled and orderly fashion from the land. 

Many of the channels serve several purp&ses. They are used to transport and 
st<»re water for irrigation during the dry season and for drainage and flood <'on- 
trol during the wet 'season. Control structures in the channels near the Gulf of 
Mexico keep salt water from intruding and are designed to hold a good supply 
of f resli water in the channel for fish and wildlife. 

Many thousands of miles of channels in my state win through the middle of 
cities, towns, or c'>tt<m and soybean fields where there is little possibility of any 
wildlife habitat. To provide outlets for some of these channels, it is sometimes 
ne<»essary to ex,tend them through wooded areas or marshlands. 

In Louisiana, we have receive*l 71 watershed applications < overing a little over 
eight million acres of laml — i)ractically all in the flatland area of the .state. 
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Tlit'M- 71 |U'«»jtM is air .siii.]M»i'ttMl hy lOU (UfforoiU local ixjUtical subOivisions of 
>\n{v ^ovrrniiH'iy. I'Avvy I't'tltTal. stale, and local a^ieucy or organizatioii with 
uu\ iiitt-rt'St Ml iVMHirco <lovt'lo|)iii('nt and coniservatiou has been given every op- 
lM>rninity tn participate Hi (U'volopmont of the plans for these small watershed 
areas. The applications are prepare<l UxuHy. ' reviewt>d at the local and state 
levels, and rinall\* .<ultniitted to Washin^rton. At least two public hearings are held 
on every prnjeri All the agencies are asked to iuake contribut^ns to each plan 
as it is «ieveliti>ed. 

I hapi»en to live in the .Mississippi liiver Delta. My entire parish had a water- 
shed laotrrauj i)l;uuied ami carried out in the early lUGOs. It has not hurt the 
environment, the lish and wildlife, or anything else. Rat it has helped the people 
make a better livinii. have s< hoo!s to attend, and chnn hes in which to worship. 
Tlie whole tH'on<>nii<' base of our iKirish ha.s been greatly enhanced by adequate 
drainage. 

The HtlHT pari-li in u\y conservation district saw Avhat had luippened and made 
ap|»li« ati\)n fur a iiroicrani of its own. Aftt*r the plans were developeti. a few people 
started cunplainiuLi alumt what they felt wjis going to hai)pen to the environ- 
nu'tu. The hM-al spnnosrs aufl the Soil Conservation Service asked these folks to 
call their .tpp<tsifion togethtT, so that the i)lans could he thonnighly discu.-sed 
\\ ith ilieiii The oppont'uts worked f<ir a month and managed to get oniy 11 people 
in the entire parish to atteml the meeting. This i)arish recently voted over- 
whehnim:!} f )r a tax to sui>iH»rt their watershed program. Witlioiit it. the total 
♦*( unomv, of fhe i»arish woiilf| wind up in the most Kerion.«^ kind of trouble. 

< .*enrb*nien, you havt» to wade around in mud and water and pump water <mt 
of yioir sclMnd. basement, or store to really api)rec'iate Scnue of the things I have 
been <a\ing. Hut. let nu- assure y(m. that is exactly the situation in which 7.'. 
pen cm nf the p«>j»ulation in Louisiana would find itself if it were not for the 
' hantM'ls in tin- state that are removing water in a planned, orderly, and safe 
niaiuu'r. 

.V u'oud 4'\*Miuid«' of people becrtming alarmed simply because a water!^he<l work 
plan pr(.iK)S4w cnnsidet^ble channel imi)rovenu»n*- can be found in the West Car- 
rnll Water-bed which is lorated just oO miles north of nie. A work plan has 
Jiisi been completed for this project. Tt calls for 800 miles of channel improve- 
ments. Sonje envir;)nmentalists out of New Orleans, over 300 miles away, heard 
<»f this phin and became alarjned ahout ruination of f5sh and wildlife resources. 
TheN-did nut study the plan to find out that these channels, without exception, 
flttw durinu' perio^ls of storm runoff only, and that several grade stabilization 
striiciures were being designed in the plan to alleviate '"amages to fl.sh and wHd- 
life* resources tha^ are presently occurring. Xor did they read the report of the 
T S Fish and Wildlife Service which said. ''Fishery resources in the watershed 
are iriMUTally nf .low to moderate quality. Wibllife resources are also generally 
b>w tw moderate (piality of deer and squirrel, and u.oderate population of dove, 
rabbit, .ind qiiail. 

Based on onr knowledge of the area and proposed watershed development, we 
iM'lievr Miat tish ami wildlife resources will not be .significantly affected. . . 

This entire watershed, which covers West Carroll Parish, is rural. The town. 
wbi4 h serves as tht> conunercial center of the area, has a i)opulation of only 
l.^^on persons. The economy is based ahnost entirely on agri<)dture. There are 
1.700 farms in tUo area and 1.000 of the.so contain*. 10 a<Te."s^4r le.ss. Over one- 
half ofitlie fannlii\s .-ire earning less than .152.400 per year. ^ 

Ir' 1!H)S ,1 st«>riii occnrred which isolated over* 200 rural .families for up to 
inrfc^htys diw' t(» roads being flooded. The parish jmlicy jury and the soil and 
w.Uer j'onsfTvatioii district believe that the low income is largely due to the in- 
ability of farmers to realize returns from farm investments becairiepf inadeqmite 
facilities for rcmovi^ig excess rainfall. V-^^^^V 



TIm' watershed pifurram is a program to help these people help thenWolves. 
Thtvy '< annof afford themselves to dig ditches to take care of the excess Water 
coming (Hit of Arkan.sAs and other parishes in Louisiana. They nmst have heli> 
• »r there will <(u)n )>e another 1.000 families on otir welfare rolls. 

Watershed projects miist serve many needs of many i)eople. The interests of 
farmer^. «|)ort<^mcn. businessmen, and townspeople may not always be identical. 
We believe every efT(»rt nuist be made to phui a program that i)roduces the high- 
est bi-ncfits for every seu'nicnt (»f the coinmimi ty, Rut we cannot simply say 
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that any one special interest, such as the fish and wildlife interest, automatically 
>hould outweigh al' of the others. ^ , , , i 

I^t us consider the interest of agriculture, for example. Inclusion of agri- 
cultural development as a purpose of a watershed project contemplates heneflts 
extending Tar beyond farmers. The economy of most of our rural counties In 
America remains based on agriculture. The reductl(m of f'joding^ and excess 
water on farm lands makes possible higher farm income. 

This, in turn, increases the business of processors and haudle.-s of agricultural 
products and of merchants generally. Local government relies via tax revenues 
from agriculture* in much i»f our country. If farmers fail to i>roj .»er. tiix Income 
for schools, roads, welfare, and other essential servii'es suffers. 

Take the business interest. How important Is it to a c<mimunity to protect .ocal 
industries from tliKKlingV if industries must leave because of flooding or i)Oor 
water mam.'Jiement. vital jobs are lost. This interest of towns and cities in rural 
.Vmerica cannot be ignored. , 

Let us consider what wc might mil the environmental interest. This is tne 
. interest that all of us have in preserving and improving the qnaJity of the re- 
sources that support us. im'luding air. soil, water, trees, fish, wildlife, and natural 

It is r«ur coiiviction in NACD that watershed projects <'onlribute much to the 
«'nhant4>nH*nr («f the environment. Tin? projects n'duce erosion and sedimentation ; 
they tirrvenr fioods ; they provide new re<Teational areas : they impound water for 
l)oating. fishing, and swimming: they create new fish and wildlife habitat: they 
improve agriculture* and forest UTanagement : and they beautify the landscaia*. 
Watershed projects are basically environmental projects. 

In our v»ew. if channels are necessary in a project, everything possible to mini- 
auze anv adverse impact <»n the environment .should he done. For example, engi- 
j leered channels, wherever possible, might follow the natural contour of the 
land rather than being straight—ami they shrtuld include fish and wildlife habi- 
tat improvement measures. Banks can be slopetl more gradually, landscaped, or 
planted to wildlife food. Sediment control during the construction period can be 
emphasized to a greater extent. 

Thf kt\v tt a solution to the conflict r»ver channels is for all agencies and 
I>eople concerned to work together in a cooperative spirit fo find the best i)os- 
>ible ways to resolve differences, project by project. 

' .Ml npprm)rinie ag^'Ucies of government with their intlivi<lnnl fiehls of expertise 
must rnn^e touM-ther and complement ear h other in finding solutions to our environ- 
mental i.roblcms. 'i'here arc now numy proje< ts in which rhannel changes are not 
opposed by anybody, and where the <iuality of 1ish and wildlife habitat, if afr«H t«Ml. 
often irreatlv eahanceil. 

It i^ impf>rtant. I believe, to make it clear that fish and wihllifc interests. for> 
cstry interests^ad environmental groups should join in watershed 'planning — 
rK\i\\vz with biy.^inc>s. farm, and nninir'ipal interests - in order to contllcts. 
It has always been the policy of conservation district.^, and the Soil Conservation 
Servi<'.>, to invite and encourage participation of such interests in watershed plan- 
oinir f'nm the earliest stairc^. Indeed, in 32 states, fish and game, fnre.^itrv, park<. 
and other <\\\W agencies are acting as legal sjjonsors of watershed projects and 
investing substantial funds in them l>e<'ause of the advantages that a(«crue to their 
programs. 

ri]fortnratelv. in .'ionje places, those nr>w (MJinphiining the most about watershed 
work are those' who have taken the Icrst interest In the past, and sometimej nr> 
inieresr at all. in the yOannirig statres of the prr>ject«. 

In our judgment, 'channel modification is an important measure that is Vx- 
tremelv \\<\^U\\ in < ertain localities and situations to bring abfuit a net improve- 
ment in fi^e overall management of water and -Mated natural resources for the 
imme<!iate and long-mngV benefit of the people. 

We appre<>iate this^opport unity to present the views of on r association. 

Sonatov IlrMPiiKEY. Xow wo have on our a<j:en(la a number of wit- 
nossos wo arc goin^r to a.sk to come up to tho tablo togotlion if tlioy 
would. This is what we liavo called for lack of a better phrase **the 
coalition of farm and commodity organizations." and I do not know 
how many of them are hei'e. but those of you who are present, if 
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yon would coino np. I nndorstand tliat Mr. Fred Heinkel is going to 
make the presentation. 

Mr. Fred Heinkel is the president of the Mid-('ontinent Farmers 
Association, and yon may very well want to introduce vour associates' 
here. Fred,. and tell ns wlio tliey are and w]>o they represent. 

STATEMENT OF FRED V. HEINKEL, PRESIDENT, MID-CONTINENT 
FARMERS association; COLUMBIA, MO.. AND CHAIRMAN, CO- 
ALITION OF GENERAL FARM AND COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. Hktxkel. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the conunittee, on 
my immediate left is Tony Dechant, president of the National Farm- 
el's T nion; on his immediate left is Oren Stalev, president of the 
Aational Farniei-s Organization, and on niv right is John Scott, niastci- 
of the National Grange. ' ^ 

Senator ilrMniKKY. May T, on hehalf of the committee, welcome 
these three very distinguished leaders of American agriculture. We 
are very honored hy your presence, and, sir, mav T welcome von as 
their spokesman, that is, the four <rn'at leaders of Americaii agri- 
culture that are here with us todav. We are reallv verv hoiuH-ed 
that you have taken the time to come. 

Mr. IIkivkki.. Thank yon. ; 

Mr. Chairman. T might add there/are otiier individual.^ represent- 
ing other niemhers of the coalitioi^ present here today. 

Senator HrMPiiRKv. Yes; I am going to ask that the fiill list of the 
representatives of the coalition organizations, the organizations and 
their representatives he printed at this time in the record, and if 
we have the time today after the panel has given us the benefit of 
their ohservations we will he glad to hear from anv others that may 
want to share some thoughts with us. 

Senator HrMPiriuiY. (to right ahead. 

Mr. IlKrxKKL. Mw diairnian, in puttin^r tins .statement together- 
ye4?terdav in a hurry imulvertentlv the first page was left off, T do 
not have copies of it. I would like to read it into the record pre- 
ceding the printed material /hat we submitted in advance, if that 
is permissible, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Humphrey. You just do as von wish, sir. 

do ahead, 

Mr. ITktnkki.. ^fr. Chairman, this will follow tlie statement that 
you have. 

Mr, Chairman and nie-mlH^i-s of the committee, I am Fred V. 
Heinkel, president of the Mid-Continent Farmers Assoiuation and 
chairman of the Coalition of General Farm and Commodiiv Or- 
ganizations. 

It is a ])leasure to testify before this distinguislied committee 
todav. I 

Mr. Chairman, we' are opposed to the administration's package 
of revenue-.sliaring propo.s:il proposed for one level of ^rovern- 
nient to levy tuxes and appropriate funds to anotlier level for their 
free and unrestricted u.se as an unsound principle. Tt transfers re- 
sponsibility for maintaining programs to the States without any 
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assm-juu-c that ( 'oniric^ss lii tlu» f\itiii'(» will ai>|)n>i)riato sut!i<*i(»nt 
fluids or tliat the State* will continue to maintain those* pro^^iains. 

Tliis irt paitiindarly iniporiniit horaiiso ('mi<:r(»ss is hoiii<^ askcnl to 
tniiisfor monoys from pro^i-ams ('on<rivss has protocted over many, 
years without assurance these pro^-rams will he maintained. 

Adoption of tiu^ge proposals would not simplify administrative 
procedures, nuluee costs, result in elimination of all Federal controls 
or make tiiese programs more responsive to public needs. Tiie coali- 
' tion n»cojxui/es the revtMuie needs of State and local units of gov- 
ernment. 

AVt' ai'(^ conlident tirat workahU* alt rnati\es to flic administration's 
revenue-sharintr pi'oposais will come foi'tli and hv of hel]). 

This l)rin<:s me. ^^!^ (Miaiiiuan. to the statement of opposition to 
tiu' administratioirs revenue shaiinjr and departmental reor<j:aui/a- 
tion proposal that lias been adopted by the member organizations of 
the Coalition of General Farm and Conuuodity Organization: 

With the farm parity index now standing? nt TO — the lowest level of farm 
prices since ihe Great Depression — farm programs deserve representation in 
the rresident's Cabinet. Certainly this is not the time to relejrate farminjj 
to a subCabinet status. The undersi^mwl orjjanizations. tiierefore. oppose the 
Tresident's departniehtal reorganization proposal. 

The President's revenue sharing proposal is offered as a separate program. 
But the proiK)sals are dlre<-tly robitod. The relationship is especially signifi- 
cant over n longer range ^tudy (»f the proposals. 

COM MO. V IMt*MCATI<)XS OF KKOKG.WIZATION .\M) RKVE.VCK SHAKING 

Tlie President's reorganization and rural development revenue sharing 
pro;iosals have in common at least three broad and long-range implications: 

1. Both are proposals with the comihon objective of abolishing the United 
Stattn; Department of AiSrioulture and of diminishing the farmers' voice and 
influence on the Federal Oovernnient. 

2. Both would remove programs and ag{Micies from the direct control of an 
acctuintable Secretary of Agriculturt^ — revenue sharing by turning programs 
over to the states, and rcoru"*Mzation by shifting agencies and programs to 
other departments. 

3. Both tend to shift the primary focus of government agencies and programs 
away from benefiting farmers as such, and toward rural development in general. 
Farm programs would likely not fare well under these proposals. 

Farming is the number one business in rural America, and farming is the 
lUHuber one activity for generating the income of bankers, grocers, implement 
dealers, and others in rural communities and small towns. In this sense, farm- 
ing is the foundation on which rural development must be built, rather than 
vicv versa. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, T would like to submit the following 
written materials to the Committee: 

Kxhibit A is a list of the member or<;anizations of tlie Coabtion 
of (lenera! Farm and Commodity ()r<:anizatkmK-thttt-iipp roved tlic 
statement that T have presented. 

Kxhibit n is an explanatory summary of tlie administration's de- 
partmental reorirani/ation and revenue-sharin^r proposals. 

I respectfully request that these two exhibits oe made a part of the 
hearing record at tbis point. 

Senator ITrMrniiKV. It will be done at this particular point. They 
will ho printed in total, at this point in the record. 

Mr.'*HrrxKr.L. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

{The exhibits follow:) 
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BxaxBiT A ^ 

MEMBER OKQ^NIZAtlONS OF tHE COALITION OF QEriERAL FARM AlTD 
COMMODITY onOANIZATlO.NS 

John W. Scott, Master, 

The National Grange, 

1616 H. Street, N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
Tony T. Dechant, President, 

National Farmers Union, 

I». O. Box 2251, 

Denver, Colorado 80201 
Mr. Gene Moos, President, - 

National Assn, of Wheat Growers, 

Kdwall, Washington 99008 
Oren Lee Staley, President, 

National Farmers Organization, 

Corning, Iowa 50841 
Fred V. Helnkel, President, 

Midcontinent Farmers Association, 

201 South Seventh Street, 

Columbia^ Misionri 65201 
C. A. Duzan, Chairman, 

Tnited Grain I^^armers of America, 

Oakland, Illinois 61943 
Paul Affeldt, PreHideiit. 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative, 

Box 350, 

.Fond du Lar, Wisconsin 5493o 
Elbeirt Harp, President, 

Grain Sorghum Producers Assn., 

1212 14th Street, 

I^ubbock, Texas 79401 
Walter Goeppinger, President, 

National Com Growers Assn., 

P. O. .BOX 358, 

Boone, Iowa 50036 
Alvah F. Troyer, President, 

Soybean Growers of America, 

Route #2, 

La Fontaine. Indiana 46940 

Exhibit B 

explanatory bummaay of paeside:?t nixon*s departmental beoroanization 
and revenue shabino proposal. 

- Departmental Reorganization: On March 30, President Nixon submitted four 
bills to the Congress on .departmental reorganization. 

The four bills would abolish seven departments of the Federal government — 
Department of Labor, Interior, Agriculture, Transportation, Health-Educa- 
tion- Wei fa re. Housing and Urban Development, and Commerce — and scatter 
the functions and programs of these departments among four new Departments 
of Natural' Resources. Human Resources, Economic Affairs, and Community 
Developjiettt. 

The Department of Agriculture would be dismantled, and its functions spread 
among all of the four new departments. For e^mple, the Farmers .Home y 
Administration would go to Community Development, the Forest Service a|id 
Soil Conservation Service would go to Natural Resources, and the Food 
and Nutrition Service would go to Human Resources. 

The Department of Economic Affairs would receive most of t)^ USDA's 
programs and agencies. With the exception of the CCC and tlie Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, a new Farms and Agriculture Administration to l»e 
estahlished in the Economic Affairs Department would be the only /om agency 
that would have to be established in any of the proposed departments. Except 




Riisnell C. Schools, Exec. Secretary, 

Virginlu Peanut Growers Assn., 

Cninon, Virginia 23829 
George B. Blair, BiXec. Vice President, 

American Rice Growers Co-op A.nsn., 

Ijike Charles. Louisiana 70601 
Al E. Mereker, Executive Secretary 

Vegetable Growers Association, 

1616 H Street, N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
Harry B. CaldweU, Exec. Vice 
President, 

FaiTiiers Cooperative Council of 
North Carolina, 

P. O. Box H-^ 

Greensboro, N. C. 27402 
Ray Wax, President, 

Natl. Assn. of Farmer-Elected 
Committeemen 

Pine Lawn Farms, 

Newman, Illinois 61942 
J. B. Kirkiin, Exec, Vice President, 

Trans- Pecos Cotton Association, 

1122 >feadowbrook, 

Pecos, Texas 79772 
B. J. Malu.Hky, General Manager, 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
T. H. Stiechen, General Manager, 

Farmers Union Central Exchange, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 66101 
Ross Wilson, Manager, 

Soutliwestern Peanut Growers 
Arssn., 

Gorman, Texas 76454 
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for these, USDA agenclen could renanie<l or dismaiitUMl and their ) is 

admliilstereti as the Secretary of the new department ^yould dotorniine Uie 
Farms and Agriculture Admlnls«tration of the Department of Kconomic Affairs 
would ta^e over the price support and prcxluctlon control functions of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and ConservatioD Service. 

There is confusion as to what would actuftlly hapi)en to particular programs 
under the reorganization scheme. P'or exami)le, i>ersoiniel of the farmers Home 
Administration would be shifted to the Department of Commumty Develo|)- 
ment. However, FHA's farm operating loan program would remain In the 
'^«irms and Agriculture Administration of the Kconomlc Affairs Department, 
xhls apparently does not mean that these loans would actually be administered 
by Economic Affairs; Farmers Home would continue to administer the loans 
out of the funds channeled through the Economic Affairs Department. The 
reason for ctontiiiuatlon of this administrative arrangement for operating 
loans : Only FHA has the dellverty system (Held offices, trained field personnel) 
to make th* l^ans available to farmers. k» i 

Farm programs would be lowered at least one rung on the hierarchical 
ladder by the President's reorga»lzation scheme. Farmers and rural peoirtc 
have enough dlfl^cnUy with the Office of Management and Budget (formerly 
Bureau of the Budget)— which now stands between USDA and the President— 
In getting adequate funding for farm and rural programs. Under the Presi- 
dent's reorganization scheme, farmers would have to go through not only the 
OMB but also the Secretary of Economic Affairs In getting funds budgeted 
for essential programs. And because the present Departments of Labor, 
Transportation and Commerce also would be located Itt the Economic Affairs 
Department agriculture would be thrown Into direct comi)etitlon with labor, 
business, and other programs for funding within the Department of Economic 

Affairs. ' ^ .... 

Rural Revenue Sharing: President Nixon Is submitting seven revenue- 
sharing" bills to Congress this year. One bill would provide for "general 
revenue-sharing," In that It would make available to the states about ?5 
billion to use for vlrtually^any type of programs. The other six bills provide 
for "sp€<?lal revenue-sharing;" they would make available to the states a total 
of $11 billion to be divided among six broad program areas: law enforcement; 
manpower training, transportation, education, urban community development, 
and rural community development. 

The rural community development revenue-sharing bills would turn over to 
the states a total of $1.1 billion of federal revenues. The Administration's 
rural development revenue-sharing plan was described by the President In a 
March ID message, and the bill itseU went to Congress on April 6. 

Under the rural development revenue-sharing plan a number ot Federal 
programs would be abolished and the money turned over to the states for use 
in any manner consistent with so-called "rural development" use. 

According to the President's Apr^! 10 message, the Federal categorical 
programs to be ended and the amounts to be turned over to the states are as 
follows : 

Rural development revenue sharing: Where the money would come from 

[M llions<^rdolkr«l 
Programs: , 

1. Appalachian Regional Commission and other rural commissions..- »iio 

2. Economic Development Adn nistration. 227 

3. Agricultural Extension Service v 

4. Rural environmental assistance program (AGP) 140 

5. Rural water and sewer grants _ - 42 

6. Other Federal prqgrams 43 

7. New money ^'^ 

• Total - --TlOO 

Two types of expenditures could be expect* » to "soak up" much of the 
shared revenue before It reaches^farmers and r ^rhers in the form of REAP 
paynwnts and other programs. Y ' 
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First, state officiuls — hard presed to stretch thoir tux revenue to rover uU of 
ftie si)emiing demuuds tliu.t are made upon them— would be teinpted to use 
the shared funds to fulfill matching requirements of other programs rather than 
to continue the existing agencies and programs. i 

Among the other Federal-state categorical grant*in-nia programs that could 
he construed as "rurar* and therefore would qualify for the state.s' matching 
.share to be made up of revenue acquired by the states under this liill are; 
sec<mdar.v r farm-to-market" ) road construction, hospital construction in rural 
areas, and meat and poultry ins|>ecti<m. To the extent that the states would 
use the fimds provided by the rural community development revenue sharing 
% lull in this way, the states' over-all financial expenditures on rural programs 
\Vf)Uld he reduced — thus sabotaging the apparent intention of the rural com- 
munity development revenue stiarlng bill to enlarge rural development fimdlng. 

Secoiiil. a large part of the shared revenue would p'rot)ably find itn way into 
s()ending^ by states to ind\u*e industry to locate in rural areas. It is not too 
I'ifficult "to imagine the lobbying that industries will dire< t to Legislatures, 
(rovernors. and other state officials to ralve off la share of the funds. As induce- 
ment r;» l<K-ate in rural areais. industries may want state construction of 
access roads to the plant, and state construction of water and sr'"er facilities 
at the plant. They may want purchase by the State of lan<l * r plant loca- 
tifui. With the "free" money floating around as a re.sult of revenue-sharing 
imhistnes no doubt will denmnd costly inducements of this type to get them to 
bi<-ate in rural areas. 

There are other ways to encourage rural industrial developnient. such as 
reinstating the seveh i>ercent investment tax credit for investments nuide in 
runil areas. 

The Coalition oiH)oses the Tre-sident's re\enue sharing proposal. 

Mr. Hkinkfl. Mr. Chairnmn, each of these organizations has a 
statement to inake. 

Mr. Carpenter, who is acTonipanyin^ me, had a death in his family 
and we may liave to leave a little sooner. 

T would like to ask that iny statement or our statement from 
Midf'ontinent Farmei^' Association be inserted in the record at this 
point and would like to just read the last section, if that is permissible. 

Senator Humphrkv. We identify this as tlie .statement of Mid- 
Continent Farmers Organization, "The Urgent Need To Develop 
rrl)an America/- and it will be printed in its full text in the record 
and then yon make your excerpts from it. ^ , 

Mr. Heixkf.l. Farmers are by nature community builders, they 
cleared and plowed the land they produced. They build h'chool.S' ancl 
churches aiuK^'omnxunities, but for the last 50 years we have been 
dealing with problems, emergencies, and crises. That has been done, 
and most can be justitied: howeveiv plannii'ig for a future rural de- 
velopment is ^ioiely ne^nled. 

Someone has said that for the want of objective planning we 
(hirM>^*<l f^'iJ* social prol)lems on the cities and onr surplus on the 
world with great damage to the human social values of America. 

What I am saying is that the farmers are the backbone of rural 
America and obviously are the key factors to build and maintain 
healthy rural communities. 

About the only act of planning on a natioiml basis was the Home- 
stead Act. At least it had an olDjective. And of course the job ot 
revitalizing rural America is the responsibility of the Congress and 
all the ])eople, not just farmers. Our recommendations for further 
rural development, of adequate and nutritious diets for all. Farm pro- 
ducers are entitled tp a fair return for their investment dollar. The 
market is an esscuHtil but not a s\ifficie!\t mcfhanism for guiding farm 
production, meenng the food needs of the people and adequately 
compensating the producers. 
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Four, there tire hiimiin values at Ktake in agriculture which are more 
important than just production efficiency a.s a jijoal of national policy. 
Ix)cation of new factories is very important to further development 
of rural areas. This in turn depends on the following: 

An adequate and continuing water supply, an adequate sanitary 
sewerage system, adequate health services, including health centers, 
reasonable access to iichools, churches, and reci'eation centers. 

Add low-cost electric power and possibly this means expanding 
JiEX facilities. Aid to adec^uate housing^ 

Last and possibly most important of an, a iiew approach to land 
ownership. I did not say new type of ownership, but a new approach 
to land ownership, one that wdl help young men to acquire and 
control a farm without being haunted with tlie ever-present thought 
of foreclosure. This is not a new problem that has cropped up in 
. the last year or two, but it has l>een Avith us for quite sometime. 

We made a little progress on it. It would seem thts might be ac- 
complished by a government agency or corporation adequately funded 
to nrake or guarantee 100 ])ercent loans on low-cost interest to be re- 
paid over a period of 30 to 40 years by a small percent of gross income 
from the farm. 

I do not know, and I did not say that we necessarily need a new 
agency. This could possibly be done through an existing agency, 
proh:A)ly FTTA, It has the authority to make ownership loans, but I 
would frankly have to say that it has been starved for ownership 
funds under this and |irevious administrations. 

I put it this way: This one and the past administration, neither 
one provided adequate funds on the proper terms to lielp young 
farmers who are well-trained, competent, and qualified to be farmers 
and want to be farmers but for the want of finances are unable to 
become farmers. 

That Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement for Mid-Continent as 
well as the presentation for the coalition, 
(The prepared statement is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Fred Heinkel. 
president of the Midcontineut Farmers Association with hoa<l<iiiartera in 
Columbia. Missouri, and rei)reseuting member ship of over 152,000 members 
in Missouri, Arkaiisas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois ami othCK 
a<ljacent states. *For clarification members of the Midcontinent Farmers Asso- 
ciation include members of the Missouri Farmers Association in ^lissouri ami 
as aforestated a sizeable number of members from states that adjoin Missouri. 

I am pleased to have the oi)iM)rt unity to appear here this afternoon before 
this distinguished subcommittee to present our views on the revitalizatlon an<l 
<leveloimient of rural America. 

First, I wish to compliment Senator Talma<ljje, the Chairman of the Senate 
(^)mmittee on Ajjriculture ami Forestry, for having the foresight, to insist 
upon the incorimration of Title IX in the Agricultural Act of 1070 before its 
final i)ai;sage. We view this provision as a mandate to <levelop an a<lequate 
balance between rural and urban America, ami it further requires the A<lmin- 
istratlon in i>ower to provide factual information annually on federal i)ro- 
grams and services remlere<l to the people of rural America. 

I can truthfully say that this Is one section of the Agricultural Act of 1070 
which we in MFA can endorse In its entirety. Furthermore, it o<M*urs to me 
-that this subcommittee can prove itself to be of great benefit to rural America 
and the nation as a whole if It can bring to the surface the fn< ts ns they relate 
to our farm economy, the amount of substandanl housing, the amount of 
substandard income that prevails In rurttl America, and as these fa<ts are 
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revenle<! constructive projjrains can be outlhitMl which will develop and expand 
our rural areas in s\wh a manner as to make all of America a lietter place 
in which to live. 

Another important function that this suhcommittee should undertake and 
hoi>efutly acoomplisli would be t,o establiiih a better understanding between 
our rural and urban population. 

(iroH'th VoUey.—U is estimated that by the year 2(K)0 the popuiation of the 
I'uited States will increase by approxinmtely ICK) million i>eople, making a 
t<dal of over 3(K) milliun i>eople. 

Mr. Chairman, bow these 3(K) million people are^to be geographically located 
wili in my opinion have a vital effect upon tiie eronomy, the (Ecology, and the 
luture of America. If the eujfeut trend continues of millions of family si/.e 
farms disappearing an<l witff the trend that prevails today wherein over 
three-fourths of/>ur population are crowded on less than two percent of the^ 
land, then we can expect discontent, iwverty, ignorance, violence, crinie, an<l 
other unsatisfactory conditions which could well destroy the economic an<l 
social standards we now enjoy and hopefully look forward to improving in 
the years to cc^me. 

Mr. Chairman, we in MFA support any measure^ that will serve to further 
rural rojnmunity development not only on the farm but within the city 
iHiundarles of'tbe faum community. We urge the Congress to enact agriciiltural 
laws and to establish agricultural policies that will serve to increase and 
nmterially Improve the net farm income of farmers. A viable, prosperous, 
and healthy agriculture, the nation's greatest industry, is essential if our 
nation i.s to prosper and remain strong. 

It is estimated that ^iV/c of those i^ersons gainfully employed in the Tnited 
States are engaged in agricultural Or agribusiness pursuits. We almj submit 
that adequate financing of the basic industry — agriculture — in rural America 
iiyi cornerstone in rural community development. 

^tural Community Development at$l Oovent mental Reorganization. — The 
A<Jniinistrati()n proiM)saI of Governmental reorganization wherein the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would he abcdished is unrpiestionably a death blow to rural 
community <levelopment. To diffuse the Departuient of Agriculture into four 
new departments would create a situation where beneticial USD.X. programs 
and activities wimld "wither on the vine". It would mean that the Department 
ftf Agriculture, one of the oldest and most iminirtant in the naticm, woiild 
cease to exist and would thereby deprive farnjers of their present strong unified 
voi<'e at Cabinet level. Chairman Talmadge commented, 'This i)roposal woubl 
be similar to trying to cure a sick man by cutting out his heart." 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state, liowever, that we do not belong to the 
"UC" VUiW* < resist ebange), but rather we would approve changes in the 
r.S. Department of Agriculture as may be mM'essary to nmke it more efficient 
and Besfxuisivc to farmers. 

Rural Community ^development Special Reve^nie Skarinp Proposal — The 
MFA is opiK)se<l to the President's special revenue sharing proi)osal because 
it ^Vf)uld have the effect of abolishing the present rural development programs 
that are now of benefit to rural communities. 

State officials hard pressed to stretch their tax' revenue to cover all of the 
spending demands that are /nade ui>on them would be tempted to use the 
share funds to fulfill matching requirements of other prograuis rather than to 
continue the existing agencies and programs. Therefore, much of the fumls 
may be soaked up ]>ef(»re it reaches farmers and ranchers in the form of IIKAI* 
pa.vmenta and other programs. 

Amoui: the other Federal-state categorical grant-in-aid programs that could 

construed as "rural" and therefore would qualify for the state's matching 
share to be nmde up of revenue acquired by the states under this bill are: 
se<*ondary ("farm to market") road construction, hospital cr>nstruction in niral 
areas, and meat and fwultry inspection. To the extent that the states woubl 
use the funds provided by the rural community development revenue sharing 
bill in this way, the states* oi^eraU financial expenditures (m rural programs 
would )>e reduced — thus sahofaging the apparent intention of the rural c<»m- 
mnnity developujent revenue sharing bill to enlarge rural development fundinu:. 

Comtnentst nnfl Rerommemlationx. — Farmers are. by nature, commtmity 
builders. They cleared and plowed the land and Uiade it produce. They built 
schools and churches and communities. Rut for the last ."O ye.nrs we have 
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been 4leuUTig with'^iirohleniH, eiuei-Keiu'ies iuu\ crises. What has been done and 
more can be justitied. However, pUmiiiiii; for future Riiial Development is 
s«»rely n€>eded. 

Someone ban said that for tbe want of objective phmninK we dumi)ed our 
social problems on the cities and our surplus prooucts on the world with 
great* damage to the human and social values of Aiocrica. 

What I am saying Is that farmers are the backbone of Rural America. Then 
obviously ailequatc fair farm prices and iiit-ome an' the key fji^ctor if farmers 
are to provide the economic' fuel to build and maiiituin healthy ''rural c(»m- 
munities". 

About the only act of planning on a national basis was the Homestead Act. 
.Vt least it ha«l an objective. 

.Vnd, «)f course, the j4)b (»f revitalizing rural .Vmcrica is the nssponsibility 
of the (*oiy(res.i and all the people — not just farmers. 

Our re<M)nimendations t*) further the rural development process include the ^ 
foUowing guidelines : < 

1. Adequate an«l nutritious diets for all people is the fundamental objective 
of agricnlture. ^ 

*J. Farm i>ro«lncer8 are entitleil to a fair return for their investment and labor. 
The nmrket is an es.sential but not a sufficient mechanism for guiding 
farm production, meeting the f4)4>d neetls of the i)eople, and adequately c smpen- 
.satiug the producer. < 

t. 'J'here are human values at stake in agriculture which are more lmp(»rtant 
than just prodn<-ti«)n etfioiency as a goal (tf natioaal poliiy. 

I.(»cation of new factories is very importatit to further development of rural 
areas. And this in turn del tends- on the f«>llowing: 

1. Ml ade^iuate a^id continuing water supply. 

'J. .Vn atle«iuate^ sanitary sewer system. 

3. .V<lequate health services including health centers. 

4. Reasonable access to churches, schools, and recreati<>n centers. 
Ti. An atleqnate labor sui)ply and training facilities. 

0. iUunX highway system. 

7. Ade<iuate h>w cost electric power — iM>.ssibly this means expanding HE A 
facilities. 

s. ..Vdequate housing. 

1. a^t and iK»ssibly inost important of all, a new^ approach to land ownership. 
One that will help yimng men to acquire and control a. farm without being 
haunted with the everyday thought of foreclosure. 

It W4>\d<l seem this might be acconiplished hy a government agency or cor- 
p(tration adequately funded to make or guarantee 100 percent loans on low 
interest to be repaid over a period of 30 to 40 years by a small percent of the 
gros's income from the farni. 

Mr. ('hnirnmn and members of the sul)committee, ^we thank you for the op- 
portunity of apiiearing here. 

Soi^ntor irt\MiMiUKv. Tliank yon vovx niiich. 

I (hink von will he plea^rd to know that tlie Comniittoe on .Veri- 
ctiltnro {xnd Foroptvy !<=; now Dorfect inu: now loirislation on farm credit 
for the Fanners Home Administration which wo hope will ^o n ccooil 
deal further than present policies. This is the roPTilt of the .study 
that was made, I thitik. a year ar so airo and the proposals that wore 
j)resented to the (^onirress. 

Mv. Hkin'Ivkl. AVe had testified in support of that. 

Senator Ili'^ri'iiiuiv. Yes, T nndorstand that yr)U did. 

All ri<rht. The next nienihor of yonr panel to testify T helieve, 
anj T correct, is Mr. Deehpnt. 



STATEMENT OF TONY T. DECHANT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 

AFr. Dkchant. Mr. Chalrmjin and mend^ers of the ^uhcommitteo. 
I am pleased to have the opportunity to testify tochiy he fore the 
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Rural Development Subcouuniltee of the Senate Coninvttee on Agri- 
culture and Forest ry. 

I want to Hrst of all associate myself with the coalition statement 
tlnit Mr. Heinkel has just presented to the committee, and then I 
would like to pi-esent a detailed statement for 4)»iblication in the 
hearing record. I will not take the tiuie to read it, Mr. Chairman, but 
will summarize it for you briefly at this time. 

Mr. IIvMiMiKKY. We will welcome that, and the fuU te.\t of what- 
ever you have to presiMit here will be printed in the it?cord as if 
delivered. 

Mr. Dkcicani. Thank yo\i. 

Mr. Chairman, let me pit* face my remarks by commending you with 
(he way yo»ir hearinp^ for today and tomorrow are structured. 

The questions of ua lanced population growth, rural development, 
and tlie administration's rural revenue sharing and departmental 
iwrga nidation proposals are related to each other in such a way that 
separate consideration of them woidd l)e unrealistic. We appreciate 
the opportiinity to discuss all of these matters in our testimony today. 

I am especially pleased with the opportuuity afforded by this 
hearing to relate the problems of adequate farm income and niral 
development to each other. In formulating policies for rural develop- 
ment, we must keep con.stantly in mind tluU farming, as my long-time 
friend Fred Heinkel has said, is the number one (nisiness in rural 
America, and that farming is the number one activity for generating 
the income of bankers, grocers, impleinentTtealers, and others in rural 
communities and smalT towns. 

A strong agricultural sector, therefore, is the foundation oft which 
rural development iini.st be Tl>nilt. With the farm parity ratio cur- 
rently at 70, it is obvious that a major element of any rural revitaliza- 
tion policy must iiw()lve the strengthening of farm income. 
* There is a pressing need in the Tnited States for a balanced national 

t growth policy. By the end of this century, 100 million people will 
Ik: added to our population. If present trends continue, most of the 
;]00 million Americans of the year 2000 will be concentrated on a 
very small |>ercjentage of our Nation^s land. We see very clearly the 
mounting dangers in continued migration out of rural Ainenca and 
into the N^ation*s overcrowded cities and suburbs. We must sto^ and 
reverst* this senseless rural out-jnigration. We must stem the tide of 
disaster that will l)e the result of failure to correct the population 

' imlmlance. 

We urge the Congi^ss now to onact a major policy devoted to 
populaticm distribution. We Ijelievt that policy should ' provide at 
least two new arms of government. 

(I) We should have a Council on Population Density and Rural" 
Developruent. The Council should be established as a umt within the 
Executive Office of the President, with formal status comparable to 
the Council of Economic Advisers and other agencies within thi& 
President's Office. Its job would be mostly one of promotion to pub- 
licize and crystallize public support for policies and programs to 
bring about rural development and population dispersion. 

{'I) We must establish a rural development credit bank to help 
do the job of capital financing thiit will be required to achieve our 
goal. A separate credit bank is required especially to take on the ex- 
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pensive task of industrial development— of encouragmg and stnnu- - 
lating industries to locate jilants in rural are,as. 

In addition to creation ot new institutions^ such as the Council on 
Population Density and Rural Development and the credit bank, a 
major policy enacted by Congress on poj^ulation distribution would 
provide a framework of support for specihc,iuits-and-bolts type rural 
development programs. Only when we have a basic policy commit- 
ment to balanced growth and* rural redevelopment can we ex\)eci 
maximum results in achieving concrete, operatingj)rogram» for in- 
dustrial relocation, rural housing, health services delivery to rural 
people, improved rural communication and ti:ansportation systems, 
and other elements of rural revitalization. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our concern for this need of broad national' 
policv that dominates much of^y thinking as I comment on the 
legisfation now under consideration. 

We support the objective of rural development around which the 
administration's revenue-sharing bill is formulated. We much reject,/ 
however,, much of the content of the i-evenue-sharing bill l)ecause it 
is at odds with this objective. 

Our convention delegates stated explicitly that we must reject any 
plan which would deny funds to the agencies of the U.S. Department' 
of Agriculture to carry out their programs. 

We have looked for evidence that these programs might be (Con- 
tinued under State sponsorship, but we do not hnd U. We note that 
with the exception of the Agricultural Extension Service, no main- 
tenance of effort on the part of the States is ref|uired on any of the 
programs. Indeed, to the extent that States n^ight use some of the 
^unds on secondary roads, hospitals in rural areas, and for meat and 
poultry inspection", important as they are, they might l>e able to ac- 
tually reduce expenditures of State funds for rural programs. Thus, 
the apparent intention to enlarge rural development funding would 
be sal)otaged, not aided. 

There is not enough ''new money" in the rural i-evenue sharing 
proposal to l)e significant. 

We are not for continuing programs after their importance has 
faded. Hut some of the pr^^granis that would l>o phased out arc in- 
ci-easihg in significance. I mention as specific examples the sewer and 
water grants, the rural en\^n)nmental assistance program, and such 
regional programs as tRe Appalachian Regional (Commission. 

We are concerned abouf another possibility that could resuU in 
reduced expenditures for rural development. It is the competition 
that could be expected to coine from other interests. T^ndoubtcdly, 
industries would become major competitors for funds. We recognize 
that it is desirable to have programs which will help rural areas 
attract industries. Any broad revitalization of rural America, of 
course, has to have this in mind. 

However, we think there are better ways than taking funds from 
rural programs. An example would be loans from the rural dev<Oop- 
inent credit bank. Another example might be use of credit on taxes 
for investments made in rural areas. 

Our concerns are in no way diminished as wo study the companion 
legislation to revenue sharing — the departmental reorganization pro- 
posal Under this proposal,- the I^S. Department of Agriculture 
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would be abolished, of coiuse. Its fmutions would be spread among 
four new a^^entMes. 

This is not the Hi^st proposal to reorganize the executive branch of 
Government of course. Every President since Frailklin J), Roosevelt 
has submitted such proposals. A central feature of such j)lttns has 
generally been the raising or lowering of agencies in the hierarchi- 
cal framework in order to increase or reduce their importance. 

Under this propo.sed reorganization, the agencies that now func- 
tion in the T.S. Dei)artment of Agriculture would clearly l)e lowered 
as a result of the fragmentation that would occur. We already have 
difficulty getting around the Office of Management and Budget as 
we try to iitiplement and fund programs. What would it Im? like if 
we also hud to fight our way through four ditferent Cabinet members 
to the seat of executive power? 

The revenue sharing ^mul reorganization plans have uuich in 
common. 

Both would abolish the CS. Department of Agriculture and 
diminish the former\s voice in tlie executive branch of Government. 

Both Avould lymove programs from control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, a Cabinet member charged with primary respousibilitv 
for rural programs. 

Both would shift the focus of (ibvernment away from the farmer 
toward rural development generally, leaving the farmer to ivceive 
only trickle-down 1 enefits. 

We l)elieve these are wrong dii-ections. We do not l)elieve rural 
America can be redeveloped by weakening the farmer^s voice. We 
do not telieve rural America can he redeveloped by reducing the 
national effort requiitnl to deal witli the moblems. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge you and your subcommittee to take^the lead 
m i-edirecting our course* toward sti*engthening the Department of 
Agricnltui^e and its ])rograms in a renewed national effort for both 
rural deyel()])ment and farm program administration. 

The National Farmers rnion fully supports yd\\ as vou work 
toward this essential goal. 

Thank you. 

Senator IIvmimirkv. Thank you very nnich, Mr. Dechaut. 

T thought wejj^ould complete all the testimonv here first, the four 
pane ists, a]id tfieu come to the questions, if that is agreeable to all 
of you. 

T understand you want yoiir more extensive statement* to l)e ?>rint^d 
muiiodintely at this point in the record followinir vour oral testimony ? 
Mr. Dkchaxt. I would a])T)reciate it, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator TlrMriiuKv. Yes, that will be done. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Dechant is as follows:) 

Mr. ('hainnaii, Meinl)er?' 'f tlie Snl)cr)mmUtee. i am pleased to liavo the 
or»lH>rtnnit.v to testify toda, l»efnre tlie Rural Development Siibcoinnntteo. 

The National Farmers l.'nion has foUowed the work of this new Subcom- 
mittee with fcreat Interest. We :ire couvimwl— as I am j^ire vou are— that this 
SuIm- »mmlttee can play a central role in cominj? to grips with the Interrelated 
problems of rural Amerl<a. 

r particularly conmiend the Snb(r)n)U)lttee for the way that hearings for 
today and tomorrow are structured. The questions of balanced population 
prrowth. rural development, and the Administration's rural revenue; sharing and 
denartmental reorganization proi>osals are related to each other in such a way 
that separate consideration of them would he unrealistic. We appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss all of these matters In our testimony today. 
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, I am especially i)lea8e(l with the opiK)rtunity afforded hy this hearing to 
relate the prohiems of adequate farm income an^ rural development to eac^ 
other. In formulating policies for rural development, Ave must keep constantly 
in mind that farming is the numher one business in rural America, and that 
farming is the number one activity for generatJng the inc»ome of haftkers. 
grocers, implement dealers, and others in rural communities and small towns. 

A strong agricultural sector, therefore, is the foundation on which rural 
development must t)e built. ^Vlth the farm parity ratio currently at 70, it I:* 
obvious that a major element of any rural revitallzation i)olicy must Involve 
the strengthening of farm income. 

Mr Chairman, there is a pressing neetl in the United States for n balanced 
national growth policy. J 

By the end of this century, 100 million people will he added to the population 
of the rnite(? States. If present trends are allowed to continue, most of the 
300 million Americans of the year 2000 will be concentrated on a very small 
proportion of the nation's land area. Projections of the Urban Land Institute 
place 60 i)ercent of the country's popiilation— or 187 million persons— in just 
four huge urban complexes. - One ccmtinuous urban strip, containing 68 million 
people, will extend 500 miles down the Atlantic seaboard from North Boston 
to South of Washington, D.C. Another, with 61 million, will run from Utlca, 
New York along* the base of the Great Laices as far as Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Some 44 million persons will live on a Pacim* strip between the San Francisco 
bay area and the Mexican border. A fourth concentration, with 14 million will 
extend alcng the Florida east coast from Jacksonville to Miami and across the 
peninsula to Tampa and St. Petersburg. 

Furthermore, most of the remaining 40 percent of Americans will also live 
In urban concentrations. 

If present migration patterns continue for the next three decades, 77 percent 
of the coming 300 million Americans will reside on 11 percent of the land 
(excluding Alaska and Hawaii). Only 12 percent of the population will be 
outside urban areas of 100.000 or more population. 

T4)day» wi*^h 26.5 percent of Americans still living in places of 2.500 in- 
habitants or less, we can already see very clearly the mounting dangers in. a 
continued migration out of rural America and into the nation's overcrowded 
Nud congested cities and suburbs. We must stop and reverse this senseless- 
rural out-mlgration. * 

T«) do this, we desperately need an explicit, national population distribution 
policy. Title IX of the Agricultural Act of 1970, which contains a commitment 
bv tlie Congress to a sound balance between rural and urban America, was a 
cood step in this direction. But we urge the Congress now to enact a major 
lK>licT devoted to population distribution in the way that the 1946 Employment 
Act attacks unemployment and the 1964 Economic Opi»ortunity Act is designed 
t«» alleviate Iwverty in America. 



. Farmers T'nion recommends that national policy on population should contain 
at iVast two major provisions: 

fl) The law should provide for creation of a Council on Population density 
and Rural Development, as a unit within the Executive Office of the President. 
Structurally, the new unit could be patterne<l after the CouncM of Economic 
Advisers-~\Ylth a 3- member council appointwl by the President? with the consent 
of the Senate and with provision for professional staff to serve the Council. 

The ConffresR may or may not want to create a joint committee on rural 
f'evelopnient ami population dispersion, comparable to the Joint Economic 

Committee. _ « , 

The primary function of the Council on Population Density and Rural 
l>evelopment would he to publicize and crystallize public support for policies 
and programs to bring about rural development and population dispersion. Its 
role would be mostly advocacy, rather than research. 

Bv encouraSinff public awareness of the need for more geo??rap]:\ical balance 
of population and more support for comprehensive rural revitallzation. the 
Council would seek to provide the climate of opinion and the general framework 
within which to achieve jin^ct/fc programs to fleive rural areas and people. 

The argument for rural public bousing, for example, will take on real meaning 
if it is made within a basic commitment to rebuilding the less populated areas 
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To serve as tlie priiiiarv source of s\i(h costly tlimncin^ needs, a separate 
Rural l)eveloi>ment I'redit Bank should be established. Because the benetlts 
of greater. i»oi)nlation dispersion would be shareil by all Americans— urban and 
lural alike, the costs, we think, shiudd be similarly shared. A separate bank 
to supply credit for industrial and other elements of rural development wo\dd 
help to supply adequate credit for these purpo.ses and to sjiread the burden 
more briiadly aniou^ credit s(»urces. 



In discussing rural revenue shariuK. Mr. Chairman, I want to stress from the 
outset that Farmers Vnion fully s\ipp<'rts the objective of rural development 
around which this r»'venue-sharinjj bill is formulated. Farmers Tnion is con- 
vinced, however, that the revenue-sharing proiM)sal p\it forth by the Admiuis- 
tratiou is the wrou^ way to Ko about reviviuK and streuKthenluK o\ir rural areas. 

At our Natioual Convention held February 24-27 of this year, the membership 
<»f Farmers I'nion adopted the following Statement of iNdicy : 

"We ask now ledge that the system of progressive taxation at the Federal 
level is superior to the system (»f taxation in the states. A better alternative 
to revenue-sharing is improve<l programs of fe<leral grants-in-aid to states and 
federal-state cost-sharing, esiH'cially in supplementing property taxes which are 
increasiiiglv due to Increasing (M»sts uf financing educational i)rograms^' 

As a part of Farmers Vnion's "Legislative Target Program ' for 1071, the 
voting tielegates at the February 24-27 Convention lUianinuaisly called for: 

v. . . rejection of any revenue plan which would deny ageru ies (»f the Pe- 
partment of Agriculture f\inds needed to fulfill their traditional function in 
l>ehalf of farm families. . 

At the very time that a national consensus on the necessity of stopping the 
rural out-migration and promoting greater dispersicm of I'.S, population is 
emerging, it would indeed be tragic if we were to destroy the network of 
Ke<leral-state-b)cal c<K)iK'rative rural developnu'ut programs that can move \is 
toward these ohjtHtives, This could be the unfortunate result of enacting the 
Administration's rural community development revenue sharing proposal, for 
with the e.vceptiiui of the agricultural extension program there is no main- 
teuance-of-eft'ort reipiirenient in this legishition which would assure continua- 
tion bv the states of the Federal agencies and programs that would be the 
primarv .source of funds to be shared with the states. Indeed, the pn vision 
in this bill that would allow states to use tb* shared funds to meet matching 
share requirements of remaining Federal r.itegorical grant programs which 
(M.ntriluite to rural development would en* xroffc the states— hard-pressed as 
thev are to stretch their tax revenue to uuct the escalating demands tm them 
for* .services - t<> use the fun«ls that \voul(l be turned over to them t(i fulfill 
su«h matching requirements rather than to c<uitinue the existing agencies and 
programs. » . . , *i 

Among the remaiiilng Federal-state categorical grant-in-aul programs that 
probably w(»uld be construed as "rural" and therefore would qualify for the 
states' uiatching share to be made up of revenue atipiired by the states under 
this lull are: secondary C'farm-to-market"^ road construction. h(jspital con- 
st ru<tinn in rural areas, ami meat and poultry inspection. To the extent that 
the states w(Mdd use the funds provided l.y the Rural (^aumuuity Development 
Revenue Sharing .Vet in this way. the states* nnrnV financial exiHUiditures tui 
rural programs would be reached -thus sabotaging the apparent intention of 
the Rural Conuuunity Pevelopment Revenue Sharing Act to enlarge rural 
ilevelnpnient funding, - „ . i 

Neither is there Huf11< icnt "new money" in this legislation to allow increaseu 
funding for rural develonnient. Arc(.rding to the FresiMeut's Message on Rural 
Development Revenue Sharing, the hill r-ontains Sil70 million of funds not 
<lrawn fnuu existing Federal programs. However, if we exauiiiu' only two (.f 
the eleven Federal programs from which funds are drawn—the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and Rural Knvin)nnieutal Assistance Frogram^-we hud 
that the Fresideut's figures (m funding levels that form the basis of reveiiue 
to be shared is !«70.5 milli<m (S.V>,r> miHion for RFAF : S2*.0 milliiui fni* AR( ) 
hrlotr the levels appropriated hy Congre.«^s for fiscal year lt>71. When one 
ilisifuints for these arbitrary reductions, the new money figure drops helow 
>:ifK> million. If wo discount further to nllow for inflatb)n. the anuuint of new 
niniiey in the bill becomes relatively insubstantial. 
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reached i 'take.' ff point" Ifil'tw^^^^^^^^ •'-8-'" ha/,";; 

'S'b.nt/tfr.Tat''^.'''^ Ho'"- A.i,„7„.ft;ation Tde" the' P.";" 

„h.TIl* •''■"■'•pnniental Assistance Program (REAP, formerlv ACPVi 

InTiir.e;;;:!^'..'"'' - -ve„ne.s.u.rin;ar;.Sos!;a 

•The AKrlcuItnrnl Extension Service, which would give way to $14!) million 
of share<l reventie. Again, Implementation „f the pen.llng revenue shnr ni 

ZeaoMe l'ves"'?"' "-.KV*--'"" ^"vlce u oulll vlorate' Zy' f hf 
stated ol)Jectl%es of revenue sharing, niitl would destrov one of the most effe 
the federal-state-lo,al governmental partnerships thus far levelle in tlTls 
ir'w^-Ihl S^r/r o""',J- V" K^t™^'""^-"'''*' «P"n-r«l'rWo"r'lcsh , 

'The Applnchlan Regional rommlsslon. other Regional Coiuniissions nn.l 
or .>.)4,l million of shared revenue. 

P'""erams of these agem ie.s— including the entire annroTlmatelv 
.?3n0-n>ill on-,.er-.vear undertaking of ty Appalachian Regional (^m'Xi"m- 
!!.^r '^'"v,"""'''' Interstate i^ional level. This TVA- vpe reXn,,. 

.rrttfng'"r;?a7Ze';^.';'-^ "eve.opnient'a';;:";'' 

Thi.s regional approacii for administration of rural development nroirrams 
could he the most tragic casualt.v to result from ena,.tment of t^ L.Vn cCn 
munlty Revnue Sharing Act. Although theoretically the states .r.uul contC 
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the regional programs under nn Interstate compact arrangement, it Is all hut 
certain that they would tiot do so at anything near the present level of funding. 
Faced with increasing demands for servk^es from their own citizens, states 
are iwlltlcally compelled to allocate their tax sources priniarly within their 
own boundaries. They are understandably reluctant to wmndt llieir scarie-tai 
funds tc) interstate programs, regar.lless of the merit of such projirauis." 

To us, this means that the Api>alaclilan Regional ComnUssiou and the other 
regional agencies and programs working for rural development should not be 
disrupte<1. and should wmtlnue to oi^erate l^ essentially their present form. 

Mr. Chairman, If we could be conttdent that the states would spenJ the 
revenue to be shared under this bill to continue existing programs In full fort»e 
or to finance other programs that are e<iually beneficial to farmers and »)ther 
rural iwople, then the rural revenue shariiig would be less objectl(»nable. ^ 

rnfortunatcly, there Is gcMwl reason to suspect that much of the s'jared 
revenue would-be *'soaketl up" before It reaches rural people In the foim of 
RKAP ftuyments and other programs, 

I have already mentioned that some of the money would l)e taken np In 
meeting state matching requirements of Fe<leral-state grant-in-aid pn)granis 
not includeil In the revenue-Sharing package. 

In addition much of the sharetl revenue would probably find Its way Into 
si^ndlng by states to Induce industry to locate In rural areas. It Is n »t too 
difficult to Imagine the pressures that industries will dirtnt at state offlclala 
and agencies to rake off a share of the funds. As Indmement to loci.te in 
rural areas. Industries may want state construction of artless roads t j the 
plant, and state construction of water and sewer facilities at the plant. They 
may want purchase by the state of land for plant location. With the * free" 
money floating an)und as a result of revenue-sharing, Industries no douht will 
demand costly Inducements of this type to get them' to locate in rural areas. 

As 1 said earlier, there is a lot that can be said for encouraging Industry 
to locate plants In rural areas. In order to make jobs available to underem- 
ployed rural I>eople. But there are better ways to accomplish this, stich as loans 
from the Rural Development Cre<llt Bank that I discussed earlier or hy rein- 
stating the seven iwrcent Investment tax credit for investments made in rural 
areas. It should not l»e ^accomplished by draining funds away from ItKAI 
and other sm^essful existing programs. 

DEPAKTMENTAL REOR0AMZ.\TlO\ 

£ 

On March 30, President Nlxon submitted four bills to the Congress on de- 
partmental reorganization. 

The four bills would abolish seven departments of the Federal government— 
Departments of Labor, Interior, Agriculture, TransiKirtatlon, Health-Edu< ation- 
Welfare, Housing and ITrban Development, and Commerce— and scatter the 
functions and programs of thehe departments among four new Departments of 
Natural Resources, Unman Resources, Economic Affairs, and Community 
Development. ! * *i t 

, The Department of Agriculture w^ould l>€ dismantled, and Its functions spread 
among all of the four new departments. For example, the Farmers Home 
Administration would go to Community Development, the Forest Scrvlc- and 
Soli Conservation Service would go to Natur/il Resources, and the loiu\ and 
Nutrition Service would go to Human Resources. 

The Department of Economic Affairs would receive most of the « -^^DAs 
programs and agencies. Indeed, with the exception of the CCC and the Fc ^eral 
Crop Insurance Corporation, a new Farms and Agriculture Administration to 
be establl8he<l In the Economic Affairs Department would be th|g,<mly farm 
agency that would have to be establlshe<l In any of the proi»ose<l (Apartments. 
Except for these, VSDA agencies could be rename<l or dismantled and their 
functions adnilnlstere<l as the Secretary of the new department would determine. 
The Farms and Agriculture Administration In the Department of F^'>Tionilc 
Affairs wouldOake over the price support and production control functions of 
the Agricultural Stabinzattmi and Conservation Service. 

There is confusion as to what would actually happen to particular prorcams 
under the reorganization scheme. For example, personnel of the Fji-mers 
Home Administration would he shifted to the Department of Communitv De- 
velopment. However, FHA's farm operating loan program would remain m the 
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xlinnnanM:^^^^^^^^^^ ''^ Kronomic Affairs Deimrtu.ent. 

by Frr^^ Z^^ ^ V^^ ^^'^"'^ l(»an.s uouhl actually hv. administered 

out of hrr./n? Jariuers Home uould <ontinue to administer the loan8 
out of the funds channeled through the Kron(.mi<- AtTairs Department The 
lm n:\.nlv FuTh^'n:' rV^'" a^l-inistrative arran...uent^ f^r^^^^^^^^^ 
t inVk the delivery systen» (held c.ffices, trained tield pePsonnel) 

to make the U)uns availalde to farmers. "i"!^ 
Of rourse j)ne rrurial question is— How \v<udd the reorganization affeet 

lirioweT ev^^ '''' nc>wSin;"at -^V^ 

l^V'l/»f farm pnres sim-e the (ireat Depression, eertainTy no re- 
organization ,s justitied that eould lead to even lower farm inooim"^ • 
with M l ar^^^^^^^ i;resulent has n<rcynp«nied his reorganization proposals 

m Lml^ .f i f »-»»^'^;»nr <les,t:ned to hlur and hide the imi»li< ations of tlie 
i^;::;:::;:;^^,^'^'^ Nevertheless, the general thrust .f his 

vi^UivnlsVV^^^ ''"''^ '^^»"»"i^tration of Franklin Roosevelt, 

..r?..^l . ''^ increase or decrease Si.pport for partlrular government 

f owed^^^^^^^ bureaurratic Iderarch^ The 

f.^ V • " " Vroiinnu closer to the President in the hier- 

ireh> you uirrease the arcess to the President and increase the strength of 
Mu'pr/r' y '''''rT'. '^''^ hierarchy, y<>u make acces^^ 

lllZlrZy'':^ '^•^^•^^ the 

('learly fann i^rograms wouM I.e lowered at least one rung on tlie hier- 
arclnca ladder l>y tlu^ I»residenfs reorganixmtion s<l»eme. Farmers and ri riiL 
IKM.ple have enough diffi<.ulty with the Offi<e of Mamigenu-nt ai H,m g^^^^^ (for? 
merly Itnreau of the m,dget)_whirh mnv stamls hetween the l^SI)A ami e 

resident-,n getting adequate funding for farm and rural programs. Fuder 

tt ( xm hn/ y'-'^'r^^'T '''' ' not on^v 

i r 1 f Secretary of F<..non.ic Affairs in getting fiyids hu<!geted 

fl?r*^r /T"^''''"''- '^'!^^ »'"*-"*^"t Departments of Labor. Trans- 

K.rtation and (onunerce nls-, wonld he lo<-ated in the Kconomir Affairs Depart- 
ment agriculture wouhl he thrown into dire< t <.ompetition with lalior. I>usiuess 
and other pn>gran.s for funding within the Dei.artment of Kconomic Affairs * 
P urthern.ore. Mr. Chairman, tiu^re is no i.arti< ular nmgic in the -hasie 
goals rntenon for reorganization, which the President has invoked to iustifv 
his reorgan./.ation proposi.ls. that makes a separate Department of Agriculture 
PiT'^T'" r ;»n; '"">*;»^7'^^»»>i*^- In<leed. the President's own Keorganizatiru, 
nan No. I of iDil. whu-J. consolichUed VltSTA and other voluntary agencies 
within a single organization, is not, l)ase<l niM>n a single goal 

In the agricnltural area, a separate people, or farmer-oriented department 
IS certainly justirtnhle. Just as this is ni>t the time to deprive poor T>eople of a 
Htrong imvv of Kconomic OpiM)rtunity in the federal government as the \d- 
mmistration s reorganization and revenue sharing programs seem designed 
to do, tins IS not the time t.) relegate farming to a snh rahinet status. In view 
of the depressed level of farui prices, farm pn;grams thftrrvr representation in 
the President s Faldnet. 

The A<lnrinistration's rural ^levelopment revenue sharing and executive re- 
organization |>hms are i>ffered as separate legislative iiroposals Hut the 
!>roposa s are directly related. The rural revenue sharing and reorganization 
proiMwals have in cimimou at least three important implications- 

1. Itoth would remove i>rograms and ugencies from the direct control of an 
afcouutahle Secretary of Agriculture-revenue sharing hv turning programs 
over to the .states, ami reorganization by shifting agemies and i)rograms to 
other (UM'artmcnts. 

2. Both tend to shift the primary focus of government agencies and programs 
away from heneHtiug tarmers as such, and toward rural development generallv 
Farmers would henetit fn)m government programs Indirectlv? as a i)art of rural 
developments rather than directly as farmers. ' 

.3. Both are proposals with the comuum objective of abolishing the Fnited 
States Department of Agri-ultiire And of diminishing the farmer's voice and 
influence on and within the federal government. 

These developments that would result from the Administration's revenue 
nharing and reorganization proposals are. we think, wrong in their hasif 
dire<'tion. 
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They are tvnmjr Iwcause thoy wouUI weaken farm policie.-^ and programs in 
the face of depressed conditions in tiie agricultural sector. 

They are wrong because, at the very time that a consensus is evolving to 
umlertalie rural development as n> national policy on a nationwide scale, they 
would dismantle national programs that are essoutial to achieve rural 
development. 

They are wrong because, at a time when an organizational framework for 
coord illation of farm and rural programs within the I>ei>artment of Agriculture 
in an overall effort to revitalize rural America is emerging, the Administraticm's 
proposals would alM)lish the Agriculture Dei^artnjent and fragment this structure 
for c<K»rdination. 

Mr, Chairman. I urge you and your Subcouunittee to take the lead in cor- 
recting these wrong directions by strengtliening the Department of Agri<-ulture 
and its programs for both rural deveb>pm^^iind farm program administration. 

The National Farmers Union fidly supports you as you work toward this 
essential goal. 

Senator IlrMPiiKEV. Tlie next witness is Mr. Scott, master (^f tlie 
National Gran^re, to be followed by Mr. Staley. 

STATEMENT OP JOHN W. SCOTT, MASTER,^ NATIONAL GRANGE 

Mr. S( oiT. Senator Iluniphrey, we liave pre^)are(l a ratlier longtliy 
statement because we felt it was neces.sary to build a stron<r case, using 
.statistics and facts to show tlie nr<?ency of developing; a nationstl 
f^rowth policy, encompassing a sound rural development program 
which we feel is basic to the problem. 

I will not read all of this statement— only some paragraphs that 
I feel need special bmphasis. 

We would appreciate the entire statement being made^a i)art of the 
record of the hearings on rural development. 

Senator HrMPURRV. Without objection, the entire statement will 
be at this point made a part of the record as if read so that it is in 
pro|>er type print, all statements in thitt way, by the Avay. 

ilr. Sco'iT. Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humphrkv. (io right ahead now, Mr. Scott, with your 
pres(»ntation. 

Mr. ScoiT. Mr. Chairman and memberjS of the snbcon unit fee, I 
am John W. Scott, master of the National (irange, with headquarters 
at 1016 n Street, NW., Washington, D.C. ' 

The Grange is a farm and rural -urban connminity and family or- 
ganization. The (i range was organized in 1807 by Oliver Hudson 
Kelley, after Kelley had viewed^the devastation to rur^il xVmerica 
l)r()nglit on by tl^e War Between the States. It was Kelley 's firm 
l)elief that a rural organization, was needed to facilitate the rebuilding 
of rural areas. 

It was in this rural setting that the Ci range was conceived. After 
104 vears of service lo rural America, we are continuing in our 
attempts to Tiring liviii^^andards of rural residents up to an even 
par with other sego#fTus()T the economy. The same basic rer^sons 
for building rural America are as nnich alive today as thoy were in 
18G7, although due to a different set of circumstances. 

The Grange appreciates this opportunity to add to the record of 
its continued expression of concern with the impoverished conditions 
in which thousands of rural Americans exist. If we^ have any one 
interest that stands above all others in our over a century of service to. 
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rural Ainerini, it is our interest in alleviating tlie conditions in Ameri- 
can life wluch set those who obtain their economic rewards from the 
sod, or other residents of rural an^as, apart from the rest of our 
^netUs "KH)me and the opportunity to enjoy increasing social 

When the Grange was first organized it declared as its purpose: 
We desire a pr()|)er e<iuality, e<iuity, ami fuirneas: protection for the weak 
reMtnunt upon the strong; in «iiort, justly distributed burdens and Wly ais'. 
ribute.l iHmer. These are Amerieau ideals, tiie very essence of Amerieau 
Indeiiendenee, and to advocate the contrary is unworthy of the sons and 
daughters of an American pepublie. 

The National Grange appears hefofe you today, dedicated to a 
second century of service to rural America, and-deeply concerned 
over the fadure of that section of the econon.y to even keeu up with 
the social l)eiiehts availahle to the Nation j.s^i wliole. Residents of 
rural :ueas should receive their fair share of the beneHts realizable 
trom an incivasingly j)rosi)erous Nation. 

To date, farm families, the backbone of rural development, have not 
shaml m the economic Ix^neHts that are derived from an industrialized 
country. Ihey have not ivceived just compensation for their contri- 
bution to the general welfare of the Nation. Farm families, on an 
averaps have only T8 percent of the purchasing power of their city 
cdusms, while at the same time their efficiency of production lias 
lncI•ea^ed tV> peivent since 1947-41>. 

The UHth Annual Session of the National (Irange, held in Novem- 
her of IDiO once more drew the attention of the Nation to the prob- 
lems ot niral development and the need to improve programs to brini' 
to an end the disparity between rural and nonrural residents . 

Ihe delegate body passed the following resolution settinir forth 
x>at!onal drange policy regarding rural development: 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The (;ranKe has a lon^- and dl.stinjruished record of (•(uninuniry service anri 
rural development Thousands of rural areas have heen the heneficia?i^ 
(»f siK lal pro^rress becaiLse of the efforts of the Orange ut-«.tfiKi»rits 
Ilowej^r. the present pn.hlems of the rural America are cause for concern 
H^n^ n'lotr'V ^^-e" the (JrauKe. Our rural areas are 

H-Inu' dcploteil of |»eople at an acrelerated pace, while seventy iH'nont of oxir 
impulatlon now crf>wd into cities that (M,ver one i^ercent off r)ur land area Tl s 
situation causes sor^la I -economic r>n»hlemH for both the r/ral and urban areas 
which wnr' ^^«t»*'»«I (irange reaffirms full supijort^of puhlic polhy goals 

1. i»rovitle parity of opiM>rtunity and services for rural peoph*. 

2. Stimulate tlu* economy of rural areas 

betn-r^ho7,S'!" '"'"^ education, provide improved rural health proRn.ins and 
4. Provide lncrease<l suppf)rt for traininp: programs, public facilities recrea- 
thmnl and cultural activities that will emouraffe joh-<#eatine enterprises in 
rural areas and thus lead ^ a t)etter life for rural r^identsT. 

XATiovAL onow Tir rorjcv kkkded 

I am sure that every n)einl)er of this subcommittee recognizes as I 
do, the need for a balanced national growth policy. With 70 percent 
of the present T.S. population living on only 1 percent of the land. 
It IS apparent even to a blind man that our major metropolitan area? 
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are now overcrowded. We all can envision what will take place in 
the next decade, when the U.S. population reaches 300 million, if we 
do not now st^rt to develop a balanced national fi:ix)wth policy. 

I do not wish to merely add statistics to the record. But I do feel 
that we first must understand what population shifts have taken place 
and ,why we have such migration to urban centers before we can 
understand the real need for a balanced national growth ix>licy. 

In the past five decades, while U.S. total population has increased 
from 106 million to 203 million, and urban population from 54 million 
to 149 million, rural population has remained steady at just about 50 
million. The farm .sector of the rural population, however, has de* 
elined from 32 million in 1920, or three-fifths of the rural total, to 
fewer than 10 million, only one-fifth of the rural population. 

For the past three decades, except for the years 1945 to 1950, the 
average rate of net outmigration of the farm population has been 
above 5 percent. Although the rate has remained high, the number 
of outmigrants has declmed from about 1 million per year in the 
1950 s to about 600,000 in the 1960's due to the greatly reduced farm 
population base. 

However, as the total farm population decreases the percentage of 
outmigration is increasing. For example, during World War II, 
an average of 1.6 million people left the larm population annually, 
compared with about 600,000 annually during the period of 1965-69.^ 
Yet^ the much smaller numerical loss in very recent years has re- 
flected a loss of more than 6 percent a year. 

The result of this outmigration from 1960-70 means that the 
nonmetropolitan counties of the country grew — general increase in 
population — in population by 6.7 percent, while the metro counties 
were gaining by 16.6 percent. Since the rates of natural increase in 
these areas are rather similar, it is clear that the nonmetro areas were 
unable to retain all their potential growth and exported a sizable 
number of people to metro areas — a net of about 2.4 million out- 
migrants. 

If the farm population, with its pronounced downward trend, is 
subtracted from the total nonmetto population, then one finds that 
the nonfarm nonmetro — which comprises the great majority of all 
nonmetro people — rose by 19 percent in the 1960's. This is aerate of 
growth exceeding not only the national average but even the metro 
average. The heavy decline of farm population has tended to mask 
the rapid growtn of the nonfarm segment of the rural and small city 
population.^ 

We believe that the above highlights the problems facing rural 
America. Even with continued outmigration the percentage of rural 
nonfarm population is rising. On fhe surface this may seem as a re- 
versing of the outmigration trend; however, one must also look at 
the employment and income situation to appreciate the complete 
picture. 

Along with increased urbanization of the population, there is a 
continuing rural-urban disparity in income and economic activity. 
Although per capita income in nonmetropolitan areas has been rising 
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at a faster rate than metro areas for the past 40 years, the pei-ceiitace 
gam has not been fast enough to narrow the gap between metro and 
nonmetro incomes. In fact, the dollar gap has widened over the 
years. Nonmetro personal income, which increased at an average rate 
of 7.4 percent per year, compared with 5.9 percent metro, would 
have had to grow at a rate of 8.5 percent per year of this 40-vear 
lieriod to have closed the gap. ' 

In spite of improvement in nonmetro income in the »1960's the 
generally lower level of income hi nonmetro than metro area has 
produced a disproportionate extent of poverty amoiiir families outside 
metro areas. 

In a national farni-nonfaim comparison, the percentage of farm 
families below the poverty level has remained consistently much 
higher than among iionfann families. Similarly, the percentage in 
Siii?' continues higher than the percentage 

To undei-stand the relative income disadvantage in nonmetro areas 
It is useful to consider the sources of that income. Agriciiltui-e i-eore- 
seuts a substantial component of nonmetro personal income; abciit 10 
percent in only half as important a source of income as iiflOoO 

It might also he pointed out that the dii-ect effect of the decline 
in farm income in the 1950-59 period on metro-nonmetro earuin<r.s 
can be seen by comparing total earnings and nonfarm earnin<rs in the 
wo types of ai-eas. In the 1950-5!) period, the percentage charge in 
total earnings in metro areas was 70 percent and in nonmetro areas 49 
percent, ^onfarnl earnmps, on the other hand, were 78 percent chau-^e 
in metro areas and 71 percent iu nonmetro areas. " 

During the lOGO's, the per capita personal income of the farm 
population from all sources more than doubled. The proportion of 
total income from nonfarm sources, during this period, has grown 
steadily larger. In 19(K), income from jionfarin sources was only 38 
percent of the total: by 1970, the proportion was 48 percent. 

The number of farms in the United States has declined from 
nearly 4 million in I960 to about 3 million in 1969. Nearly half .'47 
percent) of the farms hi 1960 were in the .sales class of less than 
^•>00, by 1969, the proportion was two-fifths. At the other end of 
'"■'"^ with sales of $40,000 and over, rose from 3 in^rcent in 
1960 to 7 percent in 1969. l«:.ieu. 

In 1969, the average incomf per farm operator was about enually 
divided l)etween realized net hicome from farming and otf-farm in- 
come For operators in the $40,000 and over sales class, the portion 
^of total income from off- farm sources was onlv 17 percent; for those 

.'IV r^ * '''^'l °* ^^'^ however, the shai-e of total 

income from off-fam sources was 87 percent.-' 

I am surc that many conclu.sions can be drawn from the statistics 
tliat 1 have presented, but one thing stands out— American agriculture 
IS moving through a change that is resulting in fewer and larger 
farias, with less requircments for man's labor. Although indu«(rial 
expansion is taking place in rural America, it is not developing fast 
enough to absorb the manpower that is being released into the labor 
market fro m the advancing technology of American agriculture. 

ABrriaUaTei'MariSril"'' Service. U.S. Department of 
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The people that hnve been released from u^rriculture and who cannot 
find employment in nonmetro areas has, out of necessity, moved nito 
metro areas, further a^^gravating the proMems of onr large cities. 
This is home out by the following: ,.104 n- 

In the llH)(>-70 decade, nonmetro])(>litan America added .5.4 million 
new workers, or 17 percent more em])loyed in 1970 than in 1%0. 
This represents an increase from VJ.i) million workers to million. 

Dnrin<' the same period, however, meti*o areas increased tlteir num- 
ber of workers from 4().2 million to 58.5 million, a 27 percent change. 
The trend for the United States during this period was an increase 

of 24 percent. , , , 

We aiv all too familiar with what has happened to the niral 
migrant that has left rural America to seek greater opportunity iti 
metro areas. He is ill-equipped to find employment in the fast- 
f^rowing service and management industries and untrained to fill the 
highly-skilled demand of manufacturing. 

Migrants of rifral origin who had moved to central cities .were 
more likely than nonmigrarits or migrants of urban origin to live 
in poverty nreas. This was true for whites and blacks, but more so 
for the blacks. Two-thirds of the black rurahto-iirban centi-al city 
residents wei*e in poverty areas. For the white popubfion the i*esults 
were the same, with rural-to-urban migrant^s being tlie group most 
likely to live in poverty areas. \ , ,1 , 

In our judgment, rural development programs should play a 
dominant role in any national growth policy. For it is abundantly 
' clear that unemployment and underemployment in rural and non- 
metro areas has caused and, unless corrected, will continue to cause, 
major problems for metro areas. The facts make it clear tluit 
the income levels of farm and nonfarm families in rural nnd nonmetro 
areas must li^ increased if America is to continue to grow. The 
neglect of their pmblems surely will bring the major metro areas 
tumbling down ui)on the gi*eatest country mankind has ever known. 

The Grange is vitally concerned about^'iiral America as a student 
of its past, deeply involved in its present, and much more importantly, 
apprehensive about its future. We view rural America, not through 
nostalgic eyes of the past, wishing for the ''good old days," but 
through eyes of optimism of what rural America can and must be if 
we r*re to bring to n halt the rural-urban imbalance and provide for 
rural America the equal opportunity it justly deserves and our Nation 
desperately needs. p , • , 1 

The Grange has long taught that the ''welfare of each is bound up 
in the good of allr The cities sufTor equally or even more as a result 
of the rural depression from which we seem unable to extricate our- 
selves. Families unable to make a living on the farm migrate to the 
city. If there is no job to be had, they are add^d to the welfare list, 
or 'relief rolls. If they take a job that was being held by another, 
they simply change places. Either way, the city is worse oil and 
so is the country. 

It is l)ecau.'^ of our firm conviction that tlie answers to tomorrow s 
urban problems can be found in a healthy, strong economic rural 
America, that we strongly support legislation to provide incentives 
for tlie establishment of new or expanded job-producing industrial 
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and commercial establishments in rural areas. In fact it is because 
of our neglect of the problems of rural America, that our urban 
centers are in such a state of jx^veity, confusion and overcrowded 
conditions. 

We see this condition in our urban areas and say "they are slums— 
a blight on society— they must be removed." These same people are 
willing to travel down any road in rural America and see a rundown 
farm, with an old barn, a deserted country store, or a row of empty 
houses, and sa^, "this is rural America— our heritage— we must 
preserve it.'^ lo this we say, ^^preserve rural America— yes; but a 
20th-century version, not the 1800's.-' 

Up until just a few short vears ago,, the only economic or social 
planning we had done in rural ai-eas was u\ the field of land reclama- 
tion, irrigation and constrvation. In general, agriculture has been 
left m a laissez-faire economy while industry has continued to follow 
the pattern of programing its industrial complexes into areas where 
tliere are skilled workmen and other economic incentives. 

The result of this situation has been the outflow of aopuiation from 
rural areas into the cities. Thei-e was a time in our history when this 
.was necessary, but m. these times of lower employment and malad- 
justment of employment opportunities, this migration has fed the 
tires of unrest in our ghettos. 

Some unwise farm programs made their contribution to the out- 
migration from the land as well. The problems of rural America 
cannot be solved by pure economics. 

For the past centurj-, we have seen a gradual outflow of the re- 
through depressed prices of farm products. It ' h* taken place 
through the , educational processes in which the rural communities 
have invested their wealth m the education of their children only to 
see those children leave the rural scene and become part of the pro- 
ductive capacity of an urban industrial community. 

We have so depleted the human and financial resources of rural 
America that it is becoming almost impossible to lift ourselves up bv 
our own boostraps. We need legislation to start to replace some of 
t^e resources that have been torn from rural people and rural 
America. ^ 

We hasten to point out to this Committee that the vei-y heart of a 
prosperous rural America is a strong, healthy, independently-mana^ed 
family farm structure. The problems of nml America cannot be 
solved with mere appropriations to employ the unemployed in a 
series of public v^vks projects. Such projects can assist in i-ebuildinff 
and maintaining^ healthy rural community by providing some oflT 
farm employm)>fit and attracting industry to rural poverty areas 
where them^^ is particularly great. But they can be only backup 
proCTaip^o a strong agricultural community if we want a lonff-term 
^olutKJn to the poverty areas of rural America and the development 
of community life that will help to preserve those elements of^rural 
living that have made America great. 

Our rural population continues to decrease and our cities continue 
to spread and burst out at the seams like a growing boy with onlv 
econC"^ T''-' This imbalance of population his u; set normal 
land ^ relations and has spread havoc throughout the 
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Rural" slums and citv ^i:liettos cause equal or perhaps a greater 
volume of political rhetoric than the outworn "farm problem. Yet, 
the problem continues to gi-ow rather than to decrease. 

The rural-urban imbalance can be reversed some by unproved farm 
prices for agricultural commodities, provided the corporate mva- 
hxon of American agrieultui-e can l)e stopped. This must be done if 
the family farm structure of our Nation s agricultui*e is to be pre- 
served. I SDA studies have proven that the family farm with 2,5 
employees is the most efficient moans of providing our Nation with 
food 'Mid fiber. Why then do we allow nonfarm interests to use 
protits from nonfarm business, much of it obtained by the advantage 
of the liberal income tax code provided for the bona fide farmer, to 
invade American agriculture, forring the smaller producer off the 

'^I^ural America accounts for 30 percent of the poor. Most of the 
rural poor live in villages, small towns, or-in the open country, rather 
than on farms. Only about one-fourth of the total live on farms. 
The 14 million rural poor include some 3 million families. When 'a 
family's income is less than $3,000, that family is usually defined as 
poor. Of the poor families in thes^ a^as, more than 70 percent 
strWrgle along on less than $2,000 j»er j^ar. Most of the 14 million— 
fibmt 11 million — ai-e white. However, a much higher proportion of 
(he nonwhite are poor. , , i j • 

It is especially difficult for rural people handicapped educationally 
to acquire new skills, or get new jobs, or otherwise adjust to a 
society increasingly urbanized. This is true on the farm as in urban 
industry, for laoderir farming requires skills that the poorly-educated 
lack. The less the schooling the poorer the jub and the lower the 
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At best, job opportunities in rural areas are scarce, and in many 
places they are getting scarcer year- by-year. For rural people living 
' within commuting distance of nonfarm jobs, it is sometimes possible 
to combine farming with a variet}r of jobs off the farm, but in isolated 
areas the need for such opportunitie?s is far greater than the supply. 
The agricultural industry has the highest proportion of low-income 
pei;sons of any major industry in the United States. Many have 
levels of living well below the minimum standards for our society. 

According to the census we have 3,252,000 farms. Only about 
three out of 10 of these gross more than $10,000 per year. About 
440,000 have gross sales between $5,000 and $10,000 per year. Many 
of Hiese would net less than $3,000 and would at best be on the border- 
line of poverty. Another group of nearly 356,000 have gross sales 
between $2,500 and $5,000. Most of the^e probably are in the poverty 
class. 

A!x)ut 43 percent of the census farms have gross sales of less than 
$2,500. Over 800,000 ai-e called part-time farmers. However,* their 
income from nonfarm sources could well be substantial. Nearly 
400,000 are clasified as part-retirement and abnormal. There also 
are some 200,000 others in the less-than-$2,600-sale8 group. 

It is very difficult for the seven out of 10 farmers with gross sales 
of less than $10,000 to have an adequate income from farming alone. 
Fortunately about half of them have some additional income. from 
off-farm employment or other sources. Even so, a!M)ut 45 percent of 
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the families of farmers and farm managers have total income of 
lessVhan $3,000, These include one of eight families with less than 
$1,000 and one of seven with $1,000 to $2,000. The poverty problem 
. of faiTO laborers and foremen is even more serious. Sixty percent 
(three out of every five) have less tlmn $;\000. 

Olxe of the reasons for the low incomes of these farm operator^ is 
that the productive level of the natural resources in most of the areas 
tends to be low. Another' reason is the low capittU investment. In 
• addition, most of this is represented by the value of land and buildings 
rather than productive working capital. 

Studies of low-income farm areas find a generally low level o^ 
human i'esources on such farms. Many are old, a significant pcrtion 
have physical handicaps, and educational levels are generally low. 
For example, about a fourth of those with gross^ftfe over $2,500 
are over i^o years of age and another fourtjiJ^et^veen 55 and 64. Over 
half of them have only an elenientar\^education~^tliree out.of 10 
did not make it to the eighth grade. 

We must face the fact that most of our so-called farmers have 
farms that are just too small to provide an adequate vohune of busi- 
ness to make it possible to get an income comparable to that attained 
by those employed in nonfarm activities. They make very little con- 
tribution to our economy. Hence, while they are poor, we cannot say 
that they necessarily are underpaid. 

Hired farm laborers as a group have incomes from farming even 
below* the level of the low-income farmers. 

Underemployment is hidden unemployment. Many rural people 
have too little land or other productive resources, too little education 
or training, or for some other reason are not occupied full time in 
productive work.* If you are not productively employed full time you 
cannot expect full income. 

It is well known that many people who remain in rural areas are 
not ^remunerated at the same rate as persons of similar income-earning 
capacities in the country as a whole. The Economic Research Service 
of the USD A had estimated that in 1060 economic underemployment 
of employed rural persons between the ages of 20 and 64 was the 
equivalent of 1 year of unutilized labor for about 2 million men. 
Til is was about 13 percent of the employed ryral persons in 1960. 

About one-third of this rural underemployment was among farm 
residents and was equivalent to one-fifth of eniployed^-fftwn people. 

Information on the extent of migration between rural and urban 
areas that has occurred in recent years is perhaps one of the most 
direct human indicators of. pressures on niral resources that we have. 
Between 1940 and 1960 an estimated, 21 to 22 million people may have 
left rural areas for the city. 

A very high proportion of the occupation mobility out of the farm 
labor force is in unskilled occupations and into industries where, as in 
farming, unskilled lal)or is rapidly being replaced by machines. Legis- 
lation is needed to indt^ce industry to locate in rural America and 
protide incentives to train this pool of underskilled labor so that 
they can continue to live in rural areas and make an economic 
contribution to societv. 

The nonfarm or urban sector suffei*s, too* when people ill-equipped 
for urban living are forced to relocate in cities, because it must pro- 
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vide schools^ houyin^, juhI other W'rviees us well as jobs for these 
iininiprants who are not always pi-bpaiied for city liviii??; 

The National Advisory Connnissioit an Food and Fil)er, ni its 
report to the President, outlined three ways to improve life in rural 
America. . , , ,\ . ... 

1. A more comprehensive national employment policy winch will 
take into account the rural problem of underemploynient as. well 
as the better-known proi)lem of unemployment. 

2. A social investment p,olicy which will put niore inoiiey into pro- 
viding people with orreater skiUs and into industries and communities 
witii potential for rural .economi«^^levelopment. 

A personal income policy which will a.ssure the rural poor of a 
decent h\mg standard until the investments in people and areas can 
pay off. . 
"From every standpoint/' the Commission concludei^N^ 

It would seem preferable to create more off-farm employment accessible t() 
farmworkers in the raral art us themselves. If rural oommuuitles could achieve 
hijrher rates of eccmomic isjrowih. they could fiiniish more of the noufji?m jobs 
iuhmUmI, increase tlieir tax bases and finance better education and other public 
services for their people. At tlie »same time, they would slow <lown the dnnn 
on their n*s(>urces. represented by out-mi«ration. and ease the burden that 
urban areas carry in publK' service^ for rural emigrants;?. 

The National (IriHifre ui'^rt^s Ciovernment agencies and departments 
to end further expaibflon of iroveniment facilities in ove;Trow(led 
cities and that such futtire developniQiit be dfrec^ted into rural areas>| 
to <'enerate jol)S. create niMv rural economic oppoi*tunities, and slow 
the'^miirratioivof farm peT)i)le without joi)S into major cities. 

.Services are provided for hy the locnl chami)er of Commerce or 
development commission in our larger cities, but rural communities 
do not have such expeit planniiifir nt their disposal. In fact, rurnl 
areas are fair game for orjrnnized groups to prey upon in securing 
iiuhistrial growth for the nietropolitan areas. 

If is obvious that the jrovcrhment cnnnot dictate to private industry 
where it should locate its phnits, nor can it dictate the whole policy 
of t he. n1 location of resources and economic development. However, it 
.can compensate for those factors not availai)le in the areas where it 
feels there should l)e some ndditionnl industrial or ngricidturnl 
development and assume some of the risks inherent in this kiud of. 
operation. Such planning could nnd should obviously take into con- 
sideration the socinl factors involved, as well ns the possii)ility of 
the simple making of ^1 profit i)y a private entrepreneur. 

We beUeve this ciin l)e iiccf)mplished within the private and indi- 
vidual enterprise svstcm. It need not i)e a socialization of industry 
or of our societv,' iMit the cooperative relationslii]) l><7tween^ rural 
arens and the uriuin-orientcd inisinesses. as well as with a Federal 
(Jovernment which is creative jn purj^ose and intent, can make a 
mnximum impact on these ])rob1enis in rural areas. 

We hare l)ecn cojicerned that [)rograms designed to. alleviate 
some of these problems have not functioned in the rurnl area* as 
we had hoped. Congress made i^rovisions for. rural water and sewer 
svstems on ])aper, through the passage of legislation, without ade- 
quately funding the programs. The necessity of upgrading on v rural 
electric and telephone systems has always been, and still remains, a 
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constant battle in Con<rress. la addition, we have seen the Office 
of Management and Budoret witlUiold apiu'opriations of the Congress 
fo; st^rvices whicli are badly needed in the nira^ 'ireas. 

Even with what has been planned and acTOinplished, we ai)pear 
to be attackinor the symptoms of the problems instead of attackinjij 
the problem at its roots. We need ^rreatly expanded manpower- 
training proorrams for rural areas and mostly, the abandonment of 
the hussc^z-faire system for allocation of the human and financial 
resources on the basis of efficiency only. 

There have been some examples of connnunities tliat have really 
wre.stled with this ])roblem and been successful to some extent in 
^tenuninor the f!o\y of the tide. These have been areas whei^ there have 
l>een aorgressive and farsiorhted businessmen and local leaders in both 
the town and the country, where they have actively recruited small 
business to be located in small communities, th -''Sorb the excess 
manpower available in the farm areas due to the technological revo- 
lution which has taken place in agriculture. These have been for- 
tunate communities, and thev have been decidedly in the minority. 

In many castas, these rural areas really have nothing to orfer to 
indu.stry in ternjs of location, tbe lelatioiiship to I'esources, or to the 
avenues of transjKn'tation and distribmion. Even the labor reserve 
has already been lost to 4he cities. 

As a result of all these factors, there has been an air of fatalism 
in our rural connuuiiities which has paralyzeo them as far as any 
f)ositive action is concerned. This has been aided and abetted by those 
social planners and economists who have written the rural areas oti' as 
economic liabilities and who were unwilling to concede any social 
advantage to rural living. 

The role of busine.^s in rebuilding these areas, if it intends to make 
a contribution, is the dispersal of plants and jilant facilities on a 
deliberately planned basis, so that job and economic opportunities are 
available for people in the rural areas. Small, local business groups, 
such as the IcK'al C'haud)ers of Comnierce, in villages too small for 
comprehensive planning may work with local (rranges, Lions Clubs, 
or other organizations to oi'ganize efforts to improve the life of 
the community througn improved job opi)ortunities aanV ecoTmuTirr 
a '^si St a nee. 

The enactment of new legislation will not \h} a panacea for the 
ills of riinU Americ'U but it may raise the curtain on a new day in 
our rural comnmnitie.-;. However, we would like to bring to this 
conuuittee's attention that we have had hijxh ho))es before, only to 
^ee tliose hof>cs dashed on tho rocks by economy-minded Congi^essiuen 
who would rather si)end million^ on antipoverty jirograms rather 
than on such [)rograujs as REA, FIIA. rural area development, con- 
servation programs, and i)rograms of -•ui)i)ly-management, all de- 
signed to im|)rove the economic o])portmiity of residents of ru!*al 
America. 

Mr. Chaii^man. we l>elieve that the pi-oblcms of rural America are 
not just the problems of local ''onnuunit i<^s or States, but ptwi of the 
overaJl problem brought about by a lack of a national growth policy 
in America. If tliere is one fact 'that stands out above all else in onV 
study of lural development it is that urban problems are closely 
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related to the problems that have l>een allowed to develop in rural 
America, problems brought about by tlie rapid change in the struc- 
ture of American agriculture. 

The number of farms and the anmunt of land in farm use continue 
to decline. USDA re])orts that it exinn ts about i^,S7(),0()() farms in 
(»peration in the T'nited States during 1071. Tliat is down 1.5 j)ercent 
from tlie 1970 total, i^O percent below a decade earlier and the smallest 
numl)er since the 187t) s. The size of farms, estimated at W\) acres 
for 1071, is up from :\^^> acres last year and acres in lOOl. 

Both of these trends ai^ Jikely to continue, but at a slower rate. 
I would hoj)e that they \vo)ild not only slow down, but that the tiond 
could be revcr-^ed in the decade of the seventies. I, for cme, do not 
believe that all j)rol)lems in agriculture of rural America can lie 
solved by simi)ly moving hunmn resources out, otV the land and away 
from rural areas. 

Fewer farms, or larger farms, may solve some of the economic 
ills of farmiiig, but it will not solve the economic and social j)rob- 
lems of rural areas or help alleviate the urban crisis that has been 
a result of such migriition in the past. T believe it was Whitney 
Youi/g, the late chairman of the Urban Coalition, who s:)id "The 
probleuKs of rural areas today become the urban problems of to- 
nu)rrow." 

There was a time when this country needed the migration of j)eoj)le 
from soil to city to sustain the industrial revolution, but I submit 
that with unemployment reaching increasingly higher levels, eco- 
nomic opportunities no longer lie in the metropolitan areas. Tliis 
Is especially true in the age of automated manufacturing with its 
low re(|uirement for unskilled labor. *- 

Farm ])r()grams designed to assist the family farmer nuist be 
continued and improved if economic o|)|)ortunities are to remain 
in rural America. Thei'e is nothing wrong with "countryside USA" 
that a little increased j)rotit in iigriculture won't cure. AVith increased 
]U'oHts will come increased o])])ortnnities for rural ])eoi)le. Afoney 
now alhx'ated in grants to States for rural de'clopnient might be 
better s]>ent in im])roving farm inconu\ 

Disposable personal income {after taxes) ])er capita of the farm 
])Opulation was in 1070, a record high- and al)out i?200 higher 

than the ])revious year. This fimount re])resent,s income from all 
sources, farm and nonfarm. In f:ict, otl'-farm income re]H'esents 
about one-half of the total net farm income. The ratio of averag(» 
dis])osable income of farm peo|)le to nonfarm j)eoj)le was abo\U 7S 
])ercent, the highest on record, and 1 ])ercentage point above lOGO, 
There has been a marked im])rovement in this ratio during the i)ast 
decade: it stood at about 55 ])en^ent in l0()0 and has averaged around 
75 ])ercent for the ])erod 10r)r)-70. 

A viable family agricultiue i;* esstuitial to rural devel()|)men*. Kural 
communities will not be able to exist on new factories movinjjr to rural 
areas. "Rtiral conimuirities will be lucky to attra^'t one new msmufac- 
turer and most will not have any industrial development. 

Senator Doi.k. Mr. Scott, would you yield a moment. I nmst go to 
the Senate floor. I want to thank the fowr outstanding farmers for 
coming. We are going to have a vote pi'etty soon and I will be making 
a s])eech on the amendment. Senator Uurtis is here ami Senator 
irumj)iirey will be right back. 

1 s ^ 
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Mr. Scott. Communities thut depend upon one type of manufac- 
turing as the sole source of ort-fnrm employment are not balanced 
ocouomi(!ally and sutler with the ups and downs of that industry. To 
have real growth in rural Amerioiu agriculture must be economically 
strong to provide a balanced economy and prosperity for Main Street 
in the rural towns of the USA. 

It is because of the interrelatonship of rural-urban problems that 
the Grange feels that they must be approached from the national 
level by Federal programs dianneled through local and State gov- 
ernments. To allow each local communitv and each State to adminis- 
ter progriuns to meet their local needs could very well result in the 
shiftmg of those rural problems to other ruKoJ areas or to large cities, 
as some programs have done in the past. ^---^^^^ 

Tlierefore, the National (xrange is opposed to the^>pecialre venue 
sharing for rural development. In our judgment, the prolTfelns of 
rural and urban America ai-e so interrelated that, as we stated l)efo^ 
they can best be solved bv the development of a national 
i)olicy. " 

In our opinion, the special revenue sharing proposal would have the 
opjiosite ert'ect. As long as that danger exists we cannot support 
such proposals. 

The plan calls for sharing with the States $1.1 billion ($100 million 
added by the Pi-esident after the Hudirot was submitted to Congress) 
lor rural community development. The determination of how money 
would lie spent would be left up to the State and local governments 
and they would not necessarilv have to be spent on present rural 
programs, which will be the source of the major portion of the funds. 
In fact, tlie payments may [)e used to meet matching share require- 
UHMits of remaining Federal categorical* grant programs which con- 
tribute to rural deveh)pment. Onlv .M70 million of the $1.1 billion 
will !)e new money: the remaining $t)21 million will come fromalreadv 
exist mg j)rograms. 

Sources of funds of special interest to this committee and the 
range are : 

Resource conservation a!i(l development program $4 million, co- 
operative airricultural extensio>4 service $140 million, rural water 
Jind W4vste disposal facilities crrants $4:2 million, rural environmental 
assistance program $140 million, forest service grants $21 million, 
great p ams conservation program $11 million, water bank program, 
SlO niilhoii and tree planting assistance, $1 million. 

The message sent with the specinl revenue sharing proposal stated: 
Tliis proposal reooKnizes that patterns of development potential varv widelv 
within the different states and seldom conform neatir to intra-stnte Roverri- 
inentnl jnrisdirtions. it therefore imposes no FederaUy dictated distrihntion of 
shared revemies within the states. Neither wotild it reqnire mntrhinR or inain- 
rennnce of effort spendinj? by a state in return for the shared rnral development 
riinds. Indeed the share<1 fnnds roidd if neoessarv be nsed to match other 
l-efleral praiits-in-aid for rural assistance. But there would be a firm requlre- 
nient that all rural community development funds be si)ent for the direct benefit 
Of rural people. The funds could be si)ent for anv of the purposes now aiithor- 
ized under the exlstlnj? aid programs, including the option of direct grant 
assistam-e to private firms which locate in rural communities 
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To us this means tliat funds supplied bv tlie special revenue sharing 
for rural community development could be used to build roads, 
transit systems to move the v^ral population to urban centers for 
work, iactory sites, and any number ot proposals that wouk- nhfy 
under their detinition of rural development— with a direct ioss of 
present pro^n ams designed to assist American a^jriculturo, the corner- 
^•tone of anv rural development program. 

The fact'^ that the funds made available to a State under the 
special revenue sharing for rural coiiununity development will be 
under the control of the (tovernor of jthe State ("in consultation 
with multijurisdictional planning districts throughout the Sta^e, > 
composed of elected officials, and an advisory i)anel consisting of an 
elected official from each planning district") is only one way in which 
commercial family farm agriculture and its needs will l)e adversely 
atfected by the rural community develoj^ment proposals under the 
s])ecial revenue sharing program. The real danger lies with the sug- 
gestion that '-alternative consultation processes can be suggested 
bv the State."' 

"^The National (irange does not intend to stand idly by and see, 
good programs destroyed l)ecause farmers do not have the political 
clout to control the expenditures of the funds for rural developmei^ 
within their States or local governments. I 

In addition, many iural programs now funded by special grant 
in-aid will l)e denied thousands of rural residents and farmers U 
cause of the definitions contained in tlte message. 

Rural areas are deKned as counties which have a population density 
of less than 100 j)ersons per square mile or are not included within 
a standard metropolitan statistical area. - 

As Krst proposed, the plan would have eliminate^l the Agricultural 
Extension Service in manv counties in every State, due to the defini- 
tion of rural. However, before the revenue sharing bill was intro- 
duced in Congress on April 16, it was changed to read: f 

"Notwithstanding any other ])rovisions of this act, each State shall 
use a sufficient portion of the inoneys to which it is eiitiiled to 
maintain and carry out a i)rograin of agricultural extension work 
throngh its land-grant college, or colleores, comparable in size and 
tvpe to the agricultural extension progrLn carried out in the State 
ill fiscal year IDTl under the Smith-I^vei Act, and the Cooperative 
Extension Service shall be permitted to continue 4--n, nutritional 
aid i)r()grams, and other agricultural programs tSi' metropolitjui 
areas." ' X 

In our judtrmeut, this change does not fully answe/' our concern 
over including the Extension Service in the special reXenue sharing 
proposal. ^ \^ 

For example, in my own home State of Pennsyl vipfih, if this 
plan is adopted as proj^osed it would freeze the ^tgncultural Ex- 
tension Service at the 1071 l<*vel in counties leaving no room for 
expansion or growth of programs carried out by the P^xtension 
Service. ----^^^ 

This would mean that the counties or State, if they wi-^hed to, or 
had to. expand the j^rograins, would have to appropriate additional 
funds to cover the cost of the enlarged ])rograms in the Ptl) counties. 
This may also be true in all counties in a State, as the language per- 
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trtining to tlie A^i iciiltiiral Extension Service is not clear regarding 
the effect of the definition of niral on sncli programs. 

Tlie affected counties or States could use other Federal funds under 
the i-evenue sharing 7)roposal to expand the Extension Service, but 
this would be just robbing Peter lo pay Paul. The result could be 
detrimental to all programs designed to aid rural development. 

In addition, tlie amount of payment which each State is entitled to 
receive will be determined by a formula based upon tlie rural popula- 
tion, niral per capita income and change in r^ral population of the 
State. In implementing such a formula. States^ that have done a good 
job of rural development will Imve tlie funds t^iat made their develop- 
ment i)rograms nossible and sticeessful decreased, Sucli a situation 
could cause an abrupt diange in the conditions of the State's rural 
economy to the extent that the State would need more funds the 
following year. 

Two t-Vfxes of expenditures could l)e expected to '\soak up" much 
of the sliared revenue before it reaches farmers and ranchers in 
the form of KKAP payments and other agricultural assistance 
programs : 

Fii-st, State officials— hard pressed to stretch their tax revenue to 
cover all of the spending denuuids that are made upon them— would 
. be tempted to use the share funds to fulfill matching: i^quirements of 
other programs rather than to continue the Existing agencies and 
f)rograms. 

Among the other Federnl-State categorical jrrant-in-aid programs 
that could be construed as ^Mural" and therefore would qualify for 
the States' matching ^lare to be made up of revenue acquired by the 
States under tl^ biir'are: secondary (*^farm-to-market*') road con- 
struction, liospital construction in rural areas, and meat and poultry 
mspection. To the extent that the States would use the funds provided 
by the rural community development revenue sharing bill in this way, 
I he States' overall financial expeditures on rural programs would l>e 
reduced— thus sabotaging tl>e apparent intention of the rural cbm- 
munity development revenue sharing bill to enlarge rural develop- 
menf funding. 

Second, a larjre part of llie $r>7.*) million would probably find its 
way into spending bv States to induce industry to locate^ in ruml 
areas. It is not too difficult to imagine the lobbying that indijstries 
will direct to leirislatures, (rovernors, and other State officials to rake 
off a share of the funds. As inducernent .to locate in rural are^is, in- 
f dustries may want State construction of access roads to the plant, and 
State construction of water and sewer facilities at the plant. Thev* 
anay want purchase by the State of land for ))lant location, > With 
tlie '^free" money floating around as a result of revenue-sharing in- 
dustries no doubt will demand costly inducements of this type to get 
Ui^i.to locate in rural areas. ' . . 

U^here are other ways to encourage rural industrial development, 
"It as reinstating the 7 j^ercent investment tax^ redit for investments 
'!IrJL areas, the establ jshment'of a "rural develoi^ment bank" 

^^rY>vide loans and other financial assistance for nonfarm rural 
devefr)pinent, including expanded programs for water and 'sewer- 
systems, .medical care services, et cetera. 
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These ai-e all parts of our overall rural development and should be 
adequately supported but not at the expense of present programs tliat 
ai-e assistmg family agricuUui^. . 

The Grange is stronglv opposed to the President s reorganization 
proposal to spread the responsibilities of the Department of Agri- 
cultui-e over four new departments 

The Department of Economic Affairs would receive most of tl^ 
I'SDA^s programs and agencies. With the exception of the LLC 
and Federal Oop Insurance Corporation, a new Farms and Agri- 
cultui-e Administration, to l)e established in tlie Economic AflFau^ 
Department, would be the only farm agency that w;ould have to be 
established in any of the proposed departments, h^xcept for these 
rSD V agencies could be renamed or dismantled and their functions 
administeivd as the Secretarv of the new department would determinef 

In acVdition, the Administrator of the Farms and Agriculture Ad- 
ministr; . ion would report to one or more of five AssKstant Secretaries 
or direct V to the Deputv Secretary or Secretary, That could be hye 
times removed from the President, In any case, if he. reports directly 
to tl\e S'^""»*^«ry of the T)ei)artment of Economic Affairs, he will be 
in cciAipetition for the attention of the Secretary with the Adminis- 
trators for Business Development, Social, Economic and Technical 
Information, Labor Relations and Standards, National Transporta- 
tion and International Economics, o . 

The point is— with agriculture reporting to the same Secretary as 
Labor and Commerce— will the voice of agriculture (representing 
onlv 5 percent of the populace) be heard over the voices of labor 
unci commerce? This question takes on greater iinportahce if it is a 
matter of priorities for governmental expenditures— such as tarm. 
programs and rural assistance programs. 

Political power and influence in government ai^ built around con- 
stituents. With the responstbilities of the Department of Agriculture 
split among all four new proposed departments, the constituent 
strength, hence the power and influence of American farmers, wiU be 
equally split, , . . . , 

It is because of this dilution of influence and power of the agricul- 
tural sector that the National (irange opposes the dismantling of the 
rSDA, If agriculture's and rural America's needs lue to be met and 
if we are to maintain an econmically strong family iarm structure 
in American agriculture— we need a forceful spokesman to speak 
to tlie President for the farmer— this is the only way we can offset 
the influence of much larger constituencies, - , , 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, as the problems of 'rural communities 
l)oc()ine more pressing* rural development will bp increasingly in the 
news, for it offers the promise of infusing new economic life into 
these areas. 

However, rural development does not take' place on its own, nor 
does having adequate funds available insui^e its success. Tf it is to 
succeed, farmers, nonfarm rural residents, and other community 
leaders must take the initiative in encouraging the community to 
study its problems and })ersevere in seeing that the conclusions based 
on these findiuflrs are carrietl through to a logical end. 

To my knowledirc: evt^ry successful attempt at rural development 
has l)ee!i because people became involved in problem-solving, in short 
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rhey got up off (liow apathy and wont to work to make tlieir ooni- 
mmuty programs work. (Communities in Pennsylvania, Iowa, North 
Carolma, Nebraska, North Dakota, to mention only a few liave 
siiccessfulTural derelopment profrrams-all because people cared 
about wliat was liapi)eiimg to their towns. 

We see-this patterii iii our own oifrani/.ation. Communities can 
have (iranpes tliat are richly endowed and own their own (}ran<re 
hulls, but are dying on thf^ vine because of a lack of interest in what 
IS taking place around them and the lack of local leadership that has 
tne ability to arouse people to l)ecome involved 

Despkf Goyerument activity, success really depends, as we have 
seen, onVhat is done within each coinmimity.; The national planning 
of ovpi-al programs and funds for development can be supplied from 
Waslimgton, but the programs must be executed through State am' 
Ll''"l^T'^^'''' ^ i"itiutive and decisionmaking in local" 

n .Hnn .1 T T f''''" \" '^'^ ' programs without following 
oln^^^t" " ^'''^ '^'^•^^■"^ 

iJfnf "ipenoifv, iudgmeiit, and application are 

, potent foices in community growth and development. Rural develon- 
ineiit cannot be spoon fed-Governments Federal, State and local 
<an supply tlie overall plan, but iiiiplPiiieiitatioil must comt; from' 
« I hill the commiinity. In fact, pi-o<ri ains devised bv men, that siini,lv 
only moneys and plans, will breed apatliv. lack of intm>st a,S'"I 
don t care attitudes on the part of the recipients. This nerhans is 
he greato«t danger in any plan to share revenues collected at one 
level of government with those responsible for expenditures at an- 
other level of goveriiineiit. 

Since action within the coiiimunitv is vital for successful rural de- 
yelopnieiit. It is obvious that leadership and.active participation must 
a .M. come., from within the comniunitv. Enlightened self-interest % 
at the base of- comnninity dexelopmeii.t. be it rural or urban 

III rural develop-hient, results flow from a combination of 'eflect ive 
application of ertort and available resources. Commnnities will not 
achieve their potential merely becau.-e resouives are there Little 

certP,T r'' n"'" "'':•"? '■P^'"-'*"^ = '"'f well-,-«nceived .-oii- 

«eited.efrort, intelligently applied, .-an produ.'e worthwhile results 
even when resources are limited. 

Thank you, Mr. (^hairman, for permitting the National Grano-e to 
sliare our views on rural development with this .subcommittee The 
task ahead is great and we commend you and the romniittee on 
-Vgricultiire and forestry for your contiiiue.l interest in the problems 
facing rural communities. We wish you well in this undertaking and 
|>ledge our support of programs that a.ldi-ess themselves to the total 
problem of rural-urban inibalaii.-e and the iiiainteiian.-e of agriciiltuiv 
as the cornerstone of a,.thriviiig rmal comniunitv 

.Senator HrMminKv. Thank vou verv much. " 

.Senator {^irtis, we tlimight We would wait until the end of the 
testimonj-. 

T Wonder if the witnesses M-oii1d excuse me for about minutes 
T have an urgent telephone call I want to make and I want to iieai^ 
all the testimony. I had to go out and was interrupted here 
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It is agreeable, Oren, and if you would just kind of relax. It will 
not be over 5 minutes and I will be right back. 

(At this point in the hearing a short recess was taken.) 

Senator HuMPiiREy. I^t me just be sure. Do we have the Farm 
Bureau Federation with us? ^ 

Yes,^fine. Thank you veiT much. 

Wluit we have now is our final witness on this particular panel, 
the president of the National Farmers Organization, my frieiid, Oren 
I^ee Staley, and I want to compliment him not only on his leadership 
but his infinite patie«ice and good humor. 

You were veiy kind to wait so long and share your time with us. 
To all of you I say the same. 

Mr. Staley, would you proceed with your commentary and tell 
us what you have in mind. 

STATEMENT OF ORElf LEE STALEY, PKESI1>ENT, NATIONAL 
PAEMEBS ORGANIZATION, COBNINO, IOWA 

Mr. Staley. Senator Humphrey, as chairman of the subcommittee 
and the other honorable members of the subcommittee, I am not going 
to read very much of my text. I am going to make a few observations. 
However, 1 am goiiifl; to read about three paragraphs, and I would 
like for the total text to be submitted and printed, of course. 

Senator Hu3Ipiirey. It will be printed as if delivered. I say that 
l)ecause when yoii ivad the record, that fine print, unless you have got 
glasses like you have you cannot read it. We have got to have it so 
everybody can read it. / 

Mr. Staley. Mr. Chairman, I am Oren I^e Staley, president of 
(he NFO and with me is Harry L. Graham, legislative i:j^p resent at ive 
of the NFO. The National Farmers Organization is an organization 
of farmers with membership in all 48 States of the continental 
I'nited States. Its ultimate goal is the renewal and improvement of 
the quality of runil life. Our program of action is collective bar- 
'gaining to improve farm prices and farm income and to bring to 
American farmers a fair return for their economic inputs which 
will be equivalent to those received in other segments of the economy. 

THE XATIOXAL GROWTir POLICY ' 

The sticky situation facing this Nation todav with its rural poverty 
and population decline on the one hand, and its overcrowded cities 
with oankruptcy staring them in the face and civil strife and seething 
discontent on tlie other hand, is the direct result of low farm income. 

We have forgotten to realize that low farm income not only drives 
[leople from the farm, but it, also drives rural business people and 
their families from the rural areas because the two are tied together 
as far as their economic .welfare is concerned. They all become mis- 
placed people. 

What was once just considered as a farm 'problem becomes a prob- 
lem of the total society. The result is a social, political, and economic 
disaster which is gnawing at our Nation. A program for balanced 
national g^o^5rth, with the proper and proportional allocation of 
resources to invigorate and renew those areas suffering from political 
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neglect iRnot only needed, it is required if this Nation is to survive. 
It will be costly, it will require ^mtixiniuni contributions by all our 
citizens of their talent and resources, but the alternatives of concen- 
tration of power to repiess the i*estless are too dreadful to seriously 
consider. 

With less than ^5 percent of our population in rural areas, we have 
more than one-half of the poverty of the Nation and almost two-thirds 
of the substandard housing. Many elementary and secondary schools 
and second* rale at l)est. Adequate health anil dental service is non- 
existent. Rural churches have lon^ ceasc»d to lye viable institutions. 

If this Nf^tion is in earnest in its stated cornniitinent to eliminate 
poverty, then it must elinJinate the causes of povei-ty. This means 
adequate educational opportunities for all rural children, adequate 
health cari», adequate health and sanitation facilities, and above all, 
adequate income. We see neither tho conmiitnient or will or re- 
sources necessary to correct these problems in proposals yet made. 

Too nuiny people ar^ talking about rural development in terms of 
creating industrial centers, making sewer and water loans to small 
towns without any future unless agricultural income is rebuilt, and 
letting the farm sector of the economy go ahead and decay. 

In NFO, we are talking about stenuning tlie invasion of integrators 
and corf K)rat ions into agriculture, reviving family farming with 
decent price levels attained thr»)Ugh collective bargaining, and re- 
building our rural communities on a sound agricultural foundation 
with prosperous, individual, private, free enterprise instead of letting' 
managerial empires take over the farming busmess and divert all of 
the equipment, fertilizer, and supply business to factoiy distributors. 

It may very well be that the United States needs to undertake both 
rural development— the rejuvenation of our tragically underrewarded 
food and fiiber production business and the dispersal of industr}% gov- 
ernment offices, and other economic activities, because of the problems 
of overconcentration in Irfrge urban centers. Rut we shouki not con- 
fuse the two. 

Tlie National Farmers Organization will heartily support dispersal 
of industrial and business activity. It is needed. And it would create 
nonfarm opportunities for many sons and daughters close to home 
who cannot and do not want to farm and now have to squeeze into an 
overcrowded metropolis. ^, ^ 

If the'TTnited States Government is serious about dispersals, it can 
quickly take giant strides toward that end simply by conditioning its 
own ^5 to $00 billion annual procurement on the location of'^the 
factories, or the research and development laboratories and work- 
.«-hops, and by sending a lot of its own asrencies to offices 'outside 
Washington, DX\ Congressmen Roncalio, belcher, and others are 
working toward that end. The Government itself is one of tlie biggest 
centralizers and should take the lead in dispersal. 

Senators Pearson, McGoveni, and McClelland all have bills to give 
tax concessions to industries and businesses which locatf^ away from 
overcongested areas which would speed that undertaking. Congress- 
man Sebelius has such a bill in the House. * 

Development of the rural America that exists todav, the agricul- 
ture-oriented areas, depends on improving the economic position of 
the farmers, and I am concenied that hearings under the heading 
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of rural development, tilled with testimony of people who assume 
that farmers are all going broke and that corporate and integrated 
farming— managerial empires— are inevitably going to take ever will 
be i-egarded as an answer to the farm problem when it is not an 
answer to the fanu problem or the rural problem at all. 

The best prescription for rural develonment is more farm incoiue, 
and the adjustment of agricultural price levels to a parity with i)rioes 
in other segments of our economy. 

Because farmers have not been organized to bargam for their 
])rices as labor has done, or to adiiiinister their prices as big business 
has done, there is a liquidation occurring in agriculture which will 
continue until farmei-s get their fair share of our allhience. , 

The NFO is fighting to get famijy farmers organized to win the 
price battU% and to save farming as it exists today — and along with 
it the existing small businesses and commmiities in rural America. 
If we do not succeed farming units will continue, to be licjuidate<l 
until the ivmaining producers— a. few big corporations and mtegra- 
tors — are able to unite and operate like the steel industry and the 
banks who administer their prices,. 

Although NFO was sadly disappointed with the Agricultural A<-t 
of 1970 and the low niiniinum price levels written into it, we know 
that the lioarts and the minds of the nieml)ers of this committee are 
with the farmers and in favor of stren^rtheiiing them economically. 

I hope this subcommittee will address itself to their problems, and 
to getting some spending money into their pocket hooks. They will 
spend it in the towns and make it ])ossible for the butcher, the baker, 
the doctor, and the hardwnreman to pay their taxes, build schools, and 
pay otF the sewer and water loans. 

Rural development in terms of building up what is there, means, 
l)esides higher price support levels, strengthening our farm credit 
agencies to make req'uired capital available at i^asonable costs. It 
n7eans action to see that tlie managed industrial prices we have to 
pay for equif)nient and supplies is kept in reason. 

And it means assuring us adeciuate transportation at reasonable 
costs and ending the dismemberment of our transportation services 
in spite of constantly rising rates. 

A generation ajro 'the train brought freight, passeuirers, express, 
parcel post, and the mail to most rural communities. Xow we have 
railroad carrvinir i)art of the freight, passenger buses, RE A Express 
trucks, sei)arate mail trucks, and sejiarate vehicles for everything 
paralleling and crisscrossing each other without giving us reasonably 
priced trans])ortation or reasonable ser\ ice on anythiuflf. AVe are now- 
threatened with discontinuance of rural post offices and rural delivery 
in n^anv places. 

Thi«Vr)mniittee could do a great service studying coordination of 
rural trans])ortation .services to iini)ro^'e its quality and reduce its 
costs. Tn some areas of the T'nited States — the mountain wheat 
country, for instance — skyrocketing transi)ortation and low farm 
prices are making ])rofital)le fai;ming impossible. 

S^ou are goinii: to f'nid that there are sizable rural areas in the 
Ignited States where transportation uiakes either dispersal of iiidustrv 
or a prosperous agriculture tmfeasible unless the ])rol)lem is solved. 

There are two subjects that T want to touch lightly. One is revenue 
sharing and the other is government reorganization. 
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Revenue sharing 19 just a new name with no meaning. Tlie differ- 
ence between this proposal and previous programs is that this program 
proposes to make money from appropriations available to State 
governments for them to spend as they wish. This sounds good and 
the philosophy behind it is hard to nrgue with. The diflScuTty, how- 
ever, in getting meaningful re.su hs centers around the fact that so 
many of the problems are now so involved that they have become 
total national problems. 

In the fir§t place^ only $170 mill ion will be added. This is a 
pittance. In the second place, the concept of rural communities in- 
cluding cities of up to 50,000 population would further dilute funds 
which live at present wholly inadequate. The big question that maybe 
no one knows the answer to is whether State, county, and townsliip 
governments are more responsive to local needs or more capable ad- 
ministratoi-s of financial receipts. In fact, a good case could be made 
for the opposite argument. 

While It may be true that'the Federal Government is so big that 
it is unwieldy, other governments in it are so small that tliev are 
completely inefficient. A shot of Federal funds in their arms will not 
make them viable. The sickness is now chronic, the patient much too 
ill, and other care is unavailable. It would be exercise in futility. It 
should be noted that $150 million, already reduced by 50 percent of 
previous budget outlays, used for ACP program^ would no longer 
go to farmei's to preserve the natural resources. 

The Federal Government has followed ^ soimd course in its pro- 
grams of assistance in groups of governmental imits. The Congress 
has established the ne^ds, authorized the programs, and establi'shed 
giiidelines for their adminii^ration, appropriated the funds and left 
it 'to the executive branch to allocate and administer the funds ac- 
cording to the directives in the legislation. These funds have been 
subject to audit and control by the Federal Government. This is 
responsible government. 

Now there is no question that various political entities and their 
citizens are in dire need of funds, and that in many instances there 
is no other source for these funds except the Federal 'Freasui-y. 
The NFO has consistently supported the use of Federal funds to 
• supplement otherwise inadequate farm income. We will support legis- 
lation to relieve the burdens of the cities also. 

However, we Wieve that there are areas of ressponsibility which 
extend beyond State and city lines which are properly the respon- 
sibility of tlie Federal Government. Problems -of education, health, 
and welfare are examples. These problems are not fixed as to loca- 
tion, they are as mobile as the populatioiK The educational inade- 
quacies of a rural State l>ecome the burden of the cities when a person 
untrained and unemployed goes to the city. 

All of these items and others are among the greatest costs of State 
and local government. The assumption of all or most of these costs 
by the Federal Government would l^e really massive aid to the cities 
and State, and release funds presently being used for these purposes 
to other critical areas of these political jurisdictions. 

In this kind of an arrangement, the government unit responsible 
for the raising of the taxes is also responsible for their administration. 
This is responsible government. To permit one political jurisdiction 
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to have access to funds for which they have no responsibility for 
raising is as irresponsibk as it is for one {government unit to supply 
money to another withofft the supplier having some strings on its use. 

The NFO is totally opposed to doing away with the Department 
of Ac^riculture, This is nonsense. The agricultural industry is still 
the 1 user of rubber, steel, and oil. It in the industry that feeds 
and clothes the people of this Nation, To submerge this vital industry 
into a second place rating is not only a blow to the pride of the 
Nations No. 1 industry, but would serve as a blow the tuture 
planning and production of our most essential items lor our everyday 
life* 

l am confident that this committee with its knowledge of the basic 
importance of agricultural income to rural America, will assign the 
highest priority to thttt all important facet of the rural development 

problem. . , , . • 

1 want to point out that of all the things that are happening in 
rural America that— and I am going to digress from the prepared 
statement just to make a couple or three observations that I w^ould 
like for the consideration of the committee. . , _ i j 
We are discussing the development of rural America. I am pleased 
that the members of this subcommittee with you. Senator, are people 
that have their nmts in rural America, I do hope that you stop and 
think of what historically has happened to this country in the last 25 
vears. Mixny of the same people that were there saying that they had 
to eliminate farmers, forgot that when we eliminated farmei-s and we 
moved them from the rural areas we moved the small business people 
with them. Now those same people that made those recoimnendations 
are now recommending that we retrace those steps and bring the people 
back from the cities to the rural communities. 

I think we ought to consider this fact, because 1 would make a 
predictioii here today that within our lifetime, unless we carefully 
realize and adjust to the fact that rural development still means farm 
income at this particular juncture in our history, and it we do not 
abide bv this type of reasoning that in our lifetime we will see bull- 
dozers plowing out the cement to get productive land back into pro- 
duction to feed and clothe this Nation. , , , 

The reason I am trying to point this out for a thorough under- 
^tandin^^ is that vou cannot bankrupt the farmers of this Nation 
without'^ bankrupting the rural busmess peo[)le also, \Vlien you 
Imnkmpt those, von bankrupt many of the Ing companies in this 
country which in the end is going to mean that it is inipossible to 
^olve the economic and social problems of this Nation, without realiz- 
in^r that the raw material and resources of this country still come 
from the farm. This is where the economic growth. has to start. 

But I would predict that unless we realize that the revitalization of 
rural \merica is tied to farm income will mean that the youth wjll he 
able to stay in agriculture to the extent that we maintain the mana- 
(rprial ability in our agricultural plant. To the extent that we are 
able to then provide the credit capabilities based on a sound hnancial 
position, we will be able to maintain the management p^H)],le that 
are neciessnry in airrif'ulture, We have economists on our staff and 1 
think I understand the economists' minds when they start planning, 

or, r»s2— 71— pt. 2—11 
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and that they go alonrr sonietliinff like tliis: that tlioy view the fact 
that you liad to have more efllciency in American airriculture so you 
reduce the nniuber af people and you <?et more production. They^are 
continuing to look at those typos of figures and project that the niore 
people that leave ugriculture the more i)rodiiction. 

liut the econonusis will never put iumv factors into their equations 
until after the crisis arises tlrat we have lost the niaiuigement know- 
how and the private incentive ii^t American agriculture. 

I would just like to point out tliat I think that if mc compare the 
average age of farmers and if the electronics industry em[)l()vees svere 
avenigc age of the farmers, we would he greatly concerned about the 
future of :ill our ^'lectronic equipment. Bnt Me are looking upon agri- 
culture as an agriculture of the thirties when the horse and huggv and 
then the' two-row equipment on the tractor made it possible for almost 
anvone to operate. 

Hut now M'ith all the highlv mechanized and techniques in Ameri- 
caii agrieulture it is. as technical as any industry in this countrv. 
WhtMi yoii lose t lie youth you are losing the management capabilities. 
Fnless this trend is reversed the Connnittee on Agriculture within 
the next 10 ye^irs will be striving to seek waysjo replenish the man- 
ngemeiu that is not there iii American agriculture to feed and clothe 
this Xation. Agriculture will become the prime issue in this country 
and tlien there will be the same crisis as throughout many areas of 
the world where they are striving to try to find a tv^pe of a'griculture 
that can adecjuately feed and clothe the people. will have missed 
that oi)portnnity by destroying the very fiber, the very basic frame- 
work of the greatjL'st agricultural-producing industry hi the world . 
and in this country. 

For that reason I would like for the attention to be focused^J^J^of^ 
in the rural development area on the fact that Sve have ii^^j^oirnize 
that farm income will revitalize rural America more ftTaii anyHiing 
else. I am jiot opposed, Ave in tiie XFO lire not opposed to brin<;ing 
to the urban areas some of the resources to help alleviate the problems 
of the city. 

But we have seen" the reduction in so many things like the ACP 
programs that a few years ago we were talking about how thev were 
going to conserve the soil, mid now we are talking about ecology, 
wh!h> ArP programs at the same time were doing more f)robably to 
hel]) ecology and all the stijeams and everything we are talkini: about, 
of tliis country than any other programs, still we iire discontinuiiu: 
those and going to traiksfer their assets over to something else. 

So all I am saying is that the members of this committee that 
have their rot^ts in rural America, review what we are talking about 
an<l why it is necessary to talk about the revitalizinir the rund areas 
and pinpointing their problems. I ask for your consideration of the 
real problem and wliy it exists today aiid whv we are retracking and 
retrar'ing thr)se steps that were takeii such a few years i\qo so that we 
do not make the mistake of overlooking the fundamental industrv in 
America. 

This gets down to one additioniil point and one final point. And 
tnat is the nonsense of talking about destroying and dismantlinir 
the Department of Agriculture. Airriculture * is still the prime im 
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diistry ill tliis country, usos more vubl^o/. . '^il than any otluM- 
industry. But tlie more iiupovtant factor, to [)Ut the ijuhistry that 
feeds and ch)t lies*( lie i)e()|)le of tliis country into second place catlirory 
is plain nonsense. It will be a very vital consideration in the Veurs 
tdiea(l for the welfare of ihi^i Xation. 

Those are the conunents that I would litce (o add in addition lo the • 
prepared text. 

Thank .vou, ^fr. Chairman, 

Senator lIuMiMiRKV. Well, I do want to thank you very much. Mr. 
Stalev. 

Let me just se^ here rf I undm-staiid y- correctly. All four wit- 
nesses, as i understamU oppose the reorganization plan that relates 
to the Department of Aiirricult ure as presented, is that correct, is 
that ri^rht, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Sco-rr. Yes. 

Senator HrMriiuKY. Mv. Ileinkel? 

Mr. IIeinkkl. Yes. 

Senator IIrMiMiia:Y. Mr. Dechant ? 

Mi\ Dkciiant. Yes, 

Senator HrMriiuEV. Mr. Staley? 

Mr. Stat,i:y. Yes. 

Senator IIuMPifULV. All four. And your orfranizations have takeii 
this up for dtTe consideration in conference or convfMition^ 
Mr. Sco-rr. Yes, Mi'. Chairman. 

Senator HuMriiRFA'. So that this record will reveal that kind of 
official action. 

Let me thank you, Mr. Staley, for your commentary about the 
mana<remont aspect. I think this is somethini? we forget, and it i^ 
a WW valuable contribution.^ 

Those of us ^ho are talking about rural development, as Senator 
Curtis noted earliei\ are not uiunindful of the priority of farm inconu^. 
I just want this record replete with that premise. We do not -tarl 
here on the basis you keep the people poor <o that they can to town 
and ffet jf.bs. We would like to start with the premise that airri<'ub 
tural income nmst be fji'eatly im])roved. 

There are other con* mittc cs- T should say subcommittees of the full 
conmiittee that is directing!: its attention toward^ ^onnnodities and 
et cetera. We trv not to overlap on jurisdiction. But we understand 
fully, and I think T speak for every member of this conunirtee, 
l)ecnu-e I have heard them express themselves individually, that ^\c 
work from the premise that airricultural income for the farmers an<l 
farm i)roducers is vital, is primary. This is the buildinir block 
numl)e!' one for, rural development, to put it that way. 

Le^ me just take my back^i-ound as a young man back in South, 
Dakota, i }<)<)\om\ upon IIun)n, S.Dalc, as a trade center for tlir 
farmers in r)eatle County, for example, in the areas of Kinir-bui-y 
Counl^v, Heatle County, and Spiidc County. Therefore, the improve- 
ment of that coimniMiity in its hospitals, its small indust i'i(»^. its main ' 
street; us ])ar'ks, its ])layjrromHls, its chu,r^ho^, whateVcr it w:i-, the 
im[)rovement of that crinununity was the livin<r of that particular, 
what we call middle-sized town,' T consider to be a ])art of the total 
ajC^ricul tural environment or rural environment, because the pef)ple 
that came into that town were essentially rural people and I think it is 
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fair I can say, h:ivin<]; lived tliore as a young man whose fatlior was a 
nuMM'iiant, that our business depended entirely, with few exceptions, 
upon how the folks were doin<^ in the country. 

If these 400 acres or 600 acres or a section or land that was produc- 
ing^ l>i'etty well, or il' tliey had lu)ij:s and cattle or chickens or wluit- 
ever they had, tiiat thev wei'e gettin<j^ a good price for, we did well, and 
if they did not, we did not do well. 

Hui 1 just wanted tlu* picture clear, that as I see it, speaking only 
for niyseif - and 1 will have others speak for themselves — as I look 
upon rural development we are talking ])rim:irily first of farm income, 
agri(»ultural income. Then we talk of the facilities and nonfarm 
enteri)ri<es that make ])Ossil)ie higher incomes, better jobs, better 
living us well as a higher standard oi living for all rural residents, 
including farmers. 

^ One of the things that has disturbed me, and I appreciate your 

fV)nHnentary, is the transportation faciliti^^s. I was home last week- 
end. My home is in AVright County, Minn., a little town called 
Wji\erloy. While I was there I had two people come to see me, one 
a ij\i-ines>man from a little town called Winstead and another a 
daii'vman. 

We hav(» f'onsolidatcHl a numi)(*r of tlie smaller dairies and now we 
havt' got i)iirir<'i' tnu'ks, for example. Of course, the dairy equipment 
i< \ery expensive, this stainless steel and all that goes with it. We 
luue i'ounty roads that will take up to G tons and some of them less. 

dairyman that came to me—1 forget now, I think liis dairy is 
in either Howard F.ake or Winstead. one or the other — anyway/for 
them to get their milk into town they had to make a 60-mile extra 
trip to 1h* al)le to drivt* this heavy truck on the highways that would 
take a tru(4v that was haufing 7 or >> tons. We have county roads 
that if you ( ould go on the county roads you could just save GO miles, 
hut you liad to get on a State highway that was a 7-ton highway and 
tr.cii ultinuitely on a Federal-State highway that .would take up to 8 
or U tons. Welh now, just that t rans[)ortation problem alone added 
a territic cost and these farmers protesting out tliere wanted me to 
• diange the regulations for them overnight. .Vnd I have talked to 
s(/me people about it. We hope to get the situation corrected. 

'l'lu» (it her thing was that there is a business in the little town of 
^^'h!-read that make^ dairy e([uii)!iient, the tanks and the refrigc^rat ing 
cquipiufMit and so forth, as well as one of the Nation's largest pro- 
du«-er< of streetliirhts. and they hire over s200 people in their plants. 
'I hey have no railroad service. Mr.* Railroad just quit. In fact, some 
dcc.ihMl that they were uol L''oinic to town any more. ]n fact, some 
of rlic husinessnum alon.ic that route have decided they want to run 
»lru -ccfjon of the railroad themselves. Of coiu'se they caimot get 
mouirh ?non(\v. This abandonment atjects a whole series of towns. 
ThiMi wiwn you hix^'o (\-\nn county highways yon cannot get a ti'uck 
op ir }){'''aUM' if you have to trans^hij), move from a small ti-uck to a 
hu'irer niH» at a holding station like a depot and reload it takes time 
•iiid money and incrxMist^^ your transportation costs. 

I'n'*'-^ wc r;u! do -onicthiniT about that problem very soon we are 
jroioiT U) ]() '.' a bn<ine^s that employs a couy)le of hundred people, a 
hirirc dairy '-ooperative that has gone to great expense to modernize, 
ro im[>rove its farirui(*< i> jcojjardizcd aiid nearly a thousar/J people — 
men. Women and children-- arc* in a >erious predi^'ament. 
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Nobody seems to consider when they decided to take the railroad 
off. Of course the railroads— we used to have railroads that went into 
towns, not tliroiiirH them. I do not know, I <rness we will have to start 
doin<r like the Chinose coolie, cMrryin<; the stnll' on our backs or the 
North Vietnaniese, push it on bicycles. 

I suppose you men have protested to hijzh heaven about sonie of 
these rules and rei^iilations, but I do not see any cliance for rural 
development, unless we have transportation. Tl)is takes credit, as 
you mentioned, and surely transportation, 

I ran riirht into tlie practical problem, not the theory of tho official 
statements or even the j^racticality of the testimony. I asked a staff 
man to cro our and look at it and <zo out and talk to our hiirhway 
commissioner, talk to our loirislators. This shows the lack of co- 
ordination you see here. ITore is a county board that is essenl ially 
rural, but is has not come up to at least an understanding: thivt a 
6-ton hiirhwjiy is for «ro-carts and birydes and wheelbari-ows. 

Wlien you really iret t^oin^j; in bifr operations with some of these 
biir iiraiu trucks like some of you have in your farm operation, you 
have seen those bis; ^rniin trucks in northern Minnesota and South 
Dakota and they take bi(r roads. If you haye to transship and unload 
and reload the rost is incredible. I iust toss this in as my pai't of the 
testimony, what T have seen ha]ip*Mt in an area which is what I cou- 
siiler a rather prodnc'tive airi'icultural area. 

Our county, Wriirht County, is one of the larofest dairy-producino: 
coun*^ies in the rnited States'. So when T start talkinc: to you about 
dairying: and dairyitii; trucks T am talkin<r to you about life and 
death. This is the breath of life out there. 

ifr. Dechant? 

Mr. Dechant. Just one additional observation. AA> now find that 
there are countless conununities that not only do not have train 
service, but they have also taken otf the bus service. 

Senator IlfMiMfRKY. Yes. 

^rr. Dkchant. So we liave citizens out there that are com])]etely 
isolated. They have no way to iret to the county seat or to the capital. 
Tliere is no more transportation. The buslines are out as well as the 
trains. 

Senator IlrMFMRKv. Well. T hone that somewhere out of these 
deliberations and others thai we can brinir some sen«e lo this, this 
Amtrack operation, new railrojid sy.-tem we have crot. You know, you 
have jrot to be nii*rhty bi*r to ^rct a train ^roin*! by yon, nmch less 
stoppinor. We have a train that f^oes throufrh my little town of 
AVaverley at about 00 miles an hour. It is rather hard to ofet a cream 
can on there unless you are rather a ^ood sliot. 

Senator Curtis? 

Senator Cx^rtis. ^Fr. Chairman, I appreciate it very much that 
these four distin£ruished atrricultural leaders are here to testify. 
I am not unmii^lful of that pendin,ii vote over there, and T think we 
should finish our a*renda. I have no questions, but I certainly appre- 
ciate what tliey have offered. 

Senator ItrWTfRFY. We do thank you. and thank you for your 
patience and kindness in cominf:r today. 

Mr. DEonANT. Thank you. 
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Senator lErMiMiiiKV. Our liiuil witness, 1 beliove, is ^[rs. Haven 
Sniitli, accompanied hy Mr. Ciitlord Mclntire of the An)ei'icau Farm 
lUireau Federation. 

Yes? 

Senator Ci irris, Mr. ( 'hairnian. 1 would like to liave tlie privileo;© 
of ])resenti!^,ir Mrs. Sinitli to tliis eonunitte. Slie lives on a fann. She 
and her hushand are wlieal farmers. Slie is a very talented, capable, 
an<l res])ecteil leader who has traveled throui^hout the country and 
many other countries n\akin^ speeches and is a very good spokesman 
for I'ural America, 

1 am ^lad she is here, and it is my privileiro to serve in Connrress 
with yir, Mi^ntire. 

1 am happy to welcome both of ihem. 

Senator IlrArrnurv. 1 am very pleased to have ^Irs. Smith here 
and Mr. Mcfntiiv. 1 .^ee that Mrs. Smith is from Nebraska. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. HAVEN SMITH, CHAIRMAN, WOMEN'S COM- 
MITTEE, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, CHAPPELL, 
NEBR., AND CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL RE- 
SOURCES DEPARTMENT AND ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mrs. S.Mrrn. Tiiat is -correct. 

Senatoi' IlrMi'iu;i:Y. I (»an understand why the Senator from 
Nebraska lias f]:i\'eti a hiirh opinion nf you. not oidy because of the 
fortuitous circumstance of your residence, but because of the good 
(jualities of yours. 

Mrs. SMrrit. Thank you. Senator (\irtis. for those very kind 
remarks, 

yir. Chairman, it is a ])rivil(^n;e for me to be here to present to this 
di>t in;Lrui>iied Ivural I )evelo])ment Subconimil t(M^ of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Airrieulture and Forestry the views of the Anierican Farm 
l^urenu Federation. 

I am chairman of the American Farm liureau Women*s (^ommittee, 
a member of tiie AFBF TU)!ird of T^ireclors, and today am ])rivilen:ed 
to Sj^eak in behalf of the 1.01->.b^l member families comf)risinir the 
2,S18 county fann bureaus in li) Stales and Puerto Kico. 

i emphasize the reference to families. In farm bureau we consider 
the farm and ranch family as a vital basic unit in ]) resent and future 
proirrcss on the farm, the ranch — and in all of rural America. 

Accom])anyin^ me is ^Tr. (^lifT()rd G. ^fclntire. ^fr. ^IcTntire is 
director of our natural re^ources (le])artment and assistant legislative 
director. ITe is located in our Washington office, l^lv. Mclnt ire's home 
State is ^Taine. lie has had rich ex]>erience as a farmer,' ag^ricidtural 
credit ofliciaK and ^rend)er of the (\)n^ress. 

The progress of our coimtry has been closely related to the capa- 
bility of rural peo])le ami the quality of rural resources. The oj)])or- 
tunity to use land and water resources w it it skilled Ijands, stroni^ 
progressive minds, and leadership have contributed *=jic:n if leant ly to 
the professional, business, and ])oli(ic!il leadershij^ of our Nation. 

In S])eakin2^ of ritral develo])ment- and our concerns as to national 
policy in this vital area- - we shotdd note that the issues are not new; 
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hut thev tnk(» on new import iince as we seriously consider the clianges 
that are rapidlv taking place on so many facets of our economic, 
social, ami political life; a trillion dollar national economy, and a 
$300 Federal estahlishment. 

Rural develoi)inent in America is one of the ^ivat successes of our 
Nations history. National policy thr()U<j:h ieufislation hy Con^^ress 
hrou«?ht to rural America the hind <j:rant coUenjes, technolon^y and 
education throu^rh expei-iment stations and the cooperative extension 
service, agricultural credit, soil and svater** conservation, youth i)ro- 
grams» forestry, wildlife manageme^it, and recreational development. 

Educationaf o[)port unities and meilical services have improved 
greatly since our early days. Transportation, to^iether with rural 
electric aiul telei)lu)ne services, have made rural living far less of a 
physical hunlen than that experienced hy our forefathers. 

1 would [)oint out thtit many tools already are availahle to promote 
growth in rural America, l>ut our jiational goals j}iust always he the 
subject of examination in order that the lu^eds of the i)resent and 
future genenitions mav he met an<l the national interest best served. 

Tlu^ elected voting deh^gates of the member State farm bureaus 
to the TrJd Annua! MecMing of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in December developed a statement policy on rural development 
as follows: 



For river half a contnr.v Kami Biirenii rnember.s havp been fully roimnHted 
to iiu-tMiuji the chnUen^'e of .s^onnd pro^TP.ss, devolopinont, and chnn^^e in rural 
.Vicirrica. Our inlrrost is iWo]) as tliis is whoro \v<» iudividnall.v live, work, an<i 
invest in the present and in future opportunity for every farm and ranch 
family. 

Tlu' Task Force on Rural Development in its report entitle<l "A New Lite 
for the Country," oflers <'hallensinK ideas, recommendations, and constructive 
observations. We nuree that rural <leveloiunent must l)e «enerate<l throutili hx al 
initiative. It must be a result of community-wide stu<ly ami planning; and the 
develnpment of specific projjrams to meet community needs for sound economic 
f^rowth an<l expansion ftf opportunities for botli rural and url)an areas. 

Farm Bureau member families and County and State Farm Bureau lea<lers 
have an unusual opix)rtunity ami oblij;ation to assist and participate in con- 
structive rural development. 

The growth and development of industry and commence in rural areas provide 
local nuirkets for farmers. in<Tease job opport\mities for mend>ors of farm 
families and other rural people, improve the capacity of rural Jireas to provide 
essentinl commimity facilities, an<l reduce the out-mij^ration of people from 
rural areas. 

Tlu' development which has o<'curre<l in many rural areas is a result of 
community ' efforts, improved e<lucational opi>ortunities, adequate water re- 
s()urces, a williu^' labor force, recreatiomil opportunities, and otlier conununity 
services. Loans, grants, or tax credits are often helpful to econouiic development 
in rural areas. 

The Resource Conservation and Development proj^ram administered by the 
Soil Cr>nservatfon Service contributes constructively to these objectives and 
should be carefully coordinated with community efforts in rural development. 



Sufficient supplies of usable water and adequate waste disposal systems are 
ba.sic to economic progress in rural areas. We support the sound extension of 
public sind private credit for financinc private, community, or district facilities. 

We support adequate funding? for programs established under provisions of 
the Rural Water Facilities Act of 1065. 

Fumlinj? of ot- er credit needs in rural development should be provided prl- 
family from private sources supplemented by public funds under auth -itie.s 
administered by the Farmers Home Administration. 
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This concludes the ((notation from our rural development resolution. 

Mr, Chairman, it was my honor and privilege to serve as chairman 
of th^ President's Task Force on Rural Development, Mr. Mclntire 
was a member' ^f the task force as ^ere 10 other distinguished citizens. 
The^ report of this group >vns pn^sen'ted to the President in March 
1970. ItJuis the very challenging tirUN New Life for the. Country,'' 

In my opinion the views of t.he task force can provide a Very vital 
contribution to the study of tliis snbco;nnuttee. Each of the 50 pag<53 
offers carefully considered idea's, expressions of view, and recom- 
mendations. 

Pages 6, 7, and S of this report are attached as appendix A, 

The subconiniittee will have before it the legal framework currently 
available, details of existing ])rograms, economic data, and reports 
of many successes that have taken place through the interest of local 
leadersliip i|i many comnmnities. Faru) bureau men and women have 
been a part of these etforts. 

It is |)i'oper and itiiportant that Congress examine the adequacv 
of present legislation, levels of appropriation, and the possibility of 
administrative improvement to lit rapidly changing times. 

We l)e]ieve fla* wise use of land anil water re'^ources is basic to 
developnient. In these days these resources are of great interest to 
all citizens, both rural and urban. We believe it important that re- 
sources be developed fr)r the needs of people — places to live, recreation, 
forestry, food, and fiber, the location of industry, and many 'other 
services. ' - 

We believe H>e smnll Avatorshed program as amended to include 
municipal water, recreation, et cetera, is a vital part of rural de- 
velopment. 

Adequate farm credit is absolutely essential. We have testified in 
this regard in connection with proposed farm credit legislation. 

In still another area of policy, Ave suggest that many acres marginal 
to the technology of intensive agricuUural operations should l>e re- 
turned to a foT-est cover. Lauds noAv forested need improvement if 
our future needs for lumber aiul wood products are to be fulfilled 
adequately. 

Jf is our vieAv that the resources of the public lands are important 
to the total econoniy — and that national policy relating to wise use 
of Federal lands is essential to sound niral development. 

While the Federal and State governments can do much to create 
ft climate in which rural development can flourish, rural people them- 
selves nmst continue to provide the principal leadership in this area. 
Their efforts will meet with a greater degree of success if government 
refrains from actions Avhich Avould place roadblocks in the way* of 
constructive rural development. 

As an example, I would cite the proposed increases in industrial 
and agricultural minimum Avages. Minimum wages have a greater 
impact in rural areas than urban areas because the price-wage struc- 
ture in rural areas reflects differences in living costs brf%veen rural 
and urban areas. A substantial increase in minimum \^ges will tend 
to defeat the objective of encouraging rural development by reducing 
opportunities for employment. 
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Mr. Chairman, these views on rural development are presented 
with the hope that they will make a worthwhile contribution to the 
important study being made bjr this subcommittee, and I want to 
add that I have a deep personal interest in rural development. 

Rexientlv LJiave been to vour State, Senator Humphrey, to speak 
at Marshal, Minn., at your ^Southwest State College where represen- . 
tatives from 10 counties had a rural development day designed to st^m 
the outmigration of that area of Minnesota. Senator Curtis knows 
that I recently spoke^ at the Nebraska State Rural Development 

Conference. • j: i -vt 

I have been out to Spokane to speak on the program of the JNorth- 
west Farm Forum specificallv on rural development. Their entire 
dav's program was devoted to>his subject. I spoke on rural develop- 
ment l3efore the National Water Resources Association convention. 
I spoke on this same subject before the National Conference of the 
Federal Farm Credit Directors and appeared before the Federal 
Farm Credit Board here in Washington. 

I went to Wisconsin to speak on the program of Farm Progress 
Davs, which is the second largest outdoor farm show in the Nation. 
Mv subject was rural development. I have talked in recent seminars 
on executive development conducted by the ITSDA for their middle 
management staff people, and I want to assure you that my interest 
is real and sincere and I am doing what I can along the way to help. 

Senator HrMPirRET. I do thank you very much. Your interest is 
not only real and sincere, your knowledge is very broad. We are very 
fortunJite to have you here\ You were the chairman of the task force? 

Mrs: Smfth. Yes; I was. 

Senator Hr:MPnREY. Mr. Mclntire, do you wish to collaborate on 

that at all ? , ^ , 

Mr. McIxTiKE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, but I do not have any 
formal statement. I will *be happy to respond to que^.ions. 

Senator HrMPTTBET. Might I inst ask this question: 

On the President's special revenue sharing program for rural de- 
velopment, what is the stated policy of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation? ^ ^ ^ , ^ , 

Mrs. Smith. In regard to the proposal of 5 billion for general 
revenue sharing the farm bureau is opposed to this. As you know, we 
think we have a better proposal The tax credit proposal which is 
now subject to consideration by the Congress. 

So when this special revenue-sharing proposal for rural develop- 
ment came up the board of directors, of which I am a member, was 
in something of a dilemma. We considered it very carefully, since 
this proposal has in it the approach of getting control back to the 
States and local areas, the board decided that we would support this 
specific prop6sal for revenue sharing for rural development. 

Senator Humpitrey. Special revenue sharing? 

Mrs. Smtto. Yes; special revenue sharing for rural development. 
However, we are not putting on any great campaign but that is our 
position in line with our policy as established la.st December. 

Senator Humphkey. Has your organization taken any position on 
the subject or reorganization that was discussed here earlier? Now 



this committee I do not believe takes that up. It goes to Cxovemment 
Operations but it would be good to get your point of view. 
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Mrs. Smith. No, we have not. This was brought up after our 
national convention last December, and I want to emphasize in Farm 
Bureau it is definitely membei-s who make the policy and Farm 
Bureau membefa across the country are at present studying these 
proposals. 

Now, we in Farm Bureau are aware that several Senators have 
expressed concern about the ne^d for govei-nment reorganization. We o 
are not a hardcorq defense of the status quo gi'oup tvpe of people. 
We are trying to objectively aj>praise the proposals. We realize that 
we ought to constantly be trvmg to strengthen our government. 

We know that a number rtt^ consumer programs are, currently being 
charged to the Department of Agriculture. We do not have a position, . 
but we are studving the matter. I would be verv grateful,* with your 
permission, to be allowed to insert the study sh^et which is being 
used by our counties, 2,818 counties across this Nation, an objective 
infroinational sheet to encourage study of this issue with the objective 
Of developing a policy. 

Senator HrMPunEY. Wo welcome that, and it will be included as 
part of your testimony. 

(The appendix is as follows:) 

Appendix A 

ExcERKrs FuoM Report of Prksident's Task Force on Rcrat. Development 
"what is rural developme:?t?" 

^ '*RuraI flovplopmorit hn« many sides. \^nX its main ffoal is to hrin? jobs, 
opportunity, anri a better life to low income, underemploved people in rural 
Amerira, not only for their own pood, but for the welfare of ail Americans, 
At tne same time, this strengthens the economic foundation of successful enter- 
prises already established in rural areas. 

"In the finest for a better life for ^ural dwellers, the Qira is to develop the 
type of rural society that will be capable of continuous renewal; one that will 
develop to the fullest its human resources; one that wiU remove obstacles to 
human fulfillment and self discovery ; and one which win permit each individual 
the fulfillment that comes with the exercise of his talent. 

"Ob.sta(>Ies ba.sed on race, creed, color or origin will also have to be eliminated 
if we want to bring a better quality of life to rural America and preserve the 
kind of nation we care about:-' 

"A strong rural develr^pment program wHl help all people and the entire 
community and fhe quaMfy of life enjoyed by all citizens. 

"Rural development is concerned with improving the economic capability of 
individuals in rural nonmetropolUan America. It is concerne<l with improving 
the services of rural communities. If is concerne<l with improving the economic 
opportunities in the smaU cities, towns, villages anrl farming communities in 
rural America. 

"People can provide much of this for themselves ; some they can do together ; 
some must come from outside sources. 

"The most effective program to deal with rural underemplovment and lagging 
incomes is to create job opportunities through private enterprise, accompanied 
with education and job training to better fit rural i>eople for these jobs—plna 
one more ingredient: bringing the jobs and job-seekers together. 

"We should keep in the forefront of our thinking that Jobs are created by 
the ingenuity and ambition of private enterprise. Wealth is created by job- 
holding citizens and self-employed persons producing goods and services. Job 
development through private industry is the most effective rural development 
program. And the activities of rural development should be directed toward 
this goal. 

"The real strength of rural deyelopment is that it harnesses local energies 
and is run by local people who know better than anyone their own problems 
their own capabilities and their own priorities. 
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V "Local rural development Is a dedication of the strengths of Individuals 
through their own Institutions— schools, churches, clubs and organizations, 
business and industry— to make more jobs, cre&te more opportunities and 
establish a better quality of life. ^ *. „ 

♦Rural development us a community-wide action program cannot start un- 
less the local people want lt> and It cannot sncceeil unless local leaders aggres- 
' slvely promote it. If a coijrfmunlty lacks leadership, if It lacks local concern. 
If It isn't convinced that It should become a better place to llve-^then perhaps 
it shouldn't. But sometimes rural development comes to just such a community 
through the evangelical crusade of one person to get the community to raise its 
sights and fire Its ambition. . ^ ^, . 

"Communities take on the characteristics of the people in the<n, reflecting * 
their drive ambition, pride, resourcefulness and Will to work together. Vibrant, 
progressive communities don't just happen, nor are they beyond the reg/th of 
any of us. , . , 

"We can't guarantee prosperity for each community that starts a rural 
development program— but we can guarantee this : Any community 'will be 
better as a result of Its effort. . 

, "The proper role of State and Federal Government in rural development is 
to help local areas with their planning, to share Ideas and to provide the means 
by which local com;inunlties can tap whatever assistance State and federal 
Government offers, to Individuals and to local projects. 

"Rural dt^velopment does not *give' people anything except the encouragement 
and tools to work together and the promise that their effort will be rewarded. 

**Rural development Is not: 

A new agency of government. 

A new appropriation to spend money in rural America. 
A new set of directives from the Fetleral Government. 
A program handed down and run from above. 

"Rural development is, however, many things: • 
1 Rural development Is aimed at those with low incomes and the under- 
empUtyed, but it Is not just a poverty progrnm— however, dealing with poverty 

^''2 ^urnl^ development Is a ^people* program to lift up those In greater.t need 
whether disadvantaged for economic or social reasons-~but it Is not u civil 
rights program or a rural slum program. However, by creating greater 
opportunity for all. those who will be helped the most are those who have been 
the most disadvantaged. . . , ^ ^ * i„ i„o 

3. Rural development Is aimed at job creation, but It is not just^ an indus- 
trialization program— although jobs through private enterprise Is the key to 
long-lasting economic opportunity. ^ x ^ * ^,,^oi 

4. It Is almetl at Improving rural America, but It Is not jnst «^«rm or rural 
program that benefits only those in the rural countryside—although this is 
where the work will be done. . , ^ _ , 1 i„ 

5 Rural development Is built on local initiative, but It does not depend solely 
on local resources ami local leadershii>-nevertheles3, local initiative Is the key 
to the success of rural development. H^roinn 

R Rural development Is almeil at a better quality of life, but rural develop- 
. meut is not just a social program— even though quality of life and a better 
societv is the end product of rural development. 

7 Rural development Is aimed at population and industrial dispersion, hut 
it is not just a land policy or settlement program— however, physical surrouml- 
Ings and environmental development are vlfal for clean air, clear water, open 
space, scenic beauty, recreation and 'room to live.' zii^^^fo/i 

"Rural development, then. Is a combination of specific programs <11recte(l 
toward a broad horizon— all Intended to help create a nation of greater w^;)"^ 
deeper satisfactions and expanded opportunities for all Americans, now and tn 
the future, botllljn urban and rural areas. . 

"Rural development will build a new niral countryside America: and 
building a new and better rurol America we will build better cities ami a better 
America— a new life t.ir the country." 

Senator Hr^rpUREr. Senator Ciirtifi, do yon have qneRfion? nt this 
time ? 
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Senator Curtis. Would you elaborate a little bit on the point you 
made on the importance of local leadei^Hip in communities to promote 
development in the rural areas? 

Mrs, Smith, I am deli^ijhted to. ' ^ 

In Farm Bureau we believe in the family basis, that all problems, 
that possibly can should l>e solved by the family. When the family 
cannot solve them we think they should be solved locally by people 
working togetJier at the cottimunity level. If they cannot oe solved 
there then we turn to the county. If they cannot be handled there we 
tuAi to the State, and only as a last resort to the Federal Government. 

But we believe strongly in the Farm Bureau that many, many^ 
prpblems can be. solved at the local level if people will work together, c 
set up priorities, objectives, develop a plan and work together toward 
carrying it out. This is the philosopliy of the Farm Bureau, and I 
might add Jhis philosopliy is strong and precise in the report of 
tl^e Task Force on Bural Development, 

Senator Curtis. In thKt connection, about 4 or 5 weeks ago I was 
invited out to Aurora, Neb,, to sp^ak at- the Second Annual Industry 
Recognition Day, I would guess that the population of Hamilton 
County is probably not to exceed 10,00(> people, the county seat of 
Aurora may be .'^500, The local citizens there have done one of the 
mbst outstandins: jobs of bringing fn industry, I think they started 
one Vear ago with their first public meeting of recognition of what 
we had ^accomplished : in the second year I believe they had added 
nbout 200 job opportimities to the area* 

They had added one or two industries that employed less than 10 
people. They had one mobile home factory that was employing some- 
ill mi? over a hundred. 

This community had some help in the way of guidance and con- 
tacts through the State Economic Development Commission, and 
th«*v Tiade use of industrial development bonds. Two hundred jobs 
probably means a great deal of added related business for the com- 
munity, / X , 

I certainly want the Federil Government to do whatever is wise 
and necessary in this field. I agree with you, that rural development 
is a responsibility that will have to be carried by everybody, including 
^tlie people in the" rural areas, 
\ Thank you ' 

Senator Humpftrkt, M?rs, Smith, as I understand, there were in 
excess of 50, a little over 50 specific recommendations in the task 
force report, the report that you chaired? 

Mrs. Smith, Yes. 

Senator HuarpmiET, Could you tell us how many of those recom- 
mendations have been acted upon b^'the government^ 

Mrs, Smttit, I am sure that yon have material whici andles this 
in much more detail than I have, I do know that the T^,S, Department 
of Agriculture has reviewed those recommendations very carefully, 
that some of the proposals are now in the legislative hopper, that 
administrative action has been taken on some of our recommendations. 

I do know that in all 50 States we do now have a State Rural 
Development Comrnittee with, in most cases, a director of extension 
acting as the coordinator, and this was one of the recommendations 
of the task force. 
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Senator HuMniREY. I think it would be well if we would ask our 
staff to keep a constant running accounting of how these recom- 
mendations iim being imi)lemented. 

Mrs. SMrra. I think 3lr. Mclntire could add some more details 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and Senator ( urtis, I would pomt 
cut tliat there has been an expansion and implementation in funding 
of small watershed programs as a part of the recommendations of 
the task force. That this is a vital program in rural development 
and there has .been an increase in the funding of Public Lav>- 506 
programs, and there has also been— 

Senator Hu^tPiiREY. What is the 506? So the record will be clear 
for the uninitiated. 

:Mr. McIxTiRE. Small watershed program. 

Senator IIumphkfa'. Yes, the small watershed program. 

;Mr. ilcIxTmE. There has been additional authorizations the re- 
source conservation development program. These are a cou])le of 
aihlitional items I think that responds to your question, Senator. 

Senator IIuMriiREY. One of the recommendations was the estab- 
lishment of a rural development credit bank. I believe it was to be 
incorporated as a new title in the Farm Credit Act, How does the 
Farm Bureau view that recommendation? Has it taken any act of 
support or opposition? 

Mrs Smith. The Farm I5ureau recently testified in regard to the 
new farm credit legislation. We did not endorse the proposal for 
the rural development credit hank but Mr. McIntire is our specialist 
in this field and he can discuss this more in detail. 

Senator IIumphkfa'. You did support the farm cre^lit recom- 
mendations? 

Mrs. Smith. With some amendments, yes. 

Mr, McIxTiRK. :May I say, Mr. Chairman imd Senator Curtis, the 
Farm Bureau lias no specific policy in relation to this point in tlie 
recommendations of the task forced Afav I elaborate on the recom- 
mendation of the task force. The idea that the task force had in its 
recommendation was that as a new title be established not an amend- 
ment to the present corporation structure of farm credit. A new 
title would protect the ])resent corporation identity. Funding secu- 
rities would l)e identified separate from the present long-term secu- 
rities known in the marketplace, Xew securities would be offered on 
the strength of their own ability in the marketplace. This recom- 
mendation wpuld draw on the expertise of the present Farm Credit 
administration. This capability and this administrative structure 
alreadv set up could be of service to rural America on a broader 
basis than would likely l>e possible by amending^ the separate cor- 
poration structures of the existing Farm Credit System, 

The idea was not accepted by the Farm (Vedit Board and so is 
not presently — in a legislative position on any bills which are before 
the Congress. • 

Senator HrMPriREY. So as I understand it, your position is not to 
amend the farm credit title? 

Mr. McIxTiRE. No, we are not proposing that. 

Senator Humpukey. But the position of the task fc|rce was that a 
separate corporate entity of a rural development bank that did not 
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fall under the general umbrella of the Farm Credit Administration 
was desirable? 

Mr. McIntihe. Yes. If I might draw on a historical example, 
which would not be quite the same, because it would be setup a little 
different, but I am sure that vou Mr. Cliairman and Senator Curtis, 
recall that back in the early days of the thirties there was a lending 
vehicle setup by the Congress called the Land Bank Commissioner 
Loan. 

The farm credit system as it existed in that day acted as the. agent 
and administered those loans as the agent for the government. The 
loans were directly funded. They were loans made out of appropri- 
ated monies, and the mortgages and notes were made to the Treasury 
of the I"^nited States. But no additional, administrative structure 
was needed to move out with that kind of a lending tool. They used 
the system already in existence. 

The task force idea was borrowing from the precedent. An idea 
that a lending service to rural America could be structured^ a cor- 
porate structure in contrast to the government loan of the Land Bank 
Commissioner, a corporate structure which would stand on its own 
policies and guidelines but draw on the expertise of the Farm Credit 
System to move it out in the country without a new structure of 



Senator Humphrey. We will study that very carefully. The reason 
I asked these questions, is a good deal of interest among the members 
of the' Congress as you know among the w hole idea of a rural de- 
velopment bank. We have a number of bills, Senator McClellan has 
one. Senator Pearson has one and two or three others and the com- 
mittee has been thinking about one and we would like to get your 
views and any other information you have because the importance 
of your organization w^ill be greatly appreciated. 

\Ve will study very clpsely the report of the task force on this. 
Mr. McIxTiRE. Senator, if I might make an additional comment, 
I hope in the study of your committee on rural development, the 
importance of rural development in the States where there are. sub- 
stantial acreages of public land will also be evaluated. As you know, 
there is a report submifted to Congress by the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. It was my privilege to serve on the advisory ^ 
committee of that commission. I am certain the subcommittee and 
you as chairman appreciate that in the States where there are very 
substantial Federal land holdings, and about one-third of our lands 
are Federal lands, that rural devt»lopment in »those States is related 



Tfhese resources are not just simply the scenic beauty, as important 
as that is. There are renewable resources there. There are extractive 
resources also that, properly managed as a great many of them are 
today, provides the basis upon which the economy of both the 
livestock industry and the forest industry provides a very important 
basis to rural communities of those States and thereby important to 
rural development in the Nation. 

I suggest as you consider rural development across America that 
the relationship of the management of. the federally owned lands 
is vitallv too important to economic development whether the»se 
lands re'pi*esent ft? percent as is true in Xevada or whether it is 3 
or 2 percent like some eastern states. 



administration. 
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Senator IIi;mphuey. Tliat is a very constructive suggestion, and 
may 1 say 1 think one that has not had all the attention we ou^ht to 
give it. The Committee of the Interior obviously has some juris- 
diction, but we \vill give note to it, 

(Additional information submitted by Mrs. Smith is as follows:) 

(Farm Uureau Policy Development Fact Sheet No. 71-1) 
pRKsiDENT Nixon's Proposals fob Govebnmknt Reorganization 

In his January 1971 State of the Union address. President Nixon briefly 
outlined a proi)osal for extensive reor«iuiization of the Kxecutive Branch of 
government. Formally sent to Congress on March 25, li)71, the proposal ealis 
for combining the functions of seven present eabinet-lovel departments into four. 
tV number of the- functions of various independent agencies and commissions 
would also be transferred to the four new departments* 

The present Departments of Agriculture, Interior, Labor, Commerce, Trans- 
portation. Housing and Crban Development, and Health, Education and Welfare 
would be involved. No changes were propi»sed for the Departments of Defense, 
Justice. State and Treasury. 

The seven dopiirtments involved Would be combined into the new Departments 
<»f Nnniral Kt'soun'os, Ilmnan Ucsoun-es, Community Development and Kco- 
nuniic Attn Irs. 

In his Man'h 2r> message to Congress the President said: 
♦'In the last forty years, as the Federal Government has grown in scope and 
comiaexitY, ttte question of how it should be organized has been asked with 
even gn'a'ter intent • and relevance. During this time, we have moved to 
formulate responsiM answers to this question in an increasingly systematic 
manner. Sean hing studies of Government management and organization, have 
been made under virtually every national administration since the 19 .oh and 
manv needed reforms have resulted. 

"What is now require<l, however, is a truly comprehensive restructuring 
of executive organizations, one that is commensurate with the growth of ^ the 
Nation and the expansion of the government. In the last twenty years alone 
our population has increased by one-third and the Federal budget has quin- 
tupled. In the last two decades, the number of Federal civilian employees h:is 
risen by almost 30 percent and the domestic programs they administer have 
multiplied tenfobl. Three executive departments and fourteen independent 
agencies have been tacked on to the Federal organization chart during that 
brief span. 

*'Yet it still Is the same basic organization chart that has set the framework 
of governmental action for decades. While there have been piecemeal changes, 
there nas been no fumlamental overhaul. Any business that grew and changed 
so much and yet was so patient with old organizational forms would soon go 
bnnkrnpt. The same truth holds in the public realm. Public officials cannot 
be patient with outmoded forms whe^i the people have grown so impatient -with 
government." , i - v. 

Legislatifm to carry out the President's proposals has been introduced in both 
Houses of the Conu'ress and has been referred to the Committees on Government 
Operations. It is expected that the Senate Committee will start hearings in mid 
or late June, but no flnnl action is anticipate*! before next year. Four separate 
Ijills— one for each of the proposed new Dei>artments— will be consnlered. 



nEP.\RTMKNT OF NATrUAL RKSOTTRCES 




phy<?ic 



natural resources on whirh this Nation depends.** 

Following is a table showing the exact composition of the proposed DN K 
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THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 



Fiscal year 1971 



From tht Dtpartmtnt of tht Inttrlor: 

Bureau ot Outdoor Recreation 

National Park Service 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife ' 

Bureau of tend Manafement 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Office of Saline Water 

Office of Water Resources Research 

Geological Survey j 

Bureau of Mines : l""!!!!! II . . 

Power Marketing Agencies 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

» 0Kice4>t Territories 

Office of Coal Research 

Office of Oil and Gas.. 

Office of Minerals and Solid Fuels _ 

Oil Import Administration and Appeels Board. 

Defense Electric Power 

Underground Power Transmission Research 

Departmental Administration _ 

Subtotal 

rom the Department of Affrlcutture: 

Forest Service 1 

Soil Conservation Service ...""11" [ 

Agricultural Research Service (Soil and Water Conservation Division)"! II. "I"" 

Economic Research Service (Natural Resources Economics Division). 

Farmers Home Administration (Watershed loans only) 

Subtotal 

From the Department ^f the Army: Corps of Engineers (planning and funding only) 

From the Atomic Energy Commission ; 

Uranium raw materials 

Uranium enrichment... IIIII.IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Civilian nuclear power reaction III... 

Plowshare (funding and certain planning functions only)IIIiriIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Subtotal 

From the Water Resources Council: All functions I "III 

From the Department of Transportation: Oil and gas pipeline safety programs ...11" 
From the Department of Commerce : National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Departmental Aoministrition* (other than Interior) __.I 

Grand total 



Employment 
(fulltlme, 
permanent) 



Budget 

outlays (in 
millions) 



504 


^29 


6,935 


160 


3, 839 


143 


3, 67« 


204 


9, 290 


324 


144 


29 


42 


12 


8,201 


no 


5, 588 


20S 


3, 332 


130 


14,574 


393 


368 


86 


23 


17 


63 


1 


7 




0) 


6 


2 ___ 


1,324 


9 


57,920 


2,055 


21,430 


612 


14,419 


289 


1,004 


16 


160 


3 


41 


6 


37,054 


!6 


2,500 


1,366 


124 


5 


226 


165 


0 


288 


21 


9 


371 


467 


38 


5 


83 


3 


12, 422 


267 


320 


5 


110,708 


5, 094 



1 Included in OOG. 



DEPABTMEXT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 

The proiiosed Department of Human Resources (I)HR) would be dominated 
by functioDH of the present Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 
would include the feeding programs of the USDA. HEW would provide 84 
percent of its personnel and 83 percent of its funds, while USDA would provide 
10 percent of Its personnel and 3 percent of its funds. 

The DHR has been officially described as "a department dealing with the 
concerns of people as individuals, as members of a family— a department 
focused on human needs.'* 

Following is a table showing the exact- composition of the proposed DHR: 
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THE PROPOSED OEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 



Fiscal y«ir 1971 



Emptoyment 
(fuli time, 
pfrmsnent) 



From thtOepirtmenl of Hiilth, Education and Wtlfart: ^ ... j32 5 

Food and Oru| Admlnistrition 7^' 7\k 1. 582 3 

Health StrvfciJ Mtntal Htalth.. '^^itjj '*J^\ q 

Dtduct Burtau, Occupational Health and Safety w Via 1 553 5 

National Inrtltutts of Health ^^'^^ ^ 

Envlornmtntal Health Strvlct ct 2 841 1 

Social Security Administration : •; • LVs' Krnv ' 4' 470 3 

. OffiS of Edu»Uon (txctpt public library construction irants, to be in DCD), -.892 4, 470. J 

Social and Rehabilitation Strvicts - ^' '^g 67 7 

Special Institutions.. - - 4 cnc 35 

Office of the Secretary^ w^^. r /gig.o) 

(Constrvction Induffed above). ^auu; ^ yoiJ. ; 

Subtotal , Federal funds. - • 384 21. 323. 7 

Social Security trust funds ; n ' -2 589' 3 

Receipts and interiovsrnmentil deducts ' 

subtotal 

^ u 

From the Office of Economic Opportunity: , . 34 9 

Alcoholism, family plannlni, drug rehabilitation - q 

Migrants - 22 28 8 

' Nutrition (phasing out) 

. SubWUI -- __.=i°L=.i°^ 

, Fram the Oepartment of Labor: j cgc 1 600 9 

Manpower Administration ' q '374.5 

Employment Service. -- 1*2 

Women's Bureau 0 319! 4 

UCFEX— - 0 5 589.9 

U J. benefits and administration - .q^ gi 

Overhead- - - . . ^ 

c K» » . 5.162 "7.894.0 

Subtotal - - - — ■— - - - ^ 

. From the Railroad Retirement Board v-a :. — z '" ^' ^tn ^' m 3 

From the Departm«^nt of Housing and Urban Development: College housing ^^^^^^_.^._^,,=^:=.^^=^'-.L 

From the Department of Agriculture: 3g 1 q 

W^r? RlliS?ch S«"c. VH'umV^^ 2 170 2 22^ 1 

Food and NUkTilion Service--. - - g' ornQ ' 131 8 

Meat and Poultry Inspection -- ^ „ - ^ q q 

E|g Products Inspection - -- • 305 sg 

Over head - - ■. 1— 

Subtot,,...... _J'*"_^L'''i 

From the Department of Commerce: flammable fabrics ?^ ' ^ 

President's Committee on the Handicapped [ 

G«nd .0UL..r -- 

>— 

DEI^ARTMENT OF COMMUNITY f>EVELOPMEiN T 

The proposed Department of Community Development (DCD) wouhi be 
primarily composed of activities now carried out by the Departments 
Housing and Urban Development ami Transportation. HUD would coutnbute 
42 percent of its personnel and a third of its fmids while DOT would supply 
17 percent of Its employees and 52 percent of its money. USDA would provide 
the DCD with 21 percent of its people but only three percent oMt.s funds. 

The DCD has been otficially^ described a.s "a department concerned with the 
community— rural communities and urban <'ommunities— with thP need to 
create and preserve a safe and wholesome living environment for every ijerson. 

Following is a table showing the exact composition of the proposed Dl. D : 
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THf PROPOSCD DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



Fiscal year 1971 

Employ.iienl Budget 
(full time. outlays (in 
permap-Tit) millions) 



"iott^a.Re c(^tjit (includes feJeral Housing Administration 
,M { b i'MA) -(excludes college housing pio^rcim to DHR) 
H..^J^^■.^ ma^iagemfnt . . ' 

f.mT'.ndy cJe^elO^i.iifjnt... \" ■ 

fi-vval lnsur;iace A^irriiinstration ] ] ' 

crMi^ace pfOi^r . . '._* "* ' ' 



:'n th,. O^-putnient of A>^r;cult'.ife' 
f^U'.jl tlf»c'fitic.i!i')n A'tini;ir/r3tinn 

Ce". n:i ^nc!iO'is a-Ki '.tjrt ff.jrn (he F-urn«ts Home AJmmisUation • ' 
Vy^*pf and w i'ste i.)i^pos3l grints .in:1 le.ins 
R:jraj hou^iiji^^ 



F- 



••n.. 0.., .KtriHMK uf Health, Educ.ihon. .inij Welfo.e: Grants for" the'co'nsTructio'n of 



;ut)i 

f'L v. »ht« ';fti-ti of f CUiiorTiic O^iljurlii'lltv : 

ro.iriij.-iv .ictian )^rjm5 (nicluding senior opportunities and services) 
N. ecul ifT'-. let prjgnnis 

S-btcMI. 



"\tt^ft Dt'MfMjent of TransiMrtation ; 

[Mjfra! H;.h/< w Admnistri'jon nnd its programs, except motor carrier safetv 

Fc'^i tMfSA . Hif.h^ay '.jtety ^rar 

iJ'h^in Vn^s T ransportation Admtnii.rat'On. . _ . . . ^ .V. [ [ 



From tn^ Department of Commerce: 

Economic Development Admim-itration., 
Regional commissions 



Siibtotal . 

From the AprMhchta.i Regional CommKsron; Entire Cornmission 

From the S.na!) Business Admini-itrJtrun : Disaster loan program ' 

Fr'irn !he UflicH of Emprijpncy Preparedness ; Disaster relief opera'tine Functlofis" 

Uenefjl Dt%.dftment Administration * 



Tif ind total. 
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i,'509 


316 


362 


54 


1,393 


1.728 


64 


— 4 




72 


12, 565 


3, lUo 


879 


547 


525 


38 


\ 826 


— 321 


6,k30 


264 




12 


i,5nn 


400 


37 


26 


1,537 


426 


4,610 


4,778 


ill 


66 


258 


215 


4.979 


5, 059 


911 


251 


52 


30 


'963 


281 


127 


?75 


lU 


94 


ICJO 


3 


3,465 


147 


29,977 


9. 666 



ntl'AKTMKNT UF IX'OXOJfIC AFFAIRS 

M-l... ,,rn(..,.,.,l !.,.parfm,.nt „f KroiKuiiic Affairs (DIOA) nvouKI lie (l.uninate.l by 

r I r „. , ^ ->,.'l"'' "J""^ tlio Departments of 

l...l,.,r arul ( „iiii„er,'e. I SDA would provide DIOA ^vit'l -ti nereeiit of its em- 
I.l...v,.,.s aiKl .,(. per.ent „f its fundiiiK'. The Federal Aviation Adininistrati.,n 
. r r';'"'"" "! '"■^l"'''"-'-'^ trntfic controllers would contribute about 
• ■ ' '■^'^ ''""''"y'''^' •"'<: ""'y "ne-eiRhth of its fiindinj;. 
en „;;1 '";',';'■""""■"■!"">■ <losrribed as "a department . onrerned with the 
ur .ss,\ of our eeonom.y -with our j.ibs, our businesses, our farms 

and those .uan.v aet|v,fes hat maintain ami strengthen the American economy.- 
I'ollowuiK IS a table outlmmg the exact composition of the propo.sed DKA: 
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THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 



Fiscal year 1971 



Employment 
(full trme, 
pefmanent) 



Budgtt 

outlays (»n 
millions) 



From the Department of Commerce: 

Bureau of Domestic Commerce 

Bureau o1 Ir.ternational Commerce 

Otijce of Business Economics 

Ewnom'cOe^^irpm^^^ 

Maritime Administratiun. . - 

Otfjce of Minority Business Enterprist 

N aho na° Bu%a u o'f S tan d a rd s (e xce pt Prod uct s'af tty ) 

li S. Travel Service .- 

National Technical Information Servtc* 

assistance only) 

Office of Telecommunications - - 

Departmental Managemint... - - 



861 

1,117 
302 

3, ',75 
375 

1.678 
68 

2.679 

3. 067 
77 
365 
118 



Subtotal. 



From the Department ot Labor: 

Bureau of International Labor Affairs f 

Labor-Manaflcment Services Administ^^tpo— ^ . . V 

Workplace Standard Administ^atior) (except Women s Bureau, 

ployees' Compensation - 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. - 

Occupational Health and Safety Administration 

Departmental Managitmtnt - - 



and BMTf au o1 Em- 



Subtotal. 



From the Department of Agriculture: » „ , , , 

Farmers Home Administration. Farm operating loans -- 

Farmer Coooerative Service - - 

Commodity Exchange Authority -- 

Consumer and Marketing Service (except food inspection programs) 

Packers and Stockyards Administration --- 

Economic Research Service • 

Foreign Economic Development Servtct. - ■ 

Cooperattve Extension Service - • 

Agt'^u'iruirr&'''s."ic. 

Research) -. 

Cooperative State Research Service - 

National Agricultural Library - 

Commodity Credit Corporation . -- - 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 

Export Marketmg Service . . - ■ - 

Federal Crop insurance Corporation - 

Foreign Agricultural Service - - - 

Departmental Management - 



Subtotal. 



$13 

28 
4 
102 
78 
434 
2 

55 
44 
5 
4 
2 



From (he Department ol Transportation: 

fpf'eral Highway Administration (motor earner safety P^OK'^m only).-- --- - --- -- 

N^nnM Hi£hwav Traffic Safety Administration (motor vehicle safety and alcohol 



Niit.in.il Highway Traffic Safety - 

U^fii i)ro;?ram5 only) 

F*'1eral Railroa'l Admif>!Stration 

f eritral Aviation Administration.-- 

Coast Guards _ - 

St Lawrencf Seaway - 

N itional Traltic Safety Board . - . - - : i^^i ;V 

Office ot the Secretary (except SST progrjm to NASA)-. 

Subtotal - 



0 


0 


248 


0 


700 


4 


15, 120 


775 


163 


3 


725 


15 


. . „ 27107 ' 


38 


1.660 


28 


560 


11 


554 


4 

— 


5, 769 


99 


-= 

2.665 


1579 


100 


2 


170 


3 


5. 125 


493 


208 


4 


841 


14 


126 


0 


276 


160 


1.220 


It 


13,553 


269 


92 


07 


190 


5 


(') 


« 3, 592 


4, 037 


512 


20C1 


703 


645 


9 


736 


26 


../lO 


21 


31,882 


6,480 






221 


3 


540 


44 


I, 1.^0 " 


48 
1,356 


54, ?61 * 


1 5, 825 


618 


171 


4 


274 


6 


1,732 


36 


64. 154 


2, 114 
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Fiscal year 1971 

Employment Budget 
(full time, outlays (in 
permanent) millions^ 



^^piogfain)'"^'' AJmtnistration: Entire administration (except nonresidrnt lujn 

From the Federal Mtdiat»on aiv) Co.iciltation Service: Entire service ^'i?Q 

f.Tnif u?5f^'*'"f ?[ ^^ucation, and Welfare: National Institute for Occupa-' 

iionai neaifn anJ Safety c,. 

MA^A^^n^^' ^f^'^^'O" Board: Nonregulatory functions only " V.V;.' 60 1 

From NASA: Office of Technjlogy Utihzj'on 5r 1 

From Smithsonian I nstituMon; Science information exchange...'.. " . q * 

077 10,796 



Grand total.. 



' Includes $578 loan level. 
- In ASCS 

3 Inclu.'es $2,027 lojn level. 
« Plus 39,167 military. 



FAKM BUREAU AND RLOKGAMZATION' 

Siiu'e the subjtH t of roor^-wiizarion came up after the lf>70 AF]{F oonventi.m 
ir has nut .vet heyn possiblo for the mUcial voting delopites to ^ivo caisiaeration' 
s ou t Huf'vpl ^-»"^;^';^!^" prupo^ul. Feeiin^^ tiiut le^Mslation would iuosv 

hIo\M%, tho Shlih Hoard of Uirertors decided ut its Mardi, 1071 meeting that it 
was not neres.sn'-y t.) attempt to establish a Farm Hirreau. position at that tirno 
and instead m,;ved to enroura^-e State' T^faiii Bureaus to «ive the suhjeot t<.r> 
priority in their 11*71 Toliey Development programs, 

Curient Farm Hurean poll, y favois elKoioney in government and calls for ac- 
tion to avoid duplication of efforts hy various agencies and departments It 
would api)ear that the reorganization proposal is intended to promote tiie.se 
ohjet tives. On the other hand, current Farm Bureau policv does not address 
itscit r<» the matter of whether the Dr^partment of Agriculture stiould be con- 
tinued as a separate entity—which it would not he if the full reorganization 
plan were to he adopted. The basic question here is whether the administration 
of agricultural programs requires a separate deimrtnicnt. Vhe basic legislation 
authonziau such programs would m)t be changed hy the proposed reorganizatiiui 
] hese are hut a few of the items tr> be taken intr> consir»eration in deciding Farm 
Bureaus tinal position on the subject. 

STUDY QUKSTIONS 

Should Farm Bureau support or oppose the Administration's reorganization 
proposal? 

Would certain amendments make the proposal more acceptable V If so what 
changes should Farm Bureau propose? 

^Senator HuMrMnKv. As Sonjilor Curtis said, do Ijave a vn{(^ 
AVo thank yon for your pafic^nre. 

Tf thore aro otlter iru^nihers lioro or othor witnosso'^- -vo=; nloa<e 
do so, . ^ I ' 



STATEMENT OF ROBERT HANDSCHIN, RESEARCH iSl^CTOR 
FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, ts! PAUL 
MINN. // 

^[r, HAXDsruix. Wo liavo had a rosolution hv oXo(in)ora( ivc 
every year on lliis snhject. " 

Senator irrMPrn?K v. Just identify yourself by name and addn^^< 
sir. 
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Mr. Handsciiin. Wg certainly hope the committee continues. This 
is a tiirniTig point in tlio rural policy. Our city grew up because we 
liad power, transportation, labor, and capital. We can furnish all 
those things in rural areas, but each is a special job to get the right 
kind of transportation and power and the hd)or force we need and 
the capital through some special arrangement. Through this they 
can get a better organization. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you, Mr. Ilandschin. 

We will place your paper titled Resolution No. 11 in the record 
following your renuirks. 

(The resolution is as follows:) 



(Adnjitod at Annual Meeting, Farmers Grain T'nion Terminal Asso(^iatlon, 
Novombf^r 17 and IH, 197U) 

1 »evel<)pment of rural economic opportunities is baiUy needed and justifies 
iniTeasjn« recoj^iution in the protjrams of State and Federal governments. 
1 decentralization of industries and more jobs in rural areas is a goal which 
shunld have far more intensive effort than it has had so far. 

Nearly half of the poverty of this Nation is to be found in rural areas cansod 
hy mueli under-employment. inadeiiuate housing, heaUh and education, and lack 
of (jther important community services. 

Better farm income plus more effort for rural development is needed to 
stop the drain of rural population into the citie.s, where overcrowding is 
creating ]>rot>lems imp^'^'^ible to Sdlve. 

The naming of a Rural Affair.s Council by the President over a year ago so 
far has resulted in no action to carry out the Administration's many words 
I»r imising help for rural development. We call on the Congress to dvmand 
actifU. 

Rural development depends on power and communications. Rural electric 
and telephone cooperatives are essential to any rural progress. They mu;:t 
have fun<]s at low interest rates and must be protected from territ(>rinl rai<ls 
by investor owned companies. This is needed so these cooperatives can be nn 
effective yardstick for all consumers. 

There is a very great need for more educational and vocational training 
opportunities for rural youth. We believe the fact that a large part of farm 
bu.siness is done cooperatively means that courses in cooperation should be 
offered in our schools. There are excellent opportunities to develop experijpnced 
farm workers on family farms under the Federal Manpower Training Act 
which we believe our organizations should utilize. 

Senator ITrMPiinF.Y. We will also pljif^e in the record at the proper 
point tlie material submitter] by the Farm Bureau witness entitled 
**Presi(l(^nt Xixon's Proposals for Government Reorganization.'' 

(For the material, st^e p. __,) 

Senator ITrMPHRKV. Well, that brings us to the end of our hearing 
for today. The committee will now adjourn. 
Thank you very much. 

("Wliereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the subcommittee adioumed, to recon- 
vene the followinir niornin^r i^t 1 a.m., Thursday, June 17, 1071.) 



Resolution No. 11— Rural Development 





RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1971 

r,S. Skxatk, 
SuBcoMMirrKE ON Kluai. Dkvklopmknt. 
CoMMrn'KE ON Agricvltitrk and Fohf.strv, 

Wa.shington. D.C, 

Th(- oommittoo mot. pursuant to rocoss, at 10:15 a.ui.. in room 1-U8, 
New Senate OHice Huildin^^ Hon. Hubert II. Humphrey prosldln^^ 
Present : Senators Ilumplirey and Bellmon. 

Senator IlrMriiKKV. AVe will he havinir a nunibor of Senators C(;m- 
in^ in and out. When we plan tliese hearin^rs we do not always know 
we ure going to have us much activity over on the Senate floor as we 
are havinjr todav. The Senate convened at 0 \V.) a.m., tuul you heard the 
quorum call. We have to answer these calls as often Jis we possibly can, 
so we may have to intei1*npt our jnoceedin^s from time to time. I hope 
the witnesses will understand- 

Kight now some of our niembers of the subconunittee are m the 
Senate and they will return here as soon as they can. But we will 
proceed with the hearin^rs because you witnesses have C()nic a lon^ way 
and we appreciate your helpfulness and your cooperation. 

Our first witness is Mr. W^illiam Boimer of the board of governoi^ 
of the American Institute of Planners, 

I w^ant to welcome you again, Mr. Ronner. I hope you enjoyed your 
visit to Minneapolist last year. 

Go ahead, sir. We are ready to hear from you at this tune. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. BONNER, MEMBER, BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS, AND CHAIRMAN, 
CITY PLANNING DIVISION, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, FAY- 
ETTEVILLE, ARK., AND ALBERT L. MASSONI, DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 

Mr. Bonner. TVe certainly did. 

Senator IIttmphrey. I enjoyed very much the opportunity to address 
your fine convention last year. 

We would appreciate it if you would just proceed and when you are 
through we will ask you whatever questions come to mind. 

Mr. Bonner. Thak you, Mr. Charman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am n^ilham S. 
Bonner, member of the board of governors of the American Institute 

(179) 
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of Planners and professor and chairman of the city planning division, 
L niversity of Arkansas.^ 

Accompanying me today is Mr. Albert Massoni, director of national 
aflair«2 for the institute. 

On behalf of the momberpbip of the institute, T would like to thank 
the committee for tlie opportunity to appear and present our views on 
various as])ect.s of rural development. 

BAL.AXCED XATTOXAL GROWTH POLICY 

The institute strongly favors formulation of a comprehensive na- 
tional development policy. 

At present, no one agency speaks for the satisfaction of our total 
Uonie.^tic needs: Responsibility is scattered throughout the Federal 
(Tovernment and discharged in terms of a multitude of short range, 
erratically tunded, and sometimes contradiotofrv programs. 

Ill order I o coyni with the growing magnitude of our domestic prob- 
leniH. we believe it is essential that domestic plamiing at least match 
the sopiusticatjon of defense and space planning4fforts. The institute 
ha.^ tor several years proi)osed the convening of a White ilouse con- 
ten^nce on national development policy, so far to no avail. 

The Nation needs to have a set of cordinated policies in such areas as 
population distribution, industrial dispersion, land use, resource man- 
agement, agriculture, housing, education, employment, and quality of 
Mi te. Jn developing such policies, we firmly believe that Congress itself 
should compile and analyze its current policies as set forth in its legis- 
lation to determine if they are indeed a coordinated set of policies that 
will leacl to achievement of the goals of the programs legislated, 

31r. Chairman, in your talk before the American Institute of Plan- 
ners i\i Minneapolis last fall, you suggested creating a joint congres- 
sional committee to evaluate the successes and failures in implementing 

national goals and policies 

Senator ITcmpfiret. Would you let me just interrupt there. We are 
gomg to introduce that legislation. We have at present in the Joint 
Economic Committee a subcommittee that does some of this. But it is 
my view that a special joint committee is needed. 

Mr. RoxNER. Of course, it would help keep the Congress up to date 
on the relationship among exi.sting Federal programs, proposed new 
ones, and national objectives. The institute heartily endorses your sug- 
gestion. It should be borne in mind that if the entire body of legisla- 
tively stated goals and policies— implicit as well as explicit— is not con- 
sciously coordinated and comprehensively conceived, there will be no 
way to a.ssure any consistencv and coordination of executive imple- 
mentation. The State and Federal legislatures represent the people in 
a more intimate sense than the Chief Executive and bureaucratic of- 
ficials ever can.^e believe, therefore, that legislatures should inde- 
pendently devise, not simply confirm executive suggestions for, basic 
policies to guide orgatiization and execution of programs. 

In respect to a balanced policy, it is regrettable that we must use 
the terms urban" and "rural" due to varying popular conceptions. It 

J The city plnnntnff dlrlslon Is a Bcrvlce and ref^arch unit of the Coll^re of Art« and 
f^^l^u' Arkansas and has provided plannlS'^rSnformatron and n.^^^^^^ 

n.n?S?m hiol" countles Of the State for the pant 20 years. The €mpha«lH of it. 

program has been community service activities. il» 
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mav be iriftre appropriate that we live with the geographic dichotomy 
SSrrg^"urban^ as ieing the standard metropofitan statistical 
areas and "rural" as being the nonmetropolitan remainder. 

We suggest that our p^ple now live in regional communities, and 
that this tears directly on the area of this committee's interest 

The term "regional community" is offered as a broad label to cover 
both concentrated and dispersed populations. ^^Mr^\ 

When we speak of concentrated populations, we refer to central 
city, suburbs, and rural-urban fringe. When we speak of dispersed 
populations. We are speaking of urban places up to 50 000 population, 
a network of smaller communities, and individual living units dis- 
persed over the countr\'side. , , 

The same linkages are present in both the dispersed and concen- 
trated communities with density and distance, the two major physical 

differences. .,,/-, n „ fK«f 

Another difference, to use a term coined by Governor Uay, is tnat 
of "distribution of opportunity" which during most of this century 
hl^avored communities of concentrated populations. 

TTivsieal. proximity of specialized sciences, as a hospital, favors resi- 
dents' of the concentrated community. However, it is possible for an 
Individual living in a disperse*! community 30 miles from a hospital 
to reach that hospital as fast or faster than his city cov.sin 

Oreanization and structure of our local political institutions have 
not cWged significantly since the turn of the century to compensate 
for the technology gap which puts dispersed populations at a disad- 
vantage in terms of responding, or reacting, either to their best pot en- 
tial^or social and economic development or to initiatives taken by 
State and Federal Governments and major private corporations, touch 
dispersed communities are far less "mastej^f their fate than more 
concentrated communities. j j „ i 

In Arkansas, we have seen our eight statutory planning and devel- 
opment districts as the vehicle by which to overcome the disparities 
and disadvantages being experienced by the dispersed population. 

We believe these districts have already helped both local community 
governments and private enterprise to grasp opportunities for im- 
provement which would not have been n>cognized— let alone ex- 
ploited—without the special technical talents and information avail- 
able from district staffs. f , . „/r„^ ^„ 
Districts should seek every possible means and resource to offer to 
local communities the "on calF services of qualified specialists. This 
does not mean that districts will have on their staffs all the expertise 
needed to solve both areawide and local problems. Rather the districts 
should seek to make use of the expertise of other agencies, such as the 

Extension Service. , , , . • i- i ■ 

There is opportunity Jor Extension to develop specialists in areas 
outside of agriciilture'p^r se. We find that personnel, working at tlie 
district leveV are better able to articulate the needs of local «om- 
munitics and are more persuasive in arguing the case for f'PPort of 
their needs with State and Federal agencies. We anticipate that the 
districts will, in fact, become the major communication link lietween 
State and locsd governments. . . • 

I wQuld like tof uggest a few characteristics 

Senator IIumphrf.t. You speak of S. 1612. 
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ifr. BoXNKR. That is special rural development revenue sliaring. 
Senator HrMPimKT. Special revenue sharin^r? 
>rr. RoxxER. I w'oirld like to inject at this time some su^jfrested 
characteristics for' the multicounty organizations. 

1. They should he statutory entities with comprehensive areawide 
plannin;? and development responsihilities. 

2. They should cover the entire Slate. Provision should he made for 
realh.ement of counties or establishment of additional districts with- 
out State iejrisl at ive approval. 

T think one of the problems we are faced with today is that in crea- 
tion of districts we are probably creatin^r a larger district than per- 
haps IS desirable because of economic fundinjr, and it mav be desir- 
able {>t a later date— for example, in Arkansas we have some districts 
that cover 11 or 12 counties— to perhaps subdivide them into six dis- 
tricts as the State mcreases support to those districts. The States pro- 
vide the mechanism which the members cannot do without. 

S(>iiator TTr-MPrrREY. These districts you speak of are multi-county? 

Mr. I>(»xxr:r{. These are multicounty districts, that is rijrht. Senator. 

Senator TrrMpriRi-r. When did Arkansas pass that lejrislation? 

Afr. BoxxFR. Actually, the lanorun^re and development of the dis- 
tricts in our State was created in the lOfiO General Assembly. Before 
that we woi-e completely covered with economic development district.s, 
and they have been made multiple-purpose.by that le^rislation. 

Senator Trr>n*iFRET. I see. 

Afr. BoxxFR. To continue: 

States should appropriate funds for the districts on a matching 
basis to insure a continuino: financial base. 

Georiria, for a number of vears, I think perhaps almost a decade ha^ 
made available approximately $50,000 a year to the districts on a 
matching ]>asis. T believe they have a slidin^r scale so that State and 
local funds in Goor^ria amount to about $80,000 a year to support 
districts. ' ' 

In Arkansas the 1060 le^rislation provided $30,000 a year for the 
local match to support the districts and the General Assembly that lust 
recessed continued that appropriation. 

Missouri, however, to the north of us, appropriated about a quarter 
of a million to support 21 districts, but so far the lemslature has not 
moved to support this. 

Senator TTrMPiiRET. These are also eli^rible for Federal ^^rants, 
aren t they? They qualify as a governmental entity, so they can rret 
some Federal ;nrrants? ^ ^ 

• ^f^- ^^^^^K,'^- That is right. In Arkansas, for example, the districts 
included health planning, and the economic development program 
Criminal justice and law enforcement could be added, but that is 
one the Government did not put in the district alinement. 

^ow, in Georgia they are probably as successful as anyone in which 
the districts have combined many Federal programs, because they 
were established so long ago that they had the machinery set up to 
do It. J he rest of the States, most of us, are playing catch-up. 

Another characteristic of these districts is that they should have 
the authority to assist local government through provision of services 
and technical assistance. 
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r. Districts should have substantial in-house staff services for under- 
trtkiiK' catalytic, informational and service activities. 

(i. Koderarnnd State agencies tliat have profjra ins requiring a re- 
frional approacli hlioukl be required to work through the btate-e.tab- 

btlfeveSat the comprehensive multidistrict organization is the 
missing link in making federalism work. 

NATIONAL RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The Institute favors the formulation of national development pro- 
grams, not urban programs and not rural programs. 

Our Xation can be viewed as a composite of regional communities, 
each with its arcawide planning and development organization, each 
witli uui.iue characteristics, problems, potentials or lack thereof. i;eci- 
eral programs should be designed to assist all regional communities 
tube viable units of the Nation. _ , u . ■ „= 

When programs are proposed, their impact should be weighed as 
to effects both on the concentrated poimlations and on the dispersed 
population. If a Federal program proposes industrial dispersion i^- 
voring location of new industries in areas of dispersed populations, 
then Tlic in.plicattons for areas of cf)nceiitrated populations must be 

"To date, most financial inducements for industrial dispersion are 
made bv localities and States. Should all States offer the same financial 
induceiiients. it is the same as no inducement at all in terms ot in- 
fluencing industrial location. . ^ *„o fl,„ 

I mig^it also parenthetically say here that in most States the in- 
ducements apply to the large cities as well as the small cities, so that 
basically it does not, even within the state, cause an inducement to 
move to a small or dispersed concentrated community. 

Can such practices implement a national development policy 'J Why 
not a program of Federal inducements, by Congress, based on na- 
tional policy? One such inducement might be a low discount rate on 
investment or operating capital by the Federal Reserve Board by di- 
rection of Congress, for industries that locate in designated regional 
communities of dispersed population where Congress has determined 
that the national policy will be served by such action. 

Senator Humphrey. Has that recommendation been given a good 
deal of discussion at the university? 

Mr BoxxER. Yes this came from people in agriculture and economic 
and rural sociology at the university who have been doing some re- 
search in the area of Ozark poverty. ^ , „ T> ^ f.,..n„rl 
Senator Humphrey. You know, the Federal Reserve Board turned 
down such a suggestion on housing. It says it does not like to engage 
in social policv. I always assume when they raise the interest rates that 
has some effect on social policy. If you mention social pobcv to those 
fellows they run away from you. But they stick you with that tight 
money and'these high interest rates, which really sets social policy. 
AVliat vou are saying is you want a low-discount rate . 
Mr Bonner. That is right, there should be a mechanism worked out 
inVhich it would be possible, instead of the discount rates raised or 
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lowered by tlie entiio Xat ion, it would be by sul^distriots in tlie coin- 
niunity. raised on a su})re^ion setup. 

SPECIAL nrilAL IlEN-EXUE SITAHING (S. 1612) 

The definition of "State Depnrtinent PlanniiiL^ System'' in Senate 
bill 1612 IS predicated on multijurisdictional plannin^^ districts. The 
Institute favors the establishment of such districts and also advocates 
that a county should be a member of only one multijurisdictional plaii- 
mng district. We also advocate that characteristics of membership, the 
duties and authorities of tlie district should be set forth in State en- 
nh]\n<r lenrwlation. Only uhon State-enablinor lofrislntion is luc!vin<T 
should the Governor be called upon .to establish their membership, 
duties and authorities. 

^ The elimination of such federally sponsored multijurisdictional 
single purpose districts as the economic development districts, re- 
source conservation and development districts, et cetera, can go a lono- 
way to encourajring the States to establish comprehensirve multijuris- 
dictional planning agencies. Logically, such agencies can be suppoited 
by (h(» ium\< u\iu\o avaihible through revenue ^hni-iiiL^ alr}iou«ni, 
lei-, sufj:i:(>st that a more a<-rMr;ii(» ti'rm vnuhl he ''bloc irranrs** 
l ather tlian '•special revenue sliarinir." 

The bill, however, does not iv(iuin; tluit the states make availahU' to 
districts a port ion of uvnihd)le funds. If Conirress in its wisdom man- 
dates the districts on the States, it would seem appiopriat^^ also to 
man<h\te ade(juate financial support for the districts by (he States. 

in:(nu;AXTZATTov 

Reganlless of tlie structure in which pro<rrams are placed and ad- 
mmistered, tliere is need for r(^diivction of a nuniher of iuo<rrams cur- 
rently in tlie TT.S. Department of A<rricnlture. 

The Extension Service f)rovides an information example: in (^ailv 
VjTO. the Administrator of the Federal Extension Service in a memo- 
randum to State extension directors stated : 

It <e<.ms essential that Stato FSPA Hnra! Dovoloianpht rorninitr.':'^ pv^tahn^ij 
close cooperative relntions with npproprifite units of st:»te j^overnmeat Thv 
alternative ways in which to achieve this are left to voiir discretion You mav 
want to consider the (:onse<|iienfe.s of hecouiin- clo^olv idcntihe<l WUh or coor- 
dinated by State government administration. One oir t!ie ^reat strea::ths of 
I-.xtenMon in condnctin- its ednr-ational responsihiUties as a part of the land 
grant university has been its objective, unbiased approach in worlcin^ directly 
with private industry and local T>eop]e. It seems essential that Kxt( li^ion (oor>- 
erate fully and work closely with all units of jrovernment without hein^- con- 
trolk^d or allied in a formal sense with such units. 

The above indicates a rehictance on the part of T^SDA to assiime a 
prominent role in rural de\ elopment. Extension appears to he dcnvin*^ 
that it IS an instrnmentally of State ^rovernment when in fact the land*^ 
arrant nmversities are an integral pari: of this insi itul ional struvtnre 
of the States. 

The President's Task Force on Kural Development in its report of 
1^70 stated what it believed rnral development to be. One can 
talk about ehminatincr low income, undertaking people programs, ef- 
forts to lift up thoso in greatest need, job creation, local initatives, 
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quality of life, industrial opportunity and the like— and as long as 
one talks about these to individuals, and to local governmental officuils^ 
not nnicli is ^roin^j^ to be iiceoinplished. 

About 1 weeks a<ro 1 attended a nieetincr sponsored by one of the ^ 
Arkansas I*lannin<r and l)evelo[)nienr Districts for nundcipal otKcials 
from cities in a seven-county area. The seven counties have 33 incor- 
porations, of which 21 are under 400 population and on4j\one falls in 
the .\uoo to 10,000 population class. Each individual at that meeting, 
1 am sure, would subscribe tv) the Task Force's concept of what rural 
development is. iUit it is pitiful to hear tirsthand their helplessness as 
individual communities. 

It was obvious that the stalf of the plannincr and development district 
offered their only hope for attention to many of their prol)leins. The at- 
tention the statf can provide is not only for a single community situa- 
tion- -but also on an areawide base. 

What troubles me about the task force report is that it does not 
recognize that rural development must call for a new mechanism be- 
tween local and State govepiments. A mechanism that cannot only 
bring to the attention of local governments opportmiity for Federal 
and State aid, but also can provided the necessary professional and 
technica] expertise and followthrough. 

In addition, the niechanism must be in position to look at problems 
and opportunities on a comprehensive areawide basis. The rural area 
redevelopment program (KAD) could not achieve most of its ob- 
jectives because such a mechanism was lacking. I fear the same will be 
true of the efforts of the USDA-sponsored State rural development 
committees uidess the constituent agencies are willing to join together 
and make a coordinated effort at making available their services and 
programs t h rough a rea wide mechanisms. 

The use of multicounty administrative units — coterminous with 
areawide planning units— offers a sound approach to efficient and 
effective delivery of U6DA services and programs the USDA, in my 
opinion, should abandon the county as a basis for delivery of its pro- 
grants, as it is uneconomic — and w\th. today's modern communication 
and riansportation, phvsical proximity is no longer a prime requisite. 

For example, a 10-cbunty cooperative extension district might re- 
sult in a substantial reduction of agricultural agents. Instead of one 
agricultural agent for each of 10 counties, there may be need for only 
thri o or fcair to serve the 10-county area. Instead of 10 relativelv low- 
paid airri^'ultiiral agents, there would be a much les.ser number of 
well-paid airents. In addition, the funds released in ivduchig the 
nnnii)cr of agents will permit its utilization for specialists in the 
fuJM'tionnl areas previously mentioned. ^ 

The T'SDA has not yet faced up to the need for an integrated inulti- 
cr^unty delivery system, and the need to coordinate its efforts in rural 
develo]>ment with those of planning and development districts. Ther« 
is need to work out the means for coordination and delivery of 
services. 

In conclusioiu I vsish to reiterate that the Institute favors a na- 
tional development policy. We believe in the areawide need to pro- 
vide effective service to local governments on the one hand J?nd on the 
otlier to provide linkages between local governments and State and 
Federal to make Federalism work. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Institute believes that through the efforts of 
this committee the Congress will elevate rural development to a posi- 
tion of priority, 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear and make this 
statement. 

Senator IlrMPiiREY. I am poing to ask that the full text of your 
two statements be printed here in the record sinc^e you skipped some 
paragraphs of your prepared testimony, which we appreciate", for 
conservation of time. 

Mr. BoxxER. Thank you. Senator. 

(The prepared statements of Mr. Bonner follow:) 

Mr. Chairman and nuMiiherK of the Snbcoiiiniittoe, T am William S. Bonner, 
Monilier of the Board of (lovernors of the American Institute of Pianiu^rs ami 
Professor and Chairman of tlie City I'lanninjj Division, Cniver.wity of Arkansas.^ 
The Ameriean Institute of Planners is an or^auiza^iion of over G,2()0 professional 
planners who work at all levels of government nml in private practiee. The 
American Institute of Planners is devoted to the study and advancement of the 
art and science of local, regional, state and national comprehensive planning. 
Mentbers of the Institute have major responsibilities in all levels of ^'overnment 
and in private practice working with elected officials as well as with private or- 
ganizations whose actions and policies directly affect the quality of the national 
environment. Accompanying me today is Mr. Albert Massoui, Director of National 
Affairs for the Institute. 

On behalf of the mend)ership of the Institute, I would like to thank Uie Com- 
mittee for the opportunity to api)ear and present our views on various aspects of 
rural development. 

BALAXCBI) NATIONAL GROWTH POLICY 

Tlie Institute strongly favors formulation of a comprehensive National Devel- 
opment Policy. The lack of a broad and consistent policy for national develoinnent 
has contriI>uted to the deterioration of our environment and to progressive 
alienation of many of our people from the institutions and practices of our 
established governments at all levels. At present, no one agency speaks for the 
satisfaction of our total domestic needs: responsibility is scattered throughtmt 
the federal government and discharged in terms of a multitude of short range, 
erratically funded and often contradictory programs. In order to cope with the 
growing magnitude of our domestic problems, we believe it is essential that 
domestic planning at least match the sophistication of defense and space planning 
efforts. The Institute has for several years proposed the convening of a White 
House Conference on national development policy, so far to no avjul. 

The Nation needs to hav<* a set of coordinated policies in such areas as popu- 
lation distribution, industrial disperson, land use, resource managenient, agricul- 
ture, housing, education* employment and quality of life. In developing such 
policies, we firmly believe that Congress itself should compile and analyzp its 
current policies as set forth in its legislation to determine if they are indeed a 
coordinated set of i)olicies that will lead to achievement of the goals of the prf)- 
grams legislated. Mr. Chairman, in your talk before the American Institute of 
Planners at Minneapolis last fall, you suggested creating a Joint Congressional 
Committi^ to evaluate thp successes and failures in implementing national goals 
and policies and to keep the Congress up-to-date on the relationships among exist- 
ing federal programs, proposed new ones and national objectives. The Institute 
heartily endorses your suggestion. It should be borne in mind that if the entire 
body of legislatively stated goals and policies — implicit as well as explicit — is not 
consciously coordinated and comprehensively conceived, there will be no way to 
assure any consistency and coordination of executive implementation. The State 
and Federal legislatures represent the people in a more intimate sense than the 
chief executive and bureaucratic officials ever can. We believe, therefore, that 



^The City Planning Division Is n service nnd rps<»nrch nnlt of the College of Arts nrxl 
Sclonres. T^nlrerslty of Arkansas nnd hnn provided plnnnlng Informntlon nnd nsslHtniiro 
to small cltirs nnd to counties of the Stnte for the rnst 20 years. The. emphasis of \t> 
program ha.s been community service activities. 
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legislatures should mdcpendently devise, not simply connrm executive sug- 
gesiiuns fur, busie policies tu guide urganizutiuii and execution uf programs. 

In respect to a balanced policy, it is regrettable that we must uije the terms 
*'urban" and -'rural" due to varying popular conceptions. It may be more appro- 
priate that we live with the geographic dichotomy considering -urban" as being 
the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and "rural" as being the non-metro- 
uulitan remiiiniler. 

We suggest that our people now live in Regional tommunities, and guat this 
bears directly on the area of this committee's iiiLere^t. 

While the term regional community is offered as a broj^d label to cover both 
concentrated and dispersed populations (metropolitan and nonmetropolitan), 
areas and agencies, the principal reason lor its use is to provide a conceptual 
focus for viewing populations, both concentrated and aisperscHl, as actual com- 
munities. If one assumes tliat the concept of • coniiiiiinity" implies the existence 
of a .structure of huiuijn interrelatioushipH ami interactions, it is possible to 
visualize the stretching-out of a (n^i'iuiilLv ) concentrated urban community so 
that its extent, in geographic terms, lis niucli greater or wider. Eveifthougli^this 
stretching somewhat alters the time-scale of interactions, the really essential 
cliaracteristiis of community needs ami aspirations remain unchanged, and most 
of the more desirable socio-eciftomic inter relationships would still exist. 

Widely dispersed ptjpnlation./ may, in tact, exhibit as great a degree of social 
Qohesion as concentrated populations in highly urbanized areas; past inattention 
to this pos8il)ility inay have resulted from the as.sninplion that magnitude and 
intensity of social and political interactions are functions of the geographic space 
in which they occur. (The smaller the geoprraphic space, the greater the density 
of population, the greater the social and political cohesion.) This does not 
neces.sarily apply in today's world. Modern technology has iiitensihed and ex- 
panded the social, economic, and political intera<,'ti()n patterns and linkages of 
dispersed populations, while at the same time defen.sc mechanisms of individuals 
in concentrated populations have worked to reduce social C(»Iiesion. 

Orj;anization and structure of formal community institutions have not changed 
however, to reilect the circumstances induced, or made feasil»le, by technoUj^'y-— 
and the gap which has resulted increasingly puts dis^persed populations at a dis- 
advantage in terms of responding, or reacting, either to their best potential.s Utr 
s»)cial an<l economic develtipmciit or t<t initiatives taken by State and Federal 
j^overnnients and major private corporations. Sucn dispersed conmuinities are far 
lei?s "masters of their fiUe," therefore, than more concentrated communities, 
♦'Ven thou.uh the later havt^ their own serious deticiencies,'' 

la Arkansas, we have .seen our statutory planning and devclopnu'nt districts 
as the vehi<'Ie by which to overcome many <d' tiu'se disparitit^s and disadvantages. 
We believe these districts have already helped both local community governments 
and private enterprise to grasp opportunities for improvement which would not 
have been reco^iuized— let alone exploited — wirhont the special technical talents 
and infonuation available from district staffs. In our view, this service charac- 
teristic should remain paramount; districts should not seek or be given govern- 
mental authority. They should instead seek every possible means and resource 
to offer to local communities the **on call" services of highly qualified technical 
personnel in those fields where individual communities could not afford such 
.service. This does not mean that districts will have on their staff': all the ex- 
pertise needed to solve areawide and local problems. Rather the districts will 
make use of the expertise of other a^icncies. .such as the Extension Service. Tliere 
is opportunity for Kxtension to devtdop specialists in area.s outside of agricul- 
ture /j( r ^e. We find, as well, that such personnel are better ai)le to articulate the 
needs of bx-al communities and are more persuasive in arguin;; the case for sup- 
port of such needs with State and Federal afrencies. We anticipate that the dis- 
tricts will, in fact, become the major communication link between State and local 
governments. We, therefore welcome the su pp<ut bcint; ;^iven to such arrange- 
ments in S. 1612. We believe, in Arkansas, that distri< r staffs can providi* that 
type of leadership which was advocated by Christ when he coini.selled, ** — let the 
leader be as one who scrve^f," And, in so serving," we would hope that district 



-The attaolifd paper "Armwldo F^laiininir and Dovoldpniont" fHs('iis^<N tho nofd t*> sfron;;- 
thon tlip fpfloral systorn thronj:h vlablu ;ir«'awl<l»' planning' arid «Jev<*l(>prnonr ;i;rt'n('{<'s, Fn the 
pap»*r I j?uv»» attention to n Htrufture to meet iit>t'(!s nt' dl^p<'rsed ( nonnictnipotituu) popuhi- 
tioa. 
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Staffs will be sensitive to the needs and problems of persons beyond the boun- 
daries of their particular service area. 

A "baiauced and comprehensive development policy" must therefoiv hv coii- 
cerned with the problems of both concentrated and dispersed populutions uJla 
total national entity. No single function, or program, or interest group, or 
geojjjrapiiic area siiould dominate or bias sneh policy. No short terhj gain for any 
sudi snbunit of our naiion will be nioi'e than transitory if sve buiUi di\ isi veiie>s 
OQ unwarranted distinctions and favors (or i>enalties) in the process. 

NATIONAL RUi;aL ntVtXOPMKNT PHOGRAM 

The Institute favors the formulation of^ationaj tieveiopment pnii^raius, ju>t 
urban i)r(>grams and not rural pro{;rams-4keyed comprehensively to a National 
Development Policy — and i(X)kiug to the long-term best interest of the entire 
nation, not only the amelioration of symptomatic problems resulting iroin the 
/ttcA: of snch policy. 

The nation can be viewed as a composite of regional communities, each with 
its areawide planning and development organization, eac*' with uni(pje char- 
acteristics, problems, i>otentials or lack thereof. Federal programs should be 
designed to assise all regional communities to be viable units of tho Nation. 
When programs are proposed, their^ij^aet should be weighed as to effects hoth 
on the concentrated iwpulation and on ^the disj>er.sed i>opuhitvjns. If a program 
proposes industrial disj>ersion favoring location of new industries in areas of 
dispersed popnlations. then the implications, for, areas of concentrated popula- 
tions must be assessed. Will areas receiving si)ecitic intlustry benelit both socially 
and economically from the program? Will any irreparable damage to ecologfcal 
systems result? What will be the impact of the program on areas of concentrated 
popnlations? 

To date, most financial inducements for industrial dispersion are minle by 
locfllities and States. Can such practices implement a n'ltioUal development 
policy? Why not a program of Federal inducements based, by Congress, on 
national policy? One such inducement might !)e a low (li.sconnt rate on investment 
or oj)erating capital by the Federal lieserve Board, by direction of r«iii>;rrv.^, 
for industries that locate in designated regional communitiestof disjHTsed i)»)p\iki- 
tion where Congress has determined that the national policy will be served l)y 
su^ action. 

SPECIAL RURAL REVENUE SHARING (S. ICli;) 

The following commonts are made with respect to .specific aspects nifted in 
S. 1612. * * 

The term "rural area" as deHned in 1G12 may leave .some counties in neiilu r 
the rural nor the metropolitan county classification. Consequently, if tlw i< rm 
must be used, "rural area" should be defined those counties outside of S.MSA's, 

The definition of *'State Development Planning System" is predl<ated <»n 
multijurisdictionai planning districts. The Institute favors the establislnuent 
of such distrids and advocifies that a < onnly should be a nieiid)er (>( only 
one multijurisdictionai planning district. We also advocate that ciiara(;jeristics 
of membership, the duties and authorities of the district shrjvUI be set f(frth 
statr (m(ihlir}ff }cAfiKh"ttion, Ouly when state enabling legislation is lacking slmnld 
the Governor t)e called up<)n to establish thefr membership, dntiei^ and :iiiMiorities. 

The eliminatioi^ of such federally 'sponsored multijurisdictionai single pnrp(\se 
distri<'tM as the Eeononne Development ^iJistrlct.s, Hesource Cnnservarion ami 
Devi'Iopment Districts, etc., can go a bJng way to enconrau'lni: the Slatt's to 
establish coniprehensive multijurisdictionai planning agencies. Logically, sin h 
agencies can be supix)rted by the funds made available throii^in r*- venue shar- 
ing—alihcugh. here, we suggest that a more accurate Cand pejorative' » 

terrii would l)e "bloc grants" rather than ''special revenjie sliarint;." 

The Act, however, does not rcjjnire that the state'^ make available to d:stri( ts 
a portion of available funds. If Congress in its wisdom niandatps the di>tr!< ts 
on the states, it would seem appropriate also to maixhitc adequate financip.l 
support fop the di-^tricts by tiie states. , 

Th(^ Institute lias not devcjftiXMl a i>olicy position .with respeff to Federal 
revenue sharing 'p/'T .vc,->but I believe tlint som^ consider.-ible, and unnccc-snrv 
confusion on the subject arises from the use of the term with re.^-pef't to !»of]] 
the type of fundini^ t^'hi.•'ll yon ar(» c#»n>:i(lering here ami tl*/» type referred to as 
general revei^ie sharing. Tliis cniifusk^i has, in rny opinion, detcrn'd our hm i-i- 
bership fronfappreciating the advantaged of t^ie funding proposed'under S. Kill*. 
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HEOBOAXIZATIOX 



Regardless of the structure in which programs are placed and administered, 
tb^re is need for redirection oS a number of programs currently in the United 
States Dei^artment of Agriculture. 

The Extension Service provides an informative example; in early 1970, the 
Administrator of the Federal Extension .J3ervice in a Memorandum to 3tate Ex- 
tension Directors stated:' 

It -«eema essential that State USDA Rural Development Committees 
establish close cooperative relations with appropriate units of State govern- 
ment. The alternative w^ys in which to iichie\e this are left to your discre- 
tion. You may want to consider the consequjfjnoes of becoming closely identi- 
fied with or coordinated by State government administration. One of the 
great strengths of Extension in conducting its educational responsibilities 
as a part of the land grant university has been its objective, unbiassed 
approach in working directly with private industry and local people. It 
seems essential that Extension cooperate fully and woi'k closely with all 
units of government without being controlled or allied in a formal sense 
with such units. _ 
The above indicates the reluctance of Extension to tecognize the reality that it 
must also directly serve local gov.eVnments — not just the private sector of the 
system. It reveals what might generally be termed the "mystique" of Extension — 
that the maintaining of an "objecUve^ imbiassed approach" is both desirable and 
requires non aAliance in any formal way with units of ^tate and local government 
It also indicates that Extension shies from assuming leadership for seeking a 
quality life for nonmetropoUtan Americn. Practically, this serve* to insure that 
the agenda of USDA agencies will o^ly be determined intern £illy and that only 
the blandest of matters will appear on such agendas. This further implies that 
the service potential of USDA agencies will not likely be addressed to problems 
with controversial ingredients no matter how important solutions to such prob- 
lems may be. 

In the paper on "Areawide Planning and Development" I indicated that the* 
TL'SDA has failed to respond to the task of Rural Development. This does not 
mean that there are not individuals in USDA dedicated to Rural Development. 
There are a number and they are generally frustrated as the top echelon' of the 
Department has not committed itself to elevating Rural Development on the 
program agenda. ^ 

The situation is somewhat parallel to the attitude found in the Bureau of 
Public Roads and State Highways Departments in the 40's and 50*s on urban 
transportation problems. A few were concerned, but their concerns were like 
voiceslost in the wilderness. The failure of the State delivery systems (the high- 
way departments) to respond to url^n needs resulted in Congress mandating 
comprehensive, cooperative and coordinated urban transportation plan^iing for 
our urbanized areas in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, it may now be time for the Congress to mandate the role of 
Rural Development for the Department of Agriculture. 

It is my understanding that for the past forty years the number one agenda 
item for rural policy has been commodity programs : price supports, production 
controls, and payments for major cropa 

Commodity programs are only a part of nonmetropoUtan America. People, land 
and water make up nonmetropoUtan America. What is done with these determines 
the future. 

In conclusion I wish to reiterate that the Institute favors a national develop- 
ment policy. We believe the areawide planning and development organization is 
the means to provide effective service to local governments on the one hand, and 
on the other to provide linkages between local governments and State and Federal 
Agencies. / 



Mr. Chairman, the Institute believes that through the efforts of this Committee 
the Congress will elevate Rural Development to a position of priority. ' 



The term areawide planning and development .for the purpose t)f this paper 
relates to multi-governmental efforts. Normally, the term connotes a multicounty 
approach. An areawide planning and development organization may be a subarea 
of a State or it may consist of parts of two or more States. 
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Areawide planning? and development may be concornod with areas of con- 
centrated populations, as the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, or it may 
be concerned with areas of disi)ersed populations that may consist of seveVftl 
counties with no city over 10,000 or 20,000 population— or it may refer to areas 
that include bojth the concentrated and dispersed ^mpulaticais. 

The need for areawide planning? has been rei^ognized for nearly a half century; 
One of the first efforts at planninj? for an artia of concentrated population was 
the work of the Committee on the l*lan of N^ew V*)rk and its Environs which was 
established in 1922 with the support of the Russell Sage Foundation. This Com- 
mittee was voluntary in nature but assisted by a staCf of technical advisors and 
planners. The Committee undertook the pi nniu;; of a region comprising at that 
time an area of r),.">28 square miles, lying iii three states and including about 400 
organized eomnuinities of which New York City was the center. 

In 1925. the Niagara Frontier Planning Board was established under a special 
statute of the New York legislature. So far as I can determine, it was the first 
official planning body of its kind established by State law. The Niagara Frontier 
consisted of the entire counties of Erie (Buffalo the dominant City) and Niagara. 
The planning board consisted of the mayors of <^i\' of the cities in the region and 
three representatives from each of the Board of Supervisors of Niagara an*d Erie 
Counties. 

In 1920, the *'Iieport of the Commission and Regional Planning" to Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of the State of New York had this to say : 

*• Regional plaiming asks not how wide an area can be brought under the aegis 
of the metropolis, but iiow the population and civic fae*ilities can be distributed 
K> as to promote and stimulate a vivid creative life throughout a whole region — 
a region being any geograpliic area that ix)ssesses a certain unity of climate, soil 
vegetation, industry and culture, Th'e regional ist attempts to plan such an area 
so that all its sites and resources, from forest to city, from highland to water 
level, mayjbe soundly developed, and so that the population wiU be distributed so 
as to utilize, rather than to nullify or destroy its natural advantages. It sees peo- 
ple, industry, and th^ land as a single unit. Instead of trying, by one desperate 
dodge or another, to make life a little more tolerable in the congested centers, it 
attempts to determine what sort of equipment will be needed for the new centers. 
It does not aim at urbanizing automaticany the whole available countryside ; it 
aims equally at ruralizing the stony wastes of our cities. . 

The "conservation and the future development of the resources of a region to 
the end that an economic gain may not involve inevitable social loss, require the 
presenation of all existing natural values both of the country an<i of the city. 
This does not mean the complete subordination of county to urban influence. 
It demands for the time being at least, the retention by local governments of all 
the po^er?; which they now enjoy. But it further requires experience in coopera- 
tion and .authority to act In concert with local governments." 

More than 40 years have transpired and the concept of regional or areawide 
planning as just quoted is still an acceptable concept today. 

Since the end of World War IT, the federal systen* of government in the United 
States has !)een experiencing increasing stress and scrutiny as a result of 
expanding; national domestic programs and conflicting responsibilities among the 
^ goverpmental participants in the system — the Federal. State and local govern- 
ments. Experience during this period of time suggests that local governments, in 
both the urban nnd rural areas of the nation, are inappropriately organized to 
resj)ond to needs that transceu^ local governmental boundaries. 

The need, and t^ie urgency, for a national program to achieve the objective of 
making program 'coordination operationally meaningful has been cogently 
expressed in the report. Making Federalism Work, published by the Brookings 
Institution. This report forcefully argues for the a!)solute necessity of estab 
llshing. !n both ''urban** and "countryside** areas of the natioo. a **universal 
system <»». multiVounty agencies with responsil)ilities both for planning and for 
facilitating action programs covering the entire range of community activities 
relating to economic and community development." The report, however, avoids 
suggesting the specific operational format and procedures for implementing the 
general recommendation, largely,* it wonld appear, because, as the authors state, 
'*we begin with a basic suspicion of model-building. The pcecedinji pages [of the 
report] are -strewn with the debris of broken models — [whicl^l foundered be- 
cause, among other reasons, they could not be fitted uniform^ ta the diversity of 
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American communities— not alone the physical difference among communities 
but. what is even more important for model-building, the institutional diversity. * 
' In eflfect. the Brookings report tacitly leaves the i jS7)on8ibility for structuring 
the desirable operational framework ami mode to th » .several states, presumably 
with the acquiescence of both local communities and Federal agencies. 

The objective, theh, is to formulate a specltic format and oiK'iating mode, 
based on a concept of multicounty groupings, to i'stabliKh a basis for iwcom- 
plisWng the general purposes suggested in the Brookings report oind subse- 
quently supporte<i by a number of comments and institutional rearraKgemonts 
sponsored bv the President,) 

From the 192()'s to well after World War II, most multicounty planning a;:eii- 
cies were metropolitan in character dealing with problems of coumitrattMl popu- 
lations. Their numbers wei'e few. With the passage of the Housing Ai t of VXA, 
there was an accelerated interest in metropolitan areawide plannim; as it was 
eligible for grant assistance under Section 701. A stimulus to non-metropolitan 
planning was\the inclusion in the Housing Act of 1968 of grants for nonmetro- 
politan agenfiej**-^^ 

Since the mid llKlO's, Federal programs have resulted in a proliferation of 
multicounty organizations. The Department of Agriculture with Rural Conserva- 
tion and Develoiiment Districts, the Etonomic Development AdministratitJti u itii 
economic development districts, the regioual health planning progran^ of IIEW, 
the law enforcement and. criminal justice program of the Department of Justice, 
ami the emphasis of the Appalachia Regional Commission on sub-area planning, 
are examples of Federal programs requiring a multicounty approach. Man,v of 
these programs liave resulted in the establishment of single function multicounty 
agencies instead of comprehensive planning agencies handling several fum tions. 

In Georgia, the multico>!;ity planning and development organizations, some of 
MThii-li luive been in ojK^|aiiori>rtlecade or more, have assimilated a numl>er of riie 
single purpose prtDgranisfJrt^their operation, thus making their oi>enUi<ms more 
comprehensive in ^nature. <^ 

In Arkansas, the State was the first to be covered entirely by econ( mit* Hevcl- 
(»pment districts tliat ret oived funding ironi the Economic Development .Vd min- 
istration. In l}>ii9; the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas adopted Act 
118 which made the ei-ononiic development districts statutory planning and 
development districts. This Act transformed the eight districts from single pur- 
pose organizations to comprehensive planning and development organizations. 

Both the States of Georgia and Arkansas have made available State funds on 
a local matching bas?s with no strings attached to the multicounty organizations. " 
The maximum State aid in Georgia for each district Is $50,000 and in Arkansas 
$30,000. 

In Oregon, the State Planning Agency assigns some staff personnel to^the 
regional organizations. 

The Metropolitan Council of the Twin Cities Area, an agency that Includes 
^Jinneapolis-St. Paul and five counties, iS supported by a special tax. The Metro- 
politan Council Is a creature of the Minnesota legislature to which It reports 
every otl.ar year. The members of the Metropolitan Council are appointed by the 
Governor but on a district basis. The !^etropolltan Council represents an evolu- 
tion from a plan-making body to an agency that has an active role in plan im- 
plementation. One oD the features of the Metropolitan Councils authority is that 
it not only reviews long term plans of si>ecial purpo^ districts but also may 
approve or suspend all or part of these plans. It is not a review and comment 
procedure like the A-95 review. The Metropolitan Council appoints the Metro- 
politan Sewer Board, prepares Its overall comprehensive plans, and approves the 
Boards yearly capital budget. Thus the Metropolitan Council has some clout in 
controlling areawide development. 

In considering the specific structure for a multicounty agency, I noted pre- 
viously that the first efforts In New York ^ate had no common denominator. 
The Niagara Frontier Planning Board was a statutory agency with only elected 
officials on the Board while the Committee on the Plan of ?.'ew York and its 
environs was a non-statutory agency with predominantly citizen members. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in Its publication 
"Metropolitan CounciFS of Government** stated that the cooperation movement 
among elected officials began in the Detroit area in 1054 which resulted In the 
creation of the Supervisors Inter-County Committee. This date can be accepted 
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as the date for the post World War II movement toward intergovernmental 
cooperation- 

What I am infering historically is that we have apparently re-invented the 
wheel. There was an understanding of the need for regionalism and the mech- 
anisms to carry it out in the 1920*s. We failed to listen and follow the directions 
of the early pioneers and today with our more complex society we find we must 
; again look to joint efforts to solve problems tha^ transcend local political 
jurisdictions. 

What should be the nature of multicounty organizations? 
I would like to suggest a few characteristics : 

1. They should be statutory entities granted area wide planning and develop- 
ment responsibilities. 

2. They should cover the entire State. Provision should be made for realign- 
ment of counties without State legislative approval. 

3. County membership mandatory, municipal membership optional. 

4. The governing body should consist cf elected and appointed officials. 

^ 5. The multicounty organizations should receive stat*? appropriated funds 
on a local matching formula. 

6. Multicounty organizations should be the mechanibUi lOr undertaking or ad- 
ministering Fed"**al and State urograms requiring a regional approach. 

7. They should have the authority to assist local governments through pro- 
vision of services'and technical assistance. 

Alabama, like most states in the .southern region of the country, has much of 
its land area outside of the SMSA counties. The dispersed populations have j^s 
great or greater a need for coordinated planning and development as do the areas 
with concentrated populations. 

I would like to dwell on tli)l neetl for creation of multicounty orgnnizati(7iis 
that are concerned in a comprehensive way with the needs of dispersed iwpula- 
tions. These organizations should be comprehensive in their program approach 
and .should have as their concerns at least the following : 

1. Treating the problems of cultural and economic lag, poverty, and under- 
employnuMit n>ore comprehensively. , ' 

2. Reversing the trendi? of impulsiw nugration and uninhibited growth of major 
urban centers which create social disorganization in receiving areas and forced 
retrenchment in provision"* of vital services and facilities in the sending areas. 

.S. Providing for more effective group action to achieve a wider range of, and 
a better balance in, decisions about the kind of environment in which people want 
to live and work. . 

4. Encouraging int^-governmental cooperation in the delivery of governmental 
services, arfd citizen participation in evaluating and understanding issues and 
I)n>l>le:us in connection with such services. 

Encouraging the wi.se and balanced use of land and water resources. 

These multicounty organizations should have the following organizational and 
operational prerequisites: , . , ], , , 

1, Substantial In-house staff services for undertaking information, analytical, 
poncv-niaking, and coordinative activities. ^ , « , , , 

*> Strong identification of multicounty organization and staff as local instltu- , 
ti<m d/.vici^induced both by posture of staff with respect to ^leiternal'* agencies 
and by extensive involvement of local officials and citizens In formulation of 

3 Ability to integrate available staff services from a variety of community- 
based organizations into an overall multicounty technical-service system. 

4 Ability to formulate plans and programs for umlticounty development needs 
with full knowledge of State and Jlederal assistance program constraints, but 
keyed to community needs, not siniply opportunistic local implementation of 
State and Ftnleral objectives. . « , ^ t 

5 Avoidance of direct involvement by the multicounty agency ^staff In admin- 
istration of local service programs— except to provide supplemental technical 
services on call from, and at the direction of, local officials who are legally re- 
sponsible for such programs (providing. In effect, a regional civil service man- 
'power pool,) and to provide assistance to local officials In establishing inter-local 
service agreements and organizations for specific purposes. 

In ('onnc<'tion with the role of multicounty organizations, there will exist need 
for expertise in a number of functional areas. ^ ^ 
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The President's Task Force on Rural Development In iU report of Marclb 
1970 stated what It bellered rural development to be. One can talk about elimi- 
nating low Income, undertaking people programs, efforts to lift up those In great- 
est need, job creation, local Initiative, quality of life, Industrial opportunity 
and the like—and as long as one talks about these to Individuals, and to local 
govemmeittal officials^ not much Is going to be accomplished. 

About two weeks ago I attended a meotlng sponsored by one of the Arkansas 
Planning and Development Districts for mtinlclpal offldalB from dtles In a seven- 
county area. The seven counttfes have 33 Incorporations, of ^hlch 21 are under 
400 population and Oftly one falls In the 5,000 to 10,000 population class. Each 
Individual at that meeting, I am sure, would subscribe to the Task Force's con^ 
cept of what Rural Development Is. But It Is pitiful to jiear firsthand their help- 
lessness as Individual communities. It was obvious that the staff of the planning 
and development district offered their only hope for attention to many of their 
problems. The attention the staff can provide. Is not only for » single community 
situation — but also on an area wide base. 

What troubles me about the Task Force Report is that It does not recognize 
that Rural I>evelopment must call for a new mechanism between local and 
State governments. A mechanism that cannot only bring to the attention of local 
government opportunity for Federal and State aid, but also can provide the neces- 
sary professional and technical expertise and follow-through. In addition, the 
mechanism must be In position to look at problems and opportunities on a com- 
prehensive areawlde basis. The Rural Area Redevelopment program (RAD) 
could not achieve most of its objective because such a mechanism was lacking. 

I fear the same will be true of the efforts of the USPA sponsored State Rural 
Development Committees unless the coustltuent agencies are willing to join to* 
gether and make a coonrdlnated effort at making available their services and 
programs through areawlde mechanisms. 

The use of multlcounty administrative units — coterminous with areawlde plan- 
ning unltsi— offers a sound approach to efficient and eifectlve delivery of USDA 
services and programs. The USDA, In my opinion, should abandon the county as 
a basis for delivery of its .programs, .miUs uneconffnlc —and wit h_toda^8_ 
modern communication and transportation, physical pToilmrry is uo'T5ngcra 
prime requisite. . , , 

For example, a ten-county cooperative extension district might result In a 
subatantial reduction of agricultural agents. Instead of one agricultural agent 
for each of ten counties, there may be need for only three or four to serve the 
ten-county area. Instead of ten relatively low-paid agricultural agents, there 
would be a much lesser number of well-paid agents. In addition, the funds re- 
leased in reducing the number of agents will pemflt Its utilization for special- 
ists In the functional areas previously mentioned. , ' ^ 

The USDA has not yet faced up td the need for an integrated multlcounty 
delivery sistem, And the need to coordinate Its efforts In rural development with 
those of 4)lannlng and development dlstrl(5ts. There Is need to work out the means 
for coordination and delivery of services. 

I might add that the Land Grant Colleges' that are responsible for the d«*v*lop- 
ment of policies pertaining to the Cooperative Extension Service In nearly all 
States have shown little Inclination to revaluate their mission and role in rural 
development. ^ . . 

The USDA does not stand alone In Its lack of response In being a participant 
In multlcounty planning and development. 

In conclusion, the multlcotmty organization can be looked upon as a mechanism 
that can achieve specific purposes. 

1. The organization can provide more e(f(fctlve Interface between local govern- 
ments and State and Federal agencies. It can provide administrative and comt^ 
municatlon channels between the various levels. 

2. It can provide a mechanism for policy determination on a region-wide scale. 

3. It can provide a mechanism to permit coordination and cooperation on 
Inter-regional problems. 

4. It can serve as a mechanism to provide services and technical assistance to 
local units of government. 

5. The multlcounty organization can provide a mechanism to achieve joint 
action. It permits a united front in support of area objectives. The whole acting 
in concert, may have a greater Impact than the Individual parts. 
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It can provide a mcdmnism for enrajiraj?ing or sponsoring' ififor-Iocil co- 
opf ninon in functional areas as solid waste disposal, water supjii.v, /ire protection 
and the like. 

The nmlticouiUy organization provides local governments witii a j(»int v(»iee 
and a means to coordinate the solutions to iucrea.sifl^;lv eonii>!ex pn^Mcms and 
opportunities of our society. . * 

• (Acknowled;:ement is made- to Robert K. Middleton. Hcsenn'h AssnciMtc nii 
the staff of the City Planning Division for hi< eontrilMition in tiu* dcvclnpnient 
of this paper.) * * 

Senator HuMPiiKKrY-. A cf>Hi)le of ^iteins I noted as vou wont nlonir 
other thairthese yon mentioned. I noticed that tlu^ institute hns nn"t 
tnken a posJti(,n on the so-called special vevenne siuirin*;. tiiat is. as an 
nistitiiteor as an orpin ization. 

Mr. BoxxER. That is true. The revenue slujriiii; |>roi)osul came out 
iil)out the time we held onr ^ovennnentnl' relation policy planninir 
conference in late Jannary, and (M)nseqiiently the nienil)ershi|) wa< no"? 
m position to di^^st and take an olRoial stand in reixard to that area. 

Senator IlfrMPuin-.T. 1 did note that in vour prejiared testimony vou 
nidicated you thf)u^rht the a^)pli('fttion of the name "special rei'enue 
sharing'' possibly confused, ni light of the other pi-oposal. '-general 
revenue sharing." 

ilr. BoxxKK. This is true. Those of us in Arkansas ai-e (juite sensi- 
tive to this because Congressman ilills makes it qnite cleiir what his 
position on general I'evenue sharing is. 

Senator iruMrnuEY. I have the feeling the administration was a 
little bit overenthusiastic about the title of revenue sliarinir aufK fle- 
cided to take what appeared or could be classified as block grants and 

Exit a new label on it. It does not'change the contents of what is in th(^ 
ox. 

I would appreciate any observations you may wish to make or otfer 
later about the special rural revenue sharing proposal, because we are 
going to have that before us in this committee. 

Mr. Massoxi. May I mention, M.r. Chairman, that be(^ause the pro- 
posals for revenue sharing were introduced after our jiolicv confer- 
ence, we have decided to contact all of onr (),200 meml>ers in' a survey * 
on revenue sharing, both gejieral and specirll, and the results of tha> 
survey will then be the basis for the position of the institute, so we are 
being as democratic as possible within our own institute a^id will have 
a position for you later on. 

Senator IIu^rpiiREY. All right. Now, I want to call to the attention 
of the staff. The proposal made by Mr. Bonnor about low discount 
rates being offered by the Federal Reserve Board on investment or 
operating capital as an inducement to industry to locate in designated 
regional communities as a means of dispersing population where Con- 
gress has determined that national policy %y]ll be served bv such 
action. 

I think that is a very constructive suggestion. Also, I note that you 
feel these federally' sponsored muftijurisdictional single-purpose iiis- 
tricts might very well be put together into a comprehensive multi juris- 
dictional planning agency. . - • \^ 

Mr. Bonner. That is right. 

Senator HmpHRKT. Rather than just having multijurisdictional 
single-purpose jurisdiction for economic development or resource con- 
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servatioiu vou are snn:««;i\sting tluit several functions mi^lit he incorpo- 
rated witliin the same multipurpose or multi jurisdictional district; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. EoyxKR. There are ai tually trvo voices currently or two ways 
this is heing approai hed currently. One is the way the State of 
Arkansas has api)roached it in terms of makin<r the planning and 
deveh^pment district entities and they are ongoing functions. They do 
.not recpiire anv action or the part of the locality to nuike them an 
etVective distriet. Son\e-ol the other States wliere the Government is 
(h'siaiiiniT tlie district lie caiUM)t create the mechanism. 

For example, the State, of Alaha'ma where the Governor has desig- 
nated seven or eifrht districts, it is up to'the counties to join together 
to create the or<ranizations to operate those districts and it is i Iso pos- 
sible for a district to even have two or three planning organu:^tions 
representm«r ditl'erent. subunits of tliat district. )So that/ even there 
thev miirht not be assured of the district, total district approach. 

T think this is one of the dan<rei-s, perhaps, in encourajring the execu- 
ti\'e branch to establi.sh these districts and encouraginpr the legislature 
to exercise its prero<rative to ^ee that the State is properly in districts 
and proper] v structured to carrv out comprehensive profjframs. ' 

Senator fliMPiiRF.Y. It mifriit be wise for us, to thmk in terms of 
- lejrisiation that requires State lefrislatures to establish enabliiig legis-* 
lation for tliese multipurpose districts, outlying their functions, the 
nature of their duties and the jurisdiction that such districts would 

« have? . , 1 1 • 

Mr. BoxNKK. Actualb . in Arkansas we have three mechanisms to 
create tl lem and they were used. We have the statute that is now on the 

, books fcr the planninjr find development district's: Also, a joint coop- 
eration istatute \H'hich allows any combination of cities and counties 
to work tofretlier, and then Arkansas has passed the interstate coop- 
eration ajriWnent which can be used as a tool for joint action, also. 

It has some obher drawbacks to it, hut ' 

Senator Hi SiniRFV. Do the governmental units that are created 
out of the enactment of this legislation possess what we call corporate 
powers ? 

Mr. BoxxKR. No. they cannot. , ^ i . 

Senator IlrMrHRKv. They cannot sue' or be sued and they cannot 

^>Mr. BoxxFji. Xo: they are not like the metropolitan council of 

The— ' . ^ 

SeifKtor HuHrirRFV. Twin City area ? 

Mr BoxxEu (continuing). Twin City area. It has a more mature, 
ler me sav that tl^ere it has achieved a more^nature evolution of the 
concept, and I do not think most States are in a position to say we are 
readv for that step which allows for a veto, a,s you know, on public 
projects, facilities, and so forth. This would be evolutionary, I feel. 

Of course, we will be 'v^•atchlng what Twin City does very dosely. 
' Mr. Eisener, a planner in Twin Cities, is,a member of our board and 
has been verv active in that organization. ; ' 

Senator HuMriiREY. T understand the AIP does support tl\e estab- 
lic^hment o^ a nationwide svstem of multistate regional commissions 
similar to Appalachia and the titie 5 commission: is that correct? 
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Mr. lioxNKR. \(); I do not believe we liuve actually taken an official 
position on that ; have wo t ' ' * 

Mr. Massovi. Xo. 

. ^ Mr. BoxxER. A^niim sp^akinjr from only personal experience in 
terms of the Ozarks ('oinniission, we have^io evidence tlfB Ozarks 
Coinrni.ssion ha.s been interested in the suhdistricfing of the States and 
has done nothing? to support that move. The Appalachia Commissi:)!! 
has taken some steps and lias been successful in some States, in jrettinjr 
response from some States to the subdistrictini; concept and not suc- 
ce.ssf ul in others, I understand. 

Senator Humphrey. Do you think it would be desirable for the 
C on^rr(jss to incornorate into lejrislution hinfrua^^e authorizing these 
multistate re.ofional commissions to issue a directive encouramnir the^e 
local level cooperative units ^ 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, b(H-ause as I ap\in stated; I believe that this is 
the critical unssiiifr link to help local government. As I pointed out, 
that one di.strict, a seven-county district with only one citv of lOoOO 
would support a ho.spital and so forth, and the rest of the cities, many 
of them under 400 population, just indicate the need foV this multi- 
jurisdiction unit with the State to serve these types of population. 

Senator Humphrey. I would appreciate any type of memorandums 
. that you eould send us oiirlining l,ow we might strengthen these multi- 
regiomil cfmunissions toward the objective you have just outlined 
regarding local nniltijurisdictional cooperation. 

^r. BoxxER. Glad to work on it. 
^ Senator Hfmphrey. If you conld do that— nnd I want to note for 
the record here to have the statT to o look into it. We might want to 
amend or to propose amendments to the Appalachia Commission and 
others like that to really give some impetus to these local level multi- 
jurisdictional agencies. 

I think you are right. I think this is the missing Mnk just across the 
country, that is why I show this interest. 

• Mr. BoNXER. Everything should be done to encourage the States 
to make a hnancial commitment to 'these districts, even if they might 
do some of the techniques that I understand are done in Tennessee, 
providing services through the municipality, of even taking it out of 
their tutnback money to give to it . ' ^ 

Senator HrMPHREv. You said in Tennessee the Municipal Xeague ? 

i?^u 'T^^y have a municipal technical advisory service in 

V7hich the legislature proportionally appvopriates 5p percent to the 
general revenue and then the other 50 percent from the amount the 
btate would make available to the cities in turnback, they would re- 
move It from that turnback fund before dividing it up, resulting in 
maybe a quarter of a million dolla^ or-so. This is how the cities fund 
it without having to put back direct hard cash. 

This might bo one technique that might be used with reluctant local 
governments, to skim it off before they get it. 

Senator HrMTHREv. In other words, you put it out there and then 
you take it back? 

Mr RoNxER. Rut give tliem^a service facility with probably greater 
pavoff for the dollar than if they had used it themselves. 

Senator HrMPE^^^ You<arc familiar with the 701 planning grant 
program of HUT) ? i ^ 
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' ^InJioNx^^RT^esTour university adniinistercd it for the small com- 
munltioij^r 12 vears in the State agencies. ' . , , i 

S^ator IlrfiPHUKY. What is your experience with the <01 plan- 
^^-ifmg grant program for iiiulticounty planning areas? 

Mr. BoxNER. Looking at the Arka^isas expelience, certainly the 
amount of funds that, are available to carry out comprehensive plan- 
nin<? is not 9«flBcient: In Arkansas and sonic of the pther States I 
believe thev are starting to use this technic^ue which help to give more 
money to the districts. They sav we will give you both the nonmetro- 
politan shaft and give also a shai-eotAtTlocal planning assistance 
" money that goes for the small comrrrttmty. 

Then you can make up your mind as to how best to use this nioney 
and we will relv cu^ your judgment as to what city will assist m 
planning instiiiwl of allowing them to come to \is for that. That type 
of approach' is being encouraged from the Federal level, but many 
States are hot lesponding to it. In other words, where the districts 
are in operation gite them fhe total responsibility for ^administration 
of not onlv the metropolitan money and encourage them to do services 
instead of going out aad doing pl-ojects and planning. 
, Seiiiitor Humphr):y. Do you think on balance this is a desirable 
proirram, 701 planning gran^programs? , . , . i, 

Mr BoxNER. T believe it is. All programs have had their problems. 
I as an administrator from State side, of course, felt that they were 
too\)roject-oriented for far too long. They should* have moved in to 
^ support the concept of areawide services, especially in small com- 
mumties, hut T believe from what I have been told by individuals 
in TTT^T) that the new handbook will reflect a greater t)hilosophy 
toward planning services bv multicounty units. 

Senator Humpttrkv. Do you have any idea how many btates have 
designated or delineated mukicounty planning districts within their 

boundaries? , ^ • i. u 

Mr, BoxxKR. I do not have the numbers. I am aware ot a number 
' of States, but T just do not have any tabulation. 

Senator ITuMrHRin\ What information could you give us and any 
fi<^ures, if vou have them available, as to availability of various type 
pfanners and what is being done tp train and retrain more planners? 

Mr. BoxNER. I will let the gentleman of thfe staff answer that. 

Mr! Massoxi. We would like to provide some statistics for the chair- 
man on this question, because \\;e have found recently a niovement awav 
from the support of planning and the status of planners in the Federal 
Government. In fact, if you could bear with me for a minute, there 
* has been a very, very successful program to train graduate students to 
become professional planners who would work in all urban and rural 
programs. It is called the HUD fellowship prograins for urban ^udi^ 
This is very small but successful, and funded at the level of $500,000 
a year. The administration has chosen to drop it from the budget this 
vear and yet it has been an extremely successful program. 
' We have statistics that have shown that— 90 jJlercent of the 100 
fellows graduating each year, have taken jobs in local and State 
government. This Is one of the programs that has provided more 
professional planners and housing officials, transportation experts, and 
the like for State and local governments, and yet has been dropped 
from the budget. Obviously we are very concerned that the administra- 
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tion is moving: away from programs to provide a capacity for planners 
at all levels of government. 
, Senator Humphrey. Send me a memo. • - 

Mr. Bonner. One additional comment, men we look at our plan- 
ning schools, most of them, unfortunately, arc metropolitan-oriented. 
VVe would hope that through the further emphasis on the nonmotro- 
poiitan problem that our land-grant colleges would start to respond 

^v' ^^(^^"^"^ programs for people to work with these type units. 

We do need a little different individual to work in the rural af ea 
a person willing to work for not quite as much money, a person wili: 
mg to stay there longer, because I think one of the keys to buccessjof 
the iionnietropcmtc^n dhstrict oraHni;cation is going to be continuitv of 

^he great strengths 
of the Jj SDA Extensidn, that is, its continuity of staff 

Maybe what we need is somebody sort of between the county a<'ent 
and our type of professionals. ^ 
V Senator Humphh&t. That is for these multicounty districts « 

.^An- ^ to live out in a town of 20,000 for the 

next 20 yoai^. not the same type that wants to be director of plarning 
tor bt Louis or Minneapolis. He should not be trained the same way 
and he will not have the same outlook. 

Our districts, even though they are relatively young, most of them 
have the .original directors and we will probably continue with them 
for some years, because they did not come difectly out of planning 
school to become directors. They were people Trho came in from othef 
areas, including urban renewal and other iob?. 

Senator Humphret. Just one other question. 

Senator Bellmon is with us here now. 

Senator Bellmon, we have before us Mr. Bonner of the board of oov- 
emors of the An^erican Institute of Planners. 

I noticed that you had said in your prepared testimony on page 10, 
Mr. Bonner, you said it is now time foi Congress to mandate the role 
of rural development for the Department of Agriculture. Just give nie 
a httfe more specifics about that and give me your judgment as to;<vhat 
vou think the Department of Agriculture has done, how well that is 
done, or what you consider your evaluation of what the Department 
has done in rural deveilopment, 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I guess I could draw a parallel as I did in the 
paper relative to urban transportation legislation in the forties and 
fifties. I had some friends in the Bureau of Public Koads in the fifties 
wben I came into planning, and it was obvious that some of them work- 
ing at both the highway department ]e^\ and some working in the 
Bureau of Public Eoads at the Federal level were concerned with 
urban transportation problems, but the people in the top echelon, that 
is some of the State highway directors or their commissioners could 
have cared less about devoting their resources to the study and^lution 
of urban ^transportation problems. There were exceptions^ It finally 
took Confess to pass the Federal Aid Highway Act in 19f>2 that man- 
dated those roinprclionsive coorditiatod cooperative studies of the 
urban transportation problems. 

I think the same thing is true in the USDA at this time, that there 
are some people who are quite concerned about rural development. 
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They ^re quite concerned themselves that nlany of their programs are 

not coordinated. * . , . . a.- u« « 

If you take a look at the Farmers Home Admmistration they have 
action programs' in housing, in water, in' sewer. But out m the neld 
there is no coordination between the gianting and how to applv these 
programs. The man who is funding housing is ^of concerned about 
where they are putting grafts for water and sewer. And those adminis- • 
tering water and sewer grants are not concerned aboht where housing 

So vou sl^^ within even the on^* element of the USD A they are not 
eooidmating adequately out in the field, and they are not; iil most 
eases. woi-kin<? with the directoi*s. - i n 

Now. in a few States the Farmers Home Adinuustratioii has tinaliy 
agreed'to permit the areawide district groups to carry out the water 

and sewer plan. , . j-.-i.u- 

In Arkansas they are negotiating to try to do this on a district Dasis 

to dovetail all These county plans into an areawido plan. 

Congress nuiy have to say to the USD A that if they do not shape up 

on then- own, then the Congress will help by mandating some of those 

programs and the emphasis given to them that USDA has not given to 

th^m. , • , ^, . , , ^ 

Senator Humphrey. What you are saying to them is we ought to 
spell out in more specific detail the rural development directives? 

Mr. BoxNER. Right. There is no rural development directive. I am 
conversant with the people at the university, the land-gi'ant institu- 
tion, ^[anv of them have the same concern. 

Senator ItuMriiREY. I have been somewhat conceined about the 
lack of interest at the land-grant universities in rural development. 

Mr. Bonner. It is sort of like county judges, the urban peop!- let 
the county judge get elected by default and I think the land-grant 
institutional sti-ucture, sort of let home eeonomi(!S, go its own way. 

Senator HTiMruREV. Well, I would hope that we might be al)le to 
get a little action at the university level on rural development. 

I am on the Joint Economic Committee, and i have been rather— 
both amazed and upset over the testimony before that committee 
as to its lack of concern about agriculture or rural America. Some of 
the best economists in the Nation l^iave been before that committee and, 
with few exceptions, no commentary whatsoever on rural America. 
I mean, it is all related to urban life, to the industrial life, manufactur- 
ing, services. Insofar as rural Amertca is concerned or the nonmetro- 
poUtanarea, it is practically void. i 

I think this mdicates what is happening m our educational 
institytious. . . 

My point is also verified by the lack of information m the metro- 
politan press, the daily press, radio, television. If you want to hear 
\inything about agriculture you have got to get up at 6 o clock m the 
morning and get the 5 a.m. news. It is really— I sometimes think 
maybe when we license TV stations we ought to make them ail 
emanate ov%t least part of them emanate from the networks out of 
some part fif rural America so that we get a little indoctrination as to 
what goes on out there. 
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Mr. BoNNKR. Tliey hav^? "Todiiy on X)rx\(i\\\\y{^\ at lo of 

7 before tlie Today Sliow, so we a re fr^'^^i'^^ ^^"^ 
«.S(»nator Humi»>irky. You are making prog;; 
Mr. BoxvKK.-'Tlinnk you, Mr. (I)nirnian. 

Senator I^EixMOx. I havetwoipiestions. ^ 
Mr. Bonner — I Hnnk vou covered part oT tliis -vou said fliere ai-e 
about ;].000 USDA oftices. Tliere nuist l)e more thaii (hat. Tliere must 
be clo-e to 20,000 l^SDA ofrlce^^ in^the'cotmtrv. Are von from Arkjinsas ? 
Mr. BoxxKu. Yes. 

Senator Bklt.mox. How manv T'SDA oflicvs are t^icre in Arkansas? 
Doyoii have any idea i 

Mr. PioxxKK. I could not tell you the nnn)l)e.\ ' 

Senator Bkm/mox. Ho\y many counties do you have, ^\\\ P)onner? 

Mr. BoxxKR. Seventy-five, so tliere are at lea^t 7.") operating units. 
Tliey have started some districts with sj)ecial agents ond working out 
of some district ofRces. 

.Senator Bkfxmox. Farmers Home Administration oflices, do you 
m(»an? 

Mr. BoxxKR. Soil Consei-vation. 
Senator I^kllmox. ASCS Offices ? 

Mr. BoxxKR. Yes. ? , ' 

Senator Bf.i.lmpx. Do you know of any sinirle instance in your State 
wliere these offices work .together in t])e di.^trict of total riiriil develop- 
ment t 

Mr. BoxxER. Xo; tliere is no instance where they are working to- 
gether in total rural development. Iir terms of our planning and devel- 
opment districts, thev have been working closely with the. districts, 
sonie more successfully than the others. This is going to be one of the 
major problenis as we develop the multidistrict concept is how do we 
bring other orjnranizations which have their own missions and functions 
and directives to bring to l>ear their expertise to solve tha problem. 

It is not going to be an easy thing to sol^ We are addressing our- 
selves to this in Arkansas. We will try to wm-k with the USDA. and 
with the State development committee. Whether this can be done suc- 
cessfully remains t9 be seen. 

Senator Bkij.mox. Of course, I am f roin Oklahoma and it has been 
my observation each of these oflpK^es has a regular narrow mission and 
it concentrates entirely on the job of huildhig and/or preserving soil 
or concentmtes on running the old crop production within permitted 
limits of its ASCS, but none of them really see the picture and concen- 
trate on what is happening to rural America. 

My question is, Do vo* feel it would he possible if Congress so de- 
cided to reorient the.se existing agencies and turn them into anjig^noy 
at the local level concerned and organized to cope with JJt^ problems 
of rural development, ocare we going to need to find^some other entity 
to undertake this responsibility? ^^^^ 

Mr. Bonner. I think with some reorj;amzation and directives within 
• the Department of Agriculture ijuich of this could be accomplis*hed. 
But as I pointed out previojaal^, the fact that within one oVganizatioo 
the three action progrMrts can go without coordination shows part of 
the problem — I am told is legislative, too, not all administrative. So 
it may be thflt some.correction needs to be made to the actual legisla- 
tive enactments. , 
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I am not familiar cnoucrh with tlios(^in detail T nnaerstand the legis- 
lation on a<2:ricnlt\ire is what 

Seuafor Bkllmox. Do you think it would be possible to teach sonw 
,of these old do^ some new tricks ? • i u i 

Mr. BoNNEK. Yes; because we are willing to stay with the rural 
eople and again I reiterate, longevity, knowledge of local problems, 
id people may be lu^ve important than highly sophisticated 
l!^\rograin.s. 

[Senator HrMiMiip^^fln otlyer words, retraining? 
iMr. BoN'XF.R. E^ainin^ would be very probable and practical. 
^Senator B^jCmon. I am not sure Congress has ever told these indi- 
viduals Jjjf^yli a ve a i-espon^ibility other than their narrow field. 
^ "^oNNF.R. Right; thati is true, 
ifenator IFi MrnuKY. Riglit, like with us. 
vSvnator Bkllmon. I would like to^nsk one additional question. 
I)fr>.you have any thoughts as. to what it would requite, what action 
is rtAquired from Tongress to stop, and hopefully revei*se, the rural 
urba\\i rni^ration \ ^ 

BoNXKR. We did make one suggestion in terms of perhaps al- 
l()wii|^ the Feder«-1 Re.serve Board totgive a lower discoiuit rate, foij. 
(•xami[)lr. to industry to lot-ate or operate in the dispersed area, bc^awse, 
as ali>'ady couuneuted, the problem of granting special inducements to 
indusilry is that once this becomes nationwide we have ho special in- 
ducenjients \\\ terms of tliei^r deciding on location any more. In fact, we 
niiglitlibe giving away by special inducement some of our tax base any- 
way. I^o maybe other techniques might be used to encourage p«)ple to 
cojiie jjnto the local areas, keep the tax base down, but encourage them 
from ti nadonal standpoint. ' . 

Senllitor I^ellmdx. Arkansas wjis one of the first States to use indus- 
trial Wonds. Has this worked to the advantage or disadvantage of the 
l(K*al l^overnment ? 

MriT BoxxER. From the reports of the State they believe that it ]>as 
woi-W/hI to the advantage. * ' " 

Senator lli mphkky. I think we will have to let you go. Thank you 
vervwnuich. ' "^^^s^ 

We will be hack to hear our next witness, Mr. Eewis*- 
(At tlii^? |)()iut in the hearing a short recess was taken.)" 
euatbr III MiMiriEV. Dr. Lewis, we welcome you. You are with^i^^^-^ 
ional Phiuuiug As.sociation, I believe, the chief economist? 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILFRED LEWIS, JR., CHIEF ECONOMIST, 
^ NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Lkwis. That is correct. 

Senator IIi mimiuev. May I just say that many is the time tl/at I 
have been pri\^leged to have the reports of the National Planning 
Association and always welcome them. They are very welcome, very 
authoritative, and well documented. ^ - 

We are plea.^ed to have you. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Senator. ^ 
The National Planning Association is a nonprofit research 
organization. ; . . 
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XPA has some res])eciable civdentials in analyzing and forecastin«r 
regional economic and dem()irrji])iiic trends in tlie T'nited States. We 
are also doii]^ a survey of recent research in the field of poi)ujation 
distnbution. However, XPA (hA»s Jiot at this time h<i^ve any ofllcial 
institutional views, or opinions on poi)uhui<)n j;olicv. 1 am, (iierefore, 
speaking only for myself today. 

Amerieans have been movinn: from eountrvside to city and from 
city to suburbs for many (Uvades now. Since the l>est ei'lncuied and 
economically most active UKMubers oi scx'iety are the ones most ij>- 
clined tomove, rural ai'eas and small towi\s over lar<ro regions of the 
country are. left with populations relatively more in need of public 
seiwice { because of age or [)(>yerty) while thelocal tax base is shrinking. 

At the same time, our largest eities seem plagued by i)overty, erime, 
congestion, and pollution. It is uiulerstaudable, therefore, ibat atteii- 
tion is being given to tite possibility of designing more balaueed pat- 
terns of nat!r)nal growtii. It is by' no. means obvioiis, ho\Vever, thot 
wc have .yet discovered the right 'i)olicies, or even that we are nbout- 
to disi'over^them. In fart, I ain not sure that the' right (juestions are 
being viskeil. Hefr)n' nuikiug a few positive sugirestions, h»t n^e run 
down a few i)oints>liat siuadd.be ke])t in uiiudi some of thenuverV 
obv )us, others plMjiiiy> less so, and this is one of the nu)ie obviouV 
ones. 

, 1. It is (dear tbat, so long as Mu* iim^J^H-r of farnuMs requi-rc^il to feed 
the {^niterl ami (>xport marbet^S continue to (h^'line, the T.S. 

population will coruinue to become iucreasinirl v urbauixed. This is 
not due to failure by agriculture. KaTnor, it is due to tbeii- outstandimr 
succe>s. ' , 

Aorricultural i)ro(lucti vi^ty has iri{'reased nuu'h more raj)idly tlian 
that in the average industi-ies in the Ijiited States, and the alterna- 
tive from that is that we need fewer and fewer farmers to feed our 
own population and meet om* export commitments. 

It is.iK)t the largest cities tiiat are growing, TT.S. po{)ulation 
groAvth is concerned in medium-sized cities and in tl^^'uburban frin<res 
of the large cities, 

?u Any f)olicies which aiiifically raise the rate of growtii of some 
cities must by the same token artifida^lly reduce the rate of growth of 
other (Mties, and while there are many places that have more social 
problems than they waY*^! know of lu) city that ^iitks it has (oo many 
jobs OI' too much income. X ' 

4. The problems that we associate Avith large cities— crime, poverty, 
congestion, pollution — are problems of crime, poverty, congestion, aiul 
xtllution, not population problem?. can and nm.-t* attaclc aivas, ami 
iuns directly wherever they exist, in either rural or urban areas, and 
atteniptinir to move people around or redir(»ct growth is a crude, in- 
direct, ineflicient, and probably iuelFectiye way to attack these prob- 
lems. 

If we concentrate on srimulating growth elsewhere, tluui I ilunk 
that attempting to move people around will probably leave the cities 
with the same problems they have noAv, and fewer jobs and lower in- 
come? than they \vould otherwise have. 
^V"*. The ])altern of po]uilation growth we experience is t^ie result of 
lf)Cation decisions made by milli^. s of individual firms and peo])le, 
all of AvlH)m at lea^t hope to better their condition by 'moving, and 
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most of whom probably do. ()*f course, private and social costs and 
benefits may not coincicleMf some of the costs of moving are borne by 
society ratlier than the private parties doing the moving. 

Pollution and congestion ai'o examples of external costs which are 
thought by some to result Trom excessive urbanization — for example, 
/urban immigrqints iinpose oh other members of society some of the 
costs of moving. Most economists reconun^d trying to put external 
' costs lik'^ pollution and congestion back onto the parties causing theiji, 
for this would lead to a closer correspondonce of private and sociial 
costs and benefits, aiid this in tuni would help create a situation where 
private decisions would be much more likely to lead to a socially opti- 
mun^ pattern of populati(m distribution. 

(>. Ptltthig pollution and congestion costs back on the parties caus- 
ing them wouUt lead to a more socially optimum pattern of population 
distril)util)ri, liut "it is not riear that this wouhl retard the rate of 
V growth of large urban^ireai^. On the c(uitrary, it might have the reverse 

V. * effect. The reason for this is that such unpleasant aspects of urban 
life do tend to raise the rate ("if salaries and wages that must be offered 
to get peo[»le to take city jobs and this in turn raises business costs 
compared to more pk»asant environments and discourages firms from 
' locating in cities or even in th« case of New York City encourages 
them to leavi^ at a fairly rapid rate. 

If we charged polluters for the pollution costs tliey now impose 6a 
the society, we would reduce pollution greatly aiul drive the more 
highly polluting industries out of the city altogether. This would 
tend to reduce jobs in those industries, but after the relative wage 
effects take place, may tend to provide a more than offsetting increase 
ill jobs in otlier cleaner industries, and hence in population. 

7. The evidence on cost of providing public services in cities of 
ditfere.nt sizes is far from clear. Large cities spend more. But part of 
this isjiighe^^ workloads that happeitto be located in those cities not 
caused by city size, and another part of the difference is greater quan- 
tities aUcl higlier ([uality of public servi^e, iu)t higher cost. 

To state that a little differently, welfa^'e i-ecipients in New York 
City live betfer than welfare recipients in other places. 
Senator IIi MeiiREY. You really believe that ? ^ 
Mr. Lewis. I think we have a higher taste for public service, yes, sir, 
in inner cities. 

Senator ITumphrey. We will come back to you a little later. 
Mr. r.i'AVis. Xew Yorkers have more expensive tastes; it is not all 
just difference in cost. 

yo one to my knowledge lias attempted to calculate with any (^re 
the part* if any* which is higher cost. 

P(»ople are not all alike, and differ greatlv in their tastes and 
preferences. It is unlikely that there is one kind of environment that 
would ai)peal to c\tiryonc. This raises a serious question in my mind 
about the right of Government to take over location decisions that are 
now made privately. It seems to me that Government policy should 
mains open^ jtiul tluit people arft assisted in rather than hindered from 
It is not iui openjmd shut case even in the direction of effect in this 
relocating to environments they would persoTially prefer. 

ITowever. such a policy I hasten to add should be coupled with a 
policv of putting external costs like pollution and congestion back on 
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the private parties who are making location choices now without con- 
fronting some of the iniportant costs that they generate. 
• 9. There is considerable evidence that most urbaii places of less 
than 50,000 population that are not close to other larger cities are 
going to c(mtinue to stagnate or decline in population rather than 
reach a point where tlv^ir growth would begin to accelerate, and that 
It would be very, veiy expensive to attempt to revei'se the powerful 
natural forces that are causing this. Of cotirse, if enough money were 
, available, we could create another New York City in the middle of 
the desert. 

Taxpayers might legitimately complain about the wisdom of such 
a strategy, however. 

Senator Humphrey. We would not want to do that. 

Mr. 'Lkwts. Since most small towns are likely to decline in popula- 
tion anyway, and since this causes serious fiscal imbalances between tnxv 
bas^e and ro(|uirements for social services in those areas, a strong case 
can ho nirde foi" Federal aid to help such towns "die gracefully," as 
son)(;()!ic luis put "it: that is, a larger Federal contribution to welfai'e 
and other pul)lic service costs, aids to outmigration, and greate;- ef- 
forts to train local residents in skills they can successfully market in 
larger urh;ui places. 

10. A final problem deserves mention. Even if we cotild reach a 
national concensus on a more desirable pattern of groA\th than the 
one that .seems to be taking place anyway, it is far from clear what 
policies there are that we could afford that would bring about the tar- 
get pattern. 

The tax f^Jubsidit^s and industrial* developm^ aid that many states 
have used may have attracted sonle industries/buijvlio can say wliat 
size cities in what re^jjion of the countiy those industries would have 
<rone to in the absence of those incentives? Higher levels of welfare 
benefits in the large cities are thought by some to attract migrants 
frmn the countryside, but other analysts think raising welfare levels 
in rural areas would stimulate rather than. regard outmigration.* 

Tt is not an open and sliut case even in the direction of effect in this 
case. 

T apologize for raising so many problems, and offerin g so fe w an- 
swers. I only ^nter a plea that this is a very complex question in whTcTi 
the forces at work, are not entirely what they appear to be on the 
sui'face. 

T would also urge that people are more important than places — that 
wo should address our policu^s to making people better off wherever 
wo find them, both in rural and urban areas|rf we do that, do we really 
need to wori'y so much about where they dioose to live? 

Thank yon. 

Senator irrMrirRKr. Before T make a comment in reference ^to a 

critical analysis of yoiu- statement, let me .say T thoroughly agree with 
your stg^ement. It seems to me Government policy should rather aim 
to insure the greatest {)6ssible variety of sources remain open, that 
people are assisted rather than hindered from relocating to environ- 
ments they prefer. That pait of'your statement T think is very con- 
structive, but T think all tlie other part of your statement contradicts 
what you have said here. 
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Then the last part; that is, we should address our policies to making 
people better off where we find them in both lura and urban areas; 
in (5her words, do we really need to worry about llliere they choose to 

^^^I think it is clear we do not want any compulsion, but I do think 
there is some evidence that relates, for example, to space and popula- 
tion and living conditions. I mean, the amount of physical space, an' 
space, walking space, transportation space, and the health of the peo- 
ple and possibly their hajlpiness. Individuals have different tastes, as 

vou put it. , , _j. i J- 

" You have a statement here that touches on the cost of providing 
public services in cities of different sizes. However, R is far from clear. 
We have liad festimony here giving. specifics. There is a good deal of 
evidence that the cost of educational services in the metropolitan area 
the size of New York is much higher and not necessarily better educa- 
tion than you would get in Dubuque, Iowa, and the cost of police 
service in metropolitan New York or Philadelphia much higher than 
vou would find in Rochester, Minn. 

I believe there are differentials. That does not mean people want to 
l^ve in Rochester or Dubuque. I am talking per capita costs, too. 

Mr Lewis Part of the problem is these big cities are working with 
much' tougher ciistomerH. ^hey, too, in fact spend more per person to 
educate and they may not have as good an output at the end of the 
-ocess, but it seems to me that is no critique of the city; that is. it 
you took those same people and spread them out m another ai-ea you 
would have the same educational problem. 

Senator BEixMON^Mr. Chairman, may I interject 

Senator Hbmphret. Yes. , > 

Senator IMxMox. Where do these tougher customei-s come fiom. 
Didn'talotofthepi come from rural areas* , , ^ . 

Mr Lewis I think the ones that ai-e probably the toughest custom- 
er^ for the educational institutions, yes, are recent migrants from 

^^sSIato? BeIlmon. Why does it cost so much more to take care of 
them in an urban setting than it does in a rural area ^ 

Mr Lewis. Is it clear that they were getting the same educationa 
serJr.es inthe area they came from, sir? I really do not know that 
there has been a really ^^areful stud; of that. We have impressions 
but I tMnk a lot of the people who move from rural districts, the runil 
South to large cities thU even after they have made the move, and in 
spite of all the problems that we are very conscious of in the cities, 
tC are better off. It might M worthwhile asking them sometime. 

fenator Htt3iphret. f think that there is a great ^e^^ [^^^ f.^ 
improvement of educational facilities, for example, and health facili- 

*^'|^a?we are hoping to find is that if you update and mociernize 
se ™ in rSSl a^, medical services, health .services transporta- 
tioTservice™cultural 'facilities, recreational facilities, that you start 

'TalToFtrtU'rSks that the city is all bad. To the contrary, 
there are many parts of the city that are very beautiful and worthwhile. 
Bui I do ffive there is some evidence tkt indicates that there are 
optimum populations, population sizes. 
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When you crowd — as smnebody pointed out theie not long ago — 
that if the other four boroughs of New York City had the same density 
population as ITarlem all 200 million An^^ericans could l>e put in those 
. other foin- boroughs. You cannot live a happy, constructive life^witli 
that kind of population density'. 

I think it is pretty well known that no matter how much welfare 
you put in, it does not necessarily lead to liappiness — I mean, even to 
health, even to jobs. 

Your point Xo. 1) is tliat there is considerable evidence that most 
url)an' places of less than 50^000 population that are not close to other 
large cities are going to continue to stagnate or decline in population. 
'\A'hat evidence do you have? I liave read recent reports that these sized 
cities are the ones that are growing. 

Mr. Lkwis. Legs than 50? - i 

Senator Humphrey. Considerable evidence~7T— 

Mr. Lkwis. I think rapid^rowt^i 

Senator HuMtiiRKY (continuing^). Of less^lian 50,000 population, 
yes. Let us take a cit^• of 25,000* Do you tliipk it has stagnated?; Do 
you think Saint Cloud, ^linn., lias stagnated, Maiikota, Minn^, I>a- 
Crosse, Wis. ? 

Mr, Lkvvis. Sir, I do not carry the statistics around with me, but 
this is something on which the s.tatistics are not yet available and there 
has been a substantial aniount of investigation on the conditions under 
which cities of diflPerent sizes tend to gro\y more or less rapidly, that • 
is. on -what relationship they berti^ to otl\er larger urban placi| 

The f)laces that are less !han 50,06o people that are gr,qwin^rapidiy 
are by and large ones within tlie commuting orbit or other larger * 
urban places. ^ 

Senator IIumphrky. I saw^a report in ihe T^.S. News & World 
Eepoit wliere there were certain economists and demographers tliat 
were advising the Government that their attention should be applied 
to cities of 200.000 or over, stating that Federal aids made available 
to cities under that were not productive and would not be of much 
help. 1 saw tliat statement abojit dying gracefully. That goes over like 
a lead balloon. Why slioiild Marshall, Minn., which is a damn sight 
better city than most places T have been in, die^gracefullv or have a 
Federal policy that would indicate it should die' gracefullv ? What is 
this nonsense about dying gracefully ? 

^fr. Lewis. I do not know that this policy would fit anv particular 
city that you would pick out. I am sure that everv comniunitv has its 
own special character and problems. But a lot of' these small places I 
think have been stagnant for some time, and most of the people in 
them know tliat. Tlie younger people will liave left for the city by and 
large, the population tends to be aged, and it does tend to be a high 
per capita requirement for social services. 

Senator Humphrey, What size town are you talking about? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I am talking about a lot of towns in this size ran^^e 
of under 50,000. , 

Senator Humphrey. You just have not been around. Can I just be 
very frank with you. If they are in trouble thert^dOiere are policies 
that ought to be activated that will get them out of troiible. My good- 
ness, are you gomg to tell. me— I have been around this count ry*a great 
deal, some of the most beautiful communities in America are towns of 
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20,000. 25,000, 35,000, IH.OOO. 10,000, beautiful places where they have 
industries. What they need is more. . , w * 

"What I am worried about is not that tliey are in trouble, a lot ot 
towns are in trouble, but that thev should die {rracef ully. 

Are you advocatinfj Federal policy that would permit ttiem to die 

on the Vine? . ^ . n .[ 

Mr. Lewis. What I am advocatinn;, Senator, if we focus on the neo- 
ple in those places it is not at all clear to me that we help them best 
by trying .to make each and every one of those places a booming 
metropolis. . 

Senator IIttmpiirky. No. no. just pood livinp conditions. 

Mr. LEms. It might very well help them bv giving an additimial 
level of support over and above what the l(«al tax base does, tor 
example, let us sav we give welfare payments for retired members 
of the communitv. and we help the younger members of the community 
by giving them 'the skilL which they can market and obtain higher 
wages elsewhere. . v * „ 

^^cnator ITrMPnuTY. 0f course wp Vant skills, of course we want 
training and good welfare benefits and social security. Bi^t are you 
telling me that a person, if he gets a marketable skill, that vou cannot 
have an industrv within the areii that can utilize that skill ? Are you 
tc11in<' me that a ^Vorker in \ew York is paid what he is paid is better 
otr than a worker in ^lankato. :Minn. ? T just do not believe it. 
1 <ruess we have to cast a vote. We will be back again shortly. 
r\t this point in the hearirig a short recess was taken.) 

Senator Bei.i.mox. Mr. Lewis. Chairman Humphrey is detained on 
the phone. He asked me to go ahead and continue the hearings until 

^'VtouW like to continue a few questions the chairman has asked 
vou re«rarding vour statement on page 4 about the policy of putting 
ex ernal costs like pollution and congestion back on the private parties. 
T am curious in your analvsis of costs of government and cities as re- 
iVted to costs in the rural areas of the smaller towns whether you con- 
fer tLflct "hat manv of the costs of urban centers, for instance, 
here in Washington, are borne by the Federal Treasury. 

For instancerwe 'are building here now, as l^-r"-.- '^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
svstem. some 90 miles, that.is ffpip- to cost about $2 billion. Ihe cost 
of this has been borne by the Federal Treasurj'. 

Do vou consider those kinds of matters when we are comparing 
co^t'f of services between smaller cities and the urban centers » 

Air T KWis Well. I think the costs of something like transportation 
unless vou can show that it generates social benefits, is something that 
.society at large will have to pay for. ■„ ^ » 

.Senator Bfjxmon. You say .society at layge will pay for < 

Mr Lewls. I sav unless you can show that a system like a subway 
cronerates some diverse benefit, unless that is the case, I think the costs 
of transportation ought to be borne ultimately by the people using it 
This would be a consistent policy. If we have to have a subwav to get 
around the city, that is the cost of congestion, and that ought to be paid 
for bv subway users. * „ ; 

Seiiator Bellmon. You would recommend Congress not appropri- 
ate money for tliese mass transit systems ? 

Mr. Lewis. I think one can make a distinction between repayable 
advances and outright permanent subsidies. That is, it is very hard for 
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any bne locality tc accumulate the capital'necessaiy for large social 
investments. I ^o not think our capital markets are that perfect. I 
could see a case for a Treasury loan to get the -thing started, but I do 
think those costs ought ultimately to be paid by the people using the 
system. Otherwise, you would have a national policy of encouragin«r 
people to move to the city, and hiding some of the costs of that move 
from them. I would be as opposed to that as I would the opposite of 
not encouraging them to move. 

Senator Bellsion. But for niany years' it has been the national policy 
to furnish Federal support for mass transit systems and urban wel- • 
fare progrqjns and for urban airports and many other facilities that 
vou are saying now should be borne by the local citizens; have we 
been wrong? 

Mr. Lewis. To some extent. In the case of urban mass transit, the 
Pederai Government is only redeeming the mistakes it generated a 
decade or t^o ago when it decided particularly through its housing 
programs and its highway progtams to encourage people to move to 
tne suburbs. In that way, it managed to mess up the economic iife of 
these large cities to a very large extent. A lot of wha^jve call urban 
problems are— but by no means all of them— cQnsequ^es of Federal 
Jjovernmeift intervention into the economic configuration of these ur- 
ban areas a decade or two'ago. 

_ Senator BELLMo>f. You mean to say if we had not had some of the 
l-ederai housing programs and urban renewal that we would not have 
suburbs v' 

Mr. Lewis. I think we would not be having this unplanned, sprawl- 
ing, enormous suburban configuration that surrounds large cities, yes, 

^ Senator Bellmon. Are we in the process of spending vast sums of 
federal money to preserve a living system or living pattern that in 
your judgment is not viable? Should we not build a mass transit sys 
to'^ontiLT? possible for the movement of people to the suburbs 

Mr. Lewis. WeU, it is not clear to me that the effect of an urban 
mass transit system would be to encourage suburbanization. The effect 
r£ I T °* suburbanization or at least suburban 

sprawl-the automobile kind of suburban sprawl that we have now. 
It might very well change the pattern of urban growth from sprawl- 
if o2 *° sprawling in certain transportation corridors, 

Senator Bellmon. It strikes me there is a feature we are overlook- 
ing, and that IS that there should be some thought given, and peSaps 
nHjE". responsibility for?ie]S 

individuals to live m an environment that contributes to their maxi^ 
mum production capacity. In other words, this i^ea of havinrthe 
people workmg m Sfanhattan and live in Connecticut and New jfrsev 
and- spend an Eour and a half each way on a mass transit conveyaTce 
JaTon ia?n£;^ '""^^^ -™-tions and the tral^^f. 

I am not sure that many of those jobs could not be performed in 
S die gracSffjJ commumties you have just said ought to be allowed 
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Mr. Lewis. I think ii grertt many linns importing tliat work would 
agree witli yon. As you laiow, tlioy are leaving Manhattan for the 
countryside and many other places. 

One^of the things that has happened very noticeably in the last 
decade is the movement very far away from the large eastern cities 
of tlie home offices of many companies. American Express has its na- 
tional office in J^hoenLx, Ariz. A number of the publishing companies 
have moved to places like Boulder, Colo. So a lot of the movement 
of the kind that you seem to be recommending is already taking place, 
and I do not want my reinarks to be misinterpreted here. 

I am not for or against one or uno^ier kind of place. What I am 
saying is that we ought to concern ourselves with people rather than 
])luces, and if we do that then the ])laees will look out for themselves. 
Jt takes tiuvj. for tliesa adjustments to take place. • 
" I do think that people making location changes, so long as we are 
not hiding some of the costs and j^enefits of the move from them, are 
better able to bring us to a socisrlly optimum pattern than by plaster* 
ing a map on the wall and as a matter of government policy saying 
wouldn't it be nicer to have this configuration rather than, that. It is 
like planning a national economy; it is something that is infinitely 
complex and I think it defies the ability of planners and economists 
to j^ist draw an optimum. 

In the case of the national economy, we have decided as far as pos- 
sible to let the private decisionmakers respond to the costs and bene- 
fits and see what gets produced. 

Senator Bellmo>5. Mr. Chairman, that is^all. 

Senator HuMrHRkY. I am going to thank the witness. We are going 
to recess the hearing. The next witness has accomodated ns. 

We will meet in room 324, Old^ejiate Office Building, that is the 
Committee oij Agriculture and i'orestry, its regular room. It is a 
little closiM- to^the Senate floor anO^it will save ns a little time. 

We will see you there at 2 o'clock. 

Thank you very much. Tliank you. 

(AVhereupon, at 12:30 p.m. the subcommittee rece.ssed. to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. on the same day.) 

AFTERXOOX SESSION 

Senator Bellmon. The chairman has been detained and has asked 
that I go ahead and convene the hearing. 

AVe will call our first witness, Mr. Herbert J. Bingham, executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Municipal League for tha National League 
of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

STATEMENT OF HERBERT J, BINGHAM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, NASHVILLE, TENN.,* REPRE- 
SENTING THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES ANl) THE U.S. CON- 
FERENCE OF MAYORS 

Mr. Bingham. Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to testify on behalf 
of the National League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 
They present a united front in behalf of the development of national 
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growth policy because their members consist of municipalities in 40 
tates ranging from villages to the larger cities. One reason for this 
solidarity arises from the vision our leadei-s in municipal governments 
have as to what our Nation will be like in 30 years tvom now if 
another 100 million more Americans flood the metropolis, while rural 
smalltown America reverts to an abandoned wasteland. 

Our image of the future is certainly not improved by the prospect 
of locating this growing horde of urbanites in the same type of 
/sprawling no man's land of unplanned and poorly served new urban 
development which ior 25 yeai's has been spreading out across the 
hinterlands of urban centers of every size. 

The league and the conference-'are encouraged that this new sub- 
committee, under its chairman^s energetic leadership, is pressing for- 
ward to implement title IX of the Agriculture Act of 1970. As the old 
urban cities falter, and they are faltering, there is an imperative and 
widely accepted need to formulate new programs and improve old ones 
to insure maximum development of our rural areas. 

At is anniaal meeting earlier this week, the Conference of Mayors 
resolved that the Domestic Affairs Council and the President should 
demonstrate a grater sense of urgency in fulfilling title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1970 mandating that they 
recommend to Congress a national urban gioivth policy. 

Also, the mayore suggest that Congress refrain from engicting piece- 
meal legislation affecting' elements of national growth polifcy until the 
administration's report is submitted. 

The urbanization of noiimetropolitan areas has for some 15 years 
been a recognized aspect of rural development attracting major atten- 
tion and resources of the Natioi\al Government, even the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Political realities reconimen^l that the Congi ess a^nd State legislative 
bodies give unified consideration wherever possible. to all of the four 
^major segments involved in Mie urbanization process — the metropoli- 
tan central city, the huiltup silburban community of today, these corn- 
fields and wooden hillsides that will soon be the suburbs of tomorrow, 
and the small urban center of various sizes- in so-called rural areas of 
our Nation. This is why a fragmented approach in the Congress alarms 
all who hope for truly significant Federal urbanization programs. 
^ This is why our* two organizntions of municipal officers view with 
deep concern the splitting of so-called special revenue sharing for 
urban programs into a special urban develdpfient fund for standard 
metropolitnn stntistical areas with priority for cities above SOyOOO and 
a sepnrate rural development fimd and program for municipal and 
, countv governments in nonmetropolitan areas. 

Wliv not one fund for areas of all sizes? Ts it not better to continue 
an urban renewal, ^pen space or a water and sewer program for urban 
communities of all sizes everywhere? , The so-called general revenue 
sharinjr advocated by the National League of Citioi? and the U.S^ Con- 
ference of MaA^ors would provide a share of those additional Federal 
moneys for urban communities of all sizes in both tnetrppoHtan and 
ruT'al areas. 

it not sound political and legislative stratecry and just good 
publif* administration to limit separafe and spoHalized programs to 
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deal with specialized conditions I Anyone can understand for example, . 
why New York City n'eeds more funds for hiw enforcement when its 
per capita cost of policing is 10 times that of even the largest cities 
of my own State. It is understandable, on the other side, why niia» 
areas really need the type of additional Federal grants and loans pvo- 
vitled by EDA for industrial parks and basic water, sewer and trans- 
portation facilities to serve inclustry. 

The realities of public finance are that the older urban areas, es- 
pecially the central cities, particularly have extraordinary costs for 
social services and physical renewal while newly urbanizing suburbs 
and growhig rural area urban centers experience enormous costs lor 
instaTling and upgrading utilities, schools, transportation, and other 
physical facilities to support urbanization. 

it is no mystery at all as to what resources and programs mtist 
provided to urbanize and develop the rural areas of our country. We 
must deal with these components : economic and industrial, human and 
social welfare, and physical planning, and public facilities. 

To maximize industrial and other economic development in small 
urban communities requires a set of tools wlwch has been aini)ly tmited 
and demonstrated bv such Federal agencies as EDA, SB.A, FSDA 
J and others. These include .services and financial incentivf^s to invest- 
ment in production facilities such as tax (Mvdits, below market interest 
rate loans, the subsidy of public facilities to service industrial and 
tourist .sites, i)rovision of specialized job training stA vices, improving 
transportation facilities as in the A])palackian regional program, de- 
lib(Tate vocational choices in governmental procurement and fatMlitirs, 
te(*hnical assistance and services to business :nid local develo])njent 
groups, Fedyal program coordination with State and local eHTorts— to 
mention soi/e of the more important ones. The sponsorship of formal 
and thorough economic development planning in localized an^is. as m 
the EDA program, introduced scientific knowledge that has n\ateriid'y 
strengthened local development activities. 

Until recently the availability and quality of manpo\ver in rural 
areas have been severely reduced by the enormous attraction of lariro 
urban centers. There is now a favorable rural balance in this' inde- 
finable longing deep in the human heart. Again, we know ho\y to 
provide many of the essentials for an adequate, skilled, and efficient 
labor force — tested in numerous .Federal, State, and local programs for 
rural communities. Among the more important onfs are loan guar- . 
antees and subsidies for housing, State and Federal efforts to (^<^cen- 
tralize vocational, technical, and college level educational institutioius, 
various manpower training programs, greater uniformity and adc- ^ 
quacy in public assistance and welfare, hospital and health servi(*es. 

In my own State in only 8 year^ we have constructed 43 new State- 
operated area vocational, technical, and collegiate institutions within 
commuting distance of every section. 

Finally, a Federal-municipal partnei-ship in improved public serv- 
ices and facilities has been implemented in a great variety of th- pro- 
grams by numerous agencies. This has enabled hi*«dreds of small 
urban centers throughout the country, including more than 60 in iny 
own State, to secure federally assisted rural telephone and ehvtric 
systems, airports, Hill-Burton hospitals, nursing IVomes. loans and 
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grants for various types of critical public facilities including gas, 
water, sew.age disposal, recreational facilities, community^centers, and 
many others. . 

Many new scientific i^ystems have been fostered by these Federal 
programs, including comprehensive plauning and workable programs, 
urban transportation planning for Uirge and small urban centoi^, eco- 
nomic development planning, multicounty regional ]ilanning, the de- 
velopment center concept of economic planning, 'and many fields of 
. f uit^tional planning. • ' 

Larra use planning and control systemsrhave been fostercKl, ranging 
from sfoning, subdivision regulations, highway right-of-way reserva- 
ti()n.y long-range capital budgeting to serve anticipated land uses, 
et cetera. ' * • 

Xow, to a large extent we liave really perfected these methods and 
te<'}miques and programs, but we need a better delivery system, both 
At the Federal level and the local level, and even at the State level, too. 

r will not s^y too much about delivery system at tlie Fedet^al level. 
There have been a number of suggestions made. We wiP have to 
improve the receiving capabilities of our local communities, and a 
lot can be ddne about this. I think that one. of the new major emphases 
our Federal programs should be to improve community manage- 
ment capabilities of all the resources which they have to utilize — 
FederaL State, loca}, public, private — in order to maximize their 

\])otential for economic development. We ouglit to have possibly a 
new federally supported management iniprovonient program for small 
conmiimities,- 

\Seuator, on July 1 we introduced in Tennessee on an ex})erimental 
basis an intensified management assisfHnce smice to 18 small cities 
located in rural areas. They have 'entered into a contract with the 
Univf rsity of Tennessee to secure certain management services. These ^ 
communities will be 'paying for half the costs of an expert city 
manager, backed up by a team of expert consultants in about eight 
different fields, ranging frompubliic finance to general policymaking. * 

• They are going to have available to the mayor, the city manager, city 
council, and department heads the finest municipal management teams 
in the country, ones if emploved individually would cost in excess of 
$1:'»0,0()0 apiece. 

. Small communities need such assistance to help solve some insoluble 
problems they do not know what to do about. This is the sort of thing 
we really need in these rural communities across this country. ^ 

Senator Bellmox. How has this team been put together? Is this a 
federally funded project? 

Mr. Bingham. Yes, sir; we are funding about half of it from title ^ 
I of the Higher Education Act, 1966, and the rest from State and 
municipal .funds. 

Senator Beixmon. Are these services going to be available to the 
communities on some cost-free basis, or do they pay for services? 

Mr. Bingham. They will pay half the cost of one management con- 
sultant about $15,000 a year. It will cost aoout $30,000 a year to finance 
this one man ind-give him the necessary backup, including travel, 

• clerical personiiel, and so forth. » ^' 
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I >voiil(l be glad to send a copy of our a)ntract with tliese 16 cities. 
Abo*it ei^ht or nine cities have already sighed the contract. I feel that 
we can ])ist pour all the resources and money in the world down on 
these small communities, but if they do not know liow to use it, what 
has it accomplished? 

Senator Bei<lmox, Could you send a copy of this contract so we can 
have it in^ur files? 

Mr. Bingham. I will be glad to. 

Of course, we are talking about better concepts, better organization ^ 
for the categorical aid programs, which has been discussed with grow- 
ing interest in the Congress for the last 4 or 5 yeai*s. We are talking 
about intensification of these various programs. Certainly one objec- 
tive, the intensification and improvement of these existing functional 
categorical aid f)rograms, should be pursued by the Congress and by 
the Chief Executive. 

The President's special-revenue proposals confront urban leaders 
with a dilemma. They have long urged general reduction of the cate- 
gorical'nid approach by consolidation of the functional programs into 
])rna(l blof k gnints to be used in accordance with local plans antl l)riori- 
ties. Specifically, the President's so-called specialrevenue-sharing plan 
for rural devf^lopment, provide^; ^jJlJOO million, incl)i(ling $179 million 
of new money, for municipal and county governments outside of stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas. It can be used for virtually any 
community development program or facility, without matching 
requirements. 

As far as tliese small cities are concerned, they are to lose the pro- 
grams eliminated by the urban development proposal — urban renewal 
model cities, and pthei*s — as'^well as those to be dropped by the rural 
fund, such as rural water and sewer funds, EDA public facility grants' 
and loans, the Appalachian ^Regional Commission aid, and others. 

Let us consider some further features. All of these funds go to 
the Governors, to be allocated to various local governments and pur- 
poses in accordance with the Governor's decision, under a very loose 
and general statewide development plan prepared with the advice of 
repi^esentatives of regional development planning districts. As a mat- 
ter of policy, the National League of Cities^^'opposes outright pro- 
gramatic block grants to States which turn city program discretion 
over to certain State response." 

Consider also whether the separation of Executive and legislative 
powers in the States is nht compromised when a Governor gains con- 
trol of large sums to be spent without the authority of the legislative 
branch and a balancing of interests that grows out of pressures and 
compromises of the legislative process. 

By contrast, the so-called urban development special revenue-shar- 
ing proposal of the President, provides for allocation of moneys 
among cities above 50,000 in accordance with a formula set forth in 
an act of Congress. 

Why such a radical diflFerence? Is a city of 40.000 materially differ- 
^ ent from one of 51,000 ? 

Another matter of greatest concern is whether the Governor will 
have the technological and a^dministrative capability and political 
detachment to respond to urban needs and the enotmous responsibiii- 
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ties of allocating linj^p^ funds amone; competing uses and juris^dic- 
tions. Are we to have a categorical aid bureaucracy developed at the 
State level replacing ^hat along the PolfeQipat^ 

In Tennessee, towns an^^ties receive somei $180 million annually 
of State shared taxes an^Fants — every penny of which is ullocated 
in accordance with a foiJ|Ua prescribed by le^shxtive act. The Gov- 
ernor e:!^ercises no control. I want to say he" does exorcise an enormous 
influence of wli^it goes into those laws, but we tried there to find how 
tlu'de moneys can be best used and have either made block grants under 
a formula or shared taxes under a formula set forth by legislative act. 

Now, in a completely different field I would like 'to suggest that 
possibly tlie greatest contribution this subcommittee could make both 
to rural and urban America would be the development and installa- 
tif>n of a sound system or process for new urbanization. The annual 
quota of 3 million ''more Americans" will never find homes in glamor- 
ous now tovvns. Tliey will never be built without revolutionary changes 
in public and private developmental policies. 

Most of these enormous suj-ges iti people have in tlie past and will 
in the future be lured by quick land developers into the cottonfields 
of the South, tlie cornfields of the Midv^est, tho wooded hills of the 
East, and the orange groves of the Wes^t. It is in these vacant terri- 
tories ui'ound our cities and towns that new urbanization occurs and 
it happens in rural governmental juris^lictions governed by the tra- 
ditional county goveriMuent. In tliese rural areas, the biggest cro|:> ^f 
fanner^ aiul the Department of Agriculture is new cities. It starts 
along the nual roads and tlie rural water lines when a farmer con-' 
tinues to grow a field of corn down by 'the creek and plants a field of 
lu)u,^es up along the road. 

A typical example is the 14 county metropolitan regions encompass- 
ing at its center the consolidated metropolitan government of Xash- 
ville and Davidson County and 13 neighboring rural counties. A few 
days ago. the couiicil of governments for this region hold a S-day con- 
ference on new t()wns arkd new urbanization witli re])resentatives of 
tho metropolitan center and some 20 municipal governments in the 
r),0()0 to 40,000 population range located within a radius of HO miles. 

It was fouiul that the decade of the lOOO's brouglit rapid urbaniza- 
tion in tlie outlying rural counties with population gains as mucli as 
T) times greater than tlie metropolitan center in spite of its superior 
foim of government and ample vacant land for new development. 

For example, Senator, we are talking, about Oklahoma City with a 
jurisdiction of 535 square miles, over ^5 percent of which is vacant— 
yet it could not grow. 

Senator Bkllmox. Let me get it straight. They were actually leaving 
the city limits of Xashville ? 

Mr. Bi.viJKAM. They are going out ittto eight surrounding rural 
counties. 

Senator RKLLAroN. Even when there is still plenty of space in the 
•county? ' 
]Mr. BixGirAAf. Yes. 

Senator Bellmox. Why were they leaving? 

Mr. Bingham. .Cutrate competition. We got over 2,500 miles of 
rural waterlines mainly built by the Department of Agriculture and 
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in ,-o)iuM'a^e>^ hy III I). 'I'lieiv are no urban dovelopniei^t standiirde:, so 
'dUiiKj a rural read ai\<l rural waterline tliey build houses. Tbey can 
sa\ I' S2,iM)n to $5,000 5! lu)usu hy avoiding puttin«r in sewers and water- 
liiu- adt'ijuate sti eets and stol'in drnina^re and sidewalks and curb- 
iiii! iriittri* ami tlu' oiher -reciuirenients for standard 'Uri)au develop- 
lOfiM. tlu' kind w liicli i'vvvy villatre and t»\ery%Mt y of tins kind imposes 
upon n^'\^ dt'\ elnpinnit, upon tiie tM^ipoi'ale iVundaries of rite city 
(i.rnUMl, wlnii caileti snixlivision lobulations. Tliere are no stand- 
aid^ in the rural art'a^ out^i<k^ uncorporated nuniicipal boundaries. So 
\<»n have eiU I'ate dev^'lopnlent. 

Nfiiber are t lie '2o smaller out'lyiuir cities that \ uuuit ioned, ';!j:rowing. 
Tht» «»:rowth is cominfr in between. 

N«'\'i . rht^re i-^ no r»Mjuireinent foi* plaiininir. Tluue arc no land use 
«»;jitri»U. *rh»M'r :viv no ^ubdi\*isior. re,i.nrlntions. There are not any 
de^eiopnu n; standards at all, and there are no urban ry[)e facilities. 

The only thin^ js a to]) waterline, just enou^rk to ^et tap water. You 
< annoi li<;ht tires with it. You have ^ot septic tikiks instead of sewers 
and sp on. ^ 

Senator Bf.llmon'. You have REA? ^^^^'^i v 

Mr. Jhx(MiAM. Ye,s. we have elect rii^ggs^^ is ai^ umanized^iiea, hut 
not the urhan possibilities^. .^^^^ ' 

Senator Hellmov. Wlial absou^^fClice protection ? 

Mr. BiV(;uAM. Usually mj^r^^rprisinojly one of tlie bad develop- 
ments or thin«:rs tluit o^^^ff^that you do not plan for are major thor- 
ou^rhfares in {\\\ssfifno{ development. For example, you need a four- 
lane hi«£hw^i^5?^^fmi liave to bulldoze down a development on a country 
j;Qa^t=:*?f^et a lu*^hway. Maybe it will cost $'2 million a mile when 
you could luive both that extra held over there for a small 3ack of 

Moreover, development is not occurring in the 20 outlying small 
rirics. Iltither^ virtually all of the population growth and much of the 
iinhistrial and commercial ex])ansion is happening along the estimated 
•J..MH> utiles of rural water lines in the county — governed territory fall- 
inir between the metropolitan city and the small su])urhan cities. This 
development was without planning, without "land use controls, without 
subdivision regulations, witl^iit any devclopmenfal standards, and 
without urbaii-tyi)e pu])licfSTlities. 

Six years ago, the National League of Cities and the National Asso- 
riiUioii of Client ies joined in an intensive study of substandard urhan- 
i^^.ation in similar territories all across the country. The NLC & NAC 
the'n promulgated a joint policy statement recommending that the Fed- 
eral Government ^and, where they will, 5tate govei^iments impose 
standards for new urban development in rural as well as municipal 
>^ireas if any Federal funds and pro-ams are tc provide facilities en- 
couraging and supporting urbanization. 

Tlie general cqncept, spelled out in detail in the joint statement, is 
to impose the same type of workable program for community develop- 
ment upon these urbanizing rural territories as the Federal Govern- 
ment has already imposed on other urban areas that happen to be gov- 
erned by incorporated municipalities. 

Senator Bkij.mox. T^t me interrupt. T^t me ask you, are you saying 
that you are recommending that in order for a resident of Nashville 
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ton w«n. I- ^^^''•S ^'"""^ ^ ^^"^^^y ^'^^^ a ^"^-^l ^^ter lihe that 
Mr^T^n^.^ ? ^"^^^ gutter just like he would in the city ? 
mimfn^ ^^n^"?' Senator, what we are suggesting is we do what corn- 
^^^at itef r^^^^^,ty ^^-^as and some States. Just simply 
S \S.m4ll n. ^^^^ dev.elopment, it must meet thefee standard^ 
th^^^?^^^^^^ W situation would begin to take care of itself. In 
fwf P between those outlying communities, where 

EwPPnT>.«r^'^ and waterhnes, new towns should nou locate in be- 
«r i^oT- '^"""'^ stay agricultural. If somebody wants to go out, 

as sometimes happens, *nd foster a development where they aiTwill ' 
^IV"^ ""1^"^ adequate public faciliti^ they can do that. Other- 
f^^.?.^P"^^"t standards will force them to locate where these 
reamred facilities are available. ^ 

Senator Bellmon. You may proceed. " 
J Mr. Bingham. Senator, I am . really finishe jTere. TTnrrfr-kind' of 
hopped up my testimony. I better let you go 

likl totave^t'^''''' "^'^ '■^'^''''^ ^^"^ "^^y y""'' ^^"'^ 

Mr. Bingham. All right. ^^^^^ 

Failure to achie ve ^competent physical and social planning and in- 
stallation of public facilities, and constructive patterns of land use 
.?f. "^^^^^^^l and destructive results in building a new city of 
100 million population every. 35 years. It has been found that sub- 
standard urban development, upon reaching the maturity in congestion 
and eventual deterioration will cost three to five times as much as prop- 
erlv planned, regulated, and served development from the beginninor 

ihe policy adopted by the National League of Cities and U S. Con- 
ference of Mayors contain numerous wise and helpful recommenda- 
tions for improving tlie mtergovernmental programs of Federal, State 
and local governments. Everything governments have done heretofore 
has not been wrong nor has it been so right that constant improvement 
to meet intensifying difficulties in urban and rural life should not com- 
mand tiie most urgent attention of this subcomTwfftee and the. Congress. 

Senator Bellmon. Let me ask a couple of questions here. You men- 
tioned in your testimony that several years ago there was a movement 
on the pait of USDA to become 4 department of rural community 
affairs. 

Mr. Bingham. Yes. 

Senator Bellmox. Do you know why this movement did not succeed ? 

Mr. Bingham. Well, I think it did succeed some. USDA now Has 
control of rural water and sewer facilities and rural community plrn- 
ning and development. In fact, USDA pretty well became the Depai-t- 
ment of Urban Affairs for communities under 5,.500 population, par- 
ticularly through rural home mortgage financing. 

Senator Bellmon. Tou do work with some of the USDA agencies, I 
imagine? % 

Mr. Bingham. Yes. 

Senator Bellmon. It strikes me an association of these different pro- 
grams that none of them concern themselves with the total concept of 
rural development. You have the Farmers Home Administration mak- 
ing water loans and sewer loans and housing loans and operating 
loans, and then we have the other agencies, the Extension Service, that . 
the theory promotes dissemination of information to farmers^ But 
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there is not any agency I know about at the prcsiMit time that really 
has taken on the responsibility for total <*on('(»pt of rural (le\ elopment. 
Am I right or not ? 

Mi\ Bingham. Tluit is c(M'tainly true. Wo havo <^ot a lot of agencies 
and I mentioned some. We think some others have a role to play. 
Other depaitments have progranus that go into rural areas. 

What we ha^;c always thought in the National League of Cities 
and U.S. Conference of Mayoi's is that there should be agencies and 
programs dealing with urban problems, small urban as well as large 
urban; 

Senator Bkllmox. It seems to me you have come close to this with 
this management assistance service you are talking about. 

Mr. BiXGiiAM. That tries to strengthen the other end. You have 
got to have it right at b^th ends; that is, the adrfiinistration of these 
programs at the local artd national level should be somewhat more 
unified. 

They should have capabilities of putting all of these resources to- 
gether — no matter where they come from — to seivc tlie comnuuiity's 
objective and to take cave of the community's needs. 

Senator Bellmox. I assumed when you brought up the management 
assistance service }'ou might give us a little more information about 
how exactly it is structured and how it is financed and how it is staffed. 
But you do not have that in your statement. Would it be too nnicli of 
an imposition to ask you to furnish that to the committee ? 

Mr, BixoHAM. I will be pleased to do that. 

Senator Bkllmox. We will have to recess probably for 10 minutes 
until the chairmau or I get back. T have to goto vote. 

(At this point in the hearing a short recess was taken.) 

Senutor Httmpitrey, Mr. James Simpson, chairman of the Charles 
County Board of Commissioners, LaPlata, Md,. is our next witness. 

Mr. Simpson, proceed, and accept our apologies for having not been 
able to get you on the program according to schedule. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES SIMPSON, CHAIRMAN, CHARLES COUNTY 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONiiRS, LA PLATA, MD., ALSO REPRESENTING 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 

Mr. Snrrsox. Mr. diainuan and members of the committee, iny 
name is James Sim]).son. I am here todu}' in my capacity as the chan-- 
nian of the Board of ( V)!nmiss!oners of Charles County, Md., and 
as a representative of the National Assoeiati<^n of Counties. AVith me 
todav are Lairv K. Xaake and Peggy Sealey. legislative assistants 
for the National Association of Couiities. We will be available for 
([uestionsafter my formal statement. 

It is indeed a pleasure to appear before your subcommittee ^yhlch 
in itself represents a reeogniiion by the (\)ngress of tlu^ Vl^'^^^^ States 
of the need to plan for the future' of our rural romuuuiities, I would 
like to commend you genrlemen and your congressional colleagues 
for your leadei-ship ronrerning the rural, as well as urban, develop- 
ment and growth of our Nat ion. 

As a county commissionei* in a nu'aT area, T am of course primarily 
interested in'the actions of Congress as they a-elate to rural develop- 
nuMit. But I must also be conciu-ned about url)an problems and urban 
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needs, since I know t hat^hey (hrertly relate t.. ti.e problems .;f rural 
Amenca. e m ( harles ('oimty. Md.. have seen this intorrelationshii, 
«Mth the spillover of the Washinjrton. population into 

norf hern parts ot our count V. 

Even with this intrusion ..f urban life. ( i.arl.- C.untv is still 
primarily a rural area, dependent upon the tobacco ancf seafooil 
industries for its living. But J must sadly admit that (h.ese industries 
espemlJy tobacco farming, have declined in recent vcars. Thus! 
Charles County, like so many other rural areas ai-ound the l-'nited 
fetates. IS facing, at least to some degree, the problems of rural decav— 
rural unemployment, migration of the farm ^.oj.nh.i ion to the cities, 
lack of alternative industries. 

Toflay, 1 would like to disciuis with you some of the problems of 
Charles ( ouiity a.s they rehrte to the questions before vour subcom- 
mittee dealing vvith a balanced national growth policv, the need for a 
national rural develoiiinent program, and the administrations pro- 
posal tor i;ural community development special revenue sharin<r 



BALANCED GPO\VTir 



^atlonal Association of (\,unties, in its "American county 
platform, has strongly supported the concept of u balanced national 
grovvtli policy. Our imlicy is a recognition of tlve interrelated problems 
ot rural and urban growth. The major -problem as you gentlemen are 
well aware, ui twofold. On one hand there is an exodus of low income 
and unempfoyed agricultural workers to our central cities These 
agricultural workers, who now comprise only aliout T) iM-ivent of our 
Nations total populath.n, liave left and are leaving llie farms seekiu- 
jobs m the central cities, having been displaced by technological ad"- 
vance.s in agricullure. mining, and timbering. On the other hand, 
there is a corresponding migration of middle class antV lower middle 
cla.ss citizens tr„m the ccat..-l cities to the suburbs, including sub- 
divisions, so-called planned unit development.s and new towns They 
are fleeing the horrors of the central city for the amenities of sub- 
ui uan anctv(X)untry living." 

The problems of the central cities are tremendous. They have been 
well documented and we in rural America are conscious of their 
severity. 

But, we must also be conscious of the problems that have resulted 
trom the migration ^o suburbs and to rural communities suj roundin.' 
urban areas. These communities for the most part, become "county 
communities." AVe are willing to face these problems, but we need youV 
neip and we need }'our cooperation. 

The problems that I refer to are not the problems of an isolated runil 
community, but rather the problems of an area like Charles County 
whicli IS in transition. The western and southern areas of our county 
are still very rural and will remain so for some time to come. But the 

ril^oJ? ^u'?" °^}^^ ^^^'^^7 becoming urbanized. With 

espect to a balanced growth pattern, this is where we most ne^ the 
coopdrat ion among all levels of government. Fo^er Secretar yof Agri- 

on Anril oo''' ori^- .^r^'""' ""^'P before your subcommittee 
on April 29, 1971, stated our position quite well when he said : 
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We need a naUonal growth and settlement policy covering the geographic 
distrihutioii of economic opportunity, job8» and people. That policy must be 
guided and facilitated at the federal level and flow to the states, counties, cities 
and smaller communities, not as a flood to inundate them, bat as a stream on 
which they can float constructive remedies and man their own oars to help reach 
the national goals. 

Rut, to date. Federal policy does not always have this result. There 
is not always the cooperation and coordination that is need to provide 
either a balanced ^rrowth or a revitalization of onr rural areas. 

Let me cite an example of what T consider to be mis<ruided and un- 
coordinated Federal policy in my own Charles County, 

My example relates to a new commimity some 25 miles southeast of 
Washin*]^on, D.C., which has been named St. Charles Communities, 
It is primarily bein^r financed by a $24 million <ruarauteed loan by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, It is the second 
new community loan in the United States that .las been g^uaranteed 
by IIITD, The developer of the new town or new community is the 
Interstate Land Development Co., which is headquartered in Puerto 
Rico. T6 date, the developer has sold $18 million in bonds, and has 
constructed .some 1,200 family units. 

Prior to the ^ruaranteed loan by HUD, the development, which was 
merely a subdivision, had chaufred hands some four or five times. With 
tlie entrance of IIITD into the development, it then became a new 
community approach. They eventually plan to construct some 24,000 
dwelling? units, housing: a population of 75,000 by the year 1990, . 

We in Charles Coun^^y cannot ar<2;ue with the concept of new com- 
munities which are needed for n balanced jrrowth pattern. But we do 
have two very major complaints al>out the way this particular project 
was handled. 

First, the county had little or no contact with IIUD prior to the 
accounccment of the guaranteed $24 million loan. As a matter of fact^ 
my fellow board membei*s and I read about the guaranteed loan in the 
Evening Star. HUD had not informed us that they were going to take 
such action. 

Even more importantly, the, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development did not consult county officials to see if the new com- 
munity was consistent with our general plan and our zouiiig regula- 
tions. They did state in their news release that it was consistent with 
the State of Alarvland and our Tri-County Council existing land use 
plans. Rut I uu^ei*stand that they did not receive the approval of 
either of these bodies. The point is that this community now exists in 
Charles County, whether or not we want it and without our con.sejit 
or consultation. This approach certainly does not bespeak of the coop- 
eration and coordination that your subcommittee is seeking, 
» Secondly,%we in Charles County are faced now with a rapidly pro- 
Tjected growth in population with the fiscal means to meet this gro^vth, 
j/As I said, the deverlopers and IIUD anticipates an influx bf some 
75,000 people into St, Charles Communities over the next 20 years. 
This commimity lies between two small towns in our county — LaPlata, 
the county seat, with a population of about 1,500, and Wn^ldorf with a 
population of a little over 1,000, The total population of our county, 
according to the 1970 estimated census data was estimated at 46,376. 
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Thiis, the coniinunity of St. Charles will mean a iniiiimuni population 
increase of some 2W i^rcent over the next 20 yeare. 

This increase, of course, means a tremendous strain on the services 
that Charles County must provide to our new citizens. It means a 
rapid increase in the provision of schools and educational services, 
police services, fire protection, {Sanitation services, and the many, 
many, other services that accompany new communities. Right now, 
with the 1,200 families, or 6,500 pei-sons, in the community, St. Charles 
^5 still a bedroom community with its citizens commuting to Washing- 
ton, D.C., for employment. 

In addition to providing basic services, we are facing a problem of 
a transplanted population from tlie innercity to a "country-type liv- 
in<r'' environment. These people are used to and expect a high level 
of urban services. Even now they are putting demands on^ie county 
that other citizens within our boundaries have been anticipating for 
many, many peal's. 

This new influx of people and related demands for services are all 
beinor thrust upon Charles County, without the corresponding industry 
or employment to.go with it. Even th()u«r]i there are projections within 
the next 20 years for industrial development, this economic growth 
has not taken place and will certainly not do so in the very near 
future. 

In the meantime, we must provide new services on a very limited tax 
base. We have the fifth highest tax rate in the State of Maryland but 
Ave are only 13 in size, primarily because our tax base consists of de- 
clining-value agricultural lands and residential property. Ws have no 
industrial tax base. We just can't afford the rapid population increase 
that we are facing. 

HUD, in shoii:, has merely sent us more people with all the economic 
and social problems that accompany large and rapid population 
growth, but have not provided us witli new industry or new jobs. We, 
in Charles County, believe that this is grossly unfair and believe that 
the Federal Gov^rninen^ has an obligation to assist us when they make 
a decision, without our approval, that places such stress on our com- 
munity. A balanced growth policy should mean not just ))al<iiioed pop- 
ulation growth, but also balanced economic and social growth. 
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The challenge before your subcommittee to evolve a meaningful 
rural development program is a great one. I certainly do not have all 
of the answers. But your subcommittee, your staff, and other experts 
should investigate some of the excellent suggestions that have oeen 
made by otl^<*r witnesses appearing before you. Such suggestions in- 
• elude: the dev lopnu^nt of a national land-use policy, wnich XACO 
supports} the mandating of better coordination and planning among 
Federal. State, and local governments ; the placement of Federal Gov- 
erment ofliccs and facilities in rural areai' and in new towns like St, 
Charles comnnniities; tax and other incen Ive programs to encourage 
small industries to ex]>and into underpopuJ ted areas: and Federal in- 
centives to en^ ourage farmers to continue t produc(j on smaller units, 
rather than large-scale corporation farmi^ • These are some of the 
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sugfrostions that have hi-oiv advanced that aix' certainly worthy of your 

'"S'lSe program that XACO does not feel would assist the cause of 
rural devefopment is the administration's proposal tor a ^ui-al coin- 
munitv development special revenue-sharing program. Our IS ALU 
Z-d of directors, upon reconimendatiou of our county plannmg and 
development steering committee, adopted the policy on April 4, IJi l. 
th- 1 NA(X) would not ..ippoft the rural .•oinnnnuty development 
• 1 i-eveniu'-sharing proposal, unless the program were amended'to 
requirJ a mandatory pass-through to comities of at leas tlicT Siune 
amount of money that they are presently receiving under the 11 exibt- 
5n<r Di-of rams that would be coftsolidated. . t.- i ,i 

We -believe that some form of graiit consolidation of rural f ederal 
air programs would be desirable. It wouldjielp to stream hue the ud- 
mSnltrutive and the delivery of both funds and services. Hx>we^^^^^^ 
also believe that any great consolidation proposal must -ecogn ze lu 
needs of those citizens receiving county services, and no induW clis- 
criminate against those programs and services now being provided by 

*^°Thc N VCO Iward of directors and steering committee felt that the 
administration's rural grant consolidation proposal would discrimi- 
nate for txxojea^^^^^^^ that funds would go directly to the States 

f„rdistril.ution as they see lit. This would mean an eml ti.e (lire.'t 
flnw of funds to county governments under both the Cooperatn e Agri- 
Sural Kxtension Se^^ and the Farmer's Home Administration s 
rural water and waste disposal facilities program. There is no guaran- 
tee that the States would continiie to maintain the programs that have 
already been started in our rural areas. Our 1,500 or more county agn- 
cultunal commissioners are violently against the program that would 
cut the flow of extension service funds for their programs. Counties 
in rural communities also strongly oppose the abolition of the rural 
water and waste disposal program. The end of this program could 
mean that the many water and waste treatment facilities that we need 
ill Charles County would not be assisted through Federal funds. In 
addition, over two-thirds of the water and sewer projects have been 
financed in combination with other FHA grants and loans. The special 
revenue-sharing approach would fragment the funds sources and 
would be disruptive of projects. We are further concerned that such 
l)ro<'rams as the economic development admmistration. the rural en- 
vironmental assistance program, and the resource conservation and 
dc/elopment program would be ended. , , , jj , 

2. Our second concern is that the $1(9 million that has been added 
under the special revenue-sharing program is realljr not "new money' 
at all since the base for the increase is the 1971 fascal year. Presum- 
ably the Federal funding level for the 11 existing programs would 
have been raisea in fiscal year 1972, even if this special revenue- 
sharing program had not been proposed. In addition, as your subcom- 
mittee well knows, some of the existing 11 programs have already 
been cut. For example, your Cor.gress authorized $100 million last 
year for the FHA rural water and waste disposal facilities grant 
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program. The Office of Management and Budget, however, has frozen 
some $56 million of that amount. 

In summary, we do not oppose the concept of grant consolidation. 
However, we do oppose the proposed destruction of the fine relation- 
ship between counties and rural communities and the Federal Gov- 
ermnent. We would certainly support reduction or discontinuation of 
State and loca^matching requirements in the various rural grants-in- 
aid programs. In addition, we would prefer to see funds continue to 
flow to the counties, but in a block grant form to be used local needs 
dictate, 

I would again like to thank you for providing counties with this 
opportunity to testify before your subconnnittee. We coniiuend you, 
Senator Humphrey, and the members of this subcommittee for your 
concern and fine efforts in behalf of rural America. 

That ends my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Humphrey. May I ask, is this article, "Government at the 
County Level"— that is not yours, I just wondered whetlier that was 
part of your testimony, 

I think that what we will do is include that as a part of the record 
I have an article here describing new "U.S.A. Prgiect of National As- 
sociation of Counties, Government at the County E^el Slowly Under- 

foes Basic Reform." It is in the magazine known as the Government 
Ixecutive. We will include it as part of our record. 
(The article is as follows :) 

[Article from Government Executive. June 1971] 
GoVKKXMKXT AT THR CoUXTY LeVKL SlOWLV 

Underooes Basic Reforms 

Maybe Henry Gilbertson was unfairly used by the critics of local government 
Certainly, many defenders of the country form of government have winced at 
critics* indictments of the county allegedly "based on some of the more devastat- 
ing passages in Gllbertsoirs book, The County, the Dark Continent of American 
PoHtics. 

The word was put forth that Gilbertson, one of the most famous of govern- 
mental reformers, was primarily a hatchetman dedicated to portraying eountv 
governments as archaic, inefficient and worse— that he was just plain anti^countv 
government, a negative rather than positive force. 

No ao, far from It, In fact, in the view of Alastair McArthur, deputy executive 
director of the National Association of Counties. 

"Many writers on local government, eager to use Ollbertson's phrase *Dark 
Continent.' to characterize county governments as Jfrchalc, inefficient, and not 
well known to the public, conveniently forgot-— or purposely omitted the fact ' 
tjiat he waK not trying to abolish county government but rather trying to reform 
Itr McArthur said recently. *'He was a staunch advocate of eountv home rule and 
favored permitting counties to adopt special home rule charters."* 

To XACO officials and many other county- watchers and urbanologists who be- 
lieve the revltalization of county government may be the answer to many of the 
Nation's governmental ills, a "bright new.day" la coming for county government 

Writing in Public Management, published by the International Cltv^- Manage- 
ment Association, this Spring, Bernard F. Hillenbrand, NACO's executive direc- 
tor, noted: ' At long last, county government has emerged as a full-fledged part- 
ner In America's government structure. Once the Invisible dark continent In the 
American Federal system, the county is now a highly visible und, In most in- 
stances, a very capable partner." 

While critics continue to raise questions about how fast the reform movement 
is proceeding and just how capable many counties are In meeting public needs, 
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there Is general agreement that interesting things are happening these days lit 

'''''^.X^^ reorganization study comu^issions opera^^^^^^ 

and 18 are drafting home rule charters. During the past five years, 16 conn ies 
S ve adopted the elcK:ted executive form of government and 44 counties wi h a 
rf)tttl of nearly 20 million residents now have elected executives, ami several hun- 
dred counties have eitlier elected executives or appointed administrators. More 
than 50 counties m)\v have home rule charters. . „ ^ ..v^.v rn.mtv 

Late in 1909. NACO, using a b\>rd Founuation grant, got its New Count.\. 

^'^^cH^J^x^ir^^^^^ ^-^'"ter for modernizing county government in 

a . situat\o^ in Washington, D.C., designed to nminlain up-to-the-mmute 

y surveillance on nati<mwide developments in home rule legislation. 

ivvision charters and other aspects of county government reform, ihe center i« 
in the process of i,uildinj: a continuing dialogue exchange witti numerous groups, 
traditionally concerned with strengtheninj? g(»vernmental autliorities and re- 
sponsiveness at the .suh-Fedenil levels. i- /^.„ 

^ These include, among others: th. r.S. Cha.:U.er.ot (N.mmcn.. » > 
ftTence (.f Mayors, the A<lvisory Commissi(»u Inter^'overiimcutal I eliltum^. he 
Interaat.onal Citv Managers Assoriutioii. t!ie Nutii»rial Lea;.'Ue ot C ities, tin- 
League of Women Voters, the Url»an Coalition, the National Munirjpal League, 
the ruhlic Administration ScrN ice and the Committee on K(M,r>oiiiU- I H'VmPm uicnt. 

Provisions have been made tor roundtahles. conferciires nnd mstuutcs siutieo 
with experts and gearctl .to tocus on sm-h piosiug county-level problems as per- 
s<mnel manatjeinent. transportation planning, capital budgeting, recreation plan- 
mw bond tinancing. records mamitjement. statc-Iu« al imome tax assessing, pur- 
chasing training, conservation, public health. ai<l to the poor and city, state and 
Federal rolutionships with fount ies. , . • i 

"New County U.S.A." envisions, among other functions, a clearing liou.<e— 
liopefullv cimipulerized in Uie f.uture— tor i^eriineut inlorumtion <m state con- 
stitutional and legislative clevelopnumts. tax p<ilicy. county charter analjses and 
(M,mparis(»ns of a variety of governmei'.tal reorganization efforts. 

\i McVrtlHir put it; "It is our way of pooling ami sharing collective expeu- 
ences on'all aspects of county government—telling the good and the bad— with 
the idtinuite goal of making things better. , r 

• Wc have made derailed analyses which imluatc that strong currents of re- 
organization and reform of county government aie beginning to be felt through- 

^"lle^s ad^-^^'c^^^^^ still perform the traditional functions—they still build 

roads.' keep recor<ls and collect taxes— but tiie point is that they are also doing 

"'onVexa^ New .Jersey's 21 counties i»erforin more than 5.000 functions, 

but onlv 3 0OO of these functions have l»een inandatetl by the state. , ^ ^, 

-Certainlv in this dav and aire when pollution is on every citizens mind, the 
inability ot'counties to' control pollution limits its ability to become an attrac- 
tive functional partner in the governmental process. „, ^, , , . 

"Yet it wasn't until three years ago that the state of AAashington passed legis- 
lnti<m allowing county government to function in the Jirea o^ water pollution 



-It took a nuijor commitment of resources, both political and financial, for the 
Washington counties to eventually become involved in pollution control. 

" Vgain in the area of envircmmental concern, the Indiana State A.ss<iciation 
of Comities this year is endorsing legislation which will allow its cminties for 
the first time to function in the area of solid waste disi>osal." 

I a<t Fall VACO*s "New County Center*' .sponsored an institute on inter-govern- 
mental contracting in Los Angeles County. That county's contract services pro- 
jrram known as the ^'Lakewood Plan" has pointed up some interesting inter- 
governmental possibilities. . • 

I OS \n''eles Cotinty, under an unusual jtirisdictional arrangement, provides 
serVices such as police and fire protection, health services, and street maintenance 
to manv of the county's 77 cities on a contract basis. _ , _ 

"The basic premise of the program," McArthur said, "is that the city pays the 
full cost of services provided hy the county in exchange for which it enjoys the 
advantages of specialized skills and expertise." He noted that cities within the 
Los Angeles County limits have signed more than 1,600 separate service contracts 
with the county. 



NACO also. I^as heen concerned with the issue of functional consolidation of 
governmental services, and has closely followed the plan developed successfully 
by Monroe County, New York, and the city of Rochester under which the two 
governments have formed 15 joint departments and city-county agencies to foster 
improved governmental services. 

The Association, which conducts seminars throughout the country, has found 
that there is a growing interest in city-county consolidation.s out in the booiidooks 
these days. 

•*The citizen," McArthur said, "correctly will search for that level of govern- 
ment which has the ability and desire to do the job . . . to i>rovide him the 
services he needs and is willing to i>ay for. Why should the county with all of 
its njittirnl advantages of regionalism sudi as a broad tax base, nrea-wide 
jurisdiction, and political accountability be overlooked?" 

('ounti^»s in the view of experien^^ed ol).server.s of intergovernniental affairs 
must i)e given greater authority — either by charter or :hrough broad statutory 
delegation of power — to adopt internal ^covernniental structural changes and 
make noco.ssnry functional arrangements with other governmental units. 

XACO points out that county government, one of the oldest democratic institu- 
tions, has— largely unnoticed— undergone the same kind of healthy reformist 
ferment that has caused agonizing soul-sea rchinp: among many other American 
institutions in recent years. <■ ' f 

Sniuo 240 counties surveyed by NACO were found to be modernizing their 
gr)vornments— and in some cases, the changes in tiie county bureaucratic structure 
have been drastic. 

Tiiiu' wa.s wlien America's county governments were as alike as peas in a 
pod. No more. Counties slowly, are evolving into functional governmental imit.< 
taib)re<l to the needs of residents of their areas. They are assuming a variety of 
administrative forms. 

Some 25 states now are considering constitutional changes aimed at modern- 
izing archaic cou;rfy government machinery. Legislatures are studying state- 
wide county reorganization bills and assigning sul>conunittees to work cm the 
restructuring of county government. 

The Advisory Connnission on Intergovernmental Relations, long a potent force 
in fo.stering the federalism concept, has been active along with X.VCO in pVo- 
tnotin^c omnty-level reforms. ' ^ 

Development of a Federal system that is a "strong partnership of strong? 
partners'* is the frequently stated aim of an entity knpwn as INTERGOV and 
the ACfU. whose chairman is Robert E. Merriman. 

'*When we seek eflfective regional answers to urban .service problems, we are. 
in effect, seeking an effective county government in mo.st cases," he said . 
"when we see the helter-skelter consumption of valuable la ml on the nrbjui 
^ r>eriphery and the ineffectiveness of most land use controls and zoning, wo .see, 
in nmny instances, a glaring weakness of many coi^nty governments . . . when 
we .strive to reconcile bitter differences between states and many of their larger 
raunicipAlitles, we strive for an intermediary force that can help arbitrate tiiese 
conflicts — hopefully the counties . . ." 

To this end, INTERGOV has developed a county reform legislative package 
that is getting serious study at the state level throughout the cr>nntry. 

Among other provisions, the draft legislation would free county government 
from the .shackles of uniformity within a given state by allowing for greater 
choice among the several predominant governmental form^s-^ounty commi.s- 
si(mer. appointive or designated county manager, or elected county executive. 

Other i)rovisions concern the need for greater freedom in tiie transfer of fimc- 
tions between municipalities and counties, the performance of municipal-type 
functions l>y connties, the nee<l to mesh activities of counties and largely inde- 
pen<lent •'Hpe<-ial districts," as well as driving connties more flexibility in tlic in- 
terrelat(nl areas of planning, zoning and taxation ami providing state leader.ship 
in eneom*aging greater proressionalisni at the local level. 

The aim in a nutshell is to i. ake county government more professional, more 
responsive to t!ie citizenry and more accountable than it has f)een in the past. 

The exi)erienced county-watchers concede that regionalization or wbat could 
be termed real metropolitaiiism nmy be the way of the future, that as inner-city 
and suburbs belatedly recognize that their goals and problems are part of the 
same piece of doth, they will increasingly enter' into cooperative functional 





s<M'vi('t' au'reemonts. And that it is by no nutans imiiussible thai a inimlMT of 
.existing cunnti^vs poripheral to citios may at sonio distanl time in t}u^ future 
nwv}Zi' — in artnalitN' or for 'all niMjor functional purposes. 

Tnti! that clay arrives, however, the thrust is toward irivinj: existing ('(unities 
the unis4le needed tn ojierate etTe<tiveIy as a vialile part of a stron- ledeval 
>y^teni. • > * 

While it may not hv a|>i/arent to thf.» avera-e disinterested euuniy resident, 
the Auieriean e"(Mint.\;is imt \V4iat it used to lie. It is clutnirinj: in si;:idtio:;ul ways. 
S<» .say NACO; the MHil and inniiernus conniy ot!j'*ia!s. Wliat the mnniy even- 
tually will becoDie rea'iains to he seon. 

S(Muitor Ih'MPUiiKY. The oxaiuplc that you ^ivo ts a vvvy iutere.st- 
in«r ono on how a P>(lei-al ^rant on tlie oiio haiul pnxhices tlio results 
in term- of constnu-tion, hut viohitcs tlio stamlards of county phmnin^^ 
or even multidistrict plannin<r. That is the point that you were trying 
to make, I understand ? . , ' 

Mr. S1MP8OX. Yes. 

Senator IlrMPiiRKV. And your testimony indicates insofar as Fed- 
eral otli^ial^ were eoneerned'at tlu? le^ional level or at the national 
level, there was no consultation with any of the commissioners of tlie 
county oi any of tJic officers of the county; is that coriect i 

Mr. SiliesoN. That is correct. 

Senator>llrMPiiKEV. Did the developer consults 

Mr. SiMPsK;;. The dev(-loper did not consult the county— well, we 
have had fo/N)r jive developers on tliat piece of land. The present 
developer wfo was suc(*^ssful or unsuccessful, I am not sure whiich, in 
obtaining tre guaranteed loan consulted the county but not to the 
extent thatlthcy are ge'tting Iiri) guaranteed loans. Thcy came^in 
.strictlv on (heir own as a nbw <level()i)er who wanted to develop that 
land. Then we lost contact with them for a while, and evidently it 
was in the tiansition period where thev were vvorkinir to get these ^ ^ 
IHT) funds. . . 

They were not actually really not in ])r()gress of develo[)ing any 
l)roperty at that time. 

Senator IlrMiMiUKV. Does your comity hoard have any working con- 
tacts with ihc. Department of Agriculture insofar as rural deN-elo])- 
mcnt is concerhed ? 

Mr. Simpson. No. 

Senator llvMPiiKKV. None that you know oti 

Mr. SiMPsox. Well, as you can see. with 47.000 people in the county 
in intei goverilment, is i)rohahly not tlu" most sophisticated. 

Senator IIt mpiikkv. It rc|)re.sMits a typical rural county, does it not? 

Mr. Simpson'. What actually hai t)ened, we have been forced to do 
things in the la.st ycai' that piobahly n'>rn>ally we would not liave done, 
and some ar(^ for the better and some for the \vorse. We* have had to 
re-do oiu' wliole zoning oj'diimnce, mainly because of the Saint Charles 
l)rogram. Everybody is scared to death of it, primai'ily becatise we \ 
arc not soi)histicated enough to handle a project of this size as rapidly 
as they want to proceed. 

So we (lid go into — iri'T) has been veiy instrumental in getting us 
to put in a T*T^D zoning which we did not have for this development. 
This development could not move without it. 

T met with HFD some time bark in September after having quite a 
time getting an appointment with any officials up there, and they were 
verv sui'prised when T told them we wei e not too happy about the proj- 
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ect. They could not believe it. They said from your county we need a 
zoning ordinance that will be able to accept this project. My pomt to 
them was whv didn't you do this before you guaranteed this loan, why 
. wait until after you have made a commitment and then come to us and 
Siiy all ri^rlu now, this is what you are going to haye to do to permit 
us to build this development in the county. 

Now. the roads coming into Charles County leave a lot to be de- 
sired. Th^ education is one thing. Police protection — we had a meet- 
ing with their citizen's association last week and even though there is 
only 1^00 families living th^re now with 67,000 people, already they 
have experienced the dope problem, the molesting of dfiildren and lack 
of school space and all of a sudden they want full-time police pro- 
tection. Their schools within their development with some of the other 
children living in the county have to ride maybe 15 or 20 miles, and 
these are the things that I think if HUD is going to guarantee loans 
for new communities and basically spoi^r new communities that th^se 
'things should be included in the package. They should be for educa- 

* tion, health, of course, they make a big to-do over the 20 percent add-/ 
-on grants. . / 

That still is not.suflScient, because it takes too long— on June 26yf 
last year after the announcement of the new community guaranteed 
loan, on June 26 theV contacted our Sanitory Commission and saip if 
you get to Philadelphia and pick up the^ applications and get/Tiem 
back to us by June 29 there is a possibility of a million dollars in 
water and $2 million in sewer grants. That was on a Thursday. These 
people- went to Philadelphia on Wednesday, got back Thursday, 
worked Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, flew thom tip there 
Monday. Again it hits the paper, Charles County got $3 million in 
water and sewer giants. As of Februarv we had not received a penny. 

* water supply was spent. We opposed, they said do not sell them until 



I finally told Mr. Parker in Philadelphia at the regional office that 
they could keep this Federal money and the new community, that 
thev had to ffet our water system underway. 

Finally. I think it wa^ in February or early March or something, 
they flew them down personally, the approval, the applications for 
approval, to put in our 'water system which was critical. However, 
we have just let the bfds out, so we are going through another summer 
with the critical water supply. 

Again, if the money is ayailable. if it is going to take as long as it 
does to break these funds loose, again we are right in the same ball 
park. 

Senator Httjiphrkt. Well, of course, if that had all been worked out 
in a comprehensive plan, the water and sewerage funds would have 
been included in the original design or in the original program. What 
actually happened, T gather, is that the water and sewerage funds 
came in after the announcement of the loans for the housing, is that 
right! 

Mr. Stmpson. That is correct. 

Senator Hr^rpiniET. So you were substantially delayed in being 
able to process your bond issue and get your program for the water 
supply underway f 

Mr." SrarsoN. That is right. ^ 
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Senator IlrMrHREY. S^^nator jBellmon ? 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, I was not present when Mr. 
Simpson testified and I do not have any questions. 

Senator Humphrey. We wanfe to thank you very, very much. You 
are verv helpful We are getting what you call a general qversight 
now of some of the program problems that relate to proposals tor 
rural development and lor a better urban-rural balance. 

Your comment is both typical and atypical. You are close to a big 
city like Washington, so you are in, a sense almost like a satellite 
community. 

Mr. SiMFSON. That is right. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you very much. 



• Mr. Naake. Larry Naake: 
Senator Humphrey. Thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Col. Martin A. Hagerstrand. 
Senator Bellmon, I think we have an Oklahoman here. 
Senator^EixMON. Indeed we do, very prominent. 
Senator Humphrey. A member of tne board of directors of the 
National ^^o^viro to Regional Councils. 

T irucss yoti rlo havo n littlo bat^c^rronnd hero on the roprional councils. 
Thank vou. 

Go rigKt ahead. Colonel. We welcome you to the subcommittee. 

STATEMENT OF COL. MARTiJi A. HAGERSTRAND, MEMBER, BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL SERVICE TO REGIONAL COUNCILS, 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA.; AND RICHARD C. HARTMAN, DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE TO REGIONAL COUNCILS 

Colonel Hagerstrand. Thank you. We certainly appreciate the op- 
portunity to present our views, because the regional council has a 
proposal" to present. ^ 

We feel there should be and,must be a national growth policy whirli 
encompasses both the rural and urban areas. ^ 

I will continue with the statement here and iolUhw it fairly closely. 

. Senator Humphrey. Please do. 

Colonel H.\GKRSTRAXD. Ijet me begin with some introductory com- 
ments about our organization. 

The National Service to Regional Councils wa^ initiated by the 
National League of Cities and the National Association of Counties 
in 1967, to assist the rapidly growing number of regional councils in 
setting 4ip and improving their programs and activities. 

Regional councils are areawide organizations which involve more 
than orte local government and encompass a total regional community. 
Regional councils ex^ ' both in densely populated metropolitan areas 
and in sparsely populated rural areas. Their prime purpose is to in- 
crease communication, cooperating, and coordination among local 
governments and to develop policies and programs to meet mutual 
problems and challenges. The term "regional council" encompasses 
' several different types of organizational structures, the most prom- 
inent being councils of governments, economic or local development J 
districts, and regional planning commissions. 
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Close to 600 regional founcihs liave h^n\ estiiblisliecl to deal ^vith 
areawide problems. The government bodlorf of these councils are coni- 
postnl primarily of local government elected officials or their repre- 
sentatives. • 

The National Service to liegional Cuuiiolls is a member.-hip associa- 
tion of councils throughout tlie country. Our board is (•omj)().sed of 
local government elected officials and other regional council policy 
members, as well as representatives from the boards of the National 
League of Cities and the National Association of Counties. A roster 
is attached for your reviiew, along with additional information on 
regional councils. 

Senator Humphuey. We will include that roster along with youi 
testimony here and also the other material that you have, the re- 
gionalism article we will include. 

Colonel Hagerstraxd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents are as follows :) 



Local government is changing itselt in effort to better meet the needs of 
people. Across the nation, cities, counties, towns and school districts that serve 
a common area are joining together in a regional effort to solve mutual problems. 
In a quiet way, regionalism is a revolution in the structure of our federal system. 

Oni^ of the most important changes in local government in recent years has been 
the growing awareness of the need for cooperative activity. P^ple are no longer 
restricted to the boundaries of a single city or county, whether rural, suburban 
or urban. The rapid growth and modernization of our nation has brought with it 
a highly mobile, highly demanding public which is involved daily with a number 
of local governments. T<>day's citizen rarely works, lives, sliojw and enjoys his 
recreation within a single jurisdiction. 

Then too the cost of local government is increasing, requiring that local gov- 
ernment officials pool administrative operations for economy and efficiency. 

FirDftlly, many problems tncing local governments cross jurisdictional boundar- 
ies and can be solved only on a broader geographic basis. Such problems inHiulo 
transportation, e<'onomic development, environment, law enforcement, health pro- 
tection, and many other activities. Local governments have been forced to find 
new solutions to theSe problems. This has resulted in a search for new cooper- 
ative meohanisms to more effectively meet the needs of people on a larger and 
more coordinated basis. 



The most promising development in our federal system and for local com- 
munities, ill the search for new mechanisms, is the regional council. Regional 
councils are* areawide organizations which involve cities, count ie.s. tov'ns and 
often school districts within a total community. Their prime purpose is to in- 
crease communication, cooperation and coordination among local governments 
in planning and implementing programs to meet mutual challenges and prob- 
lems. Kacb local government has the opportunity for full involvement in the 
policy-making and programming of the council. ^ 

Regional councils are adi^isory in nature and lack the normal "governmental 
powers of taxation, regulation and direct operation of public facilities. Their pur- 
pose is to provide a forum for dialogue and joint decision-making within a re- 
gional context. Regional councils have no direct power to implement these de- 
cisions. They must rely on the elected representatives of member local 
governments to see that the decisions become a reality. 



Regional councils operate through a planning/decisionmaking process, which 
includes essentially data collection, identification of area challencea. review of 
means to meet those challenges, adoption of a plan for action, and finally initiat- 
ing the implementation of that action. 



Regionalism : ,the Quiet BEvoLUTiori 



RKCIONAL COUNCILS 



BARIC PItOQitAMS 
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A btt«lc regional council Program w»uld fall ^''^'^llf 'Ji°?/^^^3''^evel 

Regional oroKrama to better ipe«t the needs of people at tne local levei. 

SoS^ plSTaud ^gjbent In specific functional areas such as air 
lK.Sn «.ntror8^id waste di&l. transportation, law enforcemen^ water 
Quality land ns^ and settlement, manpower and economic development 

Se fSnoUonal planning in these areas to each other and to overall plan- 
ning for the region. 

Establish goals and prloritifiS-for the region. 

Forum for communicaUon amdng local governments. 

Technical assistance and job* services for Iqcal governments, which pro- 
vide economies of scale when>rrled out on a regional basis. Cooperative 
'urchasTg^egionaU^^^ Xdemies, regional jails and correction centers. 
anOarea^lde solid waste dlAl fdcUties. All of these projects save the tax- 
payers money when performed on a larger, regional scale. 
• Coordination and. review of local- government activities within the repon 
tn avoid duplication and overlap. It Is poor economy for two adjacent juris 
di<thmfto S X crime labs when they can pool their resources and have 
tt bcttt r fac ility at a lower cost to each. 

' QBOWTH OF' BEOIONAl. COUNCILS 

Currently, there are- bout 560 regional councUs in the United States -niese 
cv.unclls Involve 80 per ct'.t of the nation's population and 55 per cent of Its land 
urT" iftv five i«r cent are in metropolitan regions; "45 per cent are located m 
nonnietropoUtan, less densely populated areas 

onlv 10 iwr c-ent of existing regional councils were formed prior to ISKJO. ine 
bulk w Vr S have been created since 1966. The rapid growth of regional 
—ils in thriast four years lo due to two basic reasons: (1) Stlmulat on from 
hrf^^ al^vemmenf 1^^^^^ legislative. and administrative requirements 

for fXral aid (2) An InoreasiUg awareness on the partof local governments that 
fhe/^s^ nelli for Regional coo^ratlon and new solutions to domesUc problems. 



FUNDIKO 



ThP tvDicfl budget of a regional council Is. between $100,000-$200.000. Councils 
rc^^ vo he^r funds^from thref basic sources : federal, state and local governments^ 

On the average, councils receive 60 per cent of their funds from federal grants 
for ?unctionarpUnring (I.e., land use. transportation '^^f f„ > ^^X' 
m.initi. s provide about 34 per Cent of a council's funds, usually on a per capita 

''"t^ut 15 state governments provide general support funds to regional councils^ 
ThV^^ Eeneral suBport funds are not earmarked for any specific program : the 
?,m^, are u««l t^Sr^e a regional approach to problem solving. General state 
.support amounts to about five per cent of a councU's budget. 

TTie final one per cent comes from miscellaneous private sources, such as 

^"'nf/J.uar. xpenditnres for all reKionnl council efforts is about $80-$100 million 
« y«^r ™s s/oTud onirpurch^ about four 747 jet airplanes. A small price con- 
sld^ing that we &%ing a foundation for better, more re-sponsive local 

ernvprnment _ ^ ^ ^ 

National SKRvicr: to Regional Cou>cil8 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

PrMdent • Hon. Thomas. Brndloy. Connr>ilmnn. City of Los Angeles; Founder 
and Past President. Southern Cnlifornia Association of Governments, Los An> 

""'vice^Sent : Hon. James O. Martin. Chairman. Mecklenburg County Board 
of Commissioners: Founder and Past Chairman, Central PiedmT>nt Rejrionnl 
(v»uncil of Governments. Charlotte. North Carolina. 

iLcffibPTs of the hoard 

Hon. C. Beverly Briley. Mayor. Nashville-Davidson County. Nashville. Tennes- 
eie*'- Past President. National League of Cities. . ^. t, « 

rion Conrad M. Fowler. .Tudge. Probate Court of Shelby County. Columbiana. 
Alabama : Past President. National Association of Counties. 
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Hon. Fraa<?is B. Frapcois, Councilman, Prince George's County. Maryland; 
President, Metropolitan^>Vashington Council of Governments, Washington, 1>. C. 

Hon. Eugene T. Guaico, Supervisor, Sacramento County; Past Chairman, 
Sacramento Rep:ional AAa Planning Commission, Sacramento, California. 

Col. Martin A. IIagerst\jn<i, Past Chairman, Eastern Oklahoma Development 
District, Muskogee, Oklaho^m. 

Bernard l\ HilK^nbrand, Executive Director. National Association of Counties, 
Washington. D, C. 

Hon. Price K. Johnson, Mayor, City of Refilgio, Texas; Cliairrnan, Coastal 
Bend Regional Planning Commission, Corpus Chri.sti. Texas. 

Hon. Richard Lugar, Mayor, City of Indianapolis, Indiana; Presi(ient, Na- 
tional League of Cities. 

Hon. Jack I). Maltestet, Mayor, City of San Leandro, California ; Member, 
Ass(Kiation of Bay Area Governments, Berkeley, California; Past President, 
C. S. Conference of Mayors. 

Tim F. Maund. Executive Director, Central Savannah River Area Planning 
and Development Commission, Augusta, Georgia. 

Hon. Elmer Peters, Commissioner, Sedgwick County, Wichita, Kansas. 

William J. Pltstick, Executive Director, North Central Texas Council of Gov- 
ernments, ArlingtOi., Texas. 

Hon. Frank R. Pokorny, President, Cuyahoga County Commissioner ; Member, 
Northeast Ohio Areawide Coordinating Agency, Cleveland. Ohio. 

Allen Pritchard, Deputy Executive Vice President, National League of Cities. 
Washington. D. C. 

Hon. Lawrence K. Roos, Supervisor, St. Louis County, Clayton. Missouri ; 
Member, East'W>st Gateway Coordinating Council, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Hon. Carl R. Stokes, Mayor, City of Cleveland; Member, Northea.st Ohio Area- 
wide Coordinating Agency, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice Pfesident. National League of 
Cities. 

Hon. B. L. Tims, Mayor, City of S«cott.«;dale, Arizona; Chairman. Mari<()pa As- 
stH'iation of Governments, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Flon. Wes Chlman. Mayor, City of Seattle; Chairman. Pu;;ct Sound Govern- 
mental Conference. Seattle, Washington. 

Chairman of the Advisory Committee: Robert N. Young, Exocurivc Dircrtor. 
Regional XManning Council. Baltimore. Maryland. 

Colonel HA(;KRSTRANr). One of tli^* issues ])efoi*e Con^n'css, (-) which 
we hju'e hovu I'ecjUo.-red lo cohuiumU. r iHctTiis the (K*\ elopiiieiit oi' \i 
nationril vuvxl (le\'eh)PimMit pnUcv. '1 is 'i coinpli'-uTcd i.ssno. It 
ifH+ij^he ;i(hh»''>s^t^(l ^inrply nii rhc ^ (d* tlie hi'-mI -ohc miw v*'1"V 
siirnifiraiit p/ohhMus i;: r t;il iUf^.ir; nt' A'litM'icn, This ^• hsIi! not he 
su{!i(inK t»> I'tally rope with \\\v tof;i! pr()l)!rins of nari<jnal urban 
jiiit] rur.'il tMO])nu'nt . It iiiuuMU'S^nvy for nie to indi'Mte i\':»sons w hy 
I'ural nnd urlian (UMeh)])in(Mit raiuiot Ic treated re[>a!';ihMy. AVe must 
\\\\\\' .; pi)!i< v iliat eut'ouipa-^fs hoiii. .M()ie<)\(r, liil-- policy mu.-l rn- 
irendrM- hahuired devi'h)pna''!t . nf)» eniolrisiziu'i iiir.d ni urhan 
\ eh>pvnMi( to (h(^ detriment of 1 he nrher. 

It is the opin'on of [hv Xatiunal Srr\iee thut :^ hahii..'* ! i::''ion;)l 
jcro'/.tji jiiul tU'\ eh>pnuMit pnlicy i^ impi^'alive if we a< .i nation \\'\\\ 
\\ii\v (-(jhcrent joid rational de^'oh)pl^ien^ und i:rn\\lh. Thi^-eniuieiat Ion 
of sn<'h a policy hy Con^ri-ess wnuhi 1:0 a h)n<r ^^'«*iy <ov. ai'd pr-ecipi- 
tatin«: nei'essary (hnuslons with refrard to the suh.shu^.I iw proefranis, 
priorities, and institutional iu'e<i> (o implement >ueh ])rofrr;inis. It 
would also enable us to look at the questions concerning governmental 
reor<ra nidation a^- ;\]! level'> of <rovernfTient. as well as Hie tyf>es and 
initnre of new and innov«iti\'t^ ]»roirrajns iuM*essary to implement su('h 
a <:row til policy. 

Presently, the (^ontext for dccisionmakinfr 5H the re^nonal aiut locnl 
level i.s sevei*ely limited by the lack of national and State policies 
eswihlisliin^jf a framework for decision!nak;n»r. Locally we are prone 
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to niako (Un-isioiis Hmt sonu'iimos conflict with the larger irhhIs ot'tlie 
States and the Fe(War(i()vennnont. ^5 

(\)n<rress must intike u eonmiitniejit to rutioiuil and balanced <rr()\vth. 
As in the case of the I'ldl Kniployinent Act of the Nation nnist 

now |)ur itself au reco-d as re([uinn<r tlie orchestiation of all Federal 
endeavors in a manner which will result in coherent and hahinced 
development. 

We iQok with sbnu^ ndxed emotions upon the actions taken in (he last 
session of Congress which only i)artially dealt with this problem. Under 
the provisions of the Ilousiui'- and I'rhan Development Act of 1970, 
Coni^ress recpiired the Donu'stic Council toestablish an urban develop- 
«jent poliey. / 

vthe need /or this policy was precipitated through tlu' recognition 
thai'^tJh^^WAV communities legislation which was expanded in the 
11)70 art had to he administered within the context of a national urban 
development policy. This is a positive ste^) forward. 

However, we feel that it tends to isolate the urban ])roblcms from 
those of the rural areas, and this is not practicable or desirable. What 
we do need is a balanced national growth and development policy, 
one which <-onsiders and integrates both rural and urban develo])ment 
into a single national policy. 

Tire NEED FOR A FRAMEWORK FOR IMPI^MENTINO A BALANCED 
NATIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT POLIOT 
y 

The commitment of Congress and the executive branch to a balanced 
growth policy — one* that adec|uately reflects the opportunities for rural 
development as an alternative to firban congestion and sprawl — must 
be accompanied by consistent Federal policies and programs for its 
attainment. To implement such a policy, existing Federal programs 
must be reexamined and, where necessary, new and innovative ap- 
proaches must be considered. 

But Federal programs cannot be efl'ectively utilized at the State, 
KegionaK and local levels unless there is a proper planning ami coordi- 
native management framework for their administration. Tn this re- 
gai'.L the iiu nibeiship of tlu- Xatif)!uil Scrvi<^o to regional cotmrils 
at its last annual rne.eting in Marcli 197L (expressed iis gra^e concern 
over the lack of appropriate Federal Governnu^nt support for plaiming 
and management. 

The membership of the National Service proposes that Congress 
consider developing a new program for assisting States, regional 
councils, and local governments to undertake this plaiming and num- 
Mgement function. 

Such a program would be administered outside the control of any 
of the functional or departmental agencies of the Fedeial Govern- 
ment. Instead, it would oe established in the Office of the President — 
[)Ossiblv within the Domestic Council. 

This suggestion is a result of tlie need to have the regulations and 
standards for administering siK^i planning and management grants 
determined on the basis of the overall priorities and policies for 
balanced national development and not on the basis of individual 
f\mctional agency priorities. Such a program also implies the develop- 
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ment in each State of i-egional mechanisms to assist tlie general pur- 
pose local governments in solving their mutual problems and develop- 
ing complementary developmental policies. 

Without establishing such a framework for response to a balanced 
national growth policy, we do not foel th^the States and thoir units 
ot local government could adequately take advantage of the Federal 
initiative. In direct i^elation to the inquirv being made bv this sub- 
cominittee, \ve feel that any legislation dealing with rural development 
snould consKim- the necessity of creating such a framework for decision- 
making. 

Any legislation which is predicated on the need for rural develop- 
ment siiould encourage multijurisdictional cooperation to assure that 
I t ^^J,^^^^^^^}^^^ State and local governmental decisions nvo und(u- 
scalT ^ process of planning and management at the regional 

Inherent in this proposal also is the necessity to have the Federal 
iToyernment react to such regional agencies on a unified and consistent 
oasis, Currently, many Federal programs encourage fragmentation of 
goveniment at the regional level. Our proposal suggests that the Fed- 
eral (Toveinment should defer to organizations of general purpose 
local government— regional councils— acting primarilv through their 
elected officials, as the central agency for all regional' developmental 
activity required under Federal law or adinmistrative regulations. 
It is not enough for regional agencies to only have a part of the a( tion. 

If ^ou ask them to deal with problems of transportation but not 
those concerning the delivery of health services, and if you ask them 
to deal with problems of economic development hut not those of solid 
waste disposal, they will be completelv unable to address themselv<^s 
to the total developmental issues confronting thoir region and th(>ir 
local government. 

In our opinion, only through strengthening the capacity of our 
units of State and local government to deal with these significant prob- 
lems of urban and rural development can wo make federalism work. 

THE XKC^ESSITY FOR FEDKRAL RKORO.V XIZATIOX IN THK KXKCUTa'K HRAN( IT 
TO IMPLEMENT BAL.^NCEO NATIONAL (iROWTir IH)LT( V 

Just as State and local governments and regional councils need 
' develop adequate institutional arrangements for decisionmaking in 
the implementation of national growth policy, the executive branch of 
the Government needs to put its house in order. In our opinion the 
functional approach to dealing with domestic problems has been en- 
gendered by the present organization of the executive bninrh. 

Congress has treated domestic problems of a functional l)asis be- 
cause Federal agencies have traditionally been organized to cope with 
functional problems. However, this is not how State and local gov- 
ernments should make decisions. They must take a broader: vicnvpoint. 
They must interrelate decisions on the ground level pertaining to 
certain fiincjti.onal activities, like transpoixation, to other activities 
such as housing, manpower, environment, and develoi)nient of other 
community facilities. 

Recent proposals pending before Congress which would ronsolidate 
certain grant programs would certainly move toward developing a 
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more unified approach at the Federal level. At the same time the 
response by State and local governments would be improved by this 
consolidation. Grant consolidation would allow similar programs to 
be grouped more coherently under the administrative direction of one 
Federal agency rather than to be proliferated and administered by 
several agencies. 

Neveruieless, the functional approach would still exist. To really 
cope with the central problem, we feel that fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the executive branch should be considered. The Ash Com- 
mittee's proposals which are now pending before Congress apprear to 
be salutary. These proposals call for the operational agencies of the 
executive branch to be arranged on the basis of purpose rather than 
along functional lines. 

Time does not alloAv us to discuss these proposals in detail. However, 
we would encourage Congress to seriously consider these basic re- 
organization proposals. We believe that such executive reorganization 
is imperative to the implementation of a balanced national growth 

[)olicy and will encourage governments at the State, local, and regional 
evels to modernize their own governmental structures. 

RURAL REVENUE SHARING ^ 

Departing from the question of developing and implementing a 
balanced national growth policy, you have asked for our reconimenda- 
tions and reactions to the administration's rural revenue sharing pro- 
gram. We find many positive aspects of this proposal. They include: 

1. The proposal would require the prenarijtion of a comprehensive 
rural development plan at the State level. At the same time, this re- 
quirement recognizes the need for local government input into this 
planning xjrocess and proposes the esiablishment ofsyfesttft^ planning 
agencies directed by elected officials from geiiCfal purpoi^^e local 
governments. 

2. The prop5sal would also take a significant step tOAvard consoli- 
dating programs which are now distributed over several Federal 
agencies. This would enliance the efforts at the State and regional 
levels to look at the solution of some of the rural development pjjpblems 
on a comprehensive basis and broader basis. 

3. The grants under the program would be 100 percent Federal 
money. This is an advantage for rural local governments which are 
hard-pressed to find matching funds to take advantage of Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. Many of the rural areas in this country are 
economically depressed and can effectively participate only when 100 
percent Federal money is made available to them for these purposes. 

At the same time, we find certain shortcomings to the rural revenue 
sharing legislation. Succinctly stated, they are as follows : 

1. The legislation does not adequately recognize, in terms of money 
needed, the magnitude of the problem at the rural level. It is too 
modest. The authorization levels of funding should be substantially 
increased. , - 

2. The bill does not adequately require the State to interrelate its 
urban and rural developmental policies. Of necessity, these two^|)^licies 
must complement each other. ' 
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3. Thfi formula for distributing money to the State is essentially 
on a population basis. A u^d factor should be included in the formula, 
So that those local governments in the most economically depressed 
rural areas would be given some priority in the allocation of funds. 

4. 1 he program does not suggest or require an implementation com- 
ponent. We feel that planning is an appropriate activity only when it 
i-esult^ in concrete projects and activities. Therefore, we would suggest 
that certain performance or implementation requirements be attached 
to both the State's rural development plan and the regional plan. 

CONOLUSIOX 

We hope these (onuiuMirs and oi)sorvati()ns will be of assistance to 
the inemboi-s of this subcommittee during your deliberations. On be- 
half of the National Service to Regional Councils, I want to once again 
expitiss our appreciation for havinnr this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you. ^ ^ VI 

Thank von. 

Richard ITartman, director of the National Service, and I are avail- 
able to answer any questions you may Have. 

Senator IIitmphkey. I undei-stand Mr. llartman is the executive 
director. 

The thrust of your testimony, as I get it, is the importance of what- 
ever legislation we have here in the ( on*;iv>s to he tie(i into the nuilti- 
• jurisdictional aspects of government f 

Colonel Haoktistrano. This is the thrust of it. 

Senator Humpurev. What ^you are saying in substance here, wen 
on the revenue sharing plan is two things: that there jieeds to be a 
closer tie-in in terms of how things complement or implement each 
other, and second, you want a kind of performance record, too ^ 

Colonel HAGERSTR.VXD. Yes. Planning is one of those things, you 
know, that people do sometimes when they find that they are unable to 
do anything else^ 

Senator Humphret. You just do not want to study it. You want to 
get some action? 

Colonel Hagerstr^vxd* There are times we need to suspend plan- 
ning, stop it here ajid go to work, in essence. 
/ Senator Humphrey. You heard the testimony of the previous wit- 
ness from Charles County, th* HUD loan approval that related to 
new communities and the failure of the HUD agency or the Federal 
officials to take intc consultation or into consideration any of the 
countv officials. Havf?! you found that to be somewhat undbual or is 
thisaboutthe way things go? \ I 

Colonel Hagerstranb. Well, I can only speak rtom personal 
experience. 

Senator Humphrey. From your observation ? 

Colonel IIagerstoand. Essentially this is true. However desirable 
HTJD may be in its locaV offices of making contact with local officials, 
there are many complications that enter into this, and very often at 
lower levels they do the decisionmaking before it ever gets to the 
appropriate miD official or the appropriate county official. 

"When it reaches the appropriate level of government the decision 
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is*already made and you have very little inaiieuver room that you can 
back into. Therefore, you have to go ahead. * . 

Our proposal Is essentially to establish plamung on the regional 
basis and much of this type of thing would be eliminated. 

Senator HrMPHREV. Now, von are familiar with HUD s program 
under section 701. the planning program for nonmetropolitan areas. 
H(nv does this work with vour regional council ? 

Colonel IlAGERsn^AND. Well, the HUD planning program— and cor- 
rect me if 1 am wrojig— essentiallv makes a grant to a city or com- 
munitv. That citv sort of plans in absentia, absents itself from the 
area aroqnd and'has a plan and stands to what the ]evel-H)ur little 
oommunitv, for exmaple. went out about 3 milei;. The city has already 
expanded \vav bevond the :^mile area. There is some day a day of rec- 
koninor ,viien we' will have to absorb these totally unplanned areas 
into the larger community, and it will take foiir to three times the 
effort at tliat time to have a reasonable adherence to standaixls as it 

does \\(\\\\ 1 1 i J • 4.1 • 

Senntor HrMiMiuEY. Is your regional council capable of doing tins 

kind of planning ^ . . , o i. 

Colonel IlAGERsmvND. We are doing it in many places, Semitor. 

Senator HrMPnuKY. Would it not be desirable, then, for HUD to be 
able to make di.^trict grants to your regional council ? 

Colonel nA(iEK.^TOAXD. Well, you are talking now for nnplementation 
or planning? 

Senator HrMPHREY. For planning. 

(V)lonel Haoeu8Til\nd. Yes. 

Senator HrMriiREY. For planning ? 

Colonel HAfJERSTiLVND. Yes. ^ o 

Senator Hi-^iphrey. Do you get any HUD grants for planning i 

Mr HART^fAN. On the 701 nrogi-am over the years that you and 
Senator Bellmon have been in Congress it evolved from a comprehen- 
sive planning program which eligible recipients mcluded everyone 
from the smaller counties, cities and to regional agencies and to States 
for^plan-. and many regional councils, somethuig lik^ 150 of them, 
now receive 701 planning funds from HUD. / 

\ow. this is mvt of where the testimor.y ^Ir. IIa<rerstrand gave 
trios to <ret to. What is happening is from your district to tiy to get 
HUD funds which goes to the State which makes an application for 
;irross-tho-l)ojud 701 funding, not only for i-egional council but a 1 
local units of a regional council in a State. Then these 701 funds back 
to the State or district for local planning. . , ^ ^ , 

The metropolitan areas still deal directly with the 701 prograni. Hut 
the other program l)esides everyone being eligible to receive funds 
nnd no coordination is that the 701 program and HUD have begun to 
'si^t Mieir own priorities of what they want to see happening, such as 
iiousing, water and sewer, planning and development, open space and 
those types of activities. So that the 701 program is not blue money or 
(loe^ not reallv support a cvwdinated planning system in this country 
which relat(*s to all tlie functional programs. 

wSenator Humphrey. It is related to the action program ? 

]Mr. Hartmax. Of HUD. 
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Senator Humphrf.y. As established by HUD rather than flexibility 
of the funds related to regional funds where you could take in Federal 
financial education needs, the whole thing. 

ilr. Hartman. Or set your own priorities. 

Colonel Haoerstrand. Or set your own priorities. 

yiv. Hartman. Or whatever programs of the Federal Government 
you want to move at based on your goals and plan for development 
of the community. 

Colonel Haoerstraxd. We operate an economic development dis- 
trict in Oklahoma. It does not receive district planning funds. We 
receive finuls from the crinio law, for example, for (Minu» prevention 
planning, funds from HEW for comprehensive liealth plan, we re- 
ceive fund?; from the Department of Transportation in one case for 
a transportation study of one of our communities as a pilot program. 

We are actually in the business of going shopping for planning 
grants for specific things, and the only way we can approach this on 
a comprehensive basis is to sort of fudge a little bit on the particular 
fund and say well, this obviously comprehensive health plan spills 
over into so many of tliese various programs that we can relate it. 
But there is nothing that gives us the money to plan on a broad 
compreliensive basis. 

Senator HrMPiiUEy. This is why you tliink this sort of program 
ouglit to (*ome out of an office, tl;e Office of the President, so to. speak? 

Colonel nAGEii8TR.VNn. Yes. This is one of tlie reasons. 

One of the recommendations you made was that such a program — 
speaking of <leveloping new proirrams for assistin<r tlio States, re- 
gional oonncils and local goveriunents to undertake* this phmninor and 
management function, such a program would be administered out- 
side the control of any of the finietional or departmeutnl agencies 
of the F'ederal Government. Indeed, it would be established in the 
office of the President, possibly within the domestic council frame- 
Avork ? 

Colonel Haoerstilvnd.' Right. This is one of the reasons, of course, 
is the larger contention involved there also in which the implemen 
tation of your planning is controlled by a series of separate Federal 
agencies, each with a particular interest. 

Senator Humphrey. Eight. You cannot get all that money at the 
same time and you have to make separate applications? 

Colonel Haoerstrand. Yes. 

Senator Humphrey. One limitation I call your attention to, it is 
easier for separate agencies of the Government to get their own 
budget and you maybe get more overall planning funds if you add 
up each agency and the planniifg funds that you can apply for your 
local needs than if you put all the planning funds into one composifi 
agency for planning and management. If you had all of your planning 
funds in one agency I have the feeling that Congress would be a little 
more tightflsted with that one agency than it would be with sev^erai 
separate ones. 

Colonel Hagerstrand. I think it is a very practical application in 
political realities. 

Senator Humphrey, I wonder if we could not do somethin^r like 
this: as an ad hoc arrangement or interim arrangement, is that if you 
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can have one general application in which you ask for funds from sev* 
eral agencies in the one application at the same time for planning. 

When you are going to take a look at the transportaton needs, the 
water and sewerage needs, the housing needs, the open spaces needs 
and so on, there is no reason that you could not have one application 
that could be processed at a central point like the domestic council. 
I used to work in this framework somewhat, when I was the liaison 
at the White House with local government. Actually, Senator Bell- 
num, wiien I was Vice President, my office used to handle this kind of 
activity. We would get in piles of* paper, you know, and trying to 
expedite each one of tnese tepplications. 

It would seem to me if we could get one application where there 
could be one catalyst or one agent that really just got a hold of HUD, 
HEW and Commerce and Labor and so on, and said, now here is your 
share, and we got the total planning grant, your share is 25,000, your 
share is 100,0(X), your share is 10,000, and you get a total planning 
<rrant, let us say,^JJ^K) to $102/K)0 out of several afrencies, how 
some one force or some one personality or office could do tluit in the 
(iovernmeiit. 

Colonel Hagerstrand. I think this is probably — certainly a way of 
getting at the problem now under laws. 

Senator Humphrey. Under existing 

Colonel Hagerstrand. Right. * 

Senator liUMPiiREY. 1 think we ini<rht want to take that up with' 
tlie Office of Mana<renient and Budget sometime. Of course, they like 
to keep their hands on thin«js pretty ti<rht. 

^Ir. Hartman. One point is. Senator, you mi<j:ht not have to cut oft' 
substantial planning? funds for hardware type programs of the vari- 
ous agencies. But if -there was say 5 percent of a general planning 
fund which the President or the executive council liad control of, that 
.5 percent might control the other 95 percent from the functiefiJil pro- 
grams if you had such requirements as allowing local communities 
to set up their plan, like in Charles County, but before you can get 
that money your projects or planning lias to fit witliin that frame- 
work. So that 5 percent could be the linkage which in a way forces 
the functional money to tie in. 

Senator Humpiirky. Well, any practical suggestions that you have 
along this line we will be glad to receive in the form of memorandum. 
Just let vour mind run loose sometime and put down your thoughts. 

Senator Bellmon. excuse me for keeping you waiting. 

Senator Beli.mox. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

On page of Mr. Hagei-strand's statement is his concern that there 
is not appropriate Federal Government support for planning and 
management. But I recall back to the days I served as chief executive 
of Oklahoma we had some dealing with the 701 funds, and it was a 
very common thing, it seems to me, for a self-appointed planning ex- 
pert to go to a local community and sell himself as a planning expert 
and gather a buncli of generally meaningless statistics from census 
.sources and other readily available places and put an attractive cover 
on it and work up a few high-sounding phrases and sell it to a local 
group for $30,000, $40,000. 

Generally the plan was not wortli a dollar a pound. 
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How do we get away from this soit of business? 

Colonel HAGKRsmvxD. Well,. as a pei-sonal opinion I think that the 
trend toward regional govenunents or re^onal councils, one type or 
another, will minimize tliis type of thing, because obviously the larger 
the i-egion or the more people concerned with this kind^f activitv 
the greater degree of sophistication you bring to this kind of progranl. 
If there is a re(iuirement that any plamiing funds be at least con- 
sidered by a regional approach or i-egional council, then there is a 
harder selling job for this corporation that you are talking about in 
terms of any community, as well as the fact that if somehow or other, 
as we ])ropose essentially that the money be placed in a regional basis 
rather than local or at least consolidated or controlled or influenced 
or whatever level is practical, then I thir.k it will minimize this kind 
of thing. 

Senator Bktxmox, You are saying that the planning funds if avail- 
able for pUiniiing in the region you know about should not go directl}* 
•to the city of Tahlequah or ]\[uskogee or Claramor or Miami biit 
rather to the region, and you would euijage someone to do planning for 
tlie total i-egion ; is tliat your thought ? 

Colonel IT.\oERKm\N-n. Tt could be interpreted that wav. The city 
of Tahlequah is one meml>er of government of eastern Oklahoma eco- 
nomic development district. The board of that disirict is composed 
of representatives of the various govcTuments involved in seven coun- 
ties that make up the district. 

Wo hav(* no authority, for example, of nnv kind insofar as imple- 
menting actions are concerned. All we can do is to sell yon. Senator, 
as a member of that community, as an elected official of this community 
oil the need for considering not only the needs of Inhleqnah hut of 
rherokee ( ounty around it and where Cherokee County spills over into 
- Adair County the same kind of problem, transportation, for example. 
As an example, we are involved in a comprehensive health plan. Every 
community wants a hospital. This seems to be inherent in the com- 
munity, regardless of its size, that they want a hospit^il. Well mavlx^ 
this is not the way we ought to look at it. Our community is spending 
some money right now. Wagoner, as you know, is spending some money 
rij/ht now planning hospitals. T am not sure when either of these 
communities, get finished with this they will have hospitals that are 
worfh anything more than just a little clinic type thing. 

What we need to look at is the overall problem of health plannin"- 
>laybe one regional hospital, you see, will do all the job. 

Senator Bfxlmox. You may remember when we write tlio Voca- 
tional Education Act for Oklahoma we required before a commuiiitv 
could have btate funds they had to have at least 40.000 people and 
al)Out $40 million worth of evaluation. Perhaps before any community 
could qualify for these Federal planning funds they should meet some 
kind ot criteria. It is so easy for a con man— and tliat is what some of 
these operators are— to come to each individual citv council to sell 
them a bill of goods, and when they are throu^rh there is nothin**- of 
real value that results. ^ 

What I am asking you really is. Do you know of any wav that we 
here in Congress can write into these laws propei- protection a<rnin^t 
the kind of mistakes that I think are fairly common acro'^s the 
country? 
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Colonol IlAciKUsTRAM). Thvix- is iilways the i)r()l)U'in. of <om-s.. of 
l(K-al iuriscliction and the attempt to bring govoriinu'ut at liiglu'r anc 
highor levels all the time. It is very easy to do away witn a In, a I 
.'(A-,>rnment bv either assimilating it into a larger corporate-type 
rrovernmont or some other mechanism. I am per.sonally in tavor ot 
any kind of a device that would prevent what you are talking about, 
but still leave some measure of responsibility at the local lc\cl. 

Tahlc<uiah had e.xactlv the same problem that yon are couccine.. 
with We had a T-to-i planning grant. The study was made about <» 
or 7 years ago. It is not worth beans and it ne\er lias been woitn 
beans. It warsold, as vou indicate, to a city council on the l):is;s that 
here is a rapidly growing community J)ut it turned out to be notliing , 
but— the study turned out to be nothing more nor less than a compihi- 
tioii of 'statistics on what had happened in the past, not iiecessai ily 
where are we going from here. . 

It did not relate to future needs except in a lew very obvious ways, 
like in the Sewer plant, something like this, that everybody knew 
about, because the sewer plant was polluting the itreams. 

\V\n\t I am getting at is there needs lo be a balance between wiiere 
the lanur unit, whether it is a regional council. State or anything else, 
interfers with the desires, the hopes, the -aspirations of the local 

*^"mi"h.\i;t-M.\-V. Can I give you two. or three other quick clieckofl" 

One is IICD now leiiuires with a regional agency lliat it have a 
full-time stair person het'oie they will give them any lOi money, 
whichsdrt of protects you. , • i m 

Then you have •■•ot vour hiwvcr m court who will ascertain wliotlier 
that consultant really is going to do the kind of job that needs to be 
done for that local community. . 

The State could do this. too. for the smaller communities m terms 
of— I see nothing wrong with the State having a clieckoti or .saying, 
you know, checking and saying that the local jurisdiction we think 
this is a good idea and the framework you want to do it and the 
consultant makes sense. I think those are ways- and performance 
standard?. I think, re.-uires that this pliM. lead to some hiiig tor 
example, I think a realistic on the pari of the ^tate or !■ ederal (xov- 
ernment who are proviiling the grant funds. 

Colonel HA(iEitsTR.\ND. I thviik there is also another factor here. 
Each of these Federal agencies HT^D and any other Federal agency 
with a functional approach is looking primarily at their particular 
involvement, and while 701 planning grant is designed tor overall 
planning, there is very little spillover into rm-.d areas. lOr example. 
T do not know how this can be I rorght into the picture. 
Senator lUii.r.MON. I am not sure-T can give ymi the name, bnt at 
one point, about WW, VM\:k there was a recniirPUKMt on t,,e part ot 
the Federal Government that a comprehensive highway plan be de- 
veloped for each city, and before a city could .luiilify for thos? tuu(l^ 

thev had to bwome part of -T am not sure 

Nfr. IlAin-MAN-. Highway .\ct of i;)rv2 

Senator Bf.m.mox. This re<iuires nil the towns arQund the cit> 
what you call SilSA. what is it. standard metropolitan statistical 
area thev had to all get together and agree that tins is the way tlie> 
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are going to handle tli? plHiininp. I wonder if we do not need some- 
thing like a. standard riiral statistical area so that when a planning 
grant is applied for and made it is going to cpncem itself not just 
with the problems of one town or county, but with what is some kind 
of sensible regional component. 

Does this make any sense to you ? I was terribly distressed— in fact, 
I believe very strongly in plarininjc:. I do not think I could ever vote 
for a dime of planning money if it was going to be used in the way 
I have seen so much of the 701 funds used. 

Tolonel Hagerstrand. There is another problem, of course, in the 
same area involving multistate jurisdictions. In our State we have 
Fort Smith, Ark., which is in Sequoia Countv, asyou know. 

The problem there is how do we relate Fort Smith planning to the 
area just across the State line involving Sequoia County. 

Senator Bellmox. These SMSA's do not pay any attention to State 
lines ? 

Colonel Haoerstraxd. No, but the planning money does. 

Senator IIitmphrey. I think yonr point is well taken. Senator, that 
It IS surely something we ought to look intoV)f having some standard 
rural operation or what is that— staMard rural statistical information. 
I think thatf would be very helpful. 

Colonel HAGERSTR.VNP. I don't know how it could be developed. I 
think this would require certainly study and consideration so that 
small isolated rural areas were not excluded completely, because they 
certainly need assistance, also. 

Senator Bellmon. I would imagine if this concept could work that 
it would involve every rural area of the country in some of the 
components. 

Mr. Chairman, this is &ll the questions I have. 

Senator HuMPHRET. Well, anything else. Senator? 

Senator Bellmon. No, sir. 

Senator HuMriiREY. Thank yoa verv, verv much. You have been 
very helpful. 

We tjave three witnesses, Mr, Pringle and Mr. Jeffei-son Monroe and 
Mr. Bloch. Right. I believe we have Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Indiana represented here for the National Association of Community 
Developers. 

Please just come in and sit down with us. 

You have separate statements, gentlemen ? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN BLOCH, EXECUTIVE DIEECTOE, BEOWN, BAE- 
THOLOMEW, AND JACKSON COUNTIES COMMUNITY ACTION PEO^ 
GEAM, COLUMBUS, IND., ALSO EEPEESENTING THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Bloch. Yes, we do. We feel in the interest of time if these 
statements could be entered into the record we would like to make some 
summary comments. 

Senator Humphrey. That would be very helpful to ua. 

Mr. Bloch, I am John Bloch from Columbus, Ind. I am the execu- 
pomts. 

Senator HtTMPHKET. We will include all in the record, all your state- 
ments, and then you proceed as you wish in your own way. 
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^Senator Bellmon. HefoVe. >vt> he<riiK cbuld ^Ye have our witnoss(>s 
introduce themselves? 

• Mr. Bloch. I am John Bloch from Columbus, lud.^I am the execu- 
tive (lirector^there, also a niomher of XAC^I), National Association of 
Conhnunity Development, whirh has invited me to participate today 
in the liearin<rs, and I aui also a niember ot* anotlier national develop- 

.meat institute, which is a private ^roup out of Lexington, Ky. 

I have worked extensively in rural areas, and 1 liave primarily some 
ouestions which I would like to address to the conimitlee. Some of 
them are going to be — I think, an act that grows a little hairy. 

Tlie first is wlien I hear over and over again in otlier rpaterial and 
in tenns that I read that we must bring about planning^n rural areas 
in order to bring it in line with what has ^aJiiUV-pTace in the urban 
areas I am disti'essed. I am distressed because the very reason people 

.choose to live in small towns in rural America is because they are dis- 
tinctly different from urban America, not better, not worse, but dif- 
ferent. It is sort of like the old boy that had goats and tlie old boy tliat 
had cows. Vou know, it wasn't that one was better than the other, they 
were just diffei-ent. That is the way it is beiv.xien rural America and 
urban America. 

When you talk about forcing or pushing rural America into an 
urban mold I think that we raise some very, very serious (piestions, 
planningwise and developmentwise. < 

It is sort of like opening a hotdog stand in tlie middle of a naticmal 
park, because you liave got a liotdog stand down on the intersection of 
the road or down in town. It sort of does away with the original in- 
tent of having that park. 

When we talk about growth centers of 200,000, as the book that has 
recently come out suggests, then we are doing away with tlie unicpie- 
ness that separates smalltown America from urban America or subur- 
ban America. I think tliat if we are sincere — and I am distressed by 
the number of Senators after the hearing was called that showed up 
to hear the testimony — if we are sincere in making a real effort in the 
area of rural development that we not wipe out the very thing we are 
trying to develop and that we understand the fragility of the quality 
of life that does exist in rural and smalltown America. 

I. second, am concerned that we talk about people and got the 
dickens away from bureaucrats, bureaucracies, and departments, al- 
though I realize they are the handmaidens that get those things out 
there, because we are really talking about the preservation and th? 
future development of a group of people that happen to live in a rural 
or smalltown area. 

I have heard today, and I have heard in the other committees and 
organizations I sit in great, long, hot debates about how to preserve 
this jurisdiction or that territory or that chunk of money. 

Now. to date rural development is surely a second cousin of what is 
happening in this countrj'. Kural people are third or fourth cousins. 
When I say, you know, this thing about cpusins, it is sort of a coun« 



If we look very hard at the statistics and particularly the hearings 
held here in early May, late April, and the Agriculture Department 
supplied you with some statistics, and start looking at independent 






statistics I think you will come\ip witli a very shocking figure and 
that figui*e is as follows : ' 

The Department of Commerce in tTiilt of 1970 calculated that $0,rir>0 
per annum is required for a family of lour to be self-sufficient in non- 
metropolitan Indiana. If we take that figure, as a conservative figure 
it will then^become appai-ent that in excess of 50 percent of the rural 
residents of America are living in functional poverty, if we are going 
to talk about functions. Very few, if any. i)Oor people make their liv- 
ijig farhiing any more. If somebody wants to question that they can 
check out the farm subsidy report. 

Therefore, when we talk about that break between farm and non- 
farm poverty incomes it is barely a bureaucratic mechanism. It is not 
reality. 

• When we realize that fully 50 percent of rural America is o[)erating 
at functional poverty and it cannot afford effective housinjij, health, 
transportation, education, then I think the problem of rural develop- 
ment takes on a different kind of connotation- 

I think that government, local government. Federal,' in my experi- 
ence has fallen down miserably in discharging its duties to the citizen- 
ry of rural America, because rural America is governed by a minority, 
a very distinct minority, andMt is a landholditig* gentry. I do ilot want 
to hear about ]6t9,\ government doing this and that, beca^ise every 
county I have ever lived in from Fauqier Cqnnty, Va., from Washing- 
ton Cfounty, Vt., to Brown County 'has been contmlled by less than *} 
percent of the population, 

The political power and^ the economic power, if we look at some 
studies that are coming out, are one and the same. What we have is 
cartels of landholding either by the Federal Government and Federal- 
State forest or by large farming units. We have killed off the family 
farm. It is an American mv'th. It is not there any more, gentlemen. 

Senator Humphrey. Have yon been in my county ? 

Mr. Bloch. I have not been in your county. I know some pe()i)le in 
Wisconsin, but not Minnesota. 

Senator Bfxi.mon. How would you define a family farm ? 

Mr. Bloch. Under 300 acres, mainly to be operated by the family 
through mechanization without the hiring of more than /ay two other 
outside people at thp peak of harvest. 
' Sf^nator Bellmon. Two other outside ? 

Mr. Bloch. At the peak of — the statistics show tliat the family — 
excuse me, the small larm acreage has jumped from a])proximately 
347 acres in I960 to 1970 to in excess of 500 acres. That is a lot of land 
for a man and say one or two sons to be operating. 

Senator Beixmox. Suppose this man and his one or*^wo sons, using 
modem equipment, could handle 1,200 acres, is it still a family farm? 

Mr. BtocH. Well I think if.the man is able to do it and I believe, for 
example, in cattle operations we are talking about a different thing. 

Senator HuMTHREr, Or wheat ? 

Senator Bellmox. Or com? 

Mr. Bloch. When we are talking about cultivation 

Senator Bellmox. With chemicals there is not much Cultivation any 

more. * 
Mr. Bloch. My point is this : The Grovemment's policy has worjced 

again^ the small farmer. It has pushed him — the economy of farming 
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as supported by Federal policy has done away with the raan having 
a viable 200-acre, 300-acre operation. lie has had to go to larger acre- 
iiiro. T\w f)7 p(M('iMii of tlio suhsidics are ;;:oing to tl) vast majority of 
agribusiness, not to the family farm. For example, sir, in my State 
o? Indiana, 50 farmers in 1969 got $2.1 million ni subsidies. Now, in 
the 

Sousttor Bellmox . '\\liat was the total for the State ? 

Mr. Brocn. About $24,400,000. 

Senator Bklj.mox. You mean thev got ail but 15,000 ? 

^Ir. Blocit. No, sir, not 15,000, 400,000. It was about 21 went to 50. 
This wixs in the Coagressional Record of May 2i, 1970. 

Senator Bem.mox. Let us get it straight. How much total for the 
Stated 

Mr. Bmcii. Roughly, about 2.4 went into the State, 

Senator Bellmox. 2.4 in the State ? 

Mr. Bi/)cii. And 2.1 went to 50 farmers. 

Senator Humphrey, You are talking of price supports? 

Mn Blocii. That is correct. 

v^enator Beixmox. Mr. Chairman, that is impossible. 
What State was this? 

Mr. Bloch. Indiana, May 21, 1970. Congressional Record will show 

it. 

Senator Bel13iox, 2,1 went to 50 farmers ? 

Mr, Bloch. Yes, sir, the rest were small breal downs. 10, 15,000, 
then it just dribled down, it falls right off. like walking off the end of 
the table. 

Senator HtTMPiiHEY. The support program, there is no doubt in the 
past, before we put on the limitations is 

Mr. Brocii. This was prior to the legislative acts. 

v^enator HtTMPinutiY. But the large farmer is where the large amount 
of tlie support funds go. That was predicated on the proposition of 
the assumption that if you were going to control pro(luction with a 
supjmrt program you had to go to wliore most of tlie production is. 

Mr. Brnri!. That counter theory say we let tlie free process get 
started. _ - 

Senator BrrrMox. I agree, this is not die time or place. But I agree 
1 1 lis is an area you oiiglit to understand better. 

Mr, l^rocH. 1 will be happy to supply a copy of tlie record. 

S-4*!t^itor T^Kr.rMox. We are ho'iuis to get it. But the point is the intent 
of ('nl^lzn'<< Ikmmi to help thp verv family fanner you are con- 
.'iM'ued with, hut the tliing I think yon need to understand is because 
of the very low level of profits in agri'udture, farms have to iret larger 
in order to return a reasonable living to the farm operator and to give 
him fidl e!n[)loynient. With loO-horse power tractors it takes more 
acres. 

Mr. Brocii. Or we break up Mie processing cartel, sucdi as Kern 
County Land Co.. and some othei*s. and get back to where we have 
regional distribution and we do not allow the profits to go to the 
pro^es5W)r hut stay with the man who produces the produce. 

Senator Bfxlmon. Do you know how much of tne land of this coun- 
try is run by so-called corporations? 

^Ir. Broni, About 7 nercent by 30 percent of the leafy vegetables 
produced. 



Senator Bellmon. 7 percent. That leaves 9a percent still in the hands 
of the private operator ? 
Mr, Block. That is correct. 
Senator Humphrey. Thank you, Mr. i^loch. 

Your prepared statement will be placed in the record at this ]>oint. 
Mr. Bloch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When I use the word rural I mean those areas which are commonlv 
classified as small towns and open country. The rational for this defini- 
tion is based in by having grown up in a rural ai-ea, and having worked 
professionally in rural af^as for the past 12 years. Current definitions 
regarding rural areas are becoming so highly qualified and ambiguous 
that thev have little validity and/or guiding value Therefore, I am 
asking this committee to bear with me in this definition of rural areas, 
and not to become bogged down on precise definition. 

As a result of the above definition of rural areas, any effort in the 
area of rural development should increase the viability of small towns 
and open spaces, not to destroy these areas through the creation of 
urban growth centers. 

The concept of rural development is important to a significant pro- 
portion of the population of the United States. There is a significant 
rel)ellion against the urban and suburban way of life by both blue 
collar and college educated people alike. The fact that employment and 
services are concentrated around urban areas stems the tide of people 
into rural and small towns where they would like to locate. 

The prima IT Federal agency concerned with rural development has 
!)een the Department of Agriculture. Historically this agency has 
been concerned with the business of providing food for the Nation. It 
has therefore concentrated its efforts on the development 'of farming 
interests. 

Only recently have programs been developed (primarily in the area 
of housing and facilities) to aid nonfarm rural residents. (In fact until 
quite recently nonfarm rural residents were barred by law from par- 
ticination in those programs.) , 

The influx of capital and comprehensive rural development pro- 
grams has been pitifully lacking. Consequently, rura^ development, 
such as it is, has been left to the hands of the farm interests and, thus, 
has been geared to the strengrthening of the farm interest^ at the 
expense of the nonfarm rural resident, who comprises the vast majority 
of rural residents. 

With 75 percent of the population currently concentrated in the 
metropolitan areas, it has been politically expedient to pay only lip 
service to the needs of the people of rural and small town America. 
Evidence of this can be seen in the almost total disregard to The People 
Left Behind, the report by the President^ National Advisory Com- 
mi.ssion on Rural Poverty, by both Presidents Johnson and Nixon. 

To cite but one glaring example of this failure, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity appropriations which were designed to deal with 
poverty in this courtry, devote 70 percent of their moneys to urban 
povertv when urban poverty involves only some 40 percent to 50 per- 
cent of the poverty population in this country with the remaining 50 
percent to 60 percent being in rural and small towns across the country. 
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Further, these proLmuns woi-e tlesifriied by and larpe l^J "'-^'f^j^ 
and for a,; urban population. So, even the 30. percent ot the funds 
which fro to rural poverty are basically urban programs. 

The Attempts oi State and local frovernnient to deal ^^ith mia a.eas 
have l^een to force the rural areas to conform to tlie urban "lold. An 
example of this i.rocess is the consolidation of the nu al school dihtiicts 
to conform to their urban counterpart, lint today m urban areas de- 
centralization, frroater local control, and smaller pove.-.unp units aie 
bein" advocated. With connnunication te( hnolofr>-, as an example, tne 
case "for consolidation is fast losinp validity in rural areas also 

There is a lack of creativity in the {roverninp of rural areas due to 
the abdication by the Governnient and the controlling interests in rural 
areas of the responsibility for creative and sound rural development 
based on human needs. It is difficult, if not mpossible to attract crea- 
tive people to rural areas because of a lack of financial resources and 
a lack of philosophy of social development. Instead of a human de- 
velopment policy for all in the rural areas, we have currently a land 
deveJopment policy geared toward expanding and strengthening agri- 
cultural interests of a few. . 

In rural areas, much more so than in urban areas, government is 
close to the people. The actions and policies espoused by these few who 
control the wealth have a direct and often times detrimental eftect on 
the maiority of the rural population. This is entirely understandable 
sriven the fact that the wealth is so closely held and hence political 
power rests in their hands. . . 

Perhaps only through government intei vention can the resources be 
made available to the majority and again allow for the equal distribu- 
tion of power. I^nless efforts are made to revei-se the current trend the 
deterioration of the rural areas for nonfarm and small farm residents 
will continue until we reach the point wheie most rural areas and their 
resources will be held by vast corporations subject to ittle. it any. 
"overnment control, and the Federal Government will held the rest. 
At the same time ever increasing crowding will continue in the urban 
centers whose problems to date have defied solutions. 

T would like to imi)ress upon you some of the crucial i)rnhleius that 
are encounteicd bv people bv living in niial aieas and small towns, 
and some of the oft'setting heiiolits gained by living there. 
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<ixtv pcivcMU of \W iii pnv(M'tv live m nini] aivM^ luul siiial 

ritios. Furtv iHMvoiit Vwo in rural aroa^. The pcM- capita nu-onic w rural 
'\vv'\. \< Sl/>nO ](vs than iu urban an^as wIumv it i< S:i>n(i per year It 
<\un\\i\ bo iKunted out that, althouirh the poverty index indirMtos thnt 
there are some l>(> million poor, there are ])erhap^ a like nuniher ot 
people whf) do not have an UK^mie of for an adequate hut lower 

-tandard of living};. . , . 

It should he obvious that iriven the ^tate of a<:rieulturnl enteri)ii^e, 
the poveitv of the rural areas cannot be alleviated throu^di airru'ul- 
tnral solutions. As it is. the rrovernment must hold hack the produc- 
tion capnhilitv throu^rli the n>v of its subsidy pronrram. A much more 
profitable use'for the billions of dollars \vhi(di <ro into the srd)Sidy pro- 
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f^iixm would be to seed nonfann economic development in the runil 
areas m keeping witii my definition of rural development. 

Another strategy which will have the same net effect is a Dolicy of 
niovmg big industry into the rural ai'eas while directing ustrie? 
financial resources into the cities. This development strategy of 
'branch plantism'' leads to a further raping (if small towns and rural 
areas. Instead small to medium sized locally held business appropriate 
to these areas should be encouraged. 
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The rural housing need and the failure of the Federal Government 
to provide asisstance is well docuniented bv the Select Coinmittee on 
Nutrition and Human Xeeds in theft- report, Promises to Keep : Hous- 
ing Need and Failure in Rural America, Thev state that, "two-thirds 
of America s inadequate housing is in rural areas." They go on to say 
that, j'our official housing goal of 20 million units over a 10-vear 
. period K far too Jow and could be as much as 45 million units." Over 
the last 33 years only 489,000 federally assisted housing starts lia\^e 
ociMired m non-metropolitan areas. This effort has been totally inade- 
quare, and there seems to be no major chan^^es in the offing. 

Tn referring to the Farmer'^ Home Administration the "Committee 
reported : 

In sum there are miUions of American^ who are getting "homes" unfit for 
lunmn halntahon from slumlords there are inilUons who are denietl puMic 
.H>tisiu?:. rtiHl there are millions who oanuot over-oiM^ the arbitrary and illojrical 
iiunlles erected by KmUA. All are livini: in substamlard housing that threatens 
tlu'u- health iiml safety. \ 

Bur housing itself is not the answer. liesidential land nse in rural 
areas nm<t he eonsiderod alontr^with the ec<^]oiri('{il fartors of iisinc/ 
the rural areas. Facilities rnu.-t he phmned for \n a ration;)! way tn 
provide u fiinrtioii'd hleinl o^^ i-e^i^lences and services. To date. .s<'attered 
-'it'> huilding and ti aet housing have been tlie rule. 
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In our area of Indiana, we have a :i:>-perreiu dropout rate before 
lugh school grachiation. In othei- parts of the countrv. the situation is 
nuich worse. Tiie expenditures for education in metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan aivas was re])orted hy the Committeyof Government 
Operations in "The Economic and Social (Condition of Kural America 
in the li)7(i.s": tiieir report shgwed a m)Q per pup^l expenditure in 
metr(>p()htan areas as o]>poso(l to about S480 in nonineti-opolitan areas. 
I he report goes on to illustrata^ the di.screpancv in educational attaiu- 
iHont for those in rural areas. ' — 

Hut the statistic s do not tell tiie total storv. 1 am concerned with the 
qur.htv of the educational experience For example, rural education 
iS still geared toward agricultural subjects, wliile only about ^2 per- 
cent of rural people are engaged in farming, and the percentage is de- 
crea.sing. (Itarles Siil>erma:i in "('risis in tlie Clasgroom" has docu- 
mented in urreat detail the failings of education. He has also pro- 
t>ose(l an abernative to the [)resent i)rograms, and there are others. 
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roti..n ..f,-ontioliothep-.uvntsaiul jrenfn>l pul'lio. 

on I Kit SKUVICKS 

nity-owned-aiul-opernted stations. 

BENEFITS 

„ to snem tho^^ vacations there. State and national parks crawl with 
V dwel e s o'ti,,' point that reservations must be made a year in 
•an e E nal living seems to answer a real need for one-fourth of 



""'tCr^s^teo? community that exists in small town -d rural ai.as is 
till ^trontr It is common practice for neiphbors to help one iinotftei. 
In sle leoAapSl settings in which rich and poor live in close 
nrox^mitf thelitis a spirit of cooperation which I do not see in urban 
.f^rSiVban areas. I? seems to U that t'^ssprnt o community is 
extremely critical to the mental well-bein{i of all Americans. 

In niral areas, the costs of development are still Ifss than in mban 
.re^s In most areas, a man can buy an acre of land without s.gn^g 
liL Hf e ^w^. He c'a J buiM equity and dignity through homeownership 
fit reasonable cost to him and his family. , * • tu^ 

KnaHv here is a promise for the future in rural America. The 
.ov mmint is close to^he people, and population densities are not so 
^rJat as to have caused the social problems so common "^ejUies^ 
Crime rates are significantly lower, as an example. The environment 
hasTot been f ouledby air and water pollution to the degree the effects 
1 ?P r7eve?s ble If and when the resources are appropriated to rural 
areas it irmy belief that these resources can purcltiase the talent and 
wher^withaUo make rural and smalltown America a desirable place to 



live for our children. 

Senator HmiPHREY. Ye3, sir. 
Would vou identify yourself, please 
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v}aI:3i^^^'^^^- ^JP"!:*^?' an assistant to the president of the" 

Fodera proprnms West Virginia Institute of Technolo^v- 

to know fhat* Yo" know West Virginia well ehough 

STATEMENT OF J. JEFFERSON MONROE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE PRESIDENT, AND DIRECTOR, FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOIOGY, MONTGOMERY* 
ZJ^^;^^ REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr MoxROE. I probably have more suggestions or thought to ore- 
sont tlmn real afiswers ^rticularly in light of attempting to helPVQu 
Lest^ i'^P"?' v" °*>?'«l^tion. ^"t A'^ a little like Johri?sug. 

m'nt OEO HFW^iM 7^'"?^ff ^'^^^ "'•ban deve o?- 

nient. ut^U Hh\\ , title I, and all these other agencies 

I.Jv'T^' basically somehow or another we have got to have 

fer% ^ 'uV S"'^'"^ '•"'•^l a'-^as- « ^ve ean supply^the proS 
kind of healtli, he proper kind of public services, the proper kmd of 
oducational institutions in rural areas, we do not have to worry about 

- becTus^tS 

TlCL'a* ^I'T ^ *° "^'^'^s say they wish they were back 

Mr. MoxROE. Right. The same thine is true - 

Another thm^r that concerns me moatlv is the f^M fVinf ^ v, 

m^Bmm 
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Yet I know that tlie buieaucrats are not mindless bureaucrats. They 
are people supi-emely concerned. I have worked with enough of them 
in the Federal Government to know they very desperately want to get 
a job (lone. We have never had the commitment, it seems to me. 

What I suggest in this papcM* is something I found out later I think 
you. Senator, or somebody on the Hill liero has also suggested, and 
that is a rural economic de\clopincnt bank, 1 am suggesting approx- 
imately $20 billion that could be put in that in order for us to begin 
to develop things on the local level and some sort of mechanism where 
the local people themselves — either an elective process or something 
whei-e they can put their own folks into actually dealing with the local 
problems. 

Senator TlrMiuruKv, Sui i'Iy. TIumc onirht to bo some of them on the 
board and they ought to l>e on the advisory councils concerning loans 
and loan policy. 

Mr. MoxROK. Right. My staff tells mv^ the only problem — what T 
said here when T discussed it with them — it was that you got to go 
two routes, either the practical route or the political route in hi? 
world. I stni say that somehow we have got to get them together. In 
•other worcfs. there has got to be some way that it can feasible 
for the pai-ticipation of local people and someone on the local level 
to deal with that can cut around some or all of this paperwork and 
get things out. 

r guess probably jf you liappen to have on the local scene a con- 
cerned hard-vvorkinjSip^armer's Home Administration guy, that comes 
about as close as anything. They are there, they can do the job, you 
know. 

Senator TIcMPintEY. And they know the people and the area. 
Senator Bkllmon^. If they have got the money. 
Mr. Monroe. If they have got the money. 
Now. they have got to have the money. 

It seems to me aJl of these questions — and I do not happen to think 
that rural revenue sharing or any sort of revenue sharing is going 
to be the answer, because — welL in -some areas in my part of the coun- 
try' we do not have much to share. But I just cannot see that kind of 
system, but at the same time I guess I am talking about revenue shar- 
ing in another way when you say that the Federal Government needs ^ 
to put the heavy block of money down here for these local people 
to be used. 

T have not got it all worked out in my own mind how you cut 
thro*ugh all that tape, but that kind of thing has to happen. 

It seem^to me at that point when rui^l America sees that the Con- 
gress is gomg to make the commitment of millions of dollars to go 
into rural America that then the people of the hills where I come 
from will quit wondering whether or not Congress and agencies can 
function or not. They will begin to see they can. They will also see 
our Government has a great trust in them. 

I would like to see somehow an end come to just absolute frustra- 
tion on the part of the hill people who try to figure out all o^f the dif- 
ferent Federal agencies and just finally throw up their hands and 
give up and say they just cannot make it. 
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Senator Humphrey. Your suggestion on the kind of implement that 
ought to be made available is very heli)f ul. My wife and I, for exam- 

fle, have been long interested in this kind of paraprofessional group, 
mean, the aids that you can have in Headstart and school. These 
people are very good with some training, but you cannot put them 
possibly into a highly sophisticated industry^ on a very sophisticated 
piece of machinery. That is maybe not their thing. 

But we have to have some idea as we look at the gross national prod- 
uct of this country that all of that gross nati'^ nal product does not 
have to be industry, does not have to be a service job as such, it can 
be many other things where people can get employment that they 
really need, 

Mr. MoXKOK. liight, 1 am sug^restiiiir tliat we quit worrying about 
whether or not it is econoiiiifnlly feasible to put money into rural areas, 
but we put money iit tliere. Every study tliat is ever made of wlietlier 
or not to have a water system or not is Avhetlier it is ffoing to be eco- 
nomically feasible. 

A little town of Smitliers across the l iver from me, they luive got 
a s('werji«ro system the Government ^avo tlieni hut tlier <'annoi ])ay a 
man to operate it now that tliey liavo ^ot it. txvause tlie mayor runs 
tlie ^»arbage tnick. You know.^^tlie little towns are in tliat kind of 
plight. We did this in tlie early tliirties, 

A\'e de(^Rled it was feasible to spend money on jobs for peoi)]e in 
rural areas. . . 

Senator Humphrey. That is where your public service employment 
comes in. ^ 

Mr. Blocii. Tlie FPCT rural towns would be cut out when we tried 
to i)rin<r sruue money in because of warious political forces or other, 
primarily because tlie programs were designed with an urban mold 
to them. 

Senator Humphrey. I agree wtih you one of the great problems 
wf^ have is that most of the people that design programs do not de- 
^^i<rn them where a large number of people live. Tt is not meanness, it 
is^iot that they arc evil or conspiring;. It is just their background is 
tlilTerent. They have not sensed the kmd of relationship that exists at 
some of these smaller, town levels. 

Mr. Monroe. They- think milk comes out of a carton. , 
Senator Beloion. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave. 
Senator Humphrey. Yes. t^, j 

Senator Bellmon. I would just like to sav to Mr. Bloch, if vou do 
not mind, I am going to get the figures on Indiana and furnish them 
to voti, because I think you have got some bad information somewhere. 

Mr. Block. This was sent by Congressman 

Senator Beujh on. If the staff knows how to reach you 

Mr. BiiOCH. Yes. 

Senator Humphrbt. Please go ahead, Senator. 
" Senator BzixaioN. 1 saw the other day a slide presentation put 
together by the Ozarks Regional Commission showmg— you under- 
stand the iOzarks have an area that is not too dissimilar from West 
Virginia— showing tKe use of some of those very attractive areas, lakes 
and hills and trees for creation of retirement homes— a little more 
than recreation. A lot of folks I am sure living.in this city are terrified 
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bv crime, by trufiic. Even I luu in tluit cateaoi j\ And they are troubled 
by rats, by air pollution, and possibly would just as soon live their re- 
tirement in some area where these problems do not exist. 

Von mentioned tli;it if tla^iv a nnul development bank witii 
j?:20 billion in it that there are some tliinj:s you would do on a local 
fevel. What kind of thin<.^s are you tUinkin<r about ? 

Mr. Monroe. That kind of project, housing projects, educational. 

Senator Bellmon. Housing will not work unless the people living 
there can make a living. 

Mr. Monroe. Right, but even the ones who are not making a living 
have to have a place to live. 

Senator Bellmon. You cannot take a rural development bank and 
give them an income or you will be broke. 

Mr. Monroe. I am talking about the area people being able to make 
decisions as to what is priority in that area and then have some sort 
of a committee at that tank that can determine whether or not that 
is the way the money should go and then go ahead and grant it. 

Senator Bellmon. Wait — a Dank for grants — I think of a bank as a 
place where you can go get mqpey but give it back with interest later 
on. 

Sir. Monroe. I am talking about — yes, this can be a loan, but I am 
talking about also the possibility of "^it being a granting institution. 
In some cases it has got to be a ^ai ting institution because the people 
cannot pay it back. I am talking about it being replenished by the . 
Federal Government. 

Mr, Bloch. Not unlike HUD arrangement with Model Cities where 
they do not'pay that back. 

Mr. Monroe. Where HUD now gives grants. 

Senator Bell3ion, Not to rural areas. 

Mr. Bloch. But to urban areas. A lot of rural people need — look to 
the local banker who they know by his first name and he could prob- 
ably loan it to them if he had it. 

Senator Bellmon. Thank you. 

Senator Humfhret. I want to thank you, Mr. Monroe, for your 
very helpful remarks. 

Your prepared statement will be inserted into the record at this 
point, i 

Mr. Monroe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Monroe is as follows:) 

I apprtciate having the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
having the opportunity to suggest a new approach to begin solving the problems 
of rural America. I have heard it said time and time again, "what kind of pro- 
grams can we develop to solve the problems of rural America." Gentlemen, the 
problem is not the kinds of programs. The problem is the lack of commitment re- 
garding financial resonrcea and the lack of an innovative delivery mechanism. 

Beginning with the New Deal and ending with the Great Sojciety, the T'liited 
States has time after time attempted to develop adequate means of dealing with 
rural America. The plight of the small farmer in the early 3(Vs saw an assort- 
ment of government programs implemented which at best acted as stop gap 
mea8Urf?s. The plight of the minority groups; the blav^ks, the Mexican Ameri- 
canSt the Indians and Appalachian hillbillies have long been the stimuli for 
penmanship of federal programs. 

The present catalog of federal programs can only be matched in size by Sears 
Roebuck. I might suggest, however, that the Sears Roebuck catalogue has been 
much more useful to the poor. When the federal agencies that attempt to ixnple- 
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iiu'iit tlirsc projjrains must each have a fiiU-tinie le^al counsel just to iiUeri>n»t 
the jjuidollnes, it is pure folly to think that rural local groups without this ex- 
pertise can cope with the arrangements. As a reaulc little haptens in rural 
America. In fact the very existence of this committee is i)n)of that we must 
radically change our approach to rural development if something is to happen in 
rural America, , 

Past and present efforts at Rtiral Development In the United States have l)een 
hnsed upon the i)remi3e that such development should be linancially aided by the 
federal government only when it can Im» shown that the development is e«:onr>mi- 
cally feasible and has a good chance of being self supporting in the future, Thu.>*. 
while many water systems have been built in rural areas through financial aid 
from the federal government, millions of pe()ple in this nation still go without safe 
water or are using unreliable 'and dangerous water systems because it was not 
deenjod economically feasible to provide them with good Quality water. 

We must, if we are going to develop rural America to a point where its people 
can experience a reasonable slruidard of living, throw out these rigid economic 
criteria which require that eacli federal investment be economically feasible on 
a loral level. We all know the tremendous cost facing the nation if we are to .<olve 
tlie problems in our urban areas, and much of this cost could have been pre- 
vented if we had aunle an adequate investment in our rural areas in the past. We 
Hui>t apply this experience, and apply it (luickly, if we are to reverse the ndgra- 
tit»n trend fnuii our rural areas, and the best means for doing this is to either 
strike down the rigid econoEuic feasibility requirements or as a very mininnim to 
allow ff)r inclusion of future national cost that will (x'cur in social programs if we 
don't mal<e aderpjate investments in our rural areas. 

Some may attack this proposal as a give away program or contend that it is 
nothing but a high risk Investment program and is not in tiie interest of sound 
national deveiopij^ent. 

These are the people whose understanding of economics is predominately theo- 
retical. The.se are tlie peoplp who think milk comes from card board cartons. 
» icctricity from electrii' sockets, and gasoline from the gas pumj). These people 
do not recognize that the nation's agricultural, mineral and fuel resources, which 
are primarily consumed in the urban areas, are the products of the people of 
rural America. Thus, it is my contention that a high level of investments in our 
nations rural areas would constitute an extremely low risk investment program 
when considered on a national level, Xot to do so is the high risk approach, 
Tlierefore. I should fo<*us upr)n what T consider the underlying problem as I 
mentioned in the beginning, the lack of a government commitment to provide 
adequate resources and the lack of an innovative delivery system that gets the 
financial resources to where the problems exist. 

To begin solving the problems of nn'al America, I propose the establishment 
of a Rural Economic Development Fund of twenty billion dollars which would 
be administere<l by a Rural Economic Development Bank that would deal <n- 
rectly with poor people, community groups, nonprofit organizations, public serv- 
ice districts, small towns and municipalities, 20 billion dollars represents an ade- 
quate gr)yernment connnitment and a non-profit Rural Economic Development 
Bank represents an innovative delivery mechanism. The twenty billion dollars 
represents a two-year commitment by tlie government and is a small price to 
pay Considering we have spent more than that in going to the moon and twice 
that amount in only one year in Viet Xam, The bank would be able to make direct 
loans to poor people over an extended time at a low interest rate commensr^'ate 
witli ones ability to pay: it could make direct loans to rural areas for water and 
sewage, for public facilities, such as hospitals and health centers, nursing homes, 
ete. It could make direct loans for community owned enterprises and in fact it 
could carry out almost every conceivable program idea that is listed in the pres- 
ent catalogue of federal programs. 

One of the immediate problems in rural America is the lack of jobs and job 
o|)portunities. Under my proposal, loans would be made for the establishment of 
individually or community owned businesses which could employ low-income 
workers. Time arid time again we have witnessed federal training programs which 
have trained the poor for jobs that do not exist. Under my plan the business 
would be developed for the jobs, and we would quickly see a real and long range 
reduction in the dependency of our rural citizens on public assistance grants. 
Public service and public facility programs could also employ rural citizens from 
their local area, ^ime will not permit me to dwell at length with the vast amount 
of potential this type of program holds for rural areas. However. I feel compelled 
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to talk briefly about how I eiiv iaioii the structure of the Rural Bank. Established 
as a iioii-protit corporation with its Board nominated by the President and con- 
tiruied by the Congress, the Kural Bank would be divorced of partisan politics 
and hopefully thus able to direct its investments into the most desirable and 
worthwhile projects in a rural area. To accomplish this, its Board must be pre- 
dominately rural and have signiflcant representation of blacks, Mexican Ameri- 
cans and American Indians as well as the rural poor white. 

The liural Bank must be impowered to deal directly with a wide range of 
hitral entities. It must have the capability to deal directly with private corpora- 
tions, non-proflt groups, and public agencies and should not be saddled with a 
restrictive set of guidelines and check-off's at all levels of government Its objec- 
tives must be performance and it must be permitted to take risks ; if we are to 
expect to see anything happen in our rural areas. The objective must be very 
clearly articulated in the Congress' directive establishing it and care must be 
taken in the l>eginning to avoid an overkill of administrative guidelines. 

Ttie Rural Bank must be dedicated to listen to the people of rural America 
and to respect them as the experts on rural living and not to downgrade them 
as stK'ond class citizens, as our urban federal system has done with so many 
other fiHleral programs. Let rural Americans for once try their own hand at 
s(»ivfng rural problems, but share with them some of the great economic resources 
of this nation which they have worked so hard to develop. Yes, share our eco- 
nomic resources with rural America but absolutely don't attempt such an endeavor 
l»riin«rily through the present system of predominately urban and insensitive 
statKand local government. Charge the Rural Bank to open the' doors to the 
institutions ami i>eople of rural America and let their enthusiasm, common sense, 
an<l nce(»inplishment8 l)e the standard for government to live up to. 

Vo matter who is right or wnaig in what has happeneti in the past causing 
ritizens to Ik* hostile with Federal agenoies and iiolitioal leaders, we must get 
<Ievelopnient of rural America going without 'the present anger. There are all 
sorts of i)roMeni« with what I'm suggesting but it is a thought. Is it possible 
ti* l)e both pra< tical and politi< al at the same time? Wc must tind a way. it seems 
to me. People ut the hills where I come ^from are wondering If Congress and 
Agencies tan't function lots better than they now indicate. Won't it he a shame 
if any more rural people get the idea that nothing is ever going to happen? 

. Senator Bellmox. I apologize, but I have to leave at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator HrMPHREY. I understand. Senator. 

We have had one of these unchartered, unplanned days around here 
today, gentlemen, that has upset our hearing schedule. 
You are Mr. Pringle ? 

STATEMENT OF J. W. PRINGLE, COORDINATOR, NEIGHBORHOOD 
SERVICES CENTER, MONTGOMERY, ALA., AND CHAIRMAN, NA- 
TIONAL RURAL COALITION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Ml'. rKi\<;KK. 1 am J. W. Pringle. chairmiui of the Xational Kural 
Coalitioit for the XACD, and also working with the Agricultural 
Agency in Montgomery, Ala., as Coordinator for the Neighborhood 
Services Center. 

Senator HrMniREY. Tliankyou. 

Mr. Pringle. We have been talking for some time, Mr. Monroe and 
Mr. Bloch, and we have covered quite a few things we have talked 
about. But there are a few things tliat I would like to mention, put 
more emphasis on in regard to rural programing. 

AVe Hn<l tliat in urhiin areas throughout our neighborhood and 
tlirougliont some of the other States that I liave visited the problems 
are i)asicnlly the same but a little bit different from rural problenis. 
In rural problems we find that each r-ommunity luis a different re- 
f,:; rtSL»--7r -pt. 2 it 
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-ource luul 51 di'?\'ivnt nu*Mns of solvin^r t'li-* ;)rol)lonK A lot of jn'o- 
jrraiosjire furAle(^ in a way !)asi<'ally the saiMe foi* each coirnuunity that 
ai*e coi\rentratiii<r in tupluM*, it would he very hard for the same pro- 
gram that you would Tise for that pai-tinilnr community to cope with 
an area that is liasically [>rairie land or :riowin<? wlieat or cotton or 
<oinet.hin<r of thiit nature. 

What I am sayinir i^^ if the peoph' in tlie lo(*al <*(;nuinniity can have a 
<zreater input on' what their {)aiticular coiiunnnity needs and this type 
of thin.*j: it would be a lot more etfectix e for a pio<rrani. It also woiild 
find tliat a lot of — in most conuuunitie- a lot of hoard of directors lliat 
<r()vern iiroiri'anis that 'are fmnled. they are not basically interested in 
the welfare of tlie low-income peo[de. and 1 am speak in<r in re<rardi>^ to 
lhi< as it relate? to revenue shariniif. 

Ri<rht now' we have people from the local < o^MnnnitA*, w hich would 
be the poor, have only about one-third of \'oice in the ;r<>vernment 
policy. So therefore ri^rht now it is not beiuL'' well directed in some 
cases because of luck of representation from tlu* poor and be-k -a h.^ 
of areas you have the <ro\'ernment bodies appointintr board inember- 
and have a tendency to be a contrnllin*r factoi*. 

Tliere are some areas where we ha\'e airencies that are beinir < oii- 
t rolled by bankei'S, the money for the area and this type (if tl)in<r. 

I speak from the point that revenue sharin<r, as I say, ir. this sense 
would be really a^^ainst the mission of the OKO pr()*rram as ti viu'r 
to solve the dilemma. 

Senator IlrMPiiKKV. That has worried me a «rreat deal about the 
so-called special revenue slmrinof, l>ecause at least with the Federal 
j)ro<rram, tne categorical prof^ram you have ^ot a fi^htin<r elianee t(» 
^et a piece of it. In some of these comnumities I regret t<) say the poo- 
people do not <ret a chance. One of the reasons Ave wrote into the OKO 
the ma.ximum participation of the poor for the CAP proornuu, and 
frankly the CAP pro^^ram is about the only one llnit <'ver <rets to ^l^^ 
pool*, was because we knew that certain areas of onr c<nmtiy. nortli. 
s<aith, east and west — it is not just I'efrional, it is not just any one 
rejrion — the jxovernin*? bodies are frerpiently out of touch witli i\ lar<>e 
block of the population. 

^fr. JUjocu, It should also be noted t]*!^t (V2 percent of ycuir total 
poverty is rural, but 70 percent of the OKO fundiuji; to urban ])ro- 
irrams, even thouofh the mandate, you people have le<rishited, you have 
beseeched, you have asked, and continually the adinini^trMl ivc end 
of the mid(lle bureauci'acy lias circunina\ i»rated the intent of the F.S. 
Co!i'rre-'s in the use of funds. One is careeis in Public Ser\ ve that 
OEO ;rot a ijrrant on, which was -V) percent l ural whi^h did not 
The other, mobilization of local rt^'-onrce nioney. wbicli wa•^ Till percent 
and it is no' ways .")() percent. 

fn re<rion particularly. Senator, in yrnir State and my State are 
botli in the same re<rion sliould be of ]>artien1ar coneeiti to vou i>e- 
cause that re^non has a borren.dous rcconl of i<rnr)rin<r <uvd)] town 
••nd nnal areas. We a]*e really first cousin, small town ai^d rural ai-ea, 
lint we are really way down the priority li<t when it come> to ^I(^•l^''nlr 
\Mtli ])ro<rran\- — for example, in that reirioi\ there is not r)ne p^M^on on 
the reirional level that is chi>rn;cd with the responsibility of rnial 
affair^. Ther^ are fo'ir peo])le changed with urbnn. Yi^i tlie \ asr niajor^ 
ity f)f the ^^fidwest is rural, if anyone lias ever traveled ovrv tliut. 
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Senator Humimikkv. Surely. This is a \qv\ f imdaiiiental problom in 
government today, and I think that yonr emphasis upon it— 1 am not 
worried about the statistical fact but your emphasis is ^•erv proper 
and necessaiy. That i^<>ne of the reasons I am liere, to be frank with 
you, in this committee. Wljen I ran for oflieo 1 said if 1 ^ot a elmnce to 
^^^o back to the (^)mmittee^on A^rricMilture— 1 cixu tell vou that most 
of the people that get a ohancexto p»t elected did not have that choice. 
But I had an experience after my experience in government that there 
is such an orientation away from rural America, not because people 
are trying to control their thinkin^ir about it, but their education when 
they got off— their educational experience takes tiiem away from rural 
America, particularly when they get into the higher echelons of gov- 
ernment and get into some of these new programs. Likewise, the rural 
people are not as well organized. Likewise, there is tremendous pov- 
erty in our urban areas and it is concentrated. In the rural ati'as it is: 
spread over the landscape. 

Mr. Bloch. Very democratic. It goes everywhere. 

Senator Humphrey. For example, very few people would stop and 
think that one of the poorest counties in the T^nited States happens to 
be in my State. It is a county that has real abject poverty, and we have 
many of them, or several of them at le^st. 

I appreciate the emphasis that is here and we got reports under 
title 9 now of the Agricultural Act. 

I just signed a letter here while you were testifying over to the 
President to a.sk for some more information about the very same 
thing that you are talking about here, on the l ural [mverty picture. 

Mr. Bloch. When we asked for the information on the public ex- 
penditures for the x\griculture Department we were informed if we 
had $150 and would write to Baton Rouge. La., maybe in the fiilueHs- 
of time we might get some of that information. ^-^'^^"^"'^ 

Senator Humphrey. We will try to be a little moreTTdlpfiil to you. 

Mr. Bloch."W€ would still, Senator, like to have the information on 
the breakdowns of who got what, because we believe in subsidies for 
the rich and poor. We do not like to discriminate. 

Senator Humphrey. You are sort of like I am. If private property 
is good for some it is good for everybody. 

Mr. Bloch. I agree with that. 

Senator Humphrey. All right. Anything else ? 

Yes, sir, Mr. Pringle? 

Mr, PmxfjLE. I would like to say in the OEO program is in a sense the 
last ray of hope for the low-income and minority groups, and they 
act as — well, I would call it4i link between existing agencies and the 
low-income community. There are a lot of agencies that can offer help 
to a lot of low-income families, hut they have closed the door in their 
face so many times until they are ver)^ reluctant about going in. So 
once I feel tliat the, power structure gets more hands on the actual 
agencies that are opciating the coinnniHity now it would cut awav that 
low hope they have there still to try to do something, because right 
I lie people who are working in these types of progran)s have to 
pat the people on the back to get them to come hack to the agency, like 
the weltare Funnel's Home Administration, ASCA, well everywh»»re 
these people have gone, going from time and time again, whatever (he 
case may he, it is a hmg story and it is hard for them to get in. Tt is w 
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two-way system that I think this progia. .-.;ntly now is aho!it to 
bridge that gap and changes in our direction now would just ahout be 
ready. 

Senator IIumphret. Of course, you know we have been having a vig 
sora|) of the legal services. 

Air. Blch'u. Rural areas do not have any, 

Senator HrMPiiREY. Thelegal services is one of the ways under OEO 
that you get'a good attorney to repi*esent poor people before govern- 
ment agencies, Iwfore other public bodies and private groups; Some- 
times in the past yoii^ot an attorney but you mayl)e aid not get the 
one that couldTeally do the jol). We arg watching out for that There 
are :i few of us around hei^ who are very concerned about these things. 
1 liave to tell you with a degree of sorrow that we are going to ha\e 
to pur up (luitc a tight I'oi- our ( )K( ) fjuuls, particularly when it conies 
to the (\VP agencies. Tthink that is the heart of OEO. You have got 
an ally. 

Mr. Ih.ocn. It should be noted, for example, in Indiana there is no 
(.)K() rural legal services programs because thei^ are no funds. Again, 
this is th(» allocation and priority situation by nuddle-ecii(»lon l)un'nu 
crats as to what the programs will, be even though you have said as 
('t)ugress they are not nuitched unless there is local initiative. They do 
not come down that way. It is a real problem. 

Senator flrMiuiRET. You also said there was oulv one rural 
affiaii*s 

Mr. HijK if. 'I'iuM'c no personage or even a slot designate*! in 
region to be coiiceified witii I'urnl affairs, and you Van cheek thi^ 
with Mr. Ver<line. because 1 have been arguing with him for 2 yeai's 
on the point. 

" Senatiu- IlrMPHHrv. We will see wluit we can do. 

Mr. HriK ji. We may be U^tter olf without. compare<l to wjint we 
were the last time. 

Senator HrMPiiiiKv. In ofiu'r words, \ou sav mavlx^ the \nid i- 
'lR»tter than the present ^ 

Mv. \\i ocH. We thought tiiat way about a State OKO office. 

Seirator HT'MriiKKV. All right. I appreciate your (juestiouinir iiere. 
and thaidx you foi youi- cooperation. 

Ami now to our h^st witm^ss for today. 

yi\. Ivichard T. OX'oniudi. secnta'ry of the National Council of 
Farm ( 'oopiMat i ves. 

Mr. ()'(^)nnell, go right ahead with your f)resentat ion. ! am d(» 
lighted to see you. 

Mr. ()'('oxm:kl. Tliank you. Senator. 

^enator HrMP!iia:v. ^'ou liav<^ a prepai-ed statement T observe, 
rnx'eed, sir. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD T. O'CONNEII, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 

^y^y^^^'^^'^ ' i^ Kichard T. OVonnell. T am secretary 

of the National Council of Farmer (\)operatives. 

The national council is a federation of farmer-owned businesses 
engaged in the marketing of agricultural commodities and 'or the 
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I'ur. hiisin*.^ of lariii supplits and 31 Statt' ooopevut Ivo (U)uiu'ils. Attil- 
iati'd with our lU'iU'ly MM) !v<ri()iml fai'iiuT fooiuTat ivo iin'inbers nro 

• .,.'.nu \, v:\\ .'oopiM lit ^tM'\ in<r -) iiiillion t'aniuM' iiuMiiluM'ships. FarnitM' 
r«M)jM'?al l\ wli'n'li roui|)!'i-o nuMulxM'sliip of rlu' iiatioiuil couihmI an* 
« '\' lu'il and cont i oIKmI hy I'a rnu*!'s ns r oH'- t'liriu business opiM'at ions. 

W\' K])i>reciato ilu» <)p])oi-l unity lo pi-i^x-ni our views on rui'al <li'- 
\ clopjiaMit, a pi'o<ri'aui \\\\vv suppoi'tcd foi* o\-i'r a (Iccailr, Mr. 
( liairiuan, ana wt' also conuiitMul yon foi* i'('-kintllin<r the tire under 
Ioi^ pi():.MaPi. ;i piojj:raui we lia\e suppoi'ted o\(m' a decade. 

Senator HiMpnnK^. will exjinrnie your >tate!neiil earid'ully. 

I do not know liow nnicli will *svt done, but we are <z;oin^^ lo raise 
a lot nf Cain around here untd soniethiii;: happens. 

Mr. ( )*( 'o.vN n I.. The need to intensify oui' t»lloi'ts on rural develop- 
ment i> ilhi^trated hy the two follow in<: (hut ditfei-iti*:) e\;nuples: 

Thi^ witn«*^-. thi- niornin^j: :?nd (M*e?'y niornin<i, sj)e!als ai\ hour 
;»hd }i\ e niinuH'^ ili'ivini: H> miles to hi- ollii-e. 'I'his is an av i^ranv speetl 
X4.f ui+4-lvr i-* ifaU«- |HM* h<-»ui. 'l-liis i^ aiM)4U the '^ame rate for a h<U'vS(* 
.'♦o t ( > h H I ye;i wiin. 

In I jie >uju!:[y. A':iy ^in i--ne of the ^^^lsiiin;/ton Post there was a 
^toiy on the dmiry. riowfled Ui'ouns\'ille ^rluato of r»r(M)kl\n. One 
tle-pai lintr !:iothe!" (jf four, two of whom are dru<r addiet-^. sai<L "Td 
:dm<)-t Jo an\thinir to h.u'k to South ("arolina where the air is 
' h'a r and free/* 

'I hf>e t\.o example- iiulirate i he diti"erinii' hut similar ^'ltua(ions of 
thr -ulairlian itt* and the nrlj^.tto !"esident. ()ui" i-ities an* ei'owded and 
tie- (jUaiity nf life ill them i< del ei'ioi a t iutr. 'I'he only altecnat i \e is 
-..'•le form nf p<tpulat ion ili-pei>emeiU haek to laii'al area-. 

People IT" \\lie!e the joh- are. As a I'e-illt. I hl'ee-fouri lis of the 
Menple in the I'uited Stale- lls'e on 'J. pei'eent of the land. \vhil(» the 
i-rm.tmintr "J") peieeiit. rural Americans. li\e on percent of the 
land 

I f penple r,)]i\r to I he fit ie- foi' eroiu imir and (Ml It ura 1 !'ea>«on<. t hen 
pmmul^at iui/ a -ironu; policy on !'ural de\'eh>pmeut ami doinir some- 
titinir :d>out it will attract 1 he-e -ana* peoph' to a le-s crowded life in 
I :n a I A merit a , 

I hc tmiint: for -urh a pron^iam could not he helter than it is toilay. 
J h." Mw- m iiM ( oh.-tant ly drscj'ihe the woi'seninii' economic ami 

• nhnial comiitious in our j'itles. Crime. dru<jfst crowaled liv'in;:" and 
I pproa<'hmtr linaiu'ial -'at a-t rophes seem to he the iad<' I'ather than 

«• <v\t('ption amonL"" ihi X'oion's nrijtn' citie-. A part of the urhan 
i ri-i- i- the re-nlt of the !>iiiri'ation of many rui'al .Vmericans to the 
f tic>~ -iitce W'odd Wwv fl. Ilowesei". there are -i;:ns. thar !aii-al to- 
i! }»ai 'I'i.'Matn'ii i- aharinir. Ther-idore. an c\rra thrusr m rura^ 
dr\ I'lopm.'nt nnw .'ould a<'' ually re\-crse t he miirrarorv 

TMiM « < ii'i i{ V1 1\ J ^ iMtMnn'AN'r i \ in nK\ i:i.(n'>n:N'r 

I'^a j-ni'-r coopei ati\ es have been part of I'Ui'al (h* velopnjcnt since their 
\ r\ \ heliin!nnL^ .Veai ly all operations of farin cooperatives are in lural 
ucas Fai'm<u' coopeiatis'es l)oi*ro\v nearly S:> billion aniuially for the 
nnrjxwr of impro\ iuL'' their o])erations in rui'al America. Almost ^')00 

1<tT<» I'l'pnl itlt>n C^'iiot- 
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nnllion of this aiinnally iroes in to new plants and facilities, all pro- 
yidni^r cmphnnicnt for inral Anierica.^ As -ood a^ this contrihution 
IS |o I'uraj Anici ica, it is not cnou^di. 

There arc approxiniahdy 0 niillioii rural families below the povertv 
ove!/ b mdinu cniploynuMU for this many peopK^ is a trenuMuhais chal- 
en;rc in itself. (\)upled vith the need to attract urban people to rnral 
UMW^X. It indicates the sixe of the task, one which will reiniireMec)) na- 
tional commitnjent. Nevertheless, the challen^re must be met. 

TIIK SVAA) FOR OTHKR SlJIVK KS 

AlthouLdi the policies of the Xational Council limit our support to 
econonuc development \u rural areas, we reco^rnize that the educa- 
tional, liealth, and cultural institutions * nni.st be created and improved 
m step with the etToits on economic develojunent. 

The National (^onncil is carefully studyinir both rural revenru^ shar- 
iiijir and rhe propo.s4Ml Cabifu^t level ivor^rani/ation. 

There are certain merits to a form of reveiuie shann<r. In fact this 
has iMvn happenm^r in a<rricnlture inr years. V.'e cite help for the 
extension services, assistance to land-<rrant colic«/es, consei vatio.n pro- 
pnnns and Mie price -u[)port projrrams under the Airricultural Sta- 
hili'/jirion ami ( 'onserv ii( ion .Ser\ ice (.\S(\S) as on-'roin^r pro<rrams 
in revenue sharin-:. However, the nienibeisliip of the Xatmiial Coun- 
cil has not chosen, as y(»f, to establish a p()li< y on this subject. 

Our initial reaction to the Cabinet reorfranization j)r()p()se(l is one 
of conc^ern. The reshulllin^^ of a^^encies into new departments is no 
assurance their efHciency of operations will increase. Secondly. nio->t 
of the current operations in the T^SDA would be assigned to the De- 
partment of Economic Development, Other a^^oncies would come 
niainlv from Commerce and Labor. AVe fear that if agriculture is 
placed in the ^anie a<^ency with bij: business and biir lai)or, arrjipul- 
tureV voice in polir-ymakinfr may well be united, if not silenced altn- 
crether. 

We v»i>]i to otFer some sjXM-ific rc nnimeiulations for con-ideration 
i)v tl\is committee : 



1. That the President recommit tlu* National aniiiiallv to support- 
in<r an active pro<rram for i iiral development. 

%X!^'^^ presidential award he ^r^'f'U annually to tlie '\Vll-.Vn)eri- 
caiT" (•f)inpanies which have done t]ie mo<t for rural develoj r.,ent in 
the previous year. 

o. That a lendin<jf proirP'Tni be established for coopera( ' ve iiiellirible 
to borrow from either thi^ Hanks for Cooperatives oi- Farmers ifome 
Administration. 

4. Th'M the census "nonuietropolif an'- definition for rural America 
be increased to :2."),.*r),()()() population from tlie present i2,.500. This lim- 
itation, after mucli deli!)eration over whether it should be ^.000, t.OOO 
or 1,00< }. w as eslahlished bv the 1010 census. The T".S. pouulati'^m in 
11)10 was about 02 million. * 

* NCFC psrimntpff biiRpd on tho thlrtv-flfth nnnnnl report of ♦ho Fartn Pr^Ifc \dmlrils- 
trntlon. 

Asrrl.Miltnral Koonomlr Report No. 124. Eronomir Ufisparch .«?#'rr!c#'. TJ.S. Depjirtin^'nf of 
Aerlmltnrp. Norpmber 1007, 

» .'=iiipplrmfnr to .\jrrlrfilturjil Handbook No. r^47. Eronomir Research Service US De^ 
partment of A^rrlonlturo. October IftflT. , . 
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T). V survey bo tukon of tho LO(K) leadinor corporations \\\ tho I lUted 
States to determine the ninuber of facilities tliey placed, l)etween 
lJmo-U)70, in i'itios of XyMOO or less and wlucli are noncontiguous to 
larger metropolitan ureas. . 

Senator HrMriiRKY. I think we ought to add there the number ot 
jobs tliat were produced as a result of these locations. 

Mr O'CoVNKLL. This would be a very simple survey, not a com- 
plicated one that takes u lot of time of tlie corporate planning per- 
sonnel. , , i. 1. * 

Senator HrMPiiRKv. I think we ought to ask the Department of 
Conunen-etodothat forus. ^ . 

Mr OXV>vxKix. I miirht add, I checked the census of manufactur- 
\n<r aiid 1 was not able" to filter out this information. The census of 
manufacturing does not provide a breakdown of information to really 
determine plant locations in areas away from large metropolitan 
a reas 

Senator IlrMniRKV. We will make a note of that and get a letter 
off to the) )i-oper agency. • • , ^ i 

Mr ()X\»vNKM.. Mr. Chairman, we support the principle of rural 
development and believe it is in the public interest to coiitimie creat- 
ine*- pro<^rams which will improve rural living. 

We a'i)[)reoiate the opportunity to present our views to this com- 
mittee. . , . T 1 ^ 

Senator TrrMPiiuKY. One ot the questions I guess vou have on- 
>wcnKl. you h-n vc not taken a jiosition on the admmi.^tration s revenue 
sharing and reorganization proposals? 

^[r.(y(^»NNKrx. No, we haveiiot. 

Senator IlrMiMiiiKv. If you do we would appreciate hearing trom 

'^^Mr. OX'oNNKiJ.. T think we will know within G niontlis. We did 
not tab' if up at our last annual meeting held in Januar>\ 

Senator ITrMiMiUKV. You mentioned a lending program be estab- 
li^hed't'oi- roop(>ratives lueliuible to borrow fi'om the farmers cooper- 
atives or Farmers Tlomi* Administration. Would you elaborate and 
toll us why >uA\ a program is needed and what groups cannot borrow, 
Mr. (Vi^mnelH . ^ . i i 

, Mr. OX'oNX.ri.u Theiv oie mixed cooperatives of farmers and rural 
residents where the membership of the organization is heavier in favor 
of niral icsidents than formers, over half for example. Currently nn- 
di-r the n^gulatlon of the Farm Credit, 90 percent of the voting media 
must be held bv farmers in order for a (cooperative tol>e eligible tobor- 
I'ow from banks or c()0|)eratives. We are suppoiting legislation, hear- 
ings were held recentlv before this conmiittee, which would reduce 
that voting media to be held by producers to 6(52/3 percent. 

Senator Hi miuirky. That is before our Farm Credit Subcommittee. 

Mr. O'CoNNEix, That is right. Even if it goes down 66% percent, 
it woidd leave control, as we want it in the hands of the farmers who 
built the banks for the cooperatives. However, there is a group which 
would fit between those borrowing from Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, which lends only to those who cannot get the funds from any 
other source, and those who borrow from banks and cooperatives. 
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T do not know. Senator, wlioth(»r to rail it a rural dovolopnuMit hank 
or some other nam(\ hnt thoro is a <xvi\\ nroa of finanoinfr whirli is not 
l)oinor served. 

Senator ITi mimiukv. That is what we feel and we are trvin^r to de- 
sip'n a proposal that will meet that need. 

Mr. OToxxKLL. Tlie hank should take a balaneed approaeh. There 
has to be a way for eonuniniity banks to b(* broufjlit in on this lending 
pronrranfi, some afTiliation witli* nrovernnient notion. Bankei-s like to say 
tliey need help with what tliey eall Mie ^'^nervoiis" part of the loan. 

In other words, there is a portion of a loan wh:c»h bankers fear ^oes 
beyond the value of what either tae ororanization has in the way of 
assets or that a plant faeility may be insufTicient eollateral for the loan. 
Tins IS another area of financinnf M'liich is not being served. 

.\s yon know, in small towns the bank deposits are not frrowinfr very 
rapidly. Many rural areas are usinnr correspondent bankin^r Tn the 
nietiopolitan areas for additional funds. But the first priority for 
loans at the correspondent bank level is not the small community banks 
in niral Amenca. Metropolitan bankiiinr funds are jroing to the build- 
incr of inetropohtan shopping centei-s, tlie construction of office build- 
ings, and so forth. 

Senator Hr>miKKy. Well, we appi eciate this very much. Your testi- 
mony was concise and helpful, and we will welcome anv further com- 
mentary that the National Council would like to make^ You know of 
mv personal high regard for the National Council of Cooperatives. 
Ihis is a hue bit of testimony. We thank vou very much. 

May I include in the record a letter 'from Senator Gordon Allott, 
a letter addressed to me as chairman of the committee, and he enclose^ 
a letter from Mr. Lowell H. Watts, director for extension and univer- 
sity services and director of the cooperative extension sei\ ice of 
Colorado State University. 

Tij[^ T^^' ^ ^^^^ ^ ^"'^ record at this point in the traiiseript 

(The letter is as follows :) 

^ „ ^ ^ , Fort Cortrxs, Colo., Junr |. /.or/. 

Hon. Gordon L. .Vllott, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, B.C. 

Deab Gordon- : Reference is made to earlier correspondence regard injr the 
iniplications of special revenue sharing for the CooperaUve Exten.sion Service 
Of specific reference is your letter to Secretary Hardin making inqniries on \hU 
subiKt dated March 11. 1$)71. 

As .vou know, the Administration proposal which was eventnallv tran.smifte<l 
to the Congress for the Administration by Secretarv Hardin on April 6 carried 
in Section 202(e) provisions that not withstanding anv other provisions of tho 
Act. each state would !h> required to use a suflJcient portion of the monies to 
wliich it is entitle<l to carry out an Extension program comparable in si:^e and 
type to the Extension program carried out in the state in fi.scal year 1971. and 
that the Cooperative Extension Service shall he permitted to continue 4-H. 
nutritional aid programs, and other agricultural programs in metropolitan areas! 

Ol)vionsly, this paragraph carries with it significant changes, both in intent 
and in general operating capability for the Cooperative Extension Service. We 
acknowledge this change with deep appreciation because it would not only allow 
Extension to continue as a part of the Land Grant University l>ut would also 
make it possible for us to continue 4-H, our nutrition program and other regular 
programs in metropolitan as well as rural areas. 

Since Senator Dominick is a co-sponsor of the Senate version of the Rural 
Community Development Revenue sharing Bill, S. 1612, I have written to lim 
commenting specifically on the legislation as contained in S. 1612. Becaufw of 
your assistance and your interest. I am taking this opportunity to communicate 



UiHHjtly with .vim du tiiis same .subject. Statements made by officials of the 
Department of Agriculture in i>ersonal discussion as well as testimony by Secre- 
tary Hardin and Secretary Connally on Rural Community Development indicate 
that the Administration does desire and intend to continue Cooperative Exten- 
sion work and to support it in both rural and urban areas. 

Df concern to me in analyzing; the wordage of the legislation is the fact that 
tlie moditications do carry with them c^M'tain changes that I would hope couUl 
l>e corrected before any linal action is taken on the legislation. The following 
problems are still apparent in the legislation as drafted in S. 1C12. 

1 There is no provision in the bill for mutual consent betwt^'U the state land- 
graiit universitv and the StK;retary of Agriculture. This might give the Secre- 
tary unihiteraf authority to direct program priorities or could result in an 
assumption of authority by the Governor's i)fBce. In either case, Extensions 
educational objectivity and its present isolation from political control could be 

"^^^ Cong^^^^ testimony prior to passage of the Smith-Lever Act, indicates 
that the problem of maintaining Extension free of political control was a matter 
of consequence in consideraticm of the original legislation. Ou^- ability to imtiate 
state plans of work and a memorandum of understanding with the Department 
of Agriculture has given the land-grant university the capability to insure that 
thf programs were educational in nature rather tlian political. At tlie sanu 
time the right of review and approval by the Secretary of Agriculture ha. 
allowed for federal concerns and influences to be made a part of the Ii.xtension 
nrogram in an appropriate and nt)n-political context. 

Nor a?" in he original Sinith-Lever Act which riMiuires mutual consen 
bet The land-grant universities and the Secretary in the deyelopnient ot 
Kxten^^^^^^ is absent in the current legislation. I would sincerely hope 

th it 1 in-ovisioii of this iiitture cimld he reinsertt'U. 

^ Thero . Lirs to be no reauirement for a state to continue Cooperative 
Evtensifn V ork f it sh,,«ld elect not to accept Rural Com.uunity Development 
UevemrM a^^^^^^^ tuuds. I wonl.l expect that this could lead to some serious 
intra'uue .o.itlictV and problems if the eventuality indicated actually 

''""3''The''states would be ie.iuired to pay the retirement and fringe benefit 
Jl, ll^ KxitL^u ZJoyeJ.. These .osts are now borne by the fedora. 

"'';7!;"!^"V,t. are trai.^f.Mv.l tn the slate, it would I).' impossible to maintain 
tlu , lie evt o .i<'^''-'''i> unless the state itself provided additional fund- 
,I;;./-nV,l would >e.'.u to violate the general intent embodied in the concept of 

'''■V"T'e''l''"tl'f penaltv mail privilege would be lost to Cooperaitve Extension 
a.,,1 the elates would lie i-e.iuire.l. in the case of retirement and 
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h :^h h' Wl^ those currently holding federal appoint^ 

n;;^ in ilu. law. there is n <,u<.stiun reganliiig the s alus nf 

ZX iKM- ...nel in terms of their fringe iKwietits if a state should elect not to 
Miiiribuie t*) the federal tetiiement program. 

1- ^ would l<.>e its present al>iiity to purc hase siiPD les and equip^ 

Mient through <^SA sources at greatly reduced rates and would lose its present 
nMtltorii V to a.Mi^ure excess personal pn^perty which has provided a great saving 

''S'^ThctH-l^no pr..vi<lon for i:rnwtli. The bill refers to mMntainlng Cooperative 
I-MeuMon iit its lt>7l size and type. It does not sp<'cify wliether this reference is 
oiily i„ federal fumls or to all soiin-es and does not provi(U^ for Extension to share 
in anv increased funding under the Revenue Sharing Bill. 

Mt lioii«'h 1 pre-unie it is an itnintended omission. Section 204 of S. 161^, which 
authori/^'^s I lie expending of t imds under the act, does not include Extension work 
in tlie autliorizati<iir. An addition to this elTect should be inserte<l. 

Since Scnatiir iMnuinick has asked that I provide htm with specific suggestions, 
I am taking the liberty of enclosing a copy of my letter to him in connection with 

N mVhoi^e that we might be helpful in reviewing with you and others inter- 
ested ill thi>; legislation those aspects which might be corrected editorially wlth- 
(mt destroving the intent of the legislation and at the same time allay the fears 
of s(Mne who have perceived Extension's inclusion In revenue sharing as unde- 
sirable. 
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It is my iHJFKonal belief that the Cooperative Extension Service can be an 
extremely effective tool in each of the states in support of Rural Community 
Development. If revenue sharing is passed, I perceive an increased requirement 
for educatiomil programs which will assist particularly the smaller rural com- 
nninities in taking advantages of the opportunities provided under this concept. 
It is for this reason, as well as in consideration of current program efforts, that 
I would hope legislation, if enacted, would maintain the effective principles that 
have functioned effectively under the Smith-Lever Act for the past 57 vears. We 
do. of course, need to modernize the Extension Service and keep it in tune with 
current problems of our society. The concern about development in rural areas 
is currently of high priority to the Cooperative Extension Service. Even though 
speciac funding for this purpose hag been quite limited, the field organization 
and the land-grant backstopplng does place the Extension Service in a position 
which could be most helpful in the emerging programs which seek to strengthen 
iind improve the economic and social situation in rural sectors of America. I 
hope, therefore, that we can be of appropriate assistance to you in interpreting 
the current legislative proposals and their implications. I might add that these 
suggestions I have offered have not been subjected to legal review and the word- 
age could therefore need modification from that standpoint. 
Very sincerel.v. 

Lowell H. Watts. 
Director for Extension and University Servirr)^. 

Director ef Cooperative Exteni^ion Service. 

KxcKRiTs Submitted by Lowf.i.i. H. Wattk 

StHtion 20J< e) : 

*^'?*\*^^^'*"'^*^»"« ^*">* ''^^^^'^ provisions of this .Act. each State shall use a 
sufflr ient portion of the moneys to which it is entitled to nniintain and wn'x out 

Extension work as authorized hy the Smith^Lever 

inJ 4^ if ^T.Sn^ '^^ -"^^^^ ^he Agri<MilturaI Market^ 

mg Act of imfl. Snch progmni shall : 

T administered by the d»>si^:nnted Stato Land-Grant 

institution ( ^) . 

**(2) be initially comparable in size and tyjn* to the Oooi>erative Kxten- 

federal. State and local governments, with increasefl fmulint; in vear< 
subsequent to 1071 based on additional educational needs 

(3) be continued Statewide in rural and nietropolita/ ar^ns nnd ^n- 
rompass agriculture, home econonncs, nutrition. 4-H. coininunitv develop- 
ment and related programs. 
Section 20H, State development plan, add to laj=t sentence • 

•Such State Development Plan shall not be .subject to onproviU !)v thn Serre- 
T^^^u^J^'T^^J^^^ Extension Director of enrh Land-Grant institution as 
thX^l^'' S^tion 202(e) shall continue to submit annual plans of wo k ?o 
the Secretary of Agriculture for approval. Current memoranda of understandinJ 
mrv^.'^^^Ti"'^^ H ^^^f'^^j^'^ between Land.Grant instftutions and the Secr^^ 
tary shall cont nue in effect. The plans of work a.«. approved bv the Secretafv for 

Rural D^veToSer " i<lentiflablc part of the State 

Section 204, Authorized expenditures : 
*i authorized to expend moneys to which it is entitled xuuXcT^::^ 

V''^ T^^2 ^V^'^f^. ^^"^ ^^"'T^^^ development L that terni s 

defined in Section.101 (c) except those funds as provided for under SrrtVnX^ie^ 
for Exteyi^von xvork} Each State is authorized to expend mr)nevs to wh rh i fi 
entitled under Section 202f d) as the Secretary shall dire< t/' 

* Excerpt or Bill StiBMrrrED bt Lowell R Watts 

resoi:bce conservation and deveiopment 

1 ^^a•71^'"'^''« V'"''^'*''* measure ha« been approved on or hf^fore Decem- 

l»er 3L 1971. no financial assistance shall be providefl to < arrv out :inv nro1e< f 
measures un der the authority of se<'tion 32r' of title m r.f the Bankhl^Mljo,res 

' Itftllr InrllrntM added mnferlal. 
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Farm IVnnnt Art, ii>^ MincjultMl (7 U.S.C. 101 1<m. or ^•M tloiis 1 {\ of \hv Snil Cuii- 
-ervation inul l><nju»«-tic Allcftnu'iit M t i tO r.S.(\ .Vm) a t' ) . iu m rt»soiir4 i- cnii- 
vervati(m am! tlevi»l(tiJiiH*Tii plnu drvolo^uHl iu tlit- |»ro;;iaiu for laiid ^tMluliziUi^ni 
ahd land cunscrvaticju aiu hori/.«Ml iimler siM tions -U and uf titU» IH of tlit* 
llai)k)H'a(i*J()it4's Fjinn I'onant Act, ;i> aimiwh'd (7 lolo :iiu\ lull i. 



SKf. (a) No i)a yiiN'uts State's U^r v\tvu<u)\\ work a^ a ntlii»ri/.»'d jty ihv 
Siiiitli'Kever Art^ as aii!<»fi(h»d <7 J*.S.(\ :i41 llV.n . and ^^M-rioiis lilMiln and -MK'i 
«»f thv Ai;ri< ultnral Marketinji Art of l!m». as ann'ndod 17 r,S.C. ^^yJ'^ and 1024). 
^hall hi* madf atlvr l)«M'<^ndM»r ;U, 11)71. 

(I)) Equipment and other property in the possession of a land-arrant university 
which was purchased in whole or |)art from funds made available for extension 
work shall remain the property of the university. 

(e) The provisions of section 415LMa) (F) of title :\\). Fnired States Code, 
relatinj? to penalty mail for extension agents and directors . are contiHurd, 

(d) Any person currently or hrrcafter hnJdin;} un appointment as a eoope)'- 
atirc extension eniployre, shall be eligible for coverage under the Federal em- 
ployee's' -injury comi>ensation program authorized by chapter Si of title 5, T'nited 
States Code, the unemployment compensation program authorized Ijy chapter 
sr» of title o, I'nitcd States Cod«>, the Civil Service Retirement Act. chapter of 
title o, T'nited States Co<le, the Federal employ(*es' ^rroup life insurance pro^jram 
authorized by cliapter 87 of title r», I'nited States Code, or the l ederal employet*s' 
health benefits projjram authorized by chapter S?) of title r>. I'nited States Code, 
AppropriationH an t^uthorized In provide for /) Employer n matehimj contri- 
hution to Federal Civil Service h'etiremrnt Prntfram :2) Costs incurred under 
the Frdrral employees' vompevsation pro<jram; 3) costs for penalty mail for 
extension agents and directors. 



.*<FX. 417. No agreements shall he entor(»d into under section 20;*. of the Appa- 
lachian Re^^ional Develf)pment Act of VMut as amended < 70 Stat. KM. after 
DectMuber 31. 1971. 

Senator ITumphuk y. Well, that rQiu'ludos our heariu<rs for today. 
Thank you very much. 

The committee now stands adjourned, and will rooouvone sul)ie('t to 
the call of the Chair. 

("Wlioreupon, at 4:33 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to rtn'onveiK^ 
sn!)ject to the call of the Chair.) 

( .Vdditioiial statement filed for the record is as follows :) 

Statk.ment of Patrick H. Hkai.y, Skc rkt.vky. N.ntional AIii.k PRoarc-KRs 

Fkokration 

Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee : I am Patrick B. llealy, 
Sccr«'tar.v of the National Milk'Prodocers Federation, 

The Federation is a natlon-Ald'e farm commodity organization. It represents 
dtiiry farmers and the dairy cooporative associations which they own and operate. 
These cooperatlve.s ran^je from small groups to very lar^e federated ore:aniza- 
tioiis. They operate throughout the continental I'nited States and in .\Iaska. 



.Mr. Chairman: The Fe<leratlon recojernizes the great need for imi>rovinc: life 
in rural America. Adopted at its annual convention, the Federation's resolution 
on rural development reads as follows : 

"The rural development administration emphasizes industrial and commercial 
development in rural areas as a means of providing improved employment and 
li\ ing opportunities for roi al people not needed in commercial-like agriculture, 
thereby relieving the i.>opulatlon pressures on Urban areas. 

• rhe National Afllk Producers Kederatioi\ conmiends this objective nf tiie rural 
dcvt'lojunent ndminist ration program, hnt urjies that piojects under this proLrram 
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be limited to sound, economic' developments wliicli do not work to the disad- 
vantage of the dairy industry. ' 

Historicajly. America's fa rimers, inchidin;: dairymen, have boon the !)ackbone 
of the nation. Hy ev(»r-in{T(»asin>: ofliciency, onr fiirniors now produce ii jrrcater. 
more nutritional food supply — witii fewer mao hours, less ncr(»ajrc laoportion- 
alely, aiul lowor rosts to roiisumers— thnn any count i\ in thr world. 

Over tile yoar.s, unfortunately, iuibaiaucc.s and serious dcficienrics h;ivo i\v- 
veloped in nndl . Imericn : 

T«i<l)y. o\er 'M) p(»rfent of t!)c nutiou's poor live in ruial Aniciim. 
rn«^mployjiieni and nnd(M-empU'.vnu'nt is di.^propoitionately hi;^'h in the 
count ry.<ide. 

Ovtu- one-lia!f t)f the nation s .snh-standard liousin^ is Rotated in rural 
eiunmnuities. 

Ae< or<llnt: t<^ a ret ent survey, nearly J^'i.ooo rural ( ^)niniunit ies re<inire new 
tM- improved water systems : and over .'iO,(X^O rennlre new or improved sewer 
systems. 

Iferiltli services are often in;nle(|uate. 
Ifettcr s< hot)ls are needefl. 

An<l there are many other needs in rural .\nierica. 

1 rri:i:.< ok i;rn.M. DKVKi/irMK.x r imum.k x .m 

In (h'si;:Tnuir and operatiULT a nu»re eflective rural developiiJi'iit pro'^rani. < V(\\- 
tivc u{!'liy..itiMU ut' exist imr au<l new ideas are necessary, l-'undament'il pi inciplcs 
of su( h a projrr.im. in our Judffuu'nt, shruiM include : 

Over the yt*ars. cooperatives— particularly in dairying — have prov(Mi highly ef- 
fective" in .-ervim: the lu'cds of -the nation's t'armers. Hy protoctin;: and stienjithen- 
iul: the <oop(»r:iti\ c niovennuit. wc will prcscr\(* and p<M'petnat(» a system \ 
to i wral ;u'o«:ress. 

AhMlei'ui/.aiion of farm credit laws — as pr(»posed in this roni^ress -stiou!d Ik' 
expeditiously- acttMl upon hy ConLrress. A '4oo<l, fle\ii)W' creilit system is es.scntial 
to rural pro^TCSs. 

//o//s///// 

Iietier housin;: is nece.ssa r.\'. if rural folks arc to U\'e in ^Mwufort and diiruity 
on farms an<l in smaller comnumities. 

Education 

In our educational system, there needs to he : 

Improved efff)rts to educate younj; people to tlie advnntaj^es of livimx in 
rural couuuunities. including emphasis on l)oth farm and farm-related 
oipportunities. 

Vocational edueation propjrams should be restructured to better meet the 
needs of modern agriculture ; 

To acquaint students and youth with opportunities in farm and agribusi- 
ness, work-study programs should he developed and operated for f)nfarm 
e.'':i)erience : and 

The quality of rural schools should he brought up to i^ar with urban 
school^. 

fUalth 

Lack of adequate health care and services is a serious problem. Renewed 
efforts are required to meet the physiological, mental, and dental health of rural 
people. 

Environment 

In legislation being considered by Congress for coping with problems of pollu- 
tion, consideration must be given to the economic impact upon farmerj?; and coat- 
sharing sjstems should be developed for antipollution measures that will be 
highly expensive. 

Obviously, these touch upon only tlie more t)rominent problems confronting 
us in rural America. 
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CO.NCLISIO.V . 

I warmly commend this committee for undertaking efforts to devefop a more 
effective, workable proj^raiii in rural developuient. In our judgment, this is neces- 
sary not only to bring e<iulty, dignityraud opportunity to rural people ; but also to 
fostor balanced progress in agricultin-e. tho foundation of the Nation's e<'Ononiy. 

(XoTE, The followiiijr niateriiil was supplicnl to tlie subconiinittee for 
-inclusion in the record of the hearing by tlie Chie^of the U.S. De- 
partment of A«j:riculture Forest Service in response to request of 
(^hairnian Humphrey*) 

Nearly all Forest Service activities "are either designed si)eciflcally to con- 
tribute to the quality of life ahd economicr opportunities in rural America or 
itre managed so as to benefit rural people while serving national resource goals. 
This emphasis Is found in the management of the 187 million acres of National 
iMirests and National Grasslands and in the Cooperative State and Private For- 
estry. Research, and Manpower and Youth Conservation programs operated by 
the Forest Service. ^ . 

' The National Forests and Grasslands provide water for local communities, 
iiutdoor recreation opportunities for tontists and local residents, habitat for 
big game and other wildlife, roads and trails for commercial and recreational 
use, tire protection for Federal lands and much State and private land, raw mate- 
rial's for local manufacture to- supply local and national markets, and employment 
for about 20,000 people in rural communitie.^, as well as iHcome for many small 
businessmen and contractors. Shared revenues from National Forest receipts are 
a major financial aid to rural counties. ^ 

State and Private Forestry programs administered by the Forest Service 
are aimed at improving the protection ad development of the 332 million acres 
of nonindustrial private and non-Federal public forest lands In the Nation 
and toward improving the efficiency and quaUty of -forest resource utilization 
»)n all non-Federal lands. 

Forest Service research includes development of improved t^niques for pro- 
tecting the forest environment as well as for producing commercial goods. For 
example, research now underway ^icludes efforts to reduce soil erosion, im- 
prove wildlife habitat, find uses fojt tree bark now being burned, reduce noise 
levels in towns through use of tree barriers, provide plans for attractive low- 
cost housing, analyze the opportimities for plywood production in some rural 
areaj?, and develop intensive cultural measures for maximum timber production, 

Mani)ower and Youth Conservation programs conducted by the Forest Service 
include the operation of 20 civilian conservftlon centers, participation in the 
Youth Conservation Corps pro^m, and cooperation with the Department of 
Labor*« special manpower programs such as Operation Maiilistream. Green 
Thumb, and Neighborhood Yoiith Corps. . . . 

Statistical information and brief details ronrerning the relation of horest 
Service itrograms to rural Ai^OTlca are given below. 

RATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 

The 154 national forests and 19 national grasslands are managed under the 
concepts of multiple-use and sustained yield. Gross area within unit boundnnos 
encompasses about 22<> million acres in 44 States and Puerto Rica of which 187 
uiiUioa acres are under Forest Service administration. Manage\aent of these 
lands is designed to protect and improve intangible values, such as scenery, as 
well as to produce tangible commodltie^sueh as timber. Some statistics on con- 
tributions <1 national forests and grasslands in rural areas n- as follows: 
yational Forest ^ifntem contribufioYis fn 'mprorhuj quality of t al life 

Campgrounds and picnic grounds— developed capacity for 525.000 persons at 
(»nc time. Concession and permits administered by the Forest Service Involved 
nu acitj- for another 580,000 persons. 

r.andscape management— employment of 180 land.seape architects to help pre- 
serve a pleasing forest environment, ^ ^ . tt. * c * 

Administration of 44,000 permits for special uses of National Forest System 

lands in 1970, 
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Wildlife habitat developuieiit on 180.(XK) acres in 1U70. Aijont UH million wild- 
Iite-orienled visitor days eMtiniated for 3070. 

Mattugemetit of 1,075 watersheds on .National Forest System lands for < o»> 
mmiity water supplies. 

Water <inaiit.v monitoring at 41 primary stations in major watersheds as 
well as mtmitonni; at many project locations in connin tion with forest develon- 
meiit activities. 

Ihspection of mining claims for compliance with mining laws, (About 40,000 
I'latms are active in any one year.) 

Fire protection on 183 million acres of National Forest System land and over 
10 nulhon acres of State and private lands. (About 4 million acres of National 
ijorest land isT;)rotected by other agencies. ) 

development and maintenance of a multipurpose road system 199,000 miles long. 

* orest insect and disease surveys and control measures on all Federal lands 

Uesource inventories and surveys for multiple-use management covering tens 
of millions of acres of forest and rangelands annually. 

Administration of 14 million acres of Wilderness and Primitive Areas 

Maintenance of 100,000 miles of trails for recreation and other uses. 
Xatiofial Furvst System contributions to jobs and economic oppdrtunities in rural 

Harvesting of 11.5 billion board feet of timber through contracts with orivate 
fore.stry operators in fiscal year 1970. National Forest lands contribute about 80 
iK»rcent of the Nation s annual softwood timber supplies. About 26,600 timber 
sales were made during 1970, many of these designed for small operators and all 
of them providing employment in rural areas. In addition, about 112,000 sales of 
minor torest products were made in that year. 

.Grazing of 3.1 million head of livestock through 18,200 paid permits in 1969 
In addition, 68,500 owners were allowed to graz^ about 160,000 head of livestock 
free of charge. 

Minerals with an estimated value exceeding $100 million are removed from 
National Forest lands annually. eiuuveu irom 

Outdoor recreation involving an estimated 160 million visitor-days in 1970 
Ifrmglng increased income from tourists and sportsmen. 

Si>ecial use permits and concessions granted to local businessmen for develonine 
commercial recreation enterprises. * ^ 

Salaries paid to nearly 18,000 permanent employees and 11,000 temporary and 
part-time employees in nonmetropolitan areas in 1970. ^ ^ j aim 

, ^rvice and supply contracts valued at $104,000,000 were issued 

in 1070. Of the total, $76 milUon worth was awarded iii Small BnZew Adminis 
tnition .^t-aside contracts. Many of these contracts were timed to provide jobs 
diirmg off seasons for farmers, loggers and other rural people 

. V^2ff ^i^"^*"" f • ^"V^" «i >*'ational Forest receipts to States and coimties 
in 10 1 0. tor support of schools and roads. 

FORKST SEKVICK C OOPEBATIOX WITH OTHE* rORESTBT AGENCIES 

rUv forest products industry (including primary and .secondarv processors) 
cn ploytKl over a million r)eople in the United States durin- 1967. The pa vn. II in- 
yolye<l was about $6 bMlion and value added in manufacture exceeded $11 b il i n 
m t ha year. Most of the employment in thif: industry is in non-metroDolite^^^ 
areas. The Forest Service supports this employment through fores^pSt^ aTe" 

Sf^f^nn i'pTnl/v"^''"; '^^'^"^^ ^'^^^'^ Utilization Stance 

Stat(» and Private forestry programs, and through research 

^rn^i ^XT^, ^''T^'^ cooperates with public and private institutions con- 
cerned vyith forest resources other than timber, such as range, wildlife, r^rea- 
tion. water and minerals. Many programs are designed to aid the 4 milllon^nal} 
fores landowners who own 59 percent of the Nation's potentialirpr^uctive 
wrmdlands^ Others are aimed at helping State and local governmentem^^^^^ 
pill) lie lands effectively. Also, the Service works with private conser^ations.o 
cmtio Lyuch as Trees for People, the National Wildlife Federation, U^e Southern 
forest Resource (\)nncil. and National Association of Conservation Districts 
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titate ami Private ForvMtry Contributions to Rural America 

Ownership of forest land suitable for sustained timl^r production in lims was 
approximately as follows : 

Million acfts ' Ptfctnt 



National forests 
Omtr ffderal 

Stalts. countits, and muaicipahttts 

ForfSt industry - 

Farmtr 

Misctllantous private 
Total 



97 
16 
29 
66 
141 
162 

510 



19 
3 
6 
13 
22 
37 

100 



Thfse statistics demonstrate the importance of State and private ownerships 
in protecting; and managing the Nation's forest resources. Farmers ami "^i8<^**l- 
laneous private owners have an enormous role in forestry indicated by tneir 
r,l> i)tHoent ownership shown above. The Forest Service State and private pro- 
grams are designed to encourage effective multiple-use management of all non- 
Federal forest resources. ^. ^ . 

IMoirrams involved In this effort are: Cooperation in Forest Management and 
I'rocessing; Ueneral Forestry Assistance; Cooperation in Forest Tree Planting: 
As.sistance to States for Tree Planting: Cooperation in Forest Fire Control; 
Insect and Disease Control: and Flood Prevention and River Basin Planning. 

These programs provide financial and technical assistance to the States. In 
some Instances, the forest Service gives direct aid to forest land owners and 
procesKor*^. More often, assistance Is provided through State Foresters. These 
activities help Improve the rural environment through the following means: 

(a) technical advice to processors to Improve raw material utilization 
and reduce pollution from waste disposal : 

(b) assistance to non-Federal public and nonlndustrial private owners 
in managing forests so as to favor wildlife, limit soil erosion, improve 
sct^nery, and protect water supplies ; 

^c) aid In (Jetectln^ and controlling damaging Insect and disease out- 
breaks such as the current gypsy moth epidemic in the EJast ; 

(d) financial and technical aid to States for forest tire prevention and 
control : 

(e) assisting States and local governments In river studies under the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers Act ; 

(f) participation In flood prevention projects, small watershed (P.L. r>6t5) 
activities, and river basin studies ; 

{g) communication of Fdrest Service research results to other agencies 
and landowners. Plans for low cost wood housing are an example of the 
information provided rural residents. 
State and Private Forestry programs afe also designed to promote jobs and 
hu ome opportunities in rural areas. For example, the Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement i>rofrram helps the States aid landowners to Increase incomes from 
woodlots and small recreation developments. Forest FJroducts Utilization assist- 
ance helps find uses for resources now wasted and improves processing effi- 
ciency. Resource Information Is provided to aid Industrial development and 
si>ecial training in forestry jobs Is given through the General Forestry Assistance 
Program. 

Some 11>'0 statistics relating to assistance provided through these iirogrnnis 
i<re as follows : 

Assists given to private landowners .^J 120.000 

Assists ffiveu to public agencies 2.600 

Assists given to forest products processors ^ 14, 500 

Million acres of land protected from fire_ ^_ .>V2 

Million distributed to States for forestry purposes $21 

The Forest Service also Is an active participant in the ndministration's Rural 
Peveb^pinent Pn»gram — serving the States thnaigh monibership on State and Incjil 
Rural Pevelopinent Committees and through technical asslstnnce to rural 
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communities and development organizations. In fiscal year 1971, Forest Service 
and State Forester staff assisted over 2,500 communities or groups in 3,600 
different rural development projects. 

FOKL'ST SERVICE RESEARCH CON'TRinmOXS TO Rl'RAL AMERICA 

Most Forest Service Research proj?rains «re both directly and indirectly r.elnted 
to improving' the quality of life and e^'ononiic opportunities in rural areas. K\- 
aniples include research leadinj: to the development of new and higher value 
products derived from forests and related resources, and resean-h contributing to 
the developmcTit of new recreational and wildlife opportunities. Some of our 
research will lead to greater stability of existing businesses and jobs in rural 
arejis. Others can lead to development of additiouiil jobs from the same resoune 
base. Jn the long run, almost every forestry resenrcU effort will coutrii)ute in 
some way or other to rural area development. Research provide^ the technical 
backstopplng and base essential for the successful development, implementation, 
and Completion of action programs. Specific research programs related to rural 
development and environmnetal qmility are di.scnssed below. 

EnviroHtneutal qualiti' and puhlic recreation research 

(1) Forest environment : Research studies are aimed at improving the environ- 
ment by reducing pollution, improving wildlife habitat, creating opportunities for 
outdoor recreation, developing range resources, and using trees to enhance the 
esthetic QuaMties and provide protection. 

Current studies aimed at re<luciug pollution inchale finding uses for resi<lues 
currently burned (a lajor source of air pollution), reduction of noise levels in 
communities tlirougb »se of tree screens, and control of soil erosion through grass 
plantings. Further study of shelterbelt establishment in the Great IMaius is \to\iv^ 
conducted to aid farmers in conserving soil moisture. 

In the South, research has shown that hunters are willing and able to pay for 
hunting privileges on private land. Current research is designed to help land- 
owners achieve this source of supplemental income. Studies also are in progress 
to provide landowners information on campground development. Private camp- 
grounds offer considerable potential as an incouie source for the rural landowner. 

(2) Fire and atmospheric sciences, forest insect and disease: Forest fire re- 
search in the South will help protect the rural environment in areas where in- 
rendtary fires are common. Researchers there are working toward means <if 
reaching potential incediarists among rural populations in these areas. 

Forest disease and insect researchers are seeking effective control measurs 
fesi)ecially non-chemical ones)" to avoid loss of timber or environmental degra- 
dation. For example, since the ban on 1)1 >T. the gypsy moth defofiation of trees 
has spread over 1,000.000 acres of forest from New England to the mi<l(lle At- 
lantic States. Pnrther spread is likely. To counteract this threat, a greatly en- 
larged rese<irch program to find effective biological controls for the gypsy moth 
has been initiated. 

HcMcarch affecting; job and income opportunities 

(1) Timber management: Research is directed toward providing management 
methods for maintaining pro<luetive forests to provide all benefits on a sustained- 
yield basis. In addition to continuing research directed toward the major timber 
products of lumber, pulpwoo<l, and veneer, several studies are specifically ori- 
ented toward the small forest lamlowner. For example, naval stores are tradi- 
tionally labor-intensive operations on small acreage in the South. Forest Service 
scientist!' are striving to increase the gum yields and income for this industry 
through tree bn^eding. They are also assisting Christmas tree producers in the 
West to develop strains of goml quality trees. 

(2) Forest products and engineering: Major research programs dealing with 
forest products and engineering assist the forest products industry and thereby 
help provide market outlets for small timber producers and jobs for workers in 
the industry. For example, a* series of studies nearing eompletion considers th<' 
opportunities for plywood production from ponderosa pine in the Hla<-k Hills 
region. 

Adequate housing for rural areas is a goal of other studies. Much has Ix^en 
done in this area through preparing plans for sound, attractive, low-cost iuaises 
to blend with the rural environment. 
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(3) Forest economics and marketing: FX'onouiics research is directed toward 
determining the beet management alternatives to provide optimum outputs from 
forest and rangelands. Some examples of ecomnnics find 'markctiug research de- 
signed to increase income in rural areas are given l>elo*v. 

Forest economists luire determineil that the New Eughiiul St;ites h;ive the 
resource potential to greatly expand the production of maple syru[> ;)nd syrup - 
hy-products and have started a research project to stimulate mai)I<' syrup prodiu - 
tion and develop new markets for those products in this area. 

Increa*;ed utilization of low-grade imrdwoods is essential for proper manage- 
ment of many timber stands in the eastern I nited States. Abundant >upi)Hes of 
these low-grade hardwoods are often found in Appalacliia and other economically 
tlepressed rural areas. The manufacture of pallets for sliipping fondstulTs- and 
other goods is a proujising outlet for this resource and a liialy source of new 
income for rural areas. I*'orest Service mrfrketing research in tliis area is focused 
on developing standardized desij^n criteria for pallets and exiianding hardwood 
pallet u.<?e thri»UKh establishment of a national pallet exchanj^e. 

i-i) Forest survey: The Forest Service is responsible for periodic inventories 
of the Nation's tindier res<niries and appraisal of the supply an<l demand outlo(»k 
for those resoui\*es. The Forest Survey program develops this infoiniatiou in a 
manner which permits Federal. State, and private agencies to guide rural deveU 
opmeut proj^rams and c(»jnuiercial investments. Reports are issued fca- individual 
States (often for individual counties) and for the entire N'ltion. the aiosi 
recent comprehensive national report, Tinifnr Trnidf^, will soon be supplanted 
by the liHO fimlu r licviitr. 

^ MAM'OWKR ANP YOl'TlI CON SKUVATION TKOIiUAMS 

ManiM)wer and Youth (N>n>^ervation projrrams administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice improve the (pmlity of life in rural America by benetttlng both the Inr an 
ami natural iesouj'ceH. These soeio-environmental programs result in signil nt 
improvements to the rural environment while providing; participating? y<^ as. 
the disatlvantaged, unemployed, and senior citizens with an understanding and 
»ppre<Matlon of the Imporram-e of the conservation of natural resources and with 
educational and vocational skills to improve their employability. The program*; 
include the Job Corps (Mvilian Conservation Center Program, the Department of 
Labor Manpower Traiuimr Programs h()Ste<l by the Forest Service, and tlu' new 
Youth Conservation Corps. 

'The 20 Civilian Conservation Centers operated by the Forest Service have a 
current capacity of :J.848 Corpsmen. Eiich year, approximately 8,(H.() disad- 
vantaged youths age Ki-L'l receivtnl education and vocational skills training in 
these centers. Tlie Forest Service hosts ea-ch year up to* an estimated 8.000 dis- 
advantaged youths and adults in the Department of Labor's special manpower 
training programs such as Oi)eration Mainstream. Creen Thumb. Nei«hl)orlH»od 
Youth (^orps. Manpower Development and Train^nj? Act. Work Incentive. Supple- 
mental T-ainin^ and Emplovment. Piddic Service Career?*, Concentrated Fniploy- 
ment Program and the Department of Health, Education, and AVelfare's Collejre 
Work-Study program. , . , , . ^. 

The Youth C(mservation Corps program, initiated tins year, is a combination 
<«MnsMrvation work-environmental education program for lo through IS year (dd 
men and women of all social, economic, and etlinic backgrounds. 

In Itm approximatelv 2.rm vouths are involved in this pilot summer pn^Rram 
sponsored and adaiinistered jointly by the Departments of Agriculture and 

Interior. ^ . ...x- 

Ueeatise of the location of Natural Forests and other Forest Service facilities 
a lar^re percentage of the participants in these Forest Service Mnnpower and 
Youth Conservati(»n Ppojrrams are from rural areas. In addition, rural communi- 
ties in which these programs are locaied benefit e<'onomlcally by provldlns: sup- 
plies and ser\'ices to the participants. The projects completed throu^di these pro- 
jrraiiis improve the qnaUtv of natural resources, natural l>eauty. and outdoor 
re<'reation facilities thereby benefiting rural area.s esthetically and economically. 

The above report gives details of Forest Service activities affectintr the quality 
of life in rural areas and economic opportunities there. It discusses National 
Forest svstem. State and Private Forestry, Research, and Manpower and Y^outb 
Conservation pro-ams and the relation of these' to activities of non-Federal 
f«»rcstry agencies and forest owners. 
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TIm* statistics included In the report are only a handful out of the nivriads nt' 
t-stijuutes required annually for Forest Service administration. TUbj wrn thv ones 
wliitli stHfUi most pertinent to your request, but we will gladly supplviiW M 
ynu wish. » . 

Yiiu Hsked for suggestions for improving these activities. The enclosed report. 
I FOnEST SERVICE ENVIRONME\TAL PROGRAM FOR THE Fl Tl RE 
siMDumrizes our tentative development plans for the coming d^Kude. The pn»- 
tMisals in the following report have not been endorsed hv the Adndnistnititin. 

\ The report is as foUows : ) 

A toKKsr Skrvue Knvibonmextal Program for the Futukk Tentative hKAFr-- 
FoKKsT Service, U.S. Department of Aorkulti ke 

^ introductory statement 

(Ml Janiiarj^l, i»resident Nixon signed the National Kfivironmental 

l^iality Act (PL 91-190). The purposes of this historic net are: ■ 

Tn {(cvlare 'a National policy which will encourage production and enjovablt» 
h;i nuony between man nnd his environment ; 

7 o i>romote efforts which will prevent or eliminate damage to the environment 
and MoMphere and^to^timulate the health and welfare of man ; 

7o enrich the understanding of the ecological systems and natural resource^ 
iuiportnnt to the Nation; and 

7'o i'Htahlish a Council on Environmental Quality." 

fn keeping with the intent of the act, the Forest Service has focused increased 
attention on environmental problems and is analyzing and studying the ecological 
• Mns(M|uences of its various activities more thoroughly. 

The Forest Service has drafted this tentative forestry l»rogram for the Future 
t.> give people an indication of how the Agency might respond to the needs and 
opiwrtunities of the future. The present draft supersedes a preliminary Septem- 
l)er 25. 1970. draft and reflects suggestions received from discussion of the earlier 
draft. Targets foi- development of National Forest recreation facilities and for 
National Forest wildlife habitat improvement are higher than suggested in the 
Sppteml)er 25 draft. 

The revised draft Program look's ahead for a 10-year period. Comment is Invited 
and will l>e considered in the next update of the Program. The tentative Program 
des( ril>ed has not been endorstMi by the Administration. 

K forest service ENVTBOlfMEWTAL PBOORAM FOR THE nrTtmE 

Tilis revised statement of **A Forest Service Environmental Program for the 
Futurf * has l>een prepare<l to conform to the following directives and procedures * 

1. The PrvnidenVn statement of June 19, 1970, commenting on flndinffa and 
reromwenfffitinns of a Tank Foree on i^ofttroofi TAimher and Plyv jod. This state- 
inent called attention to the need for increased timber supplies to meet housing 
and other needs. The President directed, in i)^rt, that action be taken to improve 
the level and quality of managem«>nt of National Forests to permit an increased 
harvest of softwood timber, consistent with sustained yield, environ Wntal qua I 
iy. and multiple-use -objectives. He also directed that programs be deigned to 
rncrea.'ie production and harvest of timber on State and private lands, consistent 
with maintaining environmen^al quality. 

2. The Environmental Quality mesMage of Auguat 10, 1910. In this .statement, 
the President challenged research to provide new knowledge about ecological 
relationships and human behavior in relation to environmental factors. In addi- 
tion, the President called for new perceptions and attitudes and expressed his 
infpntinn that environmental considerations will he taken into account at the 
earliest possible stage of the decisiomaking process. 

3. .Section 102(2) (c) of the National Environmental Quality Act, This requires 
responsible ofBcials to prepare a detailed environmental impact statement for 
every recommendation or report on proposals for legislation and other major 
Federal actions significantly affecUng the quality of the human environment. 
The act requires the responsible official to consult with and obtain the conuncnt.s 
of af'y Federal agency which has jurisdiction by law or special ex|>ertise with • 
respect to any environmental impacts involved. It further provides that copies 
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Uti Ai a^i'in u"^ -..Im ii nvv authoriztMl t»> (ievoloi) Mint to t-iit'orn* i*n\ in»niiiOiital 
.{.MHiMP). ^hall I'** ma. It' H\;Mlahle t») iht\ Vownvii on Knvironiuental Quality 

J .■>fth^ q.t> If ^ l-.\rruii\r <M'(U'r>. CKQ (Jnitleiiiu^s, i>Ml; KiilU*tin.^, Se<Tetary's 
M«'hi'-rini4l.., mu\ l- ' iosj Si-rvii-f I >ir«M t i\ tvs (H'tiiiiii^ and iiupi»MUentin^ tlie rHpiiro- 
iijem.-^ ot \hv ai t a?, isMjeti ihirin^ W^iK Tlu' Forest Sorvi<e has <le>eU)i>e<i a 
«n'laile4l «-\-t4*rn ht thp piepur.jriDii aiul re\it*\v i^t staleiiuMir>^ for Section lOli, 
rf{iiu'Ui.'nr> are roniiiiuiiiu' to l)e iiiinle. 

U i-. f lu rt-fiTc. .1 I'lst ordei' of lmsines>; for the Forest Service to help chart 
a ItUiin- ...ur>»- whirh re tle( ts greater e4*neerii for the -Nation's stewaniship 
i,( ton-i :nu\ M-!are<l laiuls. in this effort, oiie of tile most important objeitives 
\mU l.t' tn iiuprn\»' the hahime among the three major urea of Forest Service 
rc.s|«i»iMi»lht> Nati-onal Forot .V<!ministration, Forestry Research, and Stare 
ami 1*1 1\ atr i .iiiKi r MUKTathf i'n>;,'rams an<l amony; the prograuis uiul ac tivities 
\Mlhtunic>i niajor areas. 

lmpn.\ *Mi l.al:iiu c Is iieciUMi to meer the Koals cxpressiMl in "'^'ramework for 
Funirc. " a -latemeiit of Forest Servi<*e objectives uiitl poK^y issueil in 
Fehi liiU'.N l.'T» 

t'nttsitu /.*♦ fi ' /i inert > the Forest Service's longstanding responsibility for 
i unhH ill/ tlu k^<»\\ UmI^c ami tfj-hnoloKies reiiuired to protect, nuuiuge. and utilize 
.ili fi>r* -t rr^«' ir. Impnfvcd knowledge is uee<led to formuhite sound national, 
rt'iluji'' ''II 5 In- al forestry policy an<i plans. Successful ai)plication of prac- 
!u t>N auil prot'ranis iii*signc<l to improve ami to protect the environment of uU 
fi«re>{ and r» iated himls, as well a> to mtH*t hmnan nee<ls, depends on u strou;: 
and priMlu* ti \ ^' forestry research effort ut the Federal level, 

stntt niifi f'rntiti Coofjr -itirv i^rogramM have never received atle<iuate emiiha- 
a re-ult, most noui. dustrial non-Federal lauds are not providing goods 
and MT\ire> at anywhere near their potential. If continued, this imbalance will 
. MotriNuic im rea^iiigly to problems of timber supply, as well as to environmental 
dt'if-nnrani'ii The MH) million acres of productive forest land (59 percent of the 
Natioj, s it'tal i that is held in farm or other nonindustrial private ownership hold 
the kcv to ]<.u;: range inL-rea^ed produvtivity. The huge backlog of nt^ded tree 
planting ar;d other cultural work on these lands must be reduced, 

fntf ^i-ifiiff \'tt\(ir\ii\ t'lirr'it' nmniKjt inr7it can yield dramatic payoffs in terms 
j'f iMitii i-nvirMnnienial crduimtMnent and pro<luction of useful good>s an<l ,serviccs 
uiHHU'*\ hv the public. Current emphasis on the need for increased timber sales 
tr.Mu N.no'iial hUrc-t lands nnisi not be ailowiMl to create further ii.d>alamvs m 
On' overall program Wildlife, watershed, recreational, livestock forage, and other 
v,tlnc-\jn ♦M^.a)l> ^lunitU-anl. Here, tt>n. a large backlog of nee<lc<l w<.rk musi 

red'h <'d , * * i 

Ihf ri'Ni-*.! laiNiromnental Program outline<l herein represents a step towarl 
athH-xmg better balance in i)rogram empha.si.s. However, it is prellnunary and 
n. tv u<it foUv retiis't the n>ost appropriate mix of programs and aclivitie<. Fur- 
'ber prouran'i dexelopment efforts are neede<l to chart the course for proi;rams 
Aitu*'i{ at .u hieviiin better management of nonimiustrial private forest hint's 
1 b»> bhieprint for resean h pn.grams nmy need modilication t(» relieot ( banning 
nre<U and 4»pp<»rtunitle- and to anticipate future demamls for new forestry 
k Ti« »\\ li'dje 

During the next decade, the Forest Serrice expects to move forward on sev- 
eral important fronts that relate to program administration. Some of these are: 
Developmental work on and implementation of new methods of protection 
and management which will minimize adverse environmental effects; 

-More sophisticated methods to display alternative combinations of re- 
stnircc uses and the consequences of ea<'h ; 

Planning for National Forest management in a way that will focus on 
sntH^iflc units of land so that resource managers and citizens allKe can 
visualize the issues involved and can better discuss and understand the 
implications <.f management alternatives. . ^ , ^ . » 

The Forest Servite recognizes its responsibility to help bring about better 
nubUc un<len^tan<ling of the problems and opportunities involved in natural re- 
source management ami use. A better understanding will lead to more meaning- 
ful public involvement. This can help to produce improved Forest Service i)ro- 
gram^ Ineally. regitmally. and nationally. 
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KOREtST 8KK\ I('K KN VI HON MENTAL PROGKAM FOR THE FUTURE 



Xtttit^Htil forest .sifsitm 

Uesou rvc Ma nafjvuicn t 
Wildlife Jfahitat MuUituement \ Duriii}; tlio period imnrove 3.7 million acres 
<>r iind wildlife hahitiit : 

\\.'\ iniilidii arrt's of ^^anie luilatnt : >vv{\ and pUint <k;1),00() aiTos; itIohsc 
;ranu' food i)laiits from c<Jinpotin^i veKOtation >0J),()OO acres; prescriho burn 
755.(KM) acres; fence 259,000 acres; and create 4^3,000 acres of permanent 
opening's. In addition, install 12,000 wildlife water developments (12,00i) 
acres). 

2n.n<n> acres of walcrfowl wetland: pvt. vide marsh ami hoitoia latid 
liardwood improvement for 84,000 acres; potliole construction for 07,000 
acres : and nesting: faeilities for 03,000 acres. 

IP.MXK) acres of si)ortli.shin;r water; provide stream channel structures 
for ."jJ^K) acres (57.(KK) structures) • •vMai;v(. migration harriers from 1,500 
a<'res (irMMK) harriers); fence for . innel stahilization on SOO acres (80 
niih's <if .stream I : control aqnatic wcetls y\\\ Ti».0(K> acres: pro\ i<h» spawninj: 
hcd slielters ffa l2:t'M)o .'oto^ : and ronsirix r 20. (MM) arres of ti>h hike 
imponndments. 

T.O(Kl acres of cunimeri-ial ti>h-sp;i\\ nin;r wiitcr: i)rovide imi>rov<Ml spawti- 
in;; hcd for 300 acres; remove nn^'ration harriers from 500 acres (5.000 bar- 
riers) ; ft>n<'e for channel stahilizatiim on 7(M1 a(M*es- (70 miles of stream) ; 
< -on struct 5.r>00 acnvs of rearing i/onds. 
Administer and coordina'c ti^ii and wildlife hahitat activities on all Xatiomil 
>'orest lands to produce the optimum populations consistent with land use prior- 
itlt's. I'niteci rare an<l (Uidanj^ered species ihmimh m;ina}re!Mcnt prMcti<os sjie- 
cially desijrned for that purpose. 

I\' frrfftiotf (f/n( \V ifih rn( s.y : Witliin 10 years, ;n ^ niiiniodah' an incrca><» of ^'^s 
million visitiir <hiy<. The 1I>7') level was 171 uiiliinn \'i^itnr d*!y< Ihirinc the 
perir<I : 

iMan and devchip new Koi'i^^t Scrvi< c-niuTMri"! recrc;i t ion -ilc^ '.\ilh 'i 
|n'«ip]c-at -one-tim(^ cjip;icity of .*>;i7.00(»: 

IMan jind arrange for dc^vclopinent <if new c(>acc-.s;oner-oper;i ! cd ^ilcs w ith 
peu ilo-jit-one-t inie capjirity of f;.T1.0()^i : 

.Mairdain facilities and jjrovitle sanit fit ion *;i i.d cUmimip to >laiidard : 
Troviih* i»:ter])rotative and orientation >crvlcc< : 

.\<)nnt)i>ter 2(KO(iO rc"i'(\it i<in resMlciirc perMn(> hot iirnvi(]c no loiditicuial 
: 

Manajrc w ildcriu><s. r(M'la^^ify prinnti\o ;ire;is. and idcrdify Mnd ^indy 
other ar<\M< warrantin;; consideration for cla^^itii ation : nianaire ^ti< li iden- 
tified areas <o .ts t<i not conipronnsc th(> po^^ihilily of \\i!<lci Mc>< chi^^itica- 
1 ion. peiidiuu' st ndy ; 

I'aiconra:;c aj)propria f (> expansion of th(> National ^\'ild an<l S.-cnic I'ivcrs 
and the Nation.'M Trails Systems and manau'c nian\ (hotisaad^ of rdh-^ td' 
* lu'so Systems : and 

.xci'clei'ate dev<i(»piuent and use of methods to hotter reco;xnizc and i>ro^ 
tec( l.'ind^tape \'alnes in the de^iu'u of rcsraircc use a<*t i vit los. 
Now Fore^l Scrvice-(jperaTcd rerr(>a:io!i ^it(>s \\ \\\ p!'(»vjded in ;irc"^ wlit' 
rpjiTc^cut a hroad <pei'trnni of rccroatinn experience. Thi< sp(»cirnin ^M-th" tcl in 
live levels recreation facility (h'velopment ami environmental niediticMti 'M 
from prinntivo to inodiMai. Ktuphasi^; in facility <Ie\'elopment will favor lariicr 
^i^es hn-ati'd ch>v(>r to [)opnlalion cfpncenfr;i(}ons and often associated witli wa^f'r 
orii'Uted en\ ironmont>. I.ar.i^er sites letal themselves to auu-e effjo Ciii sewage 
I ro:;tnieet. mor<'' ndcfjuate jtuhlic i)rotection. and improveif ciaiirol of \;>nriali>nt. 

No I'M reation facilities will he dev(^h>ped for public c(ai ven ie?UM» in wii<leri'e<^ 
or in ar(»as ident lied tor wildcrtuNs stu(!y. Kxisfin^' rioM-< on fornnnj; fa<'ilifie^ ami 
strnctnres will h4^ rennived- fr(un clnssitied w}ldcrnc<< r.s fnmls pernut. It may 
he approi)rinte to provide mifdmal saintiiry facilities in wibhuan^sx: to adeqtmtely 
prrdct (Otviromnental values, such as wat(>r (piality: traiN will he cnnstrui-ted 
in wilderness to ]»rovide for improved distribnti(ui of public u^e anil for ad- 
mittist ration. Controlled visitor use in wilderness exists now in sonu» Natifaial 
Porest tUHts of the AViUlerness System, and much more of this will o(»cnr durin;; 
the (Muninsr decade. Larjje problems confront the Poorest Service In reumviufi uon- 
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,„„,,.,ni„. ,ua,r.,vo„>,.n.s, .t.u...u.e.s, and lua.ti.e.. and in n,. l.ohhul 

B;;.t ' T^ou ran^i all.-um ut: under inu-nslti-d .naua«..nK.nt. Manage 11,00 «ra.- 

ir:^ilr.K"''-\fn'\m l.O "'illion acres ot bru«U removal with 

...""SnK o al'In't ouo-^ of that area; 0.1 '''•''';>" /''•■-f^^l';;',^!;" 
■ a. n.iim.l oa milium acms of .ieediu« gnisses aiul liei'baco.ui.- plants 
r':l'uai!i 'Mra.re; of range fortilization ; and 0.1 n.illion acres of u>e. l,amcal 

^^^U. .U.v..l.,pnu.nts: 5,5..", sprin,. MO .His. ,,,so 
«.i.rh.ui ri»<L'rv»>ir^ 7T' h<)ltliii^^ laiiks, ami 1,110 pit tanks, 
' HuiUl M mn.s fvu.., '^rm niiles stockrails, and 1,100 miles of ,ipe- 

Install 4.0(H) catllo^^uarU.< ami l,;iOO t:orrals ; 
Coin ml iioKious wcoils on *.H».<MH> acres. 

U «/, ' J/-n,,,,. m..,(: Lnrin, fhe next de-a,le, provide managemen pre- 
..Tipti.m a.lvi,.. for many Vnlional Forest programs wUidi vMll ro.sult m (M 
„ il i m .<■ .•■fo.r of added water annually fo- wate.-sUort areas over an ; e « 
mil runoff <.f is- nilUlor arre-feet from Western National Forests, Uedn.e 
'Zllu'm Uy"^ million tons annually: redme tloo.hvater by l.r, million acro-feet 
annually. 

Vri«ani«n<h waier virld inciH»as«' by: 

Specially .U-i^;urd timber mttinu' on S()0,000 <HH),(K)0 arn^s. 
Hru^iilaml-t Vi)e ('onver>;on on 'J()0.(XK) acres; 
N(,n-tommerrial tree tliinninu on 100,000 acres; and 
Mniitoil riparian v(>t;eration removal on 4,000 acres. 
In addiiinn. ari-onipli-h .-.MUinent reduction, water quality and flow modi ica- 
tion uhj(M-ti^es by establishin- vegetation, healinj^. healing gullies, and (.tlier- 
wi-e s:abiiiziiii: from '> to li ndliimi acies of land. , . , 

lu.-i'uled rluM-ein is site rehabilitation work following antu ipated natural 
di^a>rer> dnrim: the period. Activiti*'.> include : 

Sfabi!izc.i:ulley>- on 'J'K^.nop acres, control sheet eP'som on 2.0,0.0 >0 acre>. 
and Nt.abilize »luiies and blov.-nnts on 1S,00^) a<^res ; 
I{eli;tbiiirate abaiabuied roads on 4r>S,000 acre» ; 
Kv-ture sf rip-mined are.as (d' Ts.oiin acres; 
Con-trui-r -edimeru h.isins on !>:V(MH) acres; 

ST.;bili/.4- so.iMM) a,'r-s of str-andianks and 11.0(») acrc> nt re>ci*v-»M- 

^'('■Vc!.r" debris rrnm nr,.oii() ;H-rc.< (d" sti'i'aiii cliaimel and L'l2,Ono actc- 
n\ re>»-r*, nil V . 

Kcbabilit ito -Pes of narnra! di-aster^ on abniii 1 mdlion acres ot luirn-. 
.KUS.iMMf ;m n.> t.f tlond daiiiau'c. and LMIiMmmi :otcs ot' earlluiUaUe :nv;'>- 

l»rovi('»' >p»citir .M.ils inn»r!nation and >ervires for niauagemt^nt a<divitn's— . li 
million acres. 

r»roNide wafer .lualii v imuiitoring for iHMHU) miies of streams, l.»..nO ponds aiat 
lakes, and J.r.MO artiticial impoundments and supply supiilemental nuantonm: 
work, a-: :{ppr()]U'ialc. 

Endeavor to a-.Mire that water n^smirce d(>velopment proposals are i-ompatituc 
with and harnu)in7.(» with other resource and environmental values. 

(\.(»rdinate the study of potential a<hlition^ to the N'ational M iU\ and Scenic 

^^r/m^^■^ u'rn*^///o;jo^/: My the 10th .vear. increase rhe yield of sawtindier by 
7.4 billion board feet ' over a lOOS base of 13.S. Ueachinu' this target level wdl be 

^^^'^'^'''^Maintaiinng the current allowable cut of V^M billion board f<»(»t from an^av 
inchided in enrreiit harvestimr idaus: 

Vchievini: an additional l.s billion board f(Md of harvest from a ea^ nnd 
^pec;e< not included in current harvesting plans, exclmling wihU^rness. 
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Making timely. a(UMJllilI<^ aixl suc«M's>ful invrstuaMits ... ...f..,. • .ri 

intensive silvirultuiv to iVMiU in a(i(lrW m u rh f .1 l.^"^ ^V" /'^^'^ 

tallion ?K,iir,| feet >iK>ritie(l iibnve- . hi i \. s> ,,t ilir ...1 

I>(>vHo,n„j; publirly arrei»t.a>ie tin,!,,.,' harvovtiiiL' niwl -irr nr...; 

:^:v;n,n^^.;;;:]'"r: ",;:!; ::u:,,v..i;';;;!;;^ 
pn:;";'r-';y;',;/;;;j;'-''^ ■„in..nu ....... 

(•oiKliictinc iiiiiUTal iav.'stipui()ns „n :>..-, mil i „. n". for ■ mltinl.. 

pliinninfT and t,. koep nwnre of mineral a. tivit.v ..mltipl.MiM. 

fnrilifits^ (not mToation residoruM-) • 

0. 000 roads. i.OOO ntilith^s. aral 2.000 watrr faciliti^'s • ' 

1. f>00 industrial and luincrals-rHatod use- - and 
1.000 fomrnnnity dovclopujents 

tot tion and enhanrmu.nt of onvironrnontal valiirs. 

>^upi)orfinr? Arfirifir.s 
nhS^ive/r;' 0;>rv.,,//onv; Support land and r.Mn.nv ..ana^.na.nt 

Coniplrtintr 30 porrrm of dosiraldr Innd ^'Xrhan^^.- rind n^MMnrin- 3 3 mil 

^ Jarkinj. 13(MW milos nf property lln^. and .Tr, million pr.p.rty mrn.^rs : 

rontiniiinu' ror>porativr land snrvfyinR ami mapping work 
Jorr,f Vr.t rnntrol: Vroto.t National Forevt land from insms and di^on.. 

x^nU Mnrlmhnu' MoIoK,.Ml controls) to minimi/.o .nvironmontai ofTwts 

I'o,r,t Fnr Prnfrrhrm: Tnfensify T)rot«M'tion l.y thv lOtli v^ar tn nMlu^c nvi.r 

au-oanniiallnirn of 200.000 arroshv 70.000 arr^'v- • . ^ houm 

SfrHrfunit f nipmrrmmf.f for Firr ^ an>rntl /'„;^o^f^«. S,ip;m rf Imm.' •nid 

-Murro manaponiMmnf ohjonivo. tl.ron^jh rAnsf n,-t j.-u. iMdrnuMit \,r/;,.i' ,V 

UMMit diirinc rho derado of • it mhw. . i.i.u^ 

300 fiold offi^p^ : 

N.500 air fa/'ilitip«. inrlndintr hcli^pots : 
l.TOO honsinj: and rplatert iniprovomentv; : 
TO lookonf towors and rrlatod fa' ilitio^ : ,'nd 
IS.4fK) r>f)inmnnirations nnitK. 
Maintain .strnrtnral and rommnnifations improv^Mnciit-: 

ro/v.W Roa,1^ nfifl TrniU: FTovide adorpiati' acco.v fari!itir< for p.il.ii.. „>v and 
laial manaffomrnt noodv.. Dnrln^ tho 10 yoars: 
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"'Admini^^^^^^^^ of road ronstnution by thnWr pnnlMs.r. of alnnu 

7()<MI0 niih'S and provide sui>pleiiM>ntal work, as appropriaU' . 
Mjuiitniii 12iMKH^ miU's ot roads juul 07 .(MH) \u\U^< nt rnuis. 

.s7«/r fin// pvivnte farcstrtf 

Fw'iHt Prut Ctmh'ol: !nu>iisify prnttvtio,, of (i2 luillioi: avrv^ Alnrli inan- 
a«ement has bUn arr.UTated. A.Uure Muuh\ and acrelmated attention to 

^"''"l^inl^lt'with States and other Federal a.en.ies in pn.te.tin. 4.2 
million aires uon-Federal rural forest from insect^ and disease: , , 

Assisting in evaluation of Unpacts of air indlntants on fop'St^ and otlier 

^**>^s"eriug u>e of environmentally safe controls of insects di^'ases. and 
other harmful agents; and 

Helping to safeguard trees in urban and suburban areas. 
^oopcrativv Fnrcnt Fire ControL' fooperate with other agencies to raise i be 
level of non-FeUeral forest and watershed protection to ."43 million acres withm 
10 vears. Aehleve this by: 

' Fostering improved techniques of wildfire dete<'tion and suppression : 

Accelerating prevention efforts and extending protectn)n to nonforest 
rural areas, as needed ; ^ ^ , 

Assisting in effective use of tire as a resource management tool : 
I'romotlng stronger interstate unittial assistance compacts. 

Fores f r // A-ss i s f a »i er 

TerhniCAil AHMUtdnrr: l»r(»vide teehnical assistance which will re.sult In an 
increa^** bv the end of the i>eriod ()f : 91 million visitor days of recreation use in 
mm-imome producing recreation on private lands and 4.2 billion hoard feet ol 
timber harvest ' Inuu State and private land>. Achieve this by ; 

Providing assistame in planning ami carrying out practices tor coonii- 
nated productitm of timWr, water, recreation, wildlife, foraue. and otln-r 
forest values (Ui S<» million acres: 

Assisting State Forestry IManning Committee^: .,,,n.u. 
I'roviding for production, harvesting, and markenng as>i>t;inrc to 4(K».n(Mi 
landowners annually : i *■ i 

Providing assistance in carrying out 32 milUon acres' tnv i'lantmg ami 
22 million acres tlmberstand improvement ; 

Assi>:tiug loggers and processors of forest pn-dn.-ts to impnivc utilizanon. 
etticiem y. and profit ; . i 

Assisting connnunities in prottN*tif)n and management (d nvhan and mm- 
munity forests : and ^ . , i. ;.. , 

Promoting use of latest technidiues in resource management and liHpin;. 
assure protection and enhancement of environmental values. 
Tne Planting: During the next deea<le. cooi>ernte with States in: 
IM-oducing and distributing tree planting <tocU and mmmI : 
Planting or seeding for reforesting 21.H million acres : and 
VfToresting 3r)0,(K)0 ftcres for windharrier purposes. 
(oHt Sharing LotwH {a »e\v Incentives rrogrnw): <V>operat'» with other 
•j-encies in tree planting, stand imnrovemeiit. and <itlier practice^ on 4.» n^illioi. 
acres of n ►nindustrial fc»rest and revertim: lanrl^^ for purposes of prndncing 
timber water, rec'reation. wildlife, forage, and other values. 

Thi^ ITogram will m»t prochne a siuMnhcant im rease in tiinh r harvest from 
State and privale lands during the 10-year period. Tt will result in an lU' iease 
in the annual harvest from these hunls by lOsr, and thereafter. It will c(aitnlmtc 
to the base fnr a shift in the source of increased w(»od supply trum pjibhc \n\uU 
to private huu\s. This .shift would occur during the mid IMMi's. 

FlofHf Prrnutiini cf River liaxin Prugruwn: Pr«»vide assistame which will re- 
sult bv the pud of the period in: producing \m\.mi) a<re-fcet nf a.lded water a-- 
nuallv for water-short areas: reducing sediment by million tons-, improvuiir 
water Muality of TiO milllcui acre-feet : reducing tloodwater by 2 milU u> acre-foet : 
and enhancing recreational (opportunities. 

icon7r"bu\;"findV?^^^^^^^^ plantln, on 22.15 n^niion of th.so .r2 nulllon 
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Achieve this by : 



Proui.itiug ninr«. eifective use of forests for municipal water suddIv nnri 

an? 'nt al,'"f„^s^r.°'^" organizalionTto 'plan 

Cls ^ measures for watershed protection on non-Federal 

ti/"'«u! ^\"<-'"l">"'"f : fr-.vl.lo to.hnl.Ml assistan.o to 2()<J<. coun- 

ti.'>.ao<) planning uKeucies. and other units. 

' ^" State & Private Forestry work^ 

nnn •h"^'';'"^^*''^ <v,,u.CTi^«^o« ^;r/«(^na«: Provide a ud enrouraire- 
<aucation, training of urban leaders of disadvantaged groups 

l^«,^po,r,r .6 ^outk Com.rcatio,, Program.: Provide and eTuurage man- 
pouor training programs, other than regular State and private emSov- 
ineiit wDich provides unemployed and underemployed citi^ns witrS 
experiome vocational training and/or education so their emSab^ it^^ Tin 
creased. Provide liaison and coordinate activities with S 
private, and local agencies regarding youth programs. federal, btate, 

Hettearvh 

n/vT]\ '\ ^<'^'^UC^<inafjcment Research: Develop knowledge anl technologies 
applicable to over 1 billion acres of Federal, State, and private for and r^^^^^^^ 
land., recinired f()r resource management decisions and practices that ^ 

! rL^r/n'^".'"''^?."' United States; 

prodScls: determining optimum niixes of multiple forest 

Reduce the cost of production and extend supplies • and 

A amtain viable forest ecosystems and improve quality of man's foresf 
environment, particularly at the urban forest interface 
form rrotvction Research: Develop knowledge and technology needed to- 

Reduce the number of occurrences and the magnitude of destruction of 
nmllrThcnZ^ ^'""^"^ ''''^ '^'^''^ disease^wfnd^'water' 

Better predict the time and location of resource destructive situations ; and 

ir/on rrn\7'^^^ ^"^ cost of controlling destructive agents 

in <»nler n> protect increased investments in ,-esource development 
f'orr.sf Prfhiuct.i ,i hnginrcring Hcscarch: Provide new te<'hnoloffy for • 

Exrendmj: the supplies of wood-based materials • 
prn!im"N"^' ^'"^^ harvest and mannfa^'ture of wood and related 

Making fuot-o effirient use of wood and other forest produ( • 

Vvi.vuhu<A opportunities fr.r increased resource swvWvs, sucli as recreation 
auf' »'uvjn>ninental amenities : 

Reducing pul>lic costs for wood-based materials ; and 

.Vnielioratinf: environmental pollution. 
rorfit RcMourcr Economics Research: Develop and provide : 

I I)-to-(late information on forest resource capacitv. current production 
lu-o.ieeted (lenuinds. co.^t.s, and benefits of forest environment amenities - and 

.Marketintc and economic technology for guiding optimum resource' con- 
seryation and development, decision models, manufacturing and marketing 
activities. ^ 

Reliable and current knowledge for the forest resource potentials and projection 
demands are essential for sound national resource policies for the Nation and 
econoniir and marketing technology are major components of both public and 
private resource enterprises. * 

FEDERAL PROGRAM COSTS 

A program of this magnitude to provide forestry goods and services from public 
and private lands would cost about $14 billion during the coming decade (con- 
stant dollars). It would result In a generally rising level of outputs throughout 
the period. 
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If the fiscal situation or.other constraints pre^'lude Unplemwitatiun Pl;^"";^'^ 
w.frk on schedule, the Program could be ^^xtended into future >ears^ In ^^^^W f:"^; 

d usmen~^ made in current budget r-;>-;--^^ ^ "ll^^r 
of improving program balance at whatever level ot funding i^. aNailable. 

l)Rvt-r— rSDA Envibonmental Statemkm, PuEPAKtu IN AccoRUANCE With Sec. 

1^7(2MC) t PUBU^^^ KEOAH01NO FOKES 1 S.UVIC. ENVIRON MKNTAL 

Program for the Future 

background 

This statement, prepared for the Forest Service Environmental Program for 
thrFuture iSad iJ^ope and does not discuss in ^Pf^^^^/f ^°^^!,"I*[;^7f^^^^ 
impacts NVhich will result from the Program. People should be ^-^^^^^/^^f^^ 
will be innumerable impacts, and many of them will be adverse, n ^-^^^tain loc il- 
ize<l situations and for limited periods of time, some impacts will be severe, and 
some will r^^^ On balance, good use ^vill be made of the many oppo - 

tunities for environmental enhancement. The Program s central thrust i.s to mini^ 
mize the environmental impact of resource management activities— n terms or 
b<>th space and tim^consistent with existing knowledge and f=*^"^l«g>2"f^.^^ 
keeping with the Nation's effort to improve living conditions for the Ameruan 

^*^he' Forest Service Environmental Program for the i^iture is not designed to 
prevent theVnvironment from changing. Rather, it recognizes and accepts man as 
•I part of the environment and proiwses to utilize man's ability to protect and 
'enhance the same resources that provide him with goods and services. 

STATEMENT 

. (!) Environmental Impact 

Programs and activities within all three areas of Forest Service responsibil- 
itv— Forestry Research, State and I'rivate Cofiperative Programs, and Nationul 
Forest System Administration— will produce profound enviionmental effec-ts. A 
few examples illustrate the broad scope of Fdres|^Service involvement in envin)n- 
mental^maUers.^^^^^^^^^^ utilization of logging residues will result in fewer 
trees used for commodity production and more trees avaMable for other pur- 
poses, including environmental benefits. 

Better methods of utilizing urban solid wastes through recycling will re- 
duce the i>ollutinn^>otential of waste materials and at the same time reduce 
the demand for raw material resources. ^ 

Improved methods of disposing of logging residue will result m less air 
pollution from smoke and less water iwdlution trom degrading wood 
chemicals. ^. , . , 

Negative efitects may include disturbance of soil and vegetation. Imt such 
disturbance will be minimized. . , , • i 

Studies of campground management as related to* ecological consiaera- 
tions will help to maintain quality ofexperience for cami>ers. 

xflfV an<1 Private /Vo.7>'«»m.— Accelenited proi:ri)uis in tree iHnntnu;. s(»eu- 
ing and timber cultural work on nonindnstrial private forest land will result 
ill an improved pattern of tiiniver liarvest i)etwceu piihlir and privnie li'iwi- 
(luriuu the VMi^s. Adverse effects of this IMv^^rjun will include d!s|iirhpnc*' 
of soil and vecretntioii and enrichiueiit of wjiters as a result nf t< riHi/jitinrr. 
Sncli ^ide etTect-- will be controlled and miuinii/ed ^ 

\ssisrance in the ^evaluation and nii^^ra^ciuent of such ciivironmcniauy 
critical arens as wild and scenic rivers, nuiuicip.n watersheds. wiUer <l<'- 
velopment projcntiWind strip-mined areas will result in «n improved level 
of envirouiaeutal l)enefit.^ from these areas. 

Xntionfil Forest Sifj^irm Jr/m/«M/?«^o'J."liesoiirce niaiiML-etnenr ruMn iius 
will affect large areas in many and varied ways, Kxanipies : \ p to L'.i iniUion 
•K-res tlirough tinil^r sales (over 7 millicm of which wonld he irroup. fuitcn. 
, or ^trip cutting) : .S.H million acres through tree plantin- and seeclmu' yt 
brush covered and other lands: 3.7 million Jicres througii fisii ;nul wildlife 
hjihitat iuiproveuient : from H to (J million acres thrmwh rebahilitation of 
watershed lands. These activities will result in environmental inii>acts 
mostly 1ri the areas of landscape esthetics and water (piality. Adv(M%se uu- 
pacts will be minimized. 
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All iiii]>r(»v,e(l intertli.si'il)liiiary upproach to iiuiiuigemeiit prt»scTiptifHis nnd 
u luoiv sophisticatoti nu)!nt(iring |iroo(Mlnre to check t^colotricai response 
aj;a\iist pmlicted re.su!ts will loa<l to increased professif)naliani in envinm- 
iiiCDtiil inatiMgenient. 
It 1^ estiuiated that *)0 percent of the Forest Service Knvininnienta! Program 
for the Future is dire* te*! toward environmental jn'otectlon or onhancenient. 

i ii) Adrvrxr ( n vhoifmcntal efforts trhirh cannot bv avoided 

Many National t'ore^^t nrea>; currently in a relatively ininianaKod of pristine 
condition are cotinted upon ti) provitle j)ro(hicts and services tor the future. I >is- 
turh4n4 e is inevitahle as su( li areas conie un<ler more intensive laanajrenient. 
I.e.s.s obvious are the changes tliat oocnr continuously due to uiana^'enient ac- 
tivity in those areas already in a managed condition. Timber harvestin.tr, miner- 
als development, road constructitm. recreation development, human use. and a 
host of other activities all atfect the environment, largely in landscai>e esthetics 
and water (pmllty. While some of the adverse eflfects can tMJcasionally be balanced 
by enviri>iuaent-enhancinir activities, more frequently they can only he min- 
imized or i>jirtially niitij^ated by carefully desigrned ami intensively implemented 
inanay:cnieiit prescriptions. 

{Hi) Altrniatives to the proposed action 

The mix of proposed progranis and activities can differ from that tentatively 
proposed for the Environmental Program. Shifts could be made in the relative 
attention given to Research, State & Private Cooperative Programs, and National 
Forest System Administration. More emphasis could be placed on developmental 
uses of the forest, such as timber production, road construction, and recreation 
facilities. Or greater emphasis could be given to wildlife habitat improvement, 
watershed management, and primitive-type environments. Any significant shift 
in the mix wonld result in an important shift in program consequences. 

(iv) Rrlationskip hetween local short-term uses of man's environment and the 
maintenance of long-term productivity 

In order to increase or even to sustain the long-term level of forest-hased goods 
and services, it is inevitable that certain short-term adverse environmental effects 
will occnr. The challenge of the future will be to combine the latest knowledge 
terhnology, and management skills in a way that will minimize these short-term 
effms c»)nsistent with whatever price the Nation is willing to pay. 
{ V) Trrci-^rsihle or irretrievable commitment of resources 

In the long run. very little activity in the field of renewable resource manage- 
ment i.s irreversible or irretrievable. To most Americans, a forest cutover 100 
years ago and left alone since then would be a wilderness today. And man can 
help accelerate this process just as surely as he can build a four-lane bighwav 
across a pristine landscape. 

However, as generally understood, roadbuilding, timber cutting, facility con- 
struction fnr many purposes, and other activities In an as-yet-undeveloped area 
can ratiu r permanently change the wilderness character of such areas. While the 
^ orest .Service Environmental Program for the Future proposes to minimize man's 
adverse effects on his environnient and to enhance the environment in some situa- 
tions. It will not maintain a wilderness character on National Fore.st lands that 
are not managed specifically for that purpose. 

CONSULTATION AND REVIEW 

SpcH-itlc consultation in the development of various aspects of the Forest Service 
Knvironmental Program for the Future is a continuing process. The Forest Rer^-ice 
intends to continue existing relationships with many agencies as the Program is 
implemented on the ground and in the laboratories. One reason for distributing 

innit'l n r ^'"U^'"""!.^ comment by Federal, State, and 

local agencies and by citizen groups and individuals 

It Is expected that, as the Program is implemented, appropriate review will 
occur on a State and local basis. review wni 

nrnnLYi'l^?!i^7"^"^"* statements will be prepared for each legislative 
proposal related to the environment, including annual appropriations requests 
More meaningful, because of the greater opportunity for public involvement and 
because proposals can be better underJ^ood and discussed in specific terms will 
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ho the nnue.>es envisi.aied fnr forusing oil :i raiij^c of resource 

ternaiives for spec itir National Korest areas. Tliese spocitie units of 

of Mieh size and ehara<-teristirs as to he easily envisioned hy most peoj h> and 

resonree inainuvinent alternatives uill he presented for discMission m sueli a \v.t> 

that tlieir etTeet^ . an he readily understood. . 

It is anti-'ipated that sueh a pn>eed!ire will ins\uv nioiv nieantniitul involx»- 
luent hv a Letter informed puhlir an<l hetter decisions hy t lie re.ouive lujuu- 
^'er - all leading: to an imprnved environment for the Nation. 

A FiMiKSliJV l.MKMiVKS i'lUHJHAM KOU TllK SkxKNTIES 

(.V I S1>A I'roposal fnr Trivate Nouindustrial and non-Federal Public Lauds) 

CONTKNTS 

Sam uia ry. 
Ahstrair. 
1. 'L'h<» clial!«'i]^'e. 
Tlrnbrr 

Other Fure>^t usi's. 
Knvirniiinental euhiincfnuMit. 
OutiU) >r reoFHitlon. 
Fish .iD.r wildlife, 
li. TIh' iraaawork. 

MaiKi«»'mrnt of forest land"*. 
No surplus of forest prothu t^. 
Incntivi'^ tnnored'tt) rusuU> 
Forest protection. 
Continued research. 
Irnproveil land use. 
Rural .l»'\elopuu»nt neeiL^. 
Exi^tlujr projjnims uot aupllratcu. 
Role of r.S.D.A. agenclp-?. 

•r«H'hnh'iil assistancH and rpiat*^! sup[K)rt services. 
Oth*'r facilitating State .servlct's. 
Program fuudlnj;. 
li. Oppurtunltlt^.-; and measures. 

RpMMircp protection and environmental eidiancenienr. 
For*\*-t establishment. 
Improvement of Existing Stands. 
Rt'creation and wlldUfe liablt:*r improvement. 
Complete management plannlni;. 
Production of nontimber products. 
4. Imeutlvcs. 

<\»si siiarinp:. 
Pilot Incentives. 
Special incentives. 
r>. I'roKram ])ropOKals. 

Critn ill used : ._ ^ * 

Meednj: demands tor timber products. 

Mr. Tin}: demauds for nontimtier values. 

IhLdwr rural employment —a i>r0fjram hy produci. 

IW>m'iits to rou.sumers, 

rMiitional and environmeatal benetits. 

SUMMARY 

The demand and snpi)ly outlook for timher for housinjr and other purposes 
indicate' severe shorta^vs and much hij,'her prices unless strong effort is made 
now to improve the productivity of the Nation s 300 million acres of private non- 
indir^trial forests These private forests are now producing loss than half their 
potential The IM) million acres of industrial and Federal forests cannot close 
the sui)ply uojp. Their capacity will have heen reached hy Hm. 

The princii>al supplv prohlem is softwood lumber and plywood; but futuie 
suDPlies of i.ulpwood and hijjh quality hardwoods also are threatened. 

Tn additi<»n to solving the timher supply problem, is the need for protecting 
and enhan(im; forest-related environmental values that are essential to rural 
and urban life. The private nonindu.strial forests must play an important role in 
solving this problem, ^ , ^ s * ^ 

Thev must also help meet the increasing demand for a wide variety of forest- 
based recreation. Because of tbeir large acreage, and their proximity and acces- 
sibility to p(»pulation concentrations, the recreation potential of these forests is 
grea t 

Solution of these problems will require long-term investments with a relatively 
low rate of return. The benefits in most cases accrue to the general public rather 
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tlijin to the laiuloNvners. Turmit iiroj^raius do iu»t oflfer incentives that will over- 
lonie these obstacles to private investments. Tlie iirnposeil program offers new 
incentives for acoouiplislnnj^ this. 

Tlie principal objtxrtive of the profjram reconnuended is increased softwood 
prodnction. Knhancenient of the envinaiment. prodnction of nontimher ;;oods and 
services, and increa.sed production of hij;h (|nalitv hardwoods are also ctnpljasized 
The measures that would be taken iiiolude ; 

Uesource protection and environmental enhanccnienL 

Forest establishment. 

Forest improvement. 

Recreation and wildlife habitat impn»vement. 

Complete management phinning. 

Troduction of nontlmber products. 
Cost-sharing for program practices will l)e the major incentive, at least duriUK 
tlie hrst few years. Special incentives would be used when needwl to assure avail- 
ability of trained antl organized work crews, eiiuipment. planting stock, and 
other operational needs. Incentives such as Uians and annual pavments would he 
testeil on a pilot basis. 

Incentives would be made available for improving nearlv 3S million acres of 
forest in State, connty. and municipal (jwnerships in addition 4:o the n(mindnstrial 
private forests. 

The program Is designed to fill specific gaps in existing cooperative forestry 
eiTorts It will not duplicate existing institutiomil or operatioiml approache.s, 
nut will add to and complement existing forestry efforts. 

The major agency roles, in the TSPA will be played bv the Fore.st Service, the 
Agricultural Stahilizati(ai and Conservatiim Service, the Farmers II<»me Admin- 
istration, the KxtensioM Service, and the S(m1 Conservation Service, 

The Forest Service will provide leadership and coordinati(m at the National 
level. It will work mainly through the State forestry agency or equivalent agency 
ttiat will direct field administration of the program. 

Durint: the first year the pn>i)o.sed program would provide for treatment of 
more than 1.0 million acres at a Federal cost of .<;l>1.3 million, of which J«l S 
million W(mld be loans. 

In Hi years treatment for ."h;.- million acres W(>uld be provided at an average 
annual >edernl cost of -Sas.r, million, of which ,$4,4 million Wi.nhhlK^ loans 

I he program is expecterl to increase nnntial growth of softwood sawtimbt-r 
ny s.b billion hoard feet. This program will be needed throughout the next 28 
years in order to snjiply tlii' estimated 2().n billion board feet needed from non> 
m Instry private lands by the year 2()00 at a relative price index of lir, <i(H)=: 
iiiM* 1!H)7 averag<» prlt esl. 

ABSTRACT 

My 19S.'> indnstrial and Federal forests will not be able to provide the larger 
harvests that will be needed for housing and other nse.s. To supply these pro- 
jected demands, far greater use must be made of private nonindn.strial forest 
lands. Actif)n nnist be taken now if future needs are to be met. 

Thus the No. 1 forest opportunity in the Cnited States lies in the hands of the 
tf»nr nnllion private owners of nonindustrial forests. The 300 milli(»n acres they 
own an» among the country's best forest land. These lands could provide 60 
perc(Mit of the Nation's wood and forest- related lienefits. Proper manau'ensent of 
these lands is es.sential to a healthful enviromnent and a strong rural economy 
Uecause vital inv{;stments have not been made, thev are now prodncini: at oniv 
al»ont half their pot\j|itial capacity. 

Incentives are needf^d to stimulate forest develojanent on these privately owned 
foH'sts. This development would help .satisfy increasin;: demands f()r wood 
products: it would enhance the environment; and it would provide other forest- 
related assets such as water, scenic values, wildlife, and recreation. In addi- 
tion, if will help to dampen the upward trend of prices re.snlting from the 
expanding demands for housing and timber. 

This proposal provides cost-sharinK, loans, and special incentives- for private 
owners to manage their lands so as to yield public benefits. Tt inc^ides the follow- 
ing measures : 

Resource protection and environmental enhancement 
Forest establi.shment. 
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Forest hnproveincnt. 

Kecreutiuii jind svildlife habitat improvenieut. 
Coinplt^te manugeineut planning,'. 

l»ro(lU( ti<»u i)t uontimher products. . « f^^^ -t^ 

V <-l<»selv-rt4ated opi»ortunity lies in the State, (•(►unty. and local public fore^tb 
which aiv'i.ot presently rea< liin« their potential productivity. Tins proiK)i?al also 
provides incentives that will curourage ^creator use of tlioe ^''^^^^^ h^^/^^;^^ ^ ^, 
Operating through the T.S. Department of Agriculture and the btate o n.pei- 
ators Incentives will help America to enhance its environment and make better 
use of it?m.t«ral resources in fullilling its needs for the year 2000 and beyond. 
The caisunier will bt>netit through an ample supply ot wood products and more 
stable wood product prices. thrr>ngh an in^^roved environment, and fn.ni other 
f(>rest-relate<l resoun es. The landowner will receive increased jnccune. and rural 
coninninities will protit from better economic opportunities. 



The rapid increase in the price of softwood lumber and plVNNood in UUs UX 
coupled with otiier events. 1ms aroused uational concern oyer (.ur ability to nieet 
present and long-range demands for the production of tnnU'r supplies and otliei 
fon-t values Vrotection of the environment, including the coutnd of water and 
air pollution, in addition to timber cutting practices, and wilderness reservations, 
have gained the critical attention of the public. . , 

Hv liisn industrial and Federal forest lands will not be able to provide the 
larger timber harvests that will 1h^ needed for ht.using and other uses. Ihese 
irnds are alrea<lv approaching their <.ptlmum porducti vity. But even when the} 

ave reache<l this in-ak, the projecte<l demands for timber cannot be met from 
these lands aluue Si> the I nited States must look elsewhere for the added forest 
lei^mrces ueiMl^l to f.)restaU the shortage of forest products that is almost i-ertam 

^''ThTH<m- pressures (»n forest land get^erate a variety of interrelated demands. 
Fven though difficult to measure prec isely, the projected demands for wood prod- 
uets eiivironmenUl enhancement, and other forest-related assets (such as water, 
scenic values, wildlife, and recreation) are truly staggering ^ . 

Fortunately the Nation Is richly endowed with potentially productive forest 
iMiids But action to intensely develop much more of this laud must begin at once. 

The No 1 fore-^t importunity in the United States lies in the hands of 4 million 
orivaie owners of iioniudustrial forest lamls. These holdings, totaling 300 mill ion 
!u-res. accoiuit for nearly (iO percent of the land available to supply the huge 
demands for tind)er forecast for the future. 

Most of thc^e private nonindustrlal forest lands have been outover. Many are 
uimmnaged and p(M.rly desvl(U>ed. As a result, their contribution to wood produc- 
ticm and related forest uses is less than half their potential. If projected demands 
are to be met. far greater use must be made of ttiese -'JOO million acres of private, 
uonlndustrial forest Uunls. i i , „ 

The nearlv :iH luilliou acres of forest land m State, county, and municipal awn- 
erships also' offer many opportunities to increase the Nation's forest resources. 
Three-fourths (29 million acres) are classed as commercial forest that could 
contribute sustained yields of timber. Forests on these non-federal public lands 
developed now would provide timber which would be available for harvest abou 
the vear 2(HK) when serious shortages are projected. 

Meeting the demands on forest lands requires approaches that can accommo- 
date consumptive use of forest resources and yet safeguard and enhance the en- 
virotiment. When managed as renewable resources, forests can do botty-but a 
high (nwr of sensitivity and technical skill is needed. Achieving this balance on 
liundreds of thousands of tracts owned by a great variety of people who use the 
land for a multitude (»f i)Urpo.ses is the overriding chnllange to be met in design- 
ing and api»lying new incentives that will get the forest development and manage- 
ment jol> done. 
Thf\h( r 

The mo<t immediate and critical timber need is for softwood lumber and ply- 
wood. To reach national housing and other goals without major increases in the 
prices, annual softwood InuibT^r and plywood supplies should be increased almost 
r,<) iM'n enr by 1080 and more than doubled by 2000. Supplying enofigU timber to 
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(lauipen prict* rises for .softwood lumber and plywood would give a direct and 
obvious benetit to the eoiisuiner. According to recent studies, large investments 
will be needed in order to avow and harvest enough sawtimber to keep prices 
(,r* softwiiod lumber urn] pl.vwood near the ll)C2-i>7 level. And it would not be in 
the public int(»re<t to let the relative price index rise to 105 by the year 2000, as 
would hai)pcn if recent trends in the intensity of management of forest laiids 
cimiinues. 

Api>endix Table la projects the year 2000 demand and supply situation for soft- 
wood sawtimber by ownerships at various relative price indexes from 100 to 
u;r»,< 10.,.= myj ja-ices). T<» maintain a relative i)rice of lir> at 10(»2^7 aver- 
age i)rict's, the re4iuirod sidditional supply of softwoods from nonindusf ' ^ pri- 
vate laad< is '2{K\) billion board feet over the liH\1 level of growth. Tld* 
accelerated mana^'eau»nt on public lands and various degrees of inte- m 
on nonindustrial private lands. 

Tor the next l.") years i»r >o the public lands laust supply most of the inerea«?ed 
siiftwond demand. Heyond 198r> private nonindustrial lauds must meet the in- 
creased demand. This has key siKnilicauee : By increasing harvests from Na- 
tional Kwrests throu^'h more Intensive management, it will be possible to -'buy" 
the rime needed to prepare i)rivate nonindustrial lands to pick up the burden 
J5eguininj=: a decade or so from now, softwood timber harvesting must move in- 
creasm^'ly to the private nonindustrial lands. 

Kflforts for increasing production on these private lands must be expanded now I 
If these objectives are to be met. About 40 percent of the Nation's softwood / 
a< reapre is m these holdings, including a large share of the most productive sites, 
but In 10t)< they produced only 27 percent of the softwood sawtimber. The 100 
milhon acres of pine and other softwood lands in small ownerships, together 
with the i>ossil)ility of new plantings on millions of idle or nonstocked areas 
present an opportunity to meet forest products demands and vet keep consumer 
prices at tolerable levels in line with prices of other materials/ 

Sharply increased demands for hardwood sawtimber likewise will have to be 
met. Hardwood supplies are already scarce in some areas. 

Hardwood forest lands in the United States have the capability, under man- 
agement, for producing enough hardwood timber to meet projected demands for 
the next 10 years. High quality hardwoods, however, are already scarce in some 
areas. Mast of the recent increases in the hardwood timber inventory have been 
supplied by the less desirable species and inferior trees. Inventories of the more 
desirable species such as yellow birch and black walnut have declined Much of 
the larger timber suitable for manufacture of high quality sawtimber and veneer 
occurs as smgle trees or as groups of trees that are economically ha?veItTbTe 
I art of the hardwood timber in the East is on small private tracts used fnr 
homesites for other nontimber purposes not compatible with tind^er harvesting 
As with softwoods, the private nonindustrial lands must carry the burden of 
meeting the projected shortages in hardwood products. And beca ''se of the slower 
growth rates and longer rotations required to produce hardwood sawtimber of 
demands '''' " ^^"^^"^ ""'^ """^^ '"^^t projected 

^r^l^ft"'""'!^ P^^P?'""^ are rising even more rapidly than for lumber and plv- 
nnin r ^^tiinie to rise sharply in the next few decades. Rising prices 
of pulp and paper products can be expected unless action is taken to ffreatlv 

Spf P^^^r^^ f"P5»^«' ^^^ed also are improvements in techno^ogv fn and 
greater use of forest and mill residues 

The President's Cabinet-level TaskTorce. the Office of Management and Budget 
-issue papers" the Southern Forest Resource Council, and the National ?^^^^^^ 
for Peop e Task Force have all identified the scope and nature of the tiXr sup 
P y proh em as it relates to our privately owned forest resources S^^^^^ 
in torn has em pha si ml the need for new nction programs to help imiVrove th^^^ 
oondition and productivity of these private holdings improve the 

Other Forest J^ncH 

Forests are recreation and wildlife lands, watersheds, open space ^nd wilder 
ness. ns well as timberlands. As the public becomes increas^ngl^v aw 
oVfr;" "l^h?'"^'' conservation concepts are broadened a nl^LS^r^uL^ 
of forest land become more important. As a result, public needs for interpsf in 
and siipport to obtain these added uses are increasinrespSv in den^^^^^ 
late<l areas. And as the number of owners of farm Uests decre^^^^^^ 
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iiuiuluT of ii(m-farm(»r owners iarreust^s, the raiijsf nf interest in forest uses has 
broadened and sup!)ort for forestry haa increased. 

Translation of ibis suinH»rjc into piiLific ijolicv i.nd a iioii are (>vu1i'!h«mI l).v tlie 
Multiple r>e Act. the WiWeruess Act. the J.aiid iAu\ Wafer Cnnscrvatujii Fund 
Act. the Federal Water Project Ueiivatiou Act. ihc W;.ter Koources I'lauum^' 
Act the Water Qualiiv Act, the i'leau Wntcr Uesioration Act, rhe Wild and 
Scenic Kivors A< t. the KstUiir.v I'roiect Act. tlie Kiivirnuineiital iM'cfeet i^ui 
Act, anil Executive Order 11.' i t. These :ill cMahlish i>rcscrviil iuu and iniprove- 
nieiit of environnicutal (juality as major concerns of uaiurnl ronurcc pro^^rauis. 
Presitlent Nixon has rett»^'iu/cd the jirowiui? ptibli'' concern aluuir the inscpara- 
hU' relationship between the need for producint;- more liinher aiul the need for 
pr(»teetlon of the iNjrest envirotuiient. He has da-iv ted tlmt a panel nf di>rin- 
uuished citizens he invited to study the entire ranj;e of related pr-iLhMh>. 

As popnhition j;ro\rs. public demand on fore.st re.-ources fnr rcrearion. wihl- 
!ife. wilderne'^.s. and Iveautilicauon increases at acreleratin^' rates, 'rhe in(\-:t 
pre^sini; needs for t !u»se ami other puri)ose> are in the Kasi w here population 
pressures are •.'reatest, where tlie availability of public land is esii«u ially limited, 
and where pri\ate nonindusrrinl con.mercial forest lands c(jnipii-e a larirt part 
of tile total land at'ea. The X()rth Atlantic Kc^qdu. for ex.-unple. coma ins i^,' per- 
cent of the Nation's populatiUkn on <nily .*> percent (jf the Natinn'> l.-uuls but »is 
percent of this hind is forestjiul. New Jersey, oije of the States with the liij^hest 
population density, its iHTcent forestetl. In tliese areas most of tlie forest land 
is privately held. 

Private, nonindnstria!. commercial forest land comprising? about one-sixth the 
total land area and almost half the total forest area of the cotermin(»us I'nited 
States offers a prime opportunity to meet the lieed for ntmtindjer ftjrest re<o\irces. 
It is adjacent to densely iM)pidated areas. The total area proposed for treatment 
in thisd>rogram is about equal to all the land in the eoterunnous I'nited States 
in rural parks (including the National Park System, State parks, and related 
recreation areas, and National Forest wilderness and primitive areas). The 
natipnal and regional importance of this category of land can he .seen in Ta!)le 1. 

TABLE 1. FOREST AREA COMPARED WITH TOTAL LAND, AND POPULATION IN THE NORTH. SOUTH. AND 

WEST 



U.S. population (1965) . 
Land area ...... — . - 

Forest area ^ 

Per capiia. — _ . . 

Private, nonindustrial.cctnmercial forest area 
Per capita acits 





North 


South > 


West' 


Total 


miUions_ 


1C2 


48 


26 


176 


. mi lion acies. 


630 


510 


780 


1,920 


.do 


180 


220 


240 


, 640 


acfes.. 


1.8 


4.6 


Q 2 


3.6 


million aC(es_ 


123 


146 


'28 


302 


.. acits.. 


U3 


3.0 


1. 1 


1.7 



! Noith Carolina, Soutli Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Gt:)rcia, Alabama, Mississii.pi, Tennessee. Atkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas, 
^ West of the Great Plains. 

If private forests are to be managed for uses beyoml wood production, adtled 
incentives are necessary ; such incentives would include higher costsharing and 
use of funds for forestry conservation practices in a total and integrated 
resource context. This is because multipurijose management usually residts 
in intangible benefits or benefits that accrue to the public generally rather than 
to the landowner who bears the burden of establishing the conservation practice. 
This is particularly true for forest recreation, wildlife, watershed, erosicm 
control, and beauti flea t ion practices where, because of the long-term nature of 
forestry or btn-uuse nniny of the effects are external to tlie site of application, 
the benetits accrue to the general puWic or to future gen(^rations rather than to 
the present landowner 

Environmental Enhancement 

The net'd to restore and protect natural enviruimuMit in the Tnit^Hl States has 
become acute. Few. if any. issues are more significnnt. Among tiie <.'om-ern.s of 
the Department of . Agriculture. Thr t^cvfuticy. ax the Environmrnfa] DeeaOr. 
pre.'^'nt a unioiio oppcjrt unity for Stiite and Federal agem-ies t<> work with 
hindowners ami nthers iti meeting tli:it rl){iMen,ij:e. KstMldishn.oni of Die Kiivimn- 
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iiicntnl (Quality lOxt'cutive CoiuniitttH' l)y Secretary Hardin illustniteK the major 
emplia;<is niv^n tt) this sul>jeet in I'SDA. Pul)Iic Law <.)1-19() and Executive 
Order lir>14 set a course tliat clearly requires tlie kinds of forestry mej^u»es 
and incentives described in this |)ro|)of4at. * 

Fortunately many forestry practices can contribute to environmental improve- 
nient. In bringing new forest manaj?ement incentives to private nonin(|ustrinl 
hindowners, there is ample opportunity to focus attention mi environmental 
values associate4l with forest lands. 

Sediment from erodinj^ soils is the greatest sinj^le pollutant of America's 
water resources. Yet, experience has shown that establishing and maintaining 
a forest cover is one of the best ways to reduce sedimentation, Soil erosion from 
road banks, stream banks, logging road|r> trails, nnd strip-mined areas on private 
nonindustrial forest land causes serious envinmmental and economic losses. As 
timber harvesting and other forest activities expand tf) meet the demands of a 
growing population, the need for [»reventive or corrective measures will Ikhmiuic 
even more acute. 

Kstimates indicate at least 4*^ ndllion acres of criti<-al area stabilization 
Work are neetleil within the million acres of private nonindustrial forest 
land. A comparable problem exists on non-Federal pubJic lands. 

More than IT.'i^iMH) miles of logging roads and skid trails need treatment to 
prevent or reduce soil losses antPlMiment impacts downstream, Technicjues to 
eliminate this backlog and to reduce the impacts on current activities are well 
known, but there has l>een a lack of effective incentives to motivate landowners 
to take the steps needed to produce environmental and other benefits that will 
a< crue to others- dnwustrcam and elsewhere, ^ 

Krosion tontr(>l is only one example. Small tracts of private nonindustrial 
forest land ar^ lo(» conjmonly used as dumping gi*<junds, .Many woodlot owners 
;:ive Wit thou;rht to esthcti<' valiU'S n- to safeguarding or amplifying the natur;il 
beauty of the forest. With en<-ouragement and teciuiical advice, modest inve>t- 
ments in appropriate forest and forest land practices can do much to enhanrc 
tue natural environment. 

Many landowne's who are interested in esthetics and natural beauty, carmot 
afford the investments needed to en+uin^e those qualities on thei" own lan<l, Tost- 
sharing incentives could result in practices thac would •substantially Miminate 
"eyesores" in the countryside and othervvi.^e improve opi.-jrtunities for i)ublic 
enjoyment at the forests. 

These !)e!Jetlts <annot lie measured in dollars and cents but must rank hi;.di 
amom; tlu» priorities for expenditures of money, time, and effort. By ^jfleslgning 
and applying in<entivi»s that v.ill captur^the full potential that exists in holdings 
of privjite nonin<lustrial forest hinds, immeasurable benefits will result, 

fhitftoor U( i ff ation 

Demands for outdocr recreation wiil im rease at a rapid rate and forest lands 
are iirimary settings for su'^h recreation. In the eastern Tnlted States surh set- 
tings an» in small privnte In^ldiuKs. Opportunities for recreation in n fore.-t 
environment near 7>o: • ' itioti <'enters — without crowding into parks and other 
pnbrH- tract- require acess tn more of the :UM> million avres of no<iindustrial 
forest land. ' • 

National Forests provide about 5(t i^rcent of all recreational activities on 
Federal lands but fulfill les.s than 2 percent of the current demaiids for outdoor 
re<'reation. of •the National Forest acreage, tCi percent is in areas tha^ contain 
less than '20 percent of the popailation. With the demand for outdoor^ rec reation 
projected to iiu rease by 2r»0 percent by the year 2(KH), it Is clear that t^he Federal 
lands will not be able to satisfy this (Jemand. 

In lOtM. land-based recreation amounted to 0.2 billion activity days. The num- 
ber of artivity days is projected to incrense to billion by 19^0 ami to 
billion by 2<mm>. Forest-based recreation is expe<'ted to increase at the sjime pace- - 
perhaps even faster. In any case, the demand for public access to a nearby forest 
S4"rtin^' f«»r re< reation will mor<» thaii double in the next 2 or ."^ decades. 

I)isi>eised recreational activities, such as driving for pleasure, hunting, and 
Inking —in contrast to concentrations of recreation u.se at campgrounds and picnic 
areas— are highly popular pursuits which ref|uire 'elbow room." 

Hikint: is on^ of the most pf)pular otitdoor activities. Ijegislation to establish 
the National Trail System is a recent indication of this. The .^00 mil ion acres of 
forest lan<l In prtvate nonindustrial holdintjs contain countless opportunities for^ 
rerreatioiinl trails. Tliese could i)e "feeder" trails to augment the National Trail 
System, ii^tnre trails for visitors fo caiapg rounds or picnic a reas.'or access routes 
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to trail -y.stt'ins nii imblic IjhkIs. lii .icUlitiou to hiklii;; jiiul snowin(»hi!c use, so^o 
rocroatioiiists umy \\i\n\ to taUo hf tho trail with motoihikos. bieyclos, or horsos. 

St foams uiul riverj. that tlow throtigh forest In mis. provide opportunities for 
eaiioehij:. tishin;;. ami Imatlng. The National SystUiu of Scenic and Wild Rivers 
illustrates the public interest in activities that can be accommodated by develop- 
meifT and improved access to nonindu.strial forest lands. 

Increased mobility, greater nftluenee, and more leisure time, when added to the 
elTects at inereases in population, make it clear that fc^rest recrt»ation demuutls 
willimpact heavily (»n private n<mindustrial forest lands in the years ahead. Much 
can be done to nuitivate lamlowners to permit or encourage use of their lands for 
public ncreatic^n. Besides meetinj? a significant need for nonlandowner.s, such 
activity couUl snp|)lem?nt the income of owners who wish or can be encouraged 
to coordinate public recreation with other uses ot their lands. 

Fish nt\d WiJdlifr. 

The projected supply-demand i)attcrn for fish and vvilulitV is similar to the 
piittcrn for recreation. Projected tlemamls are greatest in the East where laud 
categories th;tt can l>e used for these purposes are limited, where pul>lic land avail- 
able for recreation and fish and wildlife programs is very limitcd/and where 
private nonindnstrial fc^rest (ownership is nuich more dominant. " 

KL<li :'Hd wildlife resources- pro vule outdoor recreati^m for about 40 percent of> 
the Nation's p«-ni'lr. Surveys indicate that miUioiis of otlier<. cspecinlly in or near 
Ill-ban areas, w oidd participate if opportunities were available. 

Proj»'(ied dtMuands for fish and wildlife values indicate there is an urgent need 
to create or improve habitats, especially near urban areas, for the planned produc- 
tion of wildlife. Demands for hunting are pro.'ected to increase almost 80 percent 
by tlu» year 2(MX). \Nhile demands for fishing will njore than doul>lef The nonccm- 
siimptive values of wildlife are incrensiug ev^n more rapidly as sportsmen, bird 
watelioi's. naturalists, and others place greater emphasis on viev»1ng live animalJ< 
in their natural settings. More wildlife is needed and uuich needs to be done to 
provide it. 

Table 2 projects the demand for hunting opportunities. Tt also shows that the 
regional distribution will focus hunting pressures in the K ist where [jrivati; non- 
industrial forests predominate. ^ 

TABLE 2. -DEMANDS FjpR HUNTING IN RELATION TO AREA AND TIMF 
^ (Million man-daysl 



R*C,rn 



North 

We^t - 



Total- 
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1980 


2000 










no 


\A\ 


26 


t 44 


59 


231 


322 


393 



I UMuauds for frcs>nvater sport fishing opportunities show th^ same trend — from 
171 million man-days in 1000 to 071 milU<m in 2000. The demand is projected to 
be even m5>re i-once*ntrated in the Kast than is the case with liuntinti. 'thousands 
of miles f>f tishai)le streams and acres of lakes ami iionds on private nonindustriai 
forest holdings. 

Fortunately, most of the SOO million acriis-^ private nonindustriai forest lands 
are relatively <'losf» to the Nation's population centtM-s. More thnn SO percent of 
Atnericans must depend on these lands as 'their primary sources of contact with 
'vildlife. Management and development of these forests can enhance the food, 
cover, water, and other habitat elements that are essenttal for ahundai}t produc- 
tion of healthy and vigorous game animals, songbirds, and other forest fatma. 
T.andowners need to be better motivated to include this type of activity among 
their management objectives. 

2. THU FRAMEWOMC 

This t>roposal an<l its rec'omme'ndations for new Incentives to improve forestry 
practices rely on a basic framework of existing proirrams. policies, and guidelines. 

The following considerations led to the preparation of this proposal and would 
guide Its implementation : 
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Mm\agcm€nf of Forvst LandH 

Management of forest lands must reflect^ the need to increase environuiAital 
and other forest-baseil benefits. Managemeut-of forest lands must be intensified if 
it i8 to nu*et futun? demands for wood products. Responses to measures sucTi as 
tree planting have been estinuited and analyzed for cost effectiveness. 

There is wn equally clear neeil to establinh s'p(»cial practices' and to modjft 
management for timber i>roduction ia wnpa that Nyill protect, improve, and iiJ^ 
crease water yields, wildlife habitats, soirstlibility, rwreation opportunities, and 
esthetic qualities. Some of these benefits are c^)in|jatible with timber prodnetion 
and in themselves are rewarding to the landowner. Others can be obtained only 
through special incentives shai>ed and guided to attain them: 

The nee<ls for increased i> rod net ion and for enhaacement of the environment 
are int(»rt wined and inseparable. Incentives would be designed to fulliU both 
these n€»eds. 

-Yo Surplus of Forest Products 

Xo surplus fjif wood or other forest values will be created. The level of incen- 

- tives proiM>He<l is designed to yield the supply of timber that will be nee<led in the 
future. The demands for wood from nonindustrial forest lands have beep quanti- 
fied precisely enough so that the level of effort retpiired (in termstof atres, dol- . 
larp, and other units) can be prescribed with some accuracy. 

The level of effort recommended to increase non-timber values is scaled down 
well l)elow what appears to be needed. With experience in the program, the de- 

. nmndsiind the efficiency of various approaches can !)» evaluated more accurately 
and program Revels can be adjusted accordingly. 

IncrntireH Tailored to Remits 

Incentives should be tailored to achieve the required level of effort without 
payment f(»r more nor less than is needed to obtain the desired results. The ob-* 
jective is to obtain landowner participation on a scale large enough to meet 
projected demands* an(l at "the lowest possible cost. Incentives for the various 
mea.*iUres will be keyed to differences in landowner (»bjectives in relative contrr- 
bution to program goals, in the mix of public and landowner benefits, and to shifts 
in priority as supply-demand projections change. 

Lands for which there has been cost-sharing for forestry practices through this 
program would not !>e eligible for other cpst-sharing practices that would tend v 
to negate the forestry practices. Administrative regulations will be established 
by f'SDA to safeguard the public interest and to assure maximum cost effec- 
tiveness. * . 

ForcHt Protection 

Forest protec'tion i.«; essential. To a large degree, existing cooperative programs 
for resource protection ( operated ^ijy tlie Forest S(»rvice and the State forestry 
organi;fation. with participation by the forest industry and large landowners) 
provide the me<'hanisni for safeguarding landowner ^nvestnifints. Wildlife and 
pest -control legislation is generaiiy adequate although fluid ing levels are sub- 
stantially below those required. 

Continued Researeh* 

Contiuue<l research is esjjsential. Much research now under way relates to prob- 
lems faced by owners of nonindustrial forest lands. But much more informiition 
is mvded before tlu^ means fo^ realizing the full potential of their lands can be 
(ully identifi(Hl and^made availalde. Ongoing research programs of the Forest 
Service. Kconomic Research Service, Land-(Jrant Colleges, and others have the 
authority potential, and interest needed to support the incentives program; and 
sufficient fiexil>il!t.v exists to permit greater emphasis on related problems as new 
res(»arcn is funded. 

Improved Land 

Land use patterns must l,e improved. All opju^rtunities to c^.nvert unused un- 
iieeded, or misu.sc^l land to pnKluctive forest will Ih^ ti.sed. Tree-planting incen- 
tives %yill encourage better land use on marginal cnjpland nr on k\h^ acres that 
"(TlsTapaldlitV <'onversion of u.se will require knowledge of 

Rural Development \eeds / 
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a factor in establish Iiik and a<Irninistorin« the incentives iiroKram. Priority will 
be given to measures \Vitli j?oo(l potential for creating jobs, for enhancing the 
ecoiKUny of rural connuunities, and for iiKJea sins tlic incomes of riinfl faniilics. 
The rapidly growing numbers of nonfarni ownerships :is well as the fnna f*)restH 
must be umde to contribute their s!iare to rlie rjiral economy. 

Kxintimj Prooramn Sot DupHcainl ^ 

KxiStiug programs, efforts, and facilities will not 1k» duplicated. No dupli'-a- 
tiou of institutional or oiH^ratioaal approaclies is pn^vided for in the proi)osed 
le;;islation and funding. As the incentives be<(mie available to landowners, the 
full "ange of I SDA, State, and other existing capability will be marshaled to 
supptxrt and encourage u.^icful application of the incentives. 

The new incentives fill speeitic gjfi)s In the existing fore.stry activitie-? that 
relate to private* nonindustrial and non-Federal public land.'^. They are tailored 
to inteiisi'fy and broaden the motivational forces now at work. They ::re de- 
signed to further encourage landowners to protect, devel(»p, nmnage. and use 
their forest re.sources. liasically, the program proposes actions that are nei"es.sary 
to add to and complement exiting forestry efforts. 

The incentive>< would thus b(» treated as one of the nuiny forms of assistance 
available to agencies, landowners, and others interested in improving the pro- 
ductivity, management, and use of forests and related resource.s. The new iegisia- ^ v 
tion is designed to supiiort and be supported by existing laws. 

liitle of I'nitcd tales Department of Affricuiture Affencia 

The Agrlctdtural Statyllzatlon and Conservation Service, through its existing 
facilities, will provide the meclmnLsm for di.«bur.sing and controlling ■cost-sIm ring 
payments fo eligible program participants. Procedures will he established in cou- 
sultatlon with the Forest Service. A^^CS will provide representation in Nittional, 
State, and county, or district incentives program ccaumittee resimnsible for pro- 
* gram development and condu( t. 

Tlie Ferm(»ks Home Administration will provide the mechanism for the for- 
estry loan pilot program. It will be responsible 'for determining loan eligibility 
of applicants, will dlsbnrse loan proceeds, maKe" collections of prlnclnal and 
interest, atid will provide borrowers with sound economic advice. FHA will 
develop policy and procedures in consultation with the Forest Ser ice, and will 
be repre/jented on Incentives Program Committees In the National Couuulttee 
and in States, counties, and districts having forestr^-'loan pilot progr^ms. 

The Extension Service, working through the State Agricultun<l Extension 
Services, will provide leadership and subject matter specialists In a broad field 
of education, training, and motivation for furthering the incentives program. 
The Extension Service >vill provide representation on the National Committee, 
and will encourage participation of State and County Agricultural Extension 
Services at those levels and at district levels. * 

The Forest Service will provide leadership Und coordination at the national 
level. It will work mainly through the State forestry or equivalent agency that 
will direct field administration of the program. The Forest Service provlile 
teohnicarl support to the State forestry agenc} wiien neede<l and will conduct 
research. It will chair the National.rfn»fiiittt*^- 

• The Soil Conservation Service, within the scope Ctt its soil and water conserva- « 
tion program authorities, will provide a wide range of Information on soil 
capability and land use. It will be responsible for the technical phases of certain 
practices such as those Involving pond construction, and will provide represen- 
tation on the National, State, and local commJJttees. 

Technical Asniittancc and Related Support Services ^ 

Adequate technical gtildance, supervision, and support are . necessary for suc- 
cessful application of measures offered by the new Incentives. 

Many sources of landowner motivation, technical -^isslstance, and related serv- 
ices are available to ffljest landowners. These souxces include forest Industry 
employes, private consWants, State forestry organizations. Soil Conservation 
service professionals, andlocal soil and water conservation districts. 

Related support services might, for example, involve local conservation dis- 
tricts In establishing, equipiiing, and .supervising work crews trained to do 
resource improvement and development work. State forest nurseries could be 
called on to supply more tree seedlings. The information and tralnfng services 
of the State Extension Services could be expanded to include promotion of the 
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' forestry incentives proRrani. Industry foresters and consultant foresters could 
inchule advice on the incentives program in their recommendations to forest 
la ml owners. 

Othrr Favilifafint^ Stntv Serrirea 

Most Start's produce or purchase tree plautiu^j slock for their own needs and 
for distribution nt or be^>\v cost to private owners to cncourURe tree planting. To 
meet increased planting needs for^»rivate nouindustrial forest land and public 
laml. a cost-sharing program with the States shoidd be made available. 

States wtudd be encoura^jed to esta!>liVh seed orchards, test the progeny, and 
produce superior .seed for plantinj: stock. I'se of improved tree setnl for refore.st- 
-atitm i-oidd increase timber yields by 20 pen cnt. 

Technical assistance in utilization and marketing of forest products is another 
State activity which would be intensified. This activity cim achieve better use 
of timl>er inc luding the poor ()u:ility timl)er now present in immanaged stands. 

Prnfn'tnn Funffhuj 

A basic purpose of the authority for the incentives is to estab' ^\ a program 
for which llicre is now no authority, rather than to supplement i .ding of estab- 
llsl«ed progrsiius. Federal agencies providing support services, therefore, -would 
be expected to .seek fimds through. tl.<i»r normal channels to intensify their serv- 
ices and advance the incentives program. 

Trogram funds woidd Ik* made availattle for the f(jllowing pur|)Oses : 

Cost slijiring with Ijmdowners for carrying out program practices. 
Cost of administering program fuiuls including fmids ccmnected with dis- 
bursimr rost-sharing payment.s and making loans. 

/ (M.<# of technical a.ssistance for which agencies are responsible in coji- 
nection witli laying cait* practices and checking f(n' compli:yiV*e with 
.specitications. 

:;. oi'poRTrMTiHS and meastiIes 

The proposed imentives will foster application of these measures on a sufficient 
portitm of the 30<> million acres of private nouindustrial forest land and on the 
i^S inillicai acres of State. ct>unt.\». and municipal forest land t»i jj'cach program ob- 
jectives. Other. measures may be added, and'all those listed would not neces.sarily 
hi" operational in any given county or State. The measures and c^ir respond lug in- 
centives woubl be tail(n-c(l to fit the needs in eadi case. 

To illustrate the magnitude of the work. availa!)le estimates of the potential 
area that might be treated under tliese measures and the potenial added annual 
gntwth by geographic region are presented in Appendix Table ^a. All of these 
measures are in addition to the present level of tree planting, timber stand Im- 
provement, and related activities. Tost.s 10-year acocnJtplisliment targets, and 
proposed schedules are repre.sented later in the report. • \^ 

Rrsourcc Protection and Knvironf^ental Enhancement 

To protect resources and to restore environmental quality, special practices are 
needed in addition to what can be accomplished by modifying ^Imber-rela ted meas- 
ures. Some of these special practices are closely allied with the Items discussecl' 
below regarding recreation and wildlife. , / 

Soil stabilization in some places requires planting or .seeding to prevent erosion 
and .sedimentation Road banks.' old logging roads, and skTd trails may need to 
be planted or .seeded and water bars need to be built. On critical areas spacing 
of trees and selection of species may be such that economic returns to the land- 
owners are nib Incentives are needed to encourage him to Invest hl.s larid and ^ 
resources In safeguarding ofTslte|Values. 

Firebreak and pond (instruction will help protect plantation or other especlrilly 
valuable and vidnerable stands from wildfires. Incentives could encourage con- 
-trnction of inultipurp<».se ]»^)nds that can supply water fnr wiP^fire emcrgein ie»;v 
produce fish, and otherwise be useful in high-hazard, high-risk areas. ♦ 

Prescribed burning can reduce the hazards and Impacts of uncontrolled wild- 
fire — particularly In the South. Careful use of fire in this way can produce such 
benefits ois Increased tfmber yields, better wildlife habitat, better hunting, and 
improved esthetics. Reducing ground fuels by small, light burns during favorable 
weather helps to avoid air pollution from the large, hot wildfires that oi*ten occur 
when the weather does not favor ^moke dlspersab 

Cleanup of .debris in recently logged, storm-damaged, or other imslghtiy areas 
'along heavily traveled recreation routes? or other highly visible places could do 
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luuch to improve esthetic values. Some laiidowiiers might be motivateU to share 
the rost of redueuig logging slash that is <letrimfntal to scenic quality. Qther incen-^ 
tlves could make it practical to set up fuehvood salvage operations and similar 
practices as an aid to restoring natural beauty. ' 

Fencing is needed in some places to prevent damage to trees and other resources 
from uncontrolled livestock grazing. These are situations where site potentials 
are high enough ot resources are fragile enough that landowners can he luot - 
vated to keep IfVestock ont of the forest. Benefits may include prevention of soil 
and water <lamage, improved esthetics, and better quality and growth of treesi 
Although not a conimonplaVe prescrii)tion. fencing is a nsefnl tool in gul<ling the 
management and use of some private nonindustriai forest lands. 

Forett Eatahliihment 

Planting ^ree* today is one of the most cost-effective ways to. assure a supply 
of timber for toinr^rrow. Tht* hiivk\o'^ of i<lle acres, poorly .stocked forests, iimi 
laher tracts that couhl and should i)e phinie<l i.s truly immcn.se. The bi'i^st »"»,vey 
estimates that by 1976 about 100 million acres of non-Federal land wlU ne^ to^ 
ibe entirely planUKl or reinforced by planting additional trees t<* improve stocking. 
Present accomplisiiments are estimated to be about 1.1 million acres per year. 
Planting of nnneeded cropland to ImproveJand .use patterns and to ease crop 
surplus problems also presents excellent opix)rt unities. 




egai 

Planting idle lan<l Will pay off in strengthened rural economics, incrj^a.swl soil 
.stabilitv. amt greater timper output. About 7 million acres are available. 

Reforesting < utovcr lands by .planting or <lirect seeding is a continuing need. 
It <-an sf»eed the eHtuhWshnieiit of the new staii<l. assure full stocking soon after 
logghig, take a<lvantage of genetically superi<jr stock, and otherwise impn»ve tim- 
ber pi«<luction. AlM>ut 2.4 million acres are cut over ea<'h year: from oiie-thinl 
to i.ne-iialf of these lands <'0uhl probably be readied through an i^icentive 

program « ' 

<HHM»rtunlties to establish new hardwood shiiids are available. For example, 
fa.st growing cottouwoo<l plantations are <loing well in the Mih'fti>sippl l)elta 
region. More hlack walnut and other tine hardwoods are nee<leu in the hast. A 
HKvear i)rogram might encourage planting on some 300,(K)0 acres that have the 
potential f<»r growing lngh-<|Uality. tine hanlwoods. For the most l»art. natural 
regeneration is exiH>cte<l ta establish new hardwood stands on <'iitoven areiis. 

Converting inferi<jr ha rdwooA stands to .softwoods by planning provides an<»ther 
\\i\y to boost svftwood timber pro<lnction. .Vboiit 48 million acres, umstly in the 
Hoiith. could be considerwl for this practice. 

TnH»s in plantations require 30 years or more to reach even minimum sawlog* 
size, so It is <'lear that stands co^ivertHl now cannot augment supplies of softwood 
sawtlmher until 2000 or later. Thus, a variety of measures must he taken to met»t 
future housings and other nee<ls. Mature timber on National Forests and else- 
where must meet the <lemands in this decade. New plantations. If estahlish<Hl 
promptly on a large scjile. couUVhelp significantly by 2000. The lOSO's will be a 
transition period as harve.sts of timber from public lands level off at their inaxi- 
ninni output, and timber staml Improvement <lone in the 1970'3 begins to affect 
available .supplies. , k , : 

Converting Inferior hardwood stands to higher quality by improving composi- 
tion of species for all benefits offers goo<l opi>ortnnity for increasing i)rodiicUon 
on hiffh Dotentlal sites. Removal of poor spec ies an<l ulaiiting with ''ablr ttf.<N 
will* he needed. Repla<'ement with genetically superior stmlns also offers <»ppor- 
tnnity for Improving production.. 
Improvement of Existing Stnndn 

Timber stand improvement practices Incln<1e removal or deadening of cull trees 
so that the growing space they oornpy is fl^vallable for better qtuillty trees. 

Inferlorstrees Inhibit growth j)f adjacent tr*e« and use moisture, soil nutrients, 
and sunlight that could otherwise be concerted Into useful forest products. Ap- 
proximately 15 tier cent of the growing space In private nonlndnjitrlal forests Is 
o<*ciipie<l l>y these rtill trees. Rnr^eys have shown that this Inefficient use of grow- 
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iii;r .sp.-ico is oiu* of !Ih» tiinin n»as<»iis why tli(»s(» i>rivate forest lands nw i);*(Klu<'iiij;. 
ar lialf or less »>f tlioir potfiitiuL 

(Ueaiiluj;. wredinjj, preroimucrrial thiniuti^^, release of I»^omising yfuinp crop 
tre<»s hy removal of over(opi)iiip vc^^etatiou. aiul sire drainage, are other examples 
of tMiUiiral work that can convert an iinniaiiaKed forest into an asset for its 
owner anti for the Nation. 

There are million aj-res of ef)niniercial hardwOod forest and 240^iillion 
aeres of softwood forest in the rnileil States. A large part of these stands con- 
sists of less desirable spA-ies and low-quality trees. 

Much !iar<lwoo4l acreajse should be (•<»» verted to softwood stands. l\\\t most of 
>the hai*4lwood acrea>s«^ -Innveu^r, iimU timber stand improvement designed to in- 
crease the percentage of preferred species and high-quality trees if future de- 
mands for hardwotxl saw*^ind)er irre to !)e met. Much the same is trtie of the soft- 
wofMl acreage. ^ 

The following table. !)a.sed on recent analyses of BNirest Survey data. nonin\]lus- 
trial forest bnul which <-()uhi be mach^ to produce more timbt^r if given stand 
iniprovejuent treatment : > . 







Millions of acres suitable for treatment 




Timber types 




South 


North 


West 


Total 


Softwood 
Hardwood . 




19. 5 
13.3 


1.4 ■ 
IS. 1 


6.4 


27.3 
29.4 


Total 




32.8 


17.5 


6.' 5 


56.7 



\{ the ctirrent rate, only 450.000 acres of timber star/d iuiproveiuent is l^elng 
applied on private uonindnstrial forest.s — far le.ss than is needed to tap the 
pnwlu^tivc potential of these lands. 

Improvement of existing stands begins to pay off almost immediately in the 
form of increased usable growth. The resp6n.se as increased growth coutiiuies 
is cumulative, and i.s very signiflcant over a 10-year or longer period. Applied 
correctly, ctdttiral mep' res are highly cost effective. They can help bridge the 
supply gup auticipateu t*twe<»n the time wjuMi piiblie land harvests peak and 
when the plantations established in the 1970's are mature enoiigU to yield 
saw logs. 

The incentives propose<l are aimed at fostering the most effective practices 
on the most productive sites. Only part of tiie bftcklog of work can be targeted 
for the 10-year period. 

The best combiimtion of culttirai practices and the necessary levftl of participa- 
tion by hindowuers will have to be worked out as th<» program evolve.s. For 
example, the extent of stand estabUshment will have a bearing on the kinds 
(►f stand improvement pr^ictices* that shotdd be applied and their timing. 

Uvvrvutifm and Wildlife Ilahitnt Improvement 

Modification of timl»er practices is a very effK'tive toof in multi-purijose 
inanagenu'ut. Hut there is also a mn^iX for specific practices' tliat will enhance 
recrcjftiou u.se an ^ improve wildlife habitat. The.se two u.se.s-^re closely allied. 
Wildlife population provi<les the foundation of many outdoor recreational activ- 
ities. Thus, improvements in wildlife habitat usually add to recreational 
opiM>rtunities. 

Planting to provide better food and cover for wildlife can help make mon» 
effective use of diverted cropland, oi)cnings on forest land, firebreaks, rigbts-of- 
wa.v. and other arvas. ^ 

IManting fimX patches leaving openings, and creating "edge effects*' that urv 
favorable to wildlife can sharply increase the carrying ca^city of the land for 
some wildlife speOles. 

Presenation and iuanagen\ent of wetlands are examples of how incentives 
can be used t») protect and inaintain a^j ►articular kind of a forest resource that 
is best suited for wildlife, recrt*>iti<^n. or some otlier puri)ose. Some motivation 
is needetl to provide lfinUowm>rs with an alternative to actions of marginal value 
which would de«tr4»y the resource or preclude non -timber usfs and benefits. Other 
examples vVould be feticing .to exchule livestock from plantings, intermingled 
f«»re.sts and fields^ or vther areas especially imiiortant in terms of wildlife habi- 
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tat. rublie access to private noahulustrial forest land ami !\ 
critical need whtTc public lands are inadciumte to satisfy demands. ^ »^ 



able-to tlie general public. Appropriate ' - ^ . ......u.rfv nmi tn 

make investments that would encourage public use ot their propertj and to 
accent the incoiiveniencet inherent in such use. " , *. . 

Tr^s in and near campgrounds, ncnic areas, and other developed -^ites can 




and otherwise enhance opportunities v'of.,ro frnii.« 

Trails can help satisfy the needs nf nmny recreation stn^liers. Nature rai K 
bird walks, bridle i«iths, bicycle routes, hiking Irails. 

mobile routes can provide interesting. iM>pular, safe, low-cost "access avenues into 
the forest" to supplement or tie in with trail systems public lands. 

Incentives can encourage landowners' to provide for public recreation use or 
tlieir properties as an income-producing venture or for other purposes. By im-. 
proving wildlife habitat, recreitioii sites, trail systems, hunting ojjportunlties 
< shooting reserves and so forth), private owners can do much to satisfy the 
sharply rising recreatitmal demands for access to a nearby forest environment. 

Complete Manaqancnt Phinnmg 

The objective of complete managentent planning incentives is to encourage 
adoption of prac,tices leading to long-term public benetits Comprehensive plans 
' ml their acceptance by owners will help to^rovide for the long-term needs ot 
the public as well as the generally short-term objectives of the nonindustry pri- 
vate owners. ^ 
Pi^oduvtion yontimhcr Products 

There are opportunities for low-income and other owners of private nonindus- 
trial forest land to produce and nuuket nontimber products from their 1 1 

.some nises th^^s.^ can add significantly to family income and ^benefit the local 
e<onomv. Maple syrup production is one example. Industries m localized" areas of 
Vermont ami elsewhere have demonstrated the potential. The demand for maple 
svrup and sugar is strong, and sugar maple trees occur in many areas where conf- 
mercial tapping is minimal or nonexistent. Other products such as berries, nuts 
and decorative or medicinal materials can be harvested from forests and related 
areas in conjunction with recreation, wildlife, and other uses. Incentives to estab- 
lish these activities, where approriate, \VouId help to meet rural development 
coals an d^needs. 

4. INCE.NTIVKS 

\ vu-ietv Of Strong incentives wilt b^ needed to >;enerate rtie interest and 
ni#>tivation'necessary to achieve projected levels of accomplishment on private 
iKmindustrial forest land. . 

The design an(\ application of incentive programs wdl be bTised on expeiience. 
i'i^sX sharing under the Agricultural C'onscrvatiou Program : annual payments 
under the "Soil Bank" or Cropland Retirement Program : low-interest forestry 
loans under the (Vmsolidated FH.V Act of VM\\ \ technical assistance to groups 
of landowners (Timber Development Organjjsation) under the Appalachian 




on^'er^'states-^the'se. and other approacU(^^, will be studied and refined to estab- 
lish the inost cost-effe<^'tive set of incentives possifble. 

Broad legislation iH needed to provide the framework within which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture can develop the administrative guidelines needed to niost 
MwctK*»ly use the incentive funds appropriated. Flexibility is needed U> work 
with t^operators, re.ipond to cluinaing needs, and implement emerging op- 
portunities. 
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In tilt* followin:: li^t Mu»' ni<»a>!iires dt'scrihcd in Srrtion :i nf t!u' i 
ratoa as to thoir approximarr n»laiivo* valiu*. Inw'iiH>\'s and i«.rin; itii. 
alhu'jition would Ik» tailoml to (»n(onrajL;<» pracri^os tljrit c.Sntrihnt^' in. 
jcram jjoals. public benefits. aniL<-ost effectiveness. - 

iHcentiye.s will In. used to MipiM.rt and ciicourajrc the landowi.cr \i> 
the practices that are nio-.t appr<»priatc in Ids part inilar >itna i inn fer 
his'o!>je<-tives an<l at f lic same nnie, yielding: aniplcjnd.lit- UeMcrit -. 

ESTIMATED RELATIVE VALUES OF PRACTICES BY VARIOU§ CRITERIA 



cport are 
^ in fund 
ist to pro- 

inv(»si i.i 
atia iniii;; 



Pfacttce 



Resourct protectmn and envifonmentarenha.icemeni 

Soil stabilizattoii * . 

Firebreak and pond construclioii 

Prescribed burning 

Debris clearlpp 

FtiJCMftg out livestock *' 
Forert establishment: 

' Planting diverted cropland and marzinal crnrland 

Planting Idle land 

RefprestiDR rectntly cutover lamt 

Converting hardwood lo pine or to higher judlity 
hardwoods. 
Forest improvt rient. 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Site (drainage) 
Recrtation and wrtdlite habitat improvenietit: 

Planting »of wildhfe 

Cover jnanipulahon 

Preservatlo>i wetlands 

Public access 

l.nprove recreation areas 
\ Trail construction 
Compfete management planning . 
Producjion of nonti^ber products 



Cost 

effectiveness 



Moderate 

Low . . 
Low 
Low. 
Lo<v 

High 

do 

Moderate 

Low. 



High 

.do. 
low 

Moderate 
High 

do 

Moderate 

do. 

"Lo^v 
Hi;h ' 
Low^ . 



Potei'Mal 
•co..iribution 
to pronran 
cbiectives 



High 

Lo»v 

Moderate 
, do 

Low 

High 

do 
do 

Moderate 



High 

Moderate 

Low _ 

Moderate 

do 
Low . 
High 
LOW- 
Moderate 





Immediate 




landowner 


PuUi.c 


benefit (10- 


benefits 


yaaf period) 


High 


Very low. 


Mouer.ite 


Low. 


di . 


Lo.v. • 




Low 


Low 


LoVi. 


Hijti 


Lov.. 


Moder.Hte 


LOA- 


do 


Low. 


do 


Lew 


High 


Moderate. 


Moderate 


Do.* 


Low, 


Low. 


High 


Low. 




Lc A. 


, do 


Very low. 


do, 


Low. 


Moderate 


Low. 


High 


LovT 


do 


Low. 


Moderate 


Moderate. 


's if forestry needs .if e lo be met 



Note; The prePondcrance^of low landownei benefit items iHi^straies the need for incentives if forestry needs .ire lo be met 
('ft.tt Sharing ^ ^ 

Cost sharing (tip to 80 percent on nonindUvStrial private lands and ui> to-50 per- 
cent on non-Fetleral public lands) will be required for stand establishment and 
for tnuber stand improvement. Incentives will be refined or Jidjusted to direct 
available funtls to the most productive sites and ownership sittiations. 

Ill establishing 'timber on lands fKverted from producticm of i rop.-^ in surplus, 
and in planting timber on marginal croplands, an annual refUaJ i»avnient niav Ik- 
neoded in addition to cost sharing. . ' * 

Cost^-sharing rates for practices that stabilize soils, improve wiWIife habitat, 
or enhance natural beauty may have to be lilgh en<mgh to ma kt'f>ut-«f -pocket 
exiwnses by the owner Unnecessary. Ills contribution of land, resoun^es. tax pay- 
ments, and stewardship might be all that could be expected of him wirli regard 
toj)ractices that are mostly or entirely aimed at achieving public benelits. 
Pilryt Incentive^ 

The main thrust of the piiogram is through cost sharing. It is based on more 
than .SO years experience with a wide range of programs such as the Rural En- 
vironmental Assistance Programs wh^ch followed the Agricultural Conj^ervation 
Progranj (Al^P), and the Soil Bank Program. Through these various programs 
7.3 n^llllon acres of trees were planted for forestry pur^ioses and 4.2 million acres 
of timber stands were Improved. This experience has provi^ a solid base on 
which to develop a more comprjehenslve incentives cost sharinf program. 

Comparable program experience, however, Is lacking with certain other Incen- 
t&ves which are^eeded to bring about better management of private nonlndostrial 
forests. While It is n^t possible at this time to provide precise specifications for 
such incentives or to quantify the need for ^them. It Is desirable to provide an 
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„,.,K.rtunt.v for the>*ilSf^P^ication. Two su^ Incentives ate loans tor forestry 
l.iiriK>«.s andapacialpayments for certain pracUces. 

^^forestry incenUves program. Low Interest fT^Jiuf ^ is not in good 

c,md.tion Avallabii comprehensive manage- 

:::: 7/a"a'na caVnT^^^^^^^ outMfe program with the^^ liable financial re- 

meiits «iiml tu theN*'rtlue of ttiuber iuerem^iUfr to 

r"^^ ut ^-v„7,,^';:;r-S^- 12 he re.!lt^r'e?ay- 

iir/nTri Ko^tirJf a«-vreS !>rra«^:rfo^^^ 

iM^ tSTor%Z!lna FMrmers- Home Admiwi«tr..tion costs ot pHK-eHslng 
loanHiiiul nrnkjiiK < </ll<*<^*ti<ms. ^. 

fff is clmrKed tbo laiulowner. ^ 



to other, uses. 
fiprcial Incentives 



f!nccial incentives ^ ^«i«,r i/w.oi 

To suuport larce-scnle implementation of tlie program without delay, Im^al 

St".te rrrws\S be supporte<l in such situations. Tl.ls would !«■ tlnanced prl; 
nuirilv throush incentive payments to landowners. ^unnUp'l.i rpsonrce 

A.lministrative relation.. v-iH he (level or^d to l'';"";"*^ 1^*'""^^' . 
i,i..n..K^n.,-i.t and t« preclude .i«e of .mvntive payments '"^ P""!^^^ "l"; 
sistenf with good land u^e": For example a If"^"^/, J.^l'^"' ^fj^i fr'^ .^t^^^^^ 
financial assistance In planting trees on sites better /.^^ '^^.Jh^ 
fowl or for some other purposes. l4»ndowuers who use mafiagement prncru es «ui n 
»?. rem. turHU^^^^^^ plhntations that hre contrarj" to the*lms of this 

.rarwonld not ho eHgible%or assistance In ^^^^''''^''''i^J.^^f,^^^^^^^^ 
tlio«e sites Land treatment under this program for forestry purposes should not 
relleihle for cmrt sharing under other programs that would convert tp crop pro- 
IlncKef ore timber crops n.ature. Regnlatlons would he needed to prevent other 
Inpnultahle or unproductive uses of appropriated funds. „n.io> 

oXllne^fo? use of incentives will be flexible so that various "PPortun^tles 
and mea™ ma applied to help meet the <*al>e"ff^ "^P""^'" 
bilities. limitations, and Implementation proceclures will be developed. 
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S. PBOOBAM PROPOSALS 



This section outlines the progrmn reeoinmeiided fos the first 10 vears Ae- 
S"^*'A.r first year%7e sumSed^'. 

Jr«i J"'*"'^'*' ^'^^ 10 years and average annuaH^l 

• \D«eX T«fl^:?r''''^'';i '^"'ll' \ ^^toMon ir displayed in deta/ln 
in Trhle% respet'tlvely. A summarV of Kinleral costs li^ display e^" 



in Table 5. 
Criteria Uted 



«.i ? ^'i'" P'-orfwc/^.-Tlmber production measures are based 

i^^no^r /■^"''".f "1."'' °' "Pe'ience and can be evaluated quantitatively Major 
he c^st of nrov d"J'""* *^ selection of practices in timber%roduct on are: (1) 
ehVr^Lpn?-?^nn f/^'l""** °' ''"PP'y- <2> f'^^ effects on prices, and (3 

Order 1^-1 i r '^"""W^rations required by Public Law 91-190 and Execntive 

Jor non lndu«t^^ nrl^T'.""'^*'^'' ""'^ °' '"'^^^'^ P''"^"^«« to be recomS^ 
foJ programs hat alternate levels of input was made 

.>,-vJ. ^ . \\ould increase softwood and hardwood orodnction and fnr 

STdlsD^llTs hro?i'ri "^Z^^""" environmenta7^aluL^°Append?i' 

Accomplish- Federal costs (thousands of 

' rnent tariffs: dollars) 

Activity ■ • ■ ^cr" treated 

- ^ (thousands) Cash outlay Leans i 

A, Ncnindustfial private: 

, I. T\\j\ht\ production: , 

1. Softwood planting 5ind stand conversion . . no " 7w i «.;n 

2. Softwood stand improvement " {h> "i'lli '-'-^^ 

3. Hardwood , tend improvement and conversion.. m U?7 " 

~77po'~"T^r^~ '"^I 850 

II, EnvironmentaJprottrtlon and enhancement- - - 

? M«5??.''!-*"*'!lV°^-"'"P*^**'"*"*t<^ent.^. 2/iiC) 121 

2, Modificatton of timber practices f(^r oontimber bene- ^ ^ ^ 



fits 

3, g'bris cleanup, hazard rKJuction.' erosion control, VtcJ \n 2 160 

4. Recreatibn and wildlife habitat development,. ! 175 Jig 



»(U0) 445_^J 3,721 

(110) 1T175 137472" 



♦Total private ' j 



B. State, coiintv; and municipal. 

L Timber production:. < 

1. Softwood planting and stend conversion SS 1 iic 

V 2. Softwood stand improvement^.... _ ' 200 1 wo "" ' 

3. Hardwoodstandtmprovenentandconversion:.::/:: 50 502 ' 

-I~ZI^°^3~^'^^ ~~ 

11. Environmental protection and enhancement: -—^ — 

1. Comprehensive manaiementplanninf... 2(m\ 

2. Debris cleanup, erosion contril, etc. , " ^ - v - - - 

3. Recreation and wildlife ; " " 30 uol 

- -.>^:~j7mno \.T2^r~:" : - 

» Total State, county, and municipal H\7Q)i\l 5, 273^~ 

C, Accelerated nursery production ^ : 

' *trts in partnthesis aft includtd in timbtr production teres. 
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TABLE 4.-SUMMARY, .iECOMMENDEO PROGRAM FOR NONINDUSTRrAL PRIVATE LANDS AND NON-FEOERAL 

PUBLIC LANOS. iST 10 UARS 



lO-year acconpltshment tarftt 



Acres treated (millions) 



Addtd annual Avtraft annual Ftdsral costs 
, growth ' (millions of dollars) 

(billion . ' 

board left) Total Loans* 



Timbtr production practices; ' 

A. Nonmdustrial private lands: 

Softwoods - 

Hardwoods 

B. State, county, and municipal lands: 

Softwoods — 

Hardwoods 

. C. Acctl^ratkd nursery production and 
improved seed 

Total timber production 

Environmental protection and enchancement 

practices.-^ 
A. Nonindustrial private lands . 



29 8 

103 

2.0. . 



B. State, county, and municipal lands.. , 



Total environmental practices 



Total all practices 



(•) 
43.2 



12 4 (20.0); 56.000 miles . 

foads: 2.000 miles 

trliis.< 
1.1 (1.0); 5,000 miles 

roads; 5,000 mites 

trails; 

13.5(21 0): 61.000 miles 
roads*; 7.000 miles 
lrails.7 

56 7 (21.0); 61.000 miles 
roadso; 7,000 miles 
trails.' 



i.2 

,4 

.2 

.6 
9.8 



54.2 

15.0 . 

3.5 



4.4 



.7 



74.5 



4.4 



9.8 



16.3 - 
2.7 . 

'l9.0 . 

"93.5 



4.4 



J Increase in annual frowth rate at end of 10 year period. Continuation of program at same level of aaom^llshment 
for another 20 years would approximately triple this increase. , ^ ■ , 

J Includes amounts for loans and Farmers Home Administration costs of administering loans, 
3 Tree planting, stand improvement, and stand conversion. 

* Oe?ri^ clean Jp, erosion control, hazard reduction, wMdlite habita^ development, and comprehensive management 
planntog aiyl added incentive for complete management. . ^ „ , ^ ■ i 
« Erosionlontrol on logging roads; 5.000 miles on public lands, 56,000 miles on private lands. 
■ Trail construction; 5,W)0 miles on public lands; 2.000 miles on private lands. 
Note: Acres in parentheses are included m total timber production acres. 



TABLE 5.-SUMMARY OF FEDERAL COSTS 
tin millions of dollars) 

Other 

Loans ownership, 
noninduMry nonindustry 
b private private 



Costs. 
non-Federal 

public 



Total 
other 



Yaar; 

I 

2- .. .. . 
3 

4 

5../. 

6 

.7 .. . 
8.,.. 

9 

10 

Total cost.. . 

Average annual cost 



1.8 
3.2 
4.3 
5,0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

44.0 

4.0 



13.5 
27.5 
44.0 
78.0 
102.0 
106.0 
112.0 
116.0 
128.0 
128.0 

855.0 



6.0 
7.6 
7.1 
7.9 
8.1 
8.2 
8.4 
1.4 
8.6 
8.6 



79.6 
'l.O 



19.5 
35,1 

m.i 

85,9 
110. 1 
114.2 
120.4 
124,4 
136.6 
136.6 

934^6 

93^5 
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Tlu» mix of forrstr.v prju tict's re;'oinnu»n<hMJ fnr StaU^'^iint.v, nn<l imnHripal 
laiHls i.s hnsvil on analysis of basic iuhhU, Jin-lmicd a/v iih-n'a.vtMl soft\\o(M| pio- 
diK'tion an<l iniprov«»incnt of otlivr foivst resoun j/ values. Tins aiialysi> pro- 
vides a luiniiunl l)aso on \vhi<'!i to develop a rompM^ftMisivo 4iro«rani and to idcn- 
s^tify opportunities for intonsifyinj? inana«enK'iit/.Vppfn<lix Table 7a displays a 
breakdown of ID-year aeeoniplishiiient targets /nd nnnuar Federal rosis fnr the 
prwAjraiii recoiitiiien<led for State, founty. an<i niuiiic Ipal laiKls. As nianaKeuieiit 
a<'tiviti<»s are intensirted, the program ba?*eeould heenlar«t»d. 

The r<»e<>iuinende<riO >Hvar pro^vain is expe<'ted to iiurea.se annual trrowth of. 
soft\v<Kid sawtiniher S^k\ liiUion hoard feet. The pro^rsnu must h<^ continn<'d until 
Ihe year 'J^HH) if the produrti<ui of an' estimated '2\KU billion board feet. necMied 
from iKinindUHtrial privah' lands hy that tinie at a relative priee index of IIT). is 
to be achieved, i U)\V2-ru avera^*' prices ). 

\hrtii\ij fiiitifiHds far muftifuhcr I'dhu-ff,- 'Vhv sclectinii of notitind)er measures 
i»< deter!iiin«Ml by two fai tors: M ) .practices (u; modilication.s umde part^>f timber 
<»rit'nted practices and necessary ti» ba.lame efforts to Inilh produce more tind)er 
and enhance other valuvs. and \'2) special practices to impi<ive environmental 
tpialityf expan<| out<l()or nVreation npp(»rtunities. euliahc'e wiidUfe Iiabitat, and 
protect .soil and water values sufticient t(» make a meaningful c»uitributi<ui dur- 
iiiK the lo-year jK'ri<Ml. The level of the .»ipe<'ial practi<'es b low enough to permit 
a sound, orihuly <leveh>pment and appii)isal (»f them as they become Mperational. 

henetits from nontimber nu'asurt's would be hi;;her rural empbiyment . benetits 
to consUMUTs. and recreational and envinuniiental benefits. 

I/if/h'r Ihntii Enmfnifmott \ rmf/rfnn li ihttrmi urf. Thv jnc^;ram desi^n^'d 
to improve forestry practires in the. next <Ie<'ad<»' would )>enelit rural employment 
prosperts. .\d<Iilional jol)s will be ^;«uieiated first by planting, stand improvement. 
an<l other pra( tices, KatiM*. when tlie increased supply of tindier js Iiarvested. 
the ;;ains in tind)er outpu^nul<le possible "ty tins program will provide new jobs in 
processiuK. harvt*st injj. an<l trau.spV)rt of timl»er products. 4 

.fmpleauMitinjf the Hu'i'stry practices alone will cr<'ate an estimated (J.(M)O to 
S.(KK> jobs per year. Providinjj n«'c«'ssary supplies, tools. an<i machinery will ad<I 
further employment opportunities. ^ 

Employment opp<trtunities «enerat«Mj imiire<My in prtKessinjf tluva<lde<!^tindier 
pnMhh iMl under tliis proprram should add a p<»ssil)le ir»0.(HM> jobs by the year :2(Km. 

rroco.ssin« of the a<hJiti»>nal harvests of tind)er tliat will become availalde be- 
<au.se of this program will help to h'vel the <lo\vnward tren<l of employment i li- 
the tindu'r industry. ( )tl»er\vise, employment in timber proci'ssin^ will further de- 
cline uitti Im reases in produotivity broii^ht by lar;:«'r plants, better e«iuipm<'nt, 
ami other improvements. 
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Hetu'fitn to (V/na«wifr,v.— OonMUiners would l>e the nuiin benejlciaries of in- 
<Tt»ased timlK.'r supplier;. The nature of niOKt wood product markets is suih that 
Hft lairrease in supply clauses a larger relative decrease in price.^Thus* totaUcon- 
sumer co«t for these products may be reduced even while the^ amount used is 
greatly increased. The ultimate effect is reduce<l prices for housing, furnjrture, 
und many other consumer goodK. ^ 

Recreational and Enviro^nmi^ntal ReneflU. — F<>rt.<t8 are a major featu^re of the 
environment. They are a primary ^source of recreation, esthetic enjoyment, and 
production of clean air and water. About 30 iwrc^nt of the land area in the coter- 
minous 48 States is forest^, and at)out 60 i)ercent of this forest is held by pri- 
vate nonindustrial owners. The importance of small private iorests is further 
etnphn sized hy the fact thntjmore than TO percent of the forest in the East is held 
by these owners. If all citizens are to enjoy the benefits that forests can provide, 
the Humll private ownershli)8 niust be develoi)ed as major coittrlbutors to these 
benefltH. 1 

TABLE U. SOFTWOOD SAWTtMBER PfloJECTED DEMAND AND PROJECTED SUPPLY BY OWNERSHIPS, YEAR 2000 

(Billion board f«tti ^ 















Required supply from non^ 








Projtcttd supply by source 




industrial private ' 












Technoloii- 




Increase ovO^^^ 


Relative prtce mdtx > 


Proiecttd 


National 


Other 


Forest cal improve' 




1967 level of 


(1962 67 equals 100) 


dtmand 


fort St 


^ public 


iniustry 


ment ^ 


Total 


growth ' 


Softwoods 
















165 • 


60. 1 


22.3 


5.3 


15.3 


1.5 


15.7 




155 » . 


65.0 


25.7 


6.4 


15.3 


2.2 


15.4 




130 V - . 


76.7 


25.7 


6.4 


14.7, 


2.2 


,27.7 


ii.8 


, 115 < 


85.5 


25.7 


6,4 


14.4 


2.2 


36.8 


20.9 


100« . . ^ 


94.5 


25.7 


6.4 


14.1 


2.2 


46.1 


3092 



t Compositf <ndei for softwool^ lumber and plywood divided bv the wholesale price index tor all commodities. 
■ Amount required tP balencf supply and demand at each price level. 

* Actual amount would depend on level of investnttnt in rtrMarch, mafnitude of total consumption, and price level. 
Amounts shown for price indexes 10O-155 assume accelerated research proerams. ' 

* Expected prtce index with continued recent trends in manaiement on all lands. 

* Expected price inflex wtth accelerated manaffmfnt on public lands only. • 

< Expected price index witf) accelerated liianaiement on public land* and various degrees of intensification on nonindus- 
trial private lands. < ' 
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rSDA FoREPT Service Environmental Statement on the Proposed Forkstky 

Incentives Program 

(Prepared in Accordance with Section 102(2) (C) of P.L. 91-100) 

SUMMARY SHEET 

I. Draft (X) Final ( ) " 
lU Administrative (X) legislative (X') 

III. Brief Dacripiion of Action. The proposal is in response to President 
Nixon's request to the Secretary of Agriculture to press ^head with development 
of programs designed to increase the pnxiuction and harvesting of timber on 

; State and private lands consistent with maintaining environmental qualitj'. 'Al- 
though major emphasis is on increasing production of timber for softwood lumber 
and plywood, the production of other forest resource values an4 th^lihancemeiit 
of environmental values are stressed. v. 

The proposal provides cost-sharing, loans, and^specittl incentives for private 
owners to manage their lands so as to yield public benefits. It include^ the 
following measures : 

Resource protection and.environmental enhancement 

Forest establishment 

Forest improvement 

Recreation and wildlife habitat improvement 
Complete management planning. 
Production of nontimber products 
The proposal invAv^s all 50 States. In addition to nonlndustrial private for- 
• estR. it include^^ Stafe, county land local public forests. 

IV, Summary of Environm^tal Impact and Adverse Environmental Effect h. 
Adverse environmental effects resulting from more intensive timber management 
are prevented or at least minimized through special program practices and 

» modiflcation of practices. Qther special practices and modifications of practices 
are designed to enhance environmental values. The net effect of the program is 
enhancement of the entire spectrum of forest-related environmental values. 
V^ Alternatives Considered : ^ 
No program 

Higher program level than recommended 
AcceleratiofJ of other cooperative forestry activities 

VI. Affcneien from Which Comments have hctjn Requcittcd, The proposed pro- 
gram was developed intradepartmentally with the Soil Conservation Service. 
Kxtension Service, Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, nnd 
Forest Service in lead roles — Economic Research Service and State forestry 
agencies contributed. In addition, reviews were requested from Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts. State Foresters, State Extension Foresters, State Con- 
servationists, conservation groups and associations* and forest industry. 

VII. Date Draft Statement mahe Available to CEQ and the Public: . 



VsDA Forest Service Environmental- Statement on the Proposed Forestry 

Incentives Program 

(Preparnl in Accordance with Section 102 (fi) (C) of P.L. 91-10) 

August 4. 1971 V 
Tyi^e of Statement: Draft ^ 
Date of transmission to CEQ and the public: 
Type of action : Legislative and administrative 
Responsible official : 

I. Description: 

The origins of the proposal for a fore?>tr;^ incentives program are in Og^eries of 
events which began with the rai)ld price escalation of softwood lumher*lind ply- 
woodMn 196H-69. National concerns had been aroused over our ability to meet 
present and long range demandis for the production of timber supplies and other 
for/est values. At the same time. fore.<it- related environmental Issues, including 
Water and air pollution, and timber cutting practices had gained the critical at- 
tention of the public. 
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In Juue 1970, President Nixon received and endorsed the .findings and recom- 
meudatious of The Task Force on Lumber and Plywood of the Cabinet Commit; 
tee or Economic Policy. The Task Force reported that a substantial increase in 
tlie supply of softwood timber products will be needed to* meet the Nation's grow- 
ing re<iuirements, etupecially our pressing housing needs. Specifically the report 
noted that steadily increased supplies from non-Fedtdal forest land will become 
increasingly important. 

Wlieu he received the Task Force report. President Xixon directed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to press ahead with development of programs designed to 
increa? e the production ^ind harvesting of timber on State and private lands con- 
sistent with maintaining environmental qualUy. The proposed forestry incentives 
program has this objective. 

This involved 300 million acres of nonindustrial private forest ownerships which 
make up three-fifths of the Natiotr*s commercial forest. Presently it produces 
only one-half the potential because vital investments have not been made. Also 
involved are 38 million acres of forest land in State, county, and municipal owner- 
ship. These ar^ also producing far below their potential. 

The proposed program has multiple objectives. In addition to supplying the 
fore.st products that will be needed, it is designed to create jobs and improve the 
economy of rural families and communities. It. will also enrich the lives of rural 
^l"^ "rban people by protecting and enhancing thn outdoor environment. 

The processes of reaching the individual .social, economic, and environmental 
objectives are closely interrelated. Meeting the growing demand for forest prod- 
ucts at consumer prices relative to the prices of other materials must be in har- 
mony with meeting growing demands for recrea'fion, wildlife and environmentaV 
values derived from the same resource base. The program is dfesignetl to ac- 
complish this. 

•II. Envirannicntal Jmpacts: 

'Increases in the intensity of management and use of the nonindustrial privntt^ 
forest resource contemplated in the propose<l progn m will aCfect the soil, water, 
air, climate, and biological community of the forest. 

Outside of the forest there may be impacts on downstream soil and water 
, values, and the quality of the air and the climate. 

hocixl residents and travelers in the area will exi>erience the effect of esthetic 
changes resulting from the program. The health and quality of life in nearby 
communi^es will be affected. Changes in the forest will affect recreation pursuits 



Increase<l public use of those forest lands which are located near areas of high 
population concentration may create another kind of impact-risk of damage to- 
the forest itself. Increased risk of forest Urea ia an example 

Program practices that are designed to increase timber production and other 
consumptive u.ses could have adverse environmental impacts. Modifications of 
program practices, however, are designed to prevent or at least minimize soil 
erosion, stream^ and lake .sedimentation, and air and water pollution. 

Timber harvesting that would tend to reduce the esthetic value of areas re- 
cently logged would be controlled as to size of area, location and visibility. Con- 
sistent with an objective of this program to minimize undesirable effects, the 
duration of the harvesting would be limited as to season ff year and length of 
o|)eration. • 

In order to protect wildlife values, creation of extensive unbroken areas of 
conifers will be avoided when trees are planted. Landowners will be encouraged 
to apply practices that will protect wildlife habitat and maintain a desirable bal- 
ance between timber production and wildlife. 

Ill, Fararahle Environmental Imparts: 

The proposed program provides for more balanced management of the 3»*?H 
million acres of nonindustrial private and mm-Federal pnblic forest laud : \ 
( 1 ) to increase wood production through snch measures as : * 

— planting cropland that is diverted from crop production or that is other- 
wise idle. 

— reforestii^g cutover lands by 'planting or dlre<*t seeding to speed up 
establishment^^ new stands, to assure full stiK*king soon after logging, to 
take advantage of genetically sui)erior planting stock, and otherwise in- 
crease and improve production of timber. 
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— rouveitiuK iiiulosiniMe hardwood stands to softwoods by plantinj,^ 
— stii^nilatiug Krowth and im|)rovin« the quality of timber avaihible tor 
harvest through <-ultural treatments, 
—improved harvesting? techniques. • n^.f:,.^!,. 

These measures have a beneticial er.vt on the environment because colleotneb 
thev (a) reduce soil erosion, (b) improve water quality, (v) filter pollutants in 
the\iir, (<U dani|HMi the swing's of temperature, (e) reduce nrase, and (t) ua- 
prove the appearance of the landscape. • 

(2) provi<le opportunitie.s to enhance recreational values and to iinpro\e ami 
conserve wildlife habitat thro\igb such practices-i as : 

- -plantinj: to provide iuiproved food and cover fQr wildlife. 

— manipulation of < <>ver to establish food patches or .other opening's and 
create e<l>:e efl n ts that are favorable to wildlife. 
— maintaining den trees. 
— preservation and management of ^vetlands. 

— provi<liiij: public a<*<'ess to private forest.H. 

— l»rote<'tinf; and improving forests in and near camPK rounds, picnic areas^ 
an<l otlier deve'lope<| sites to eiibaiice the quality of recreati(»nal exiK'riences 
in a forest setting;. ^. . 

—the <'oiistnictiou of nature trails, birdwalks, bridle paths, bicycle routes, 
hikiu;: trails, and well-marked skimobile routes for recreation .soej^ers. 
These practices will have a beneticial effect on the environment, because they 
c<»lie<'tively uu pr«>vi le for variation in Uie land.scape, and (b: .strive for minimal 
disturbaiH e f>f the ecoloj?ical balan< e. 

(:\) prnyide special practices to .-supplement and modify current manngenjent 
nie:jsurcs4n i»rder to protect, restore, and enhance environmetital quality. These 

iii<-)mle : * , , . «. •» 

the stalulixation nf soil aloiTj: roadbanks, lofifjing roads. :Md skid trails 
by plantinj: or seedinj: and the < onstructi<m of water bars to prevent erosion 
ami setlimeittatkni. ' 

—the construction of firebreaks and ponds to protc»<'t hijjh valued areas 
from wildfires. ^ - ' „ i 

—prescribed burnin.i; to redme the hazards and impa< ts of uncontrolled 
s wildfire. 

^ —the < leaiiins up of debris in recently lojrsed, storm damaged, or other 
unsightly areas alonj; heavily traveled recreation routes or other highly 
visible places. 

fencing to prevent damage to trees and other re.sf)urces from the grazing 

of iincf)ntn»lli d livestock. 
Tlie program also^ provides the expertise and techni<*al a.swistanre necessary 
to insure the a<lc<iiiate impleiiientatioii of the mt^asures and the .protection of the 
environment. 

l\\ Aftrd'xf h:nrirft)iJitent(if irffccts M'hirh Cannot Hi Aroiflvil \ 
Although the net effect of the- program will be a substantial improv<'Uient in 

erosion control. polIuti<ai redu<'tion and snrfa<'e water yield, tliere will be some, 

short-term adverse effects from increased timber harvesting. 
\Some of the inert ased tiMil»er harvesting will temporarily reduce the esthetic 

value of areas recently fogged. 

Idle lands plante<l to trees in tliis program will create a shift in t!ie kinds of 

wibllife spiM'ies from tliose preferring (qn'U land liabitat to those tliriving in 

forest rover. 

There will be increased risk of forest fires resulting from in<Teased use of 
forest lands near areas of dense population. Tlie higher levels of investments 
require<l and tlie in<rea.se<l values resulting from this program will, ift tljjjie, 
refpiire higher levels. of forest protection. 

V. AUemaiives to the Proposed Action: - 
.Vo program. The effect would be to generate unacceptable relative price levels 
and continue downward trends in the environmental and resource values of these 
lands. 'I ' ■ 

The price effect would expand use of wood substitutes. The prodnction ana 
manufacture of these substitutes, even through recycling, would be expected to 
. have a more/detrimental effect on the environment than would the harvesting and 
-^panufacturmg of forest products. Substitutea/^ould increase the diain on the 
Nation's nonrenewable resources. ' * ^ 
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Biaher urogram level tiian rcvommetidcd. This would create levels of activity 
that wouUt he dilticult to keep in balance. ConipetitiouJjor funds m a-higher level 
could '»e exiiected to force reduction In other cooperutWe torestry activities thai ^ 
also produce environmental beuetits. ' 

ivt elvration (4 olhtr vooptralict fortatry actiiititis. Increases in programs ol 
technical assistance, inlucation and present types of cost^sharing tor practice 
estublishment would not motivate enongii landowners or adequately raise the level 
of maimgement to sujive our supply problems withhi an acceptable period of time. 

\'i .Vunsuljtalion icith OtJicrt: 

The proposed program was developed iutradepartmentally with the Soil Con- 
servation .-service, Kxtension Service, Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service and Forest Service in lead roles— Economic Research bervice ana 
State forestry agencies conti'ibuled. In addition, reviews were requested from boil 
and Water Conservation Districts, State i!oresters. State Kxtensiou Uoresters, 
State Conservaionists. conservation groups and as.sociations, and forest industr,\. 

supplemental' Si- ATEMKNT ON.CSDA I'KOPObtU iXitSLATlO.N FoK A FoKHSTRY 

XNCE.XTIVKS I'KOGUAMf 

In June IDTO, l»resident Nixtai received and eiiJorsed the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Tusk Force i»n Softwood LuiiiJ)/r juid I'lywood of the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Foliey.' The Task Wl^^reiK,r ted that a suhstaiUial hi- 
crease in tlie supply of softwoi)d timber products will be needinl to meet rhu .Na- 
tion's growing retiuireinents, especially our pressing iiousing needs, sinnnt rally, 
the report notwl that steadily increascHl supplies fronl non-FwIeral forest lands will 
become increasingly important in the years ahead. o 

When he receivinl the Tusk Force report, l»resulent Nixon dm'cte<l the Se<Te- 
tary of Agriculture to press ahcaU with development of programs designe<l to 
iiH'rease the production and harvesting of timber on State aiul private lands c<ui- 
sistent with maintaining environmental <iuality. The i)roi>o.sed forestry incentives 
program is intended to meet his objective. 

THE KOLK OF NOX-FKOKKAL FOUKST LAXDS 

Rai>idlv ri.siiig demands wilU»e made mi all of the Nation's f*^rest resources in 
the nevt^few dei-ades. As Federal and industrial private forest lands begin to 
produce near maximum capacity, the burden of meeting these demands iiiHst 
im-reasingly be borm^ by nonijidustrial private and non-Fe<leral piiidic forests. 

Fo 4r million nonin<lustriai owneis control m) million a<Tes— or three-hfth.s—- 
of the <-omnieroial forest land avaihtble to meet the liuge <lemands for tliiii>er fore- 
seen for the future. Present producti<»n, however, is <mly one-half ot the potential 
because vital investments have not bin^n made. The Imlk of the.^e lands are in a 
poor condition: they are cutover, iinderst(K«ked. unmanaged. The 38 milUoii a< res 
ot forest tend in State, county, and municipal ownerslilp are also prrMlucing far 
below their potential. . , ^ • , „.* ,i,wi 

Opportunities foi- expanding timber productu^n on nouindustrial prnate ami 
non-Fe<leral public lands must be captured now if unac<'eptable price rise.s are to 
be avoided in 1980 and beyond. Although 40 percent of the Nati<m s softwood 
forest jK-reage is in these ownerships, in 1907 they produced only 2» pen-eiit ot 
the softwood sawtimber harvest. Yet these lands contain most of the highly pro- 
ductive sites In the country. The 100 million acres of pine and other .soft^woojl 
lands in small owTierships, together with the i>ossihility of new plantings on^niil- 
lions of idle or nonstocked acres, constitute an outstanding opportunity to k<'ep 
price levels of forest products at a tolerable level for the American ronsuiner 
The same general opportunity exists with regard to the production of fine hard- 
woods pulp wood, and other timber products. In contrast, the capability of public 
and Industrial lands to meet the nwds for hardwood material is very small. 

Recent studies of the relaMonship between price levels and timber demand indi- 
cate that It will not be possible to grow and liarvest enough sawtimber to keep 
softwood lumber and plywood prices down to the 19(52-67 levels without exces- 
sivelv large investments. The projected sawtimber demand and supply situation 
has 8t)ecial Importance with regard to meeting the Nation's critical housing needs. 
?<upplvlng snfflcient timber t^ dampen relative price rises for lumber and ply- 
wood gives a direct and obvious heneflt to the Nation in terms of meeting those 
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iitHHis without creiuA|/fc!unl)earable costs to the consumer. Deniima for piilpwood 
will also continue tf1p;e sharpUv in the next few decades. 

Public lands niusl'^uppl.v most of the increased softwood dema ♦ds in tlie next 
15 years or so. Industry iands. already at a relatively high leve» . management, 
are expected to reivch even higher levels of productivity during chis period. In 
the period after iaS5, hoj|||j?r. nonindustrial private lands must meet the hulk 
(»f the increa.setl de^iand. has key signiticance bWause the increased harvests 
poMsible from National ^Bests under more intensive nmnugenient, with careful 
atteiition to environnielfm'impaots, can ''buy" the time needed to prepare other 
hmdji to pick up the burden later. Clearly, there will be a gradual transition be- 
ginning in t^liiMit a de<nide as softwood .sawtimber harvesting moves increasingly 
to the nonindustrial private sector. 
Opportmdite^ for using non-Federal forests for purposes in addition to wood 
. production also must he caPt^Jreti. 

Forests are recreation and wildlife lands, watershe<ls, and open space, as well 
as timberlanda. As the public becomes in(;reaaingly aware of environmental prob- 
lems, conservation concepts are broadened and nontimber uses of forest land 
become more and more imiwrtant. As a result, public needs for, interest in, and 
support to obtain these added uses are increasing especially in denselv popu- 
lated areas. 

NVmindustrial private commercial forest land, comprising about one-sixth of 
\W total land area and almost one-half of the total forest area of the coterminous 
United States, offers a prime opportunity to meet nontimber forest resource needs, 
rt concent rate<l in highly liopulated areas. The North Atlantic Region, for in- 
.stance, rontnins 25 percent of the Nation's population on only 5 percent of the 
Nation's land area, yet 68 percent of ,tfie regional area is'in forest. The total areas 
of ownership available for treatment under the proposed legislation is about equal 
to all of the laud in the coterminous United Staters in rural parks including the 
National Park Sy.stem, State pnrks and /-elated recreation areas, and National 
forest Wilderness and PrimitF>.^ Areas. Financial incentives, including cost- 
slmring and earmarking of funds I'or special forest con.servation practices in a 
total and integratwl resource context, are neetled and desirable if management of 
private forests for pnriK>ses in addition to wood production is to occur. 

This is because of the long term nature and relatively low rate of return on 
such investmei.!:^, and because such management usually results in benefits of 
:m intangible nature, or benefits that accrue to the public generally rather than 
the individual who bears the burden of establishing the conservation practice. 
Th 8 is particularly true for forest recreation, wildlife, watershed erosion con- 
tr(»I, and beautification practi^-es where many of the effects are external to th'^ 
.site of jipplication, the benefits accrue to the advantage of the general public and 
adjacent landowners, or to future generations rather than the present landowner. 

Meeting the demands on forest land requires apr^roaches that can accommodate 
consumptive use of forest ri^sources and .vet safeguard and enhance the environ- 
ment. W hen managed as renewable resources, forests can do both— but a high 
order of sensitivity nnd technical .skills is needefl.^Acbieving this balance on 
hundreds of thousands of tract.^ owned by a great variety of people for a multi- 
tude of purposes is fhe overriding challenge to be met in designing and applving 
new incentives that will get the forest development and management job done. 

^ » THE PIIESENT APPROACH 

The present api>roaches to improved management of nonindustrial private for- 
est lands fall in two general categories: fl) technical assistance programs, with 
a forestry orientation, and (2) niotivationaly or incentive programs, with an a^ri- 
cnliurul orientation. 

Most of the technical assistance programs ar^ administered copperativelv with 
State forestry agencies. They cover specific, functional program areas. Examples 
nre the Cooperative Forest Fire Control and Tree Planting Stock programs, au- 
thorizefUby the Clarke-McNary Act of 1024 ( 43 Stat. 053, a^ amended. IG U.S C. 
471. 505, 515, 564-70>. Others include programs under the Cooperative Forest 
Management Act of 1050 ((j4 Stat. 47.3, as amended, 16 U.S.C. 568c, 568d) and * 
Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1050 (70 Stat. 207, 10 U.S.C, 568e-r»68g). 

The principal incentives programs have been administered by the Agricultural 
Stabili74ition and Conservation Service, under n numl)er of authorities, with pri- 
mary emphasis on forestry in connection with agricultural consenration practices. 
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Kxc-i»i»t for the ttH.'lml(al ^ihsistuiue progrnms. the present Federal efforts are 
not geneniHy oriented lii euipliasis and funding toward an t^jectivp of providing 
addilional goods and services fri)m forest lands: tlie^haveti nonforestry focus. 
In adidtton. the present battery of programs. inUs??f^ls limited in size and em- 
phasi.s. reaching a small proportion of foresLitf^Joowners. 

The present programs essentially Im^^fS^^thority for* a direct cost sharing 
approach with the primary (MiiphasU^s^n forest production. They lack payments 
authority for the purpose vf focjjs'rpnKhn'tion. There Is limired general assist- 
ance for noficouMumptive. po^sffcl^euctit activities <nul for emphasis on non-Fed- 
eral publicly owned forjj^sSJ^Snils. 

^OPOSEU APrROAClt — A FORESTRY INCEXTIVKS ACT 

Mfraft blli is designed to fill in' the p:ui)s in existing programs. It would give 
iijor emphasis to nf>n' Federal forest land management and provide the full 
i«e of tools which would assure ibe upgrading of the quality and productivity 
L thest» laifds. 

1:'he bill would declare a Congres.'uonal policy that recognizes the need to fur- 
ther establish and improve mauagenient and development of non-iVtleral public 
jiiid nonindostrlal private forest lands to meet future forest resource needs. It 
would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to develop and carry out a forestry 
ipccntives program to encourage etsal)lishnient, protection, development, and 
uiiniagement of thesi>Mands. The pnrpo.ses of the program are to encourage land- 
* owners to apply practices which w\)uld provide for planting of trees on Id'^e 
and uyderstocked lands.-^md intensive mjiltiple-purpose forest management and 
I'Jrotection of forest reso^irces for timl)er, recreation, watershed, foiage, fish and 
wildlife and other environmental values. It would also authorize the lnvesti|?a- 
i. T^.. , .-.A distance inchulHig loans, loan guarantees, and annual 



tion of other. Federal 
payments. 



fOREST PRACTICES 



U is contemplated that the forest practices which woiild be encouraged by 
tbf forestry incentivese program would fall In the following categories. 

/. fiCHourcc Proif'ction and KHvironmcnfal Enhancement 

S4>4»cial practices are needed to supplement what can be accomplished through 
niodittca^ion of timber managenient measures to protect resources and restore 
environmental quality. Erosion control, land stabilization, pollution xibatement. 
and esthetic enhancement can often be accomplished by the establishment or 
n:anipulation of trees and associated plant cover. ' 

J. rorcnt Rstahliilimeni 

Planting trees today is one of the most cost-effective ways to assure a supply 
tiuiber for tomorrow. The backlog of idle acres, noorly stocked forests, and 
of her tracts that couid and should l)e planted is truly inunense. Forest Survey 
Intimates indicate thai by lUT"! about 100 million acres of non-Federal land will 
iic(»d to be planted o^ have stock inir iiuTeased i)y i)lanting additional trees. Pres- 
ent accomplishment Is estimated to be about 1.1 million acres per year. In addi- 
tion, pbinting of u.ineeded a^'ricultural. land to impi;ove land ti.se patterns and 
^.ease crop surplus problems presents excellent additional opportunities. 

ForcHi Improvement 

\ variety of^cultural treatments have proven to be' effective in stimidatlng 
growth and Improving th'^* qimllty of timber available far harvest. About 15 per- 
<^nt of the, growing space in timber stands on nonludustrlal private lands are 
occupied by defective, unproductive plants and trees. Also trees of inferior tim- 
, ber s|>ecles inhibit growth of adjacent trees, and utilize moisture, noil nutrients, 
juul sunlight ^hat could otherwise be converte'd Into useful forest products. In 
State after State, forest surveys have shown this Inefficient use of growing space 
to l«» one of the primary reasons for forest lands In nonindustrlal private hold- 
intr^i to be producing at half or less of their potential. 

Timber Rtand Improvement practices include removal or deadening of cull 
trees so tlie growing space they occupy Is available for- better qiiality trees. 
Cleaning, weeding, prei'ori^mercial thinning, and release of promising youn^ crop 
trees by removal of overtopping vegetation are other examples of cultural work 
that can convert and stlrnqfate an unmanaged forest. 

\ 
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i, Reercfttionol and Wihffifv Habitat Improvvmf nt 

Alth()Uj?h modification of timber practices is a very offtH tlve tool in nuiltii)lo- 
purpose mana)?ement, there is a need for s|)etifjc practices tliat will help acroni- 
modate recreatinii us? and improve w ildlife habitat. Thc>;e two are closely allied. 
The primary iis<' and valne of wildlife popnlations relate*; to their iniportance 
as the foundation of many outdoor recreaticmal activities. Generally, improve- 
ments to wildlife habitat also add 16 recreational opportunitiei^ 

o. Multipurpose Matiaf/ement 

Timber-oriented practices provide the main op|4)rt unity for meeting (»ther 
needs. Moditication of tiiid)er umnaj;cnjent can benefit wildlife habitat, outdoor 
recreation, soil and water value.s and environmental quality. The incentives 
prof^ram would foster multipur{K)se management and coordination ui use.s in 
every way feasible. 

(I Complete Management Plannimg and Applietition 

Sound phuming and application j^practice.s to make the best use of the forest 
for all values w ill be encouraged. t 

7. Produet 'um of Xojitimber Products 

There are opportunities for low -income and other owners of forest land to 
produce and market nontimber products such jis nuiple .^vrup. I)erries. nuts, and 
decorative or njedicinal materials. Incentives to help establish these activities, 
where appropriate, would help rural development. 

IXCEXTIVKS 

The l>ill would specifically aiithorize the Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
the following types of forestry incentives. 

/. Cost Sharing with Individual Landownern 

Cost sharing would be- for the practices listed above which carry out the 
general purposes of the program. The Federal share could be up to 80 |>ercent 
of the cost of practices on nonindiistrial private lands and up to 5<) percent of 
the cost of practices on non-Federal public forest land. The 50 percent limita- 
tion on puldic lands is consistent with present Federal-State cooperative forestry 
programs. State and local committees established for Agricultural Conservatioii 
Trogram practices trntler Se<*tion H of the Soil Conservation and Domesric Allot- 
ment Act iouid be utilized for these cost sharing arra*i^'ements. 

?. VoHt Sharing with Xonindustrial AssociationM and Groups of Landowners 

This incentive would be available only to associations or groups of timber 
landowners for the purposes of providing hmnpower, equipment, planting stock, 
and other materials to carry out program pra ( titles. Controls over use of mate- 
rials and services would be through agreements between the Secretary jind the 
associations or groups. ^ 

OrantH or C^tHt Sharing with Xonindn fit rial Private Owners for Public 
BrnefJ Activiticif 

The principal objective of these incentives is to provide for those forest umn- 
agement activities which have primary public benefit, but which may not l»e 
profitable or attractive from the landowner's viewpoint. Practices included are 
those necessary or desirable for wildlife habitat improvement, soil and water 
conservation, environmental protection and enhancement, and access for public 
recreation. Because public benefit is the objective of siich measures, these inceu- 
tires would provide for payment of up to ^he full cost of the practices Involved. 
Other^ incentives Inoiuded in the draft bill have limitations on the Fe<leral 
sha re. 

As .with certain other Int^entives in the program, the services of State and 
local committees established for the Agricultural Conservation Program could 
Ite wfn^X to administer the payments and cost sharing. 

irfYESTIOATId^ OF rOBESTRY LOANS AND ANNUAL PAYMENTS 

The existing agricultural-oriented loan programs of this Department do not 
provide ade<iuate incentive.^ to encourage private forest landowners to nieet 
the pur!>o8eft of the forestry liijcentives program. Preliminary Investigations indi- 
cate that there are some special -types oi loans or loan guarantee mechanisms 
whi^ could be useful in eneourai^ng long term, hlgh>ievel, forest management 
pracTices. 
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int<»n'st. (h'tVrnMl paynnMit loans tailonMl si)e( itic ally to forestry j»racric<'s 
ajipear promising. Another approach is a norii't'course loan, tlu' sei-iirity for wliic li 
would he iiuiitod to woodland assets. Such a l<ian wonld he repaid from liniher 
.sile receipts at the time of harvest. 

Other possihle api)rr)a('lies include annual or iK^rjodic payments and lonj; ternu 
o'f "wavier" loans. If the landowner carries out ijiultipur|>ose management apd 
improved harvest procedures for a specified period, a porti<in of the hum principal 
and interest woidd l)e waived at nuiturity. 

The draft Mil woidd ^'Ive the Secretary of Agriculture authcu i^v needed to 
pilot-test and evaluate the effectiveness of theye meehanlsms In encouraRiuK im- 
pr<»ved private forest land tiianajj;ement. These and <ithcr experimental loans 
would l»e umde ordy on a pilot hasis. Should the investipUion an<l study of tlie 
loans prove successful, the Department will recpiest the detailed. sjKMitic loan 
authority which would he appropriate for a lon^ term loan pr<>;;ram. The hill 
limits the level of the pilot program to $5.0 udllion annually. 

IXSTITUTION.VI. AUUA.NGKMKJ^TS 

The Department of Agriculture <)i>erates existing forestry and conservation 
assistance prt)^rams through a numher of general Institutional arrangc»ments. 
('of)perat ive ft>restry programs are conducted l>y the Forest Service through the 
.state Foresters or equivalent otticials who in turn provide ttM-huical and <ither 
assistance to i)rlvate forest landowners. Forestry activities are an integral part 
of the watershed approach of the Soil Conservation Service, which assists indi'- 
vidua^ landowners through Soil and Water ('r)nservation Districts. Cost sharing 
with private landowners for specific forestry practices Is also provided through 
the State and local Agricultural Con*^*'rvation rn)gram Ci)uuuittecs. These Com- 
mittees are alsr) involved in annual iind pericMlie payments for other conservation 
practices. 

The forestry incentives program Wf)uld he operated through these existing 
iirrangements in all possible cases. Its principal in\pact would he to add a umiuIkm* 
of new toc»ls to existing assistance approaches. The draft hill will also (Muplmsize 
forest management objectives in a way that will strengthen forestry aspects of 
existing programs. 

OUTPUTS AND COSTS 

* 

The following table displays the program levels and outputs proposed and 
< xpected during the next 10 years. 

The pr(»posed program is aimed at (1) relative price stability for softwood 
lumber and plywood, and (2> a meaningful contribution tr) improvement rjf 
environmental quality, eipansicm of outdoor recreation opportunities, enhauct*- 
ment of wildlife habitat, protection of soil and water values, and beautilieatirui 
of the hindsc-ape. 'Hie basic level recouum'uded ffu* Stat(\ coiwity. an<l niMuicipal 
foi-e>; lands provides a minimal base on which to develop a comprehensive pro 
•^v\\\\\ for these lands. 

Trogram funds would be made available for the following purposes: 

('(hst-shari>iff with landowners fr)r carrying out program practices. 

Cast uf afltniuistvrtnfj i>rof/ram funiln including such costs as those r-onnectcd 
with disbilrsing eost-shuring payments and nmking loans. 

Cihst of technical MSistance for which agencies are responsible in c(mnectiou 
with laying out practices and checking for compliance with specifications. 

INCENTIVES PROGRAM FOR STATE. COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL FOREST LANDS (BASIC LEVEL) 



Activity 


Accomplish- 
ment 
targets— 
10 years 
(million 
acrts) 


Adde-j 
annual 
ifowlh 
(bfllion 
board fett) 


Estimated 
annual 
avtraft 

Ftd«ral cost 
(millions 
of dollars) 


Tlmbtr manaiertienl inttnsification _. 

EnvironmtntaT improvement and prottction «. . . . 


»3.1. 

1 1. 1 


0.6 
0 


4.6 

2.7 


Total - 


4.2 


9.2 


7.3 



Mn addition to timbtr production measurts, this includes modificitions of thtss mtisurts to protect and improvt 
environmtntai values. 

> Includts 2.000 miles of trait construction and treatment of 56.000 miles of toffini roa(fs. 

> Includts S.OOO miles of trail construction and treatment of S.OOOimiles of loffim roads. 
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U.S, Dkpartment of Labor/ 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Manpower. 

\Vanhinuton, D.C., Augutt 12, J97t. 

Hon Hubert 11. Humphrey, 
V.8. ^ettatCt 
Washington, B.C. 

Dear Senator Humphrey: The Department of the Treasury has asked me 
to resiiond to one of the questions which your Rural Development Subcommittee 
submitted to that I>epartment following the testimony of Secretary Connally on 
the Administration's revenue sharing proposals. ITie question, with our answer, 
follows : 

Q. 21. What will be the effect of the revenue sharing proposals on adminis- 
tration of the liHbor-Relatlohs Act? 

A. The Mani>ower Revenue Sharing Act woul^ reform and consolidate the 
delivery of the various manpower training programs. In our view, manpower 
revenue sharing would not affect the administration or content of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

It Is Important, of course, to explore all aspects of revenue sharing as thor- 
oughly as iK)sslble. I appreciate your efforts In doing so, begiuse I am confident 
that the answers you receive will support the judgment that It Is time to give 
local officials new -tools with which to serve their citiisens better. 
Sincerely, * 

Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., 
A8$i8tQn\ Secretary for Manpower. 

^TATE OF Kansas, 
Office 0]p the Governor, 
Topeka, KanM., August <?, 1911. 

Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 

Vhairfnaut Rural Development Subcommitiee, Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, U.S. Senate, Washin0on, D.C, 
Dear Senator Humphrey : This letter Is In response to your earlier request 
In your capacity as chairman of the Rural Development Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for views from the natlon^s gov- 
ernors concerning problems of rural areas. 

It Is my pleasure to enclose a copy of my statement on agriculture and rural 
America which was prepared for the 1971 Midwestern Governors' Conference at 
Sioux City, Iowa and South Sioux Ciiy, Nebraska, July 18t-21. I Relieve this 
statement details many of the frustrations many Kansans feel regarding the 
federal governments attitudes toward agriculture, as well as some recommanda- 
tlons for Improving the situation. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present my views on this Important aspect 
of life in our nation for consideration by your subcommittee. 
With every good wish. 
Yours Sincerely, 

^ Robert Docking. 

Governor of Kansas. 

(The statement Is as follow?? : ) 

Though producing arid marketing food Is our nation's largest and most basic 
Industry, the mere survival of the man who tills the soli In America today Is 
bein^ seriously threatened. 

Agriculture Is an essential In the overall economy of the-^it€d. States. Agri- 
culture and Its related activities provides jobs for two out ot j^very five-gain-^ 
fully employed persons in our nation. It turns the wheels of American Industry ; 
It is the greatest single factor In bolstering the entire financial picture. 

In Kansas — as in all the Midwestern states — agrlculture*s role Is even more 
pronounced than In the United States as a whole. 

Agricultural contributions are expanding dramatically. American farmers are 
producing more and better food than ever before, with less manpowe^hut with 
Intelligent, sclentlHc use of improved varieties a^d breeds, and Increased use 
of fertilizers, irrigation, summer fallow, conservation practices, modem equip- 
ment and highly developed technical knowledge. 

We are seeing the results. In Kansas, production and value of farm products 
during the past 10 years has been 25-50 per cent higher than for any other dec- 
ade In Kansas history. 
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This overwhelming production of our farmers is a gift to all Americans — an . 
abundance of quality food ; a ntaudard of living similar to few nations of the 
world — and all at the lowest relative cost at any place, anytime. Food costs in 

the United States represent only lU per t*ent of the consumer dollar the lowest 

in history—and the lowest of any nation. 

Lest we become too comfortable with the agricultural picture I have painted — 
though it is accurate — the other side of the agricultural coin reveals a serious 
threat to the Midwestern farmer. 

The story of American agriculture today is a narrnMve of a mlrcle in pro- 
ductive capacity, ut more ana more we are tinding that those who provide the 
agricultural abundance are not rewarded in like proportion. In spite of their 
skilled and dedicated service to us all, the farmer receives less than an eciuitable 
share of the national income. 

This is a serious problem. It is serious to not only the farmers struggling to 
stay in business, but also to the many industries (lei>endent on agriculture. It 
holds grave implications for the nation's economic i^ructure which moves in 
sensitive reaction to the ups and downs of farm income. 

The states we represent compose the great food prcKlucing belt of the nation. 

As governors of the Midwestern states, it is inii)enitive that w * give careful 
attention to the problem of fair income to agriculture. 

Twelve midwest states produce more than 84 per cent of the nation's corn, 
72 per cent of the feed grains, 5tl per cent of the wheat, V)8 per cent of the tlax- 
seecl, 75 i)er cent of the soybeans, 85 per cent of the hogs, 00 iJer c*eiit of the 
red meat, 82 i)er cent of the creamery butter and 13 i^er cent of the cheese. These 
states have more than 83 ver cent of the nation's corn pickers, 70 per cent of 
the combines and 72 i^er cent of the power elevators. These are mere examples 
of our area's predominance in United States agriculture. 

But consider thew* facts : 

1. The parity ratio of prices ^-ecelved by farmers for all commodities, in coui- 
parlsoix with prices they pay, is the loicesi nincv the depth of the dvprvsaion 
flnua of J9SS. On June 15 this year — just last month — the imrity index for prices 
received was 288, and for prices paid, 412, giving the extremely unfavorable 
jjarity ratio of 7i)~~the lowest in 38 ffvarn. 

2. The parity pic.'ture on wheat is even worse. Current prices actually arc lenji 
than half the purity fiyure of $2.1)3. Knnsat; wheat growers have just completed 
harv€»»ting an excellent crop from a relatively small acreage. In spite of the 
serious drought and near crop failures in Texas and Oklahoma, and in spite of 
the^ sharp increase in feeding wheat to livestock, the price is poor. At $1.3l> a 
hu.«ihei. Kansas farmers are ret-eiving .slightly more than the $1.13 received last 
year, yet it is pitifully poor when comparwl with the price of $1.87 in 1950. $2.(M) 
in 1955. $1.70 in 1900, and pitiful when compared with the U.S. parity figure of 
$2.J)3, which reflects cost of production in relation to price. 

In 1900. fanners paid approximately $7,000 for a largp combine. At that time, 
4,000 bushels of wheat would bring enough to pay for the combine. Today, a 19- 
' foot combine costs about $20,000 — nearly three times the cost of 10 years ago — 
and now a farmer needs 15,000 bu.shels of wheat to, pay for that combine. This 
'♦is only one example t)f how farm production costs have risen in relation to 
prices received for a very basic farm commodity. 

I^at fall the announcement of increased wheat acreage allotments occurred 
after winter wheat producers had plantecl a smaller acreage than for the year 
l)efore. The more liberal planting provision of the 1971 government wheat pro- 
gram theroafte^ provided an opportunity for producers of spring wheat to sharply 
increase their plantings this past spring. We are hopeful that decisions on the 
set aside for the 1972 program will be made in ample time to prevent winter 
wheat growers f' om being penalized as they were last year. 

3. Prices for hogs, poultry and eggs in recent months have been most discourag- 
ing. While beef prices have been holding fairly steady, an increase in import 
quotas would be particularly distressing to cattlemen. 

4. Farm mortgage indebtedness has been increasing at an astounding rate. It 
is two and one-half times the amount of 10 years ago, and six times the amount 
of 20 years ago. This has resulted, in part, from higher prices «rv land and from 
higher rates paid for labor, materials and equipment. As agriculture becomes 
more commercialized and as competition becomes more inten.se, credit is needed 
in ever-increasing amounts for successful modern farming. 

5. Interest paid hy farmers on their debts, has tripled in the past 10 years. 
Higher rates, and increased volumes of borrowing have contributed to this 
situation. 
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t». Taxes ou farm proi^erty have nearly doubled In the past 10 years. This has 
cruubiiied with hi^'her costs of land, labor, equipment, interest and other items to 
hel!> H«sh cost of production to a dangerous all-time high. 

7 Farm people migrating to the cities is eroding the vital human resources of 
rural America It is particulurly serious in the loss of outstanding young people 
with background and training for valuable, productive service. This situation 
h accelerated bv some of the current problems facing agriculture. 

8 Agriculture faces complications of the image to consumers and problems in 
Hse'of proiluctive technology. During the past few sessions of Congress, consumer 
nrf)tection and ecology have been magic words. I am pleased to report that Kansas 
has V acted a pesticide use law, whlc^ is designed to outline safety guidelines 
for the necessary use' of chemicals. Also, Kansas, along with 45 other states, 
now conducts a meat and PouU^ inspection program which is at least equal to 
standards set by the federal go\^ument. .... . * u 

The devcloinent of new Uses and new markets for agncultura^l products has* 
not kept pace with technology for producing increased volumes of crops and 

Small farujs are rJM>»tllv disappearing beiause they cannot support present 
liiirh costs of inacliinery. e<iuipuient, and other items necessary for competition 
in modein. Inghly automated agriculture. 

11. Transportation rj^tes are of increasing concern to Midwestern agriculture. 
I am pleaded with a recent action of the Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
izing the Santa Fe Railway to publish reduced local freight rates on wheat and 
tiour sJdpped from Midwestern origins to West Coast destinations. This will 
help wheat farmers and our flour mills, but we have other rate problems in trans- 
porting farm commodities, particularly rates on livestock and meat. In Kansas 
the largest ind\istry is cattle production; the second largest packing red meat. 
With t>0 pen cnt our meat nn)ving to markets outside the .state, transportation 
rates nre extremely important. 

12. A relartvely new cloud of concern hovers over American agriculture in the 
threat from corn leaf blight. I am sure most of the states represented here feel 
this cnm crn. anrl most of us do not yet know the extent of this threat. In Kansas, 
so far this. year, corn leaf blight has been found in 26 of our 10.1 counties, with 
approximately 200.W Oacres known to be aflfected. In some areas, up to 50 per- 
cent of the rtelds are affected. 

Sohiuf? or easing the problems I have mentioned will require serious, con- 
centnitetl effort. The cause merits dedicated attention from this conference. We 
mast jrive leadership and full support toward easing the pressures on the agri- 
cultural industry which is vital to us all. This ten-point agricultural program 
e«>nld heli> relieve the burden v^n the midwestern farmer. 

1. Alost imporrant of all. effeqtive means must be found for halting the ever- 
growing cost-price j^queeze on farmers. The forward progress and development 
/>/ our natihn muxi htcfudf f'qnitahle prices, aud an equiiahle j^harc of the n<ftinnoi 
hteotnr for those efi^fOfjed i;i Cxtfric^flture. 

2. Funds made available for farm progri.ms should be increased. Farm pro- 
grains bavt» been tlcsigned to protect farmers from* sharp declines in farm 
prices. There shfndd be a continuance of programs that will help make it possible 
for farmers to obtain a rea.^^ouable return <>n their Investment and a livable wage 

' for their labor. We must insist that changes in national farm programs be an- 
nouiwed early enrfUgh for farmers to ma*:<e necessary or allowable adjustments. 

3. We must hold the line on imports ol !arm commodities which could depress 
njarkets ff>r the produce of American farmers. 

4. Provision must be made for aupplyii »r low interest rate loans, in adequate 
anu>unts, so farmers can compete in this highly com|>etitive economy. 

n, Th(»re n^mt be genuine tax n torms to relieve the intolerable tax load now 
iinpo.sed upon those w!»o use massive investments in real and personal property 
ro provide food. <-lothing. and shelt^ for all of us. 

6. To halt the migration from rural to urban centers, we must see that federal 
programs give to rural areas the same attention and the same concessions which 
* have been made Vailabke to urban communities. Greoti emphasis must be placed 
on rural medical health, rural housing, rural water a d sewage systems, rural 
ro'ids and rural telephone services. These are all vitt to the health and well- 
being of our farm families and all others in rural ar g, 

s7. We must continue and intensify our c^ncertecf e t rts on wholcsomcness 
and q^wllty of product, safe, attractive packaging. We ? i t continue and inten- 
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Bktj our search for new uses and new markets for agrlcnltaral products, partlc- 
ularly In the area of bitematlonal marlrets* I am enthusiastic about the 
^tentlal of MIATCQ, the . Mid-America Inteniatkmal Agri-Trade Council, 
orfsnlzed, p^romoted tnd directed by the departmentis <^ agriculture of 12 
Mldwectem statl^ It la a progresslTe move in an area vital to agriculture. 

a It is impi»ratiTe that we' give careful attention to transportation rate 
structures and their affect upon farm commodities and the products of agri- 
business In our area. This is an item of most urgent conpideratlon. 

9. Agriculture^ as the . nation's largest and most basic industry, merits recog- 
nition as a departm^t"^^ federal government I view with concern a ny p ro- 
posal to fragment this agency which is so vital to the compile industry of 
nationwide production and distribution of agricultorai commodities. 

10, We must Insist upon accelerated research in areas of crippling plant 
and animal diseases and parasites which rob tha profits from agriculture. In a 
like manner, we must insist upon more research to develop new and expanded . 
uses of farm commodities, especially those which experience distressed markets. 

It Is my sincere hope that the Midwestern Governors' Conference group will 
seriously consider the program I have outlined and that constructive action will 
be taken by thl^ group during our conference here. 

The threatened farmer needs help. And we can play a leading role in bring- 
ing relief to the Iklldwestem farmer. 

To do less would be to shirk our responsibilltleB as governors of the natlen's 
breadbasket 

Depabtment or AosioniiTuaE, 

OnTQjB or ASSIBTAIVT SCCBETAUT, 

Wa9Mnffta% June 11, 1971. 

Hon. HtTBEBT H. HuuPHurr, 
U.S. Senate, 

DEAa Sehatob Humpbakt : This is in response to your letter of May 17 re- 
questing information cpucerning the role of BBIA and its borrowers in assisting 
with business development in rural America. 

The significance of the rural electric and telephone programs of REA to the 
social 'and economic development of rural areas is well known. The availa- 
bility of these services not only^ improves living conditions but also makes 
possible the establishment and expansion of businesses and industries. Helping 
to improve the ''business climate" of rural areas by helping to proride good 
electric and telephone service is a major component of RBIA's efforts in rural 
developnient In addition BJBA recognizes its responsibilities for assisting its 
borrowers with their efforts to contribute to the total growth and development 
of the areas they serve. More than 1900 RBA financed electric and telephone sys- 
tems serve in 89 percent of the nation's counties. 

The enclosed BEA BuUetin 9-1 and Stoff Instruction 9-1 contain REA's poUcy 
and guidelines with respect to develog&ent matters. As Indicated jn Bulletin 
9-1, REA's assistance takes the form of providing informatioh and technical as- 
sistance. We recommend that borrowers not serve as a source of credit to com- 
mercial, industrial or other enterprises. The limited loan funds available are 
needed for financing eiectric service, and RfeA has no explicit authority to fi-^ 
nance Industrial development and community fadlitiee other than electric and^ 
telephone. 

However, we do encourage and assist them in helping to locate needed in- 
vestment capital. Many borrowers have been successful Ip bringing to their areas 
the business financing available from SBA, EDA and the private sector. The rec- 
ord indicates that REA borrowers are making significant contributions to busi- 
ness development in rural areas without serving as a source of credit, other than 
for electric and telephone service. 

We are enclosing a list of the loans made under Section 5 of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act to finance electrical equipment for commercial and industrial en- 
terprises from September 1961 to January 1969. Twenty-seven borrowers re- 
ceived such finanong. Four of these loans represent serious financ i al problems 
for the borrowers involved. 

On March 13, 1969, we revised the Section 6 Itoan policy to exdude loans to 
commercial and industrial enterprises. In keeping with the original Intent of 
Section 5, we continue to make available financial assistance to rural families 
for electrical appliances and equipment where this Is needed. 

«»-682— 71-~pt 2 21 
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Altlumgb i% U gmfuraUj rccogolsed tliat « need ei;t9ti tor more bnslneftB capital . 
la ragfiX mrtu, we ^oettlon tiUe meilta of turtng tii^t HXA profnun tor thli por- 
poM p|irti<;iilar)7 amce Ffdml «i^ctea already azliit'toi^ thU purpose. In mnO, 
aneaa.. (or .aiJtmpLe, we havf^ fdimd the 502 progri^n ot tljie SmaU ^psiowi Ad- 
mlnliKcatlaii adapta well to thex^eda of rpral arcM a^ la moat li|»lpfbL 
^ ys^% mUeft tbe role of , ABA and ita borrowei^ abooltt effk^t&ine to be that of 
awnrtaif good dectrlc and tdeplione aerrice and at tlip^atme ttine prorlde In- 
fonnatlon and tecbnlcfil aaslatance needed for bnalneea derelopment, honstof, 
watarandaef^er.etivtotl^eareaathfjrperTe* 

-We ancloainf tti? malty of a recent rarr^ of B8A borro'wera atod aef- 
eral ifwscf^ storlea which iiYe aome indicatlQn of the profreas belnf made, to iah 
pro^e the economic baae of their parrioe areaa* ' 
Sincerely, 

T. K. COWDEW^ 

■ ; . „ Att$i9taiU reeretary. , 

(Theenctosnrefl.fM^aa^aUofra;) . 



United SxATsa I^^AKsunisri^ JkOMiqms^ |Mo9WF|cation 
BuaJKorir: coMMuifiTT dkvslofmbnt 

/. Pitrpote . 

The purpose of thin btiUeHn ia to eistebllsh gnldellnes for Rural Electrification 
Admlnlfittatlon partkiipatlon wftb borrowers and their associations In comn^mlty 
development actlvltieaL * 

IL Policy 

' A. REA's empba^s on commnnlty dev^lopm^t actltltles' recognlE^s responil- 
blllty for assisting borrower!^ to Imprttte 16ci^ economic condition? In promoting 
loan security and in furtherance of the objectives of the rklral lelectrlflcatlbn and 
telephone ^grams. „ ^ * , 

Community development activities 1^4^ bo];)b#i3nb>»ul|d[fi^ operating 
Btr^gth. Improved economic cOndltlo& iT^suIt 1& iQiote^stable a|id inroeperous 
»ien«It lH)ryoweri? tliroufh i^iWate^^ 
B. WSA win assist borroMrer^ and U&eit: yssocdatlbns Ih, qrganialng available 
"ff'^S?^?.*? ^^"y P^ojf?^^^^ prinmote q&ditidnal'prpje<^6 which wUl 
co|^tribnte to the growth aM str^m|pth^iu^ etect^c and tele&^e iiystema. 
RAA wiU g^Djjult. draw upon, and co^wwRiTiNtfttf otl»*r interested agendea, local, 
State and SM^al in promoting conmfiui^ 4^;vel0pmentactlyitl^s; 

The Initiative, leadership and Interest of bbrrowera wiU largaly influence the 
elfcent Of REA activities and assii^nce. ^ i4i« 

^:J*^ recommends that, to the extent legally permlsalble and flnandally 
practicable borrowers participate actively in community development work. 
Borrowers are in a position to make uMniqr contrlbutlcm to the growth and de- 
velopment of the rurtl areas they ierve. Fc(r example, they can ; 

I. Exert leadmhlD In e9tiibVshini^ and aupportlng an active local devel- 
opment organisation lo make surveyiMnvei^tory resources, determlna oppor- 
tunities for improvement, a^id establish a comprehensive economic develop- 
mnytprogram for .the area. 

jjr>«j8t in the^tabltthment of local development, corporatlwia which can 
irS^!? fliiw» new or expanded rural enterprises. 

ni;«iS?MlJ'*'^K5521^^ enterprises In . matters siich as location, 

organization, finandniK construction and operatioo^ 
4^I^dpate with local groups concerned with, the fumUhing or im- 

proremeht of Aeedi»d cdmmuiilty ^cmtles. *M«i«auig or im 

M^H^SS^^llJl^^- ^?!?^*2?^^ acttvltles with Statewide and other asso- 
d5!re?^5ih^^ Wfctlcabte, and with the State eSnoml^ 

- iidi^S^/?2J,»5^W^^^ development actMtles. 

ffea aa t he trtrinftif or retra Wlnjr of unemployed or underemployed peoite. 

^ «*pl.c«i MA Bortetrtit BiKtl iJ^ted ^np^ K Idatt aa« 800^ daUd Septwnher li. t^n. 
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D. RE A recommendu that its borrowers not serve as a source of credit to 
commercial, industrial or other entetprises. This should not, however, preclude 
borrowers from making nominal expenditures to carry out community develop- 
ment prograiA^ including participation in the financial support of local develop- 
ment corporations and other types of community development organizations. 
Before taking "such action, borrowers should determine that their proposed 
expenditures would be consistent with their bylaws and are otherwise legally 
permissible. 

///. Ohtaininff REA Ai^tance ' 

Specialized assistance is available to borrowers and their associations in com- 
munity development activities, including promotion, stimulation, organization^ 
financing, construction, and operation of rural enterp<ri)ies. Borrowers may 
request assistance of REA personnel or may submit questions or requests con- 
cerning any aspect of community development to the respective Area Directors. 

David'A. Hamil, AdminUtrator. 

United States DEfAUTMENT of Agricultuhp — Rural Electbification 

a dm i nistbation 

Jasuabt 6, 1970.* 

Staff Instruction 0-1 (Klectbic) — Staff Instufction S0&-1 (Telephone) 

j3 subject: ooiLuunxTT development 
/. Purpose *^ . 

To establish responsibilities and provide general guidelines for assisting bor- 
rowers in their community development efforts. RfiLA policy and recommendations 
to borrowers with respect to community development are contained in REA 
bulletin 9-1 (BUectric) : 30^1 (Telephone). 

//. Oeneral 

A. As well established local organizations in rujral communities, REA bor- 
rowers are in a position to make significant contributions to the growth and 
development of the areas they serve. Since the operating strength of the borrower 
is dependent upon the economic condition of its service area, it is essential that 
REA help identify and encourage participation in those activities that will con- 
tribute to the improvement of the environment in which it must do business. 
( Refer to Bulletin 9-1 : 309-1 for examples of the types of activities which should 
be encouraged and supported when appropriate,) 

B. In assisting borrowers, it should be recognized that the specific ways in 
which they can participate in community development will vary from area to 
area due to differences in history, circumstances, traditions and the customary 
ways of doing things through local group action. To the maximum extent feas- 
ible, the details of the development process should be left to local determination. 

C. REA recommends that its borrowers not serve as a sonroe of credit or 
investor in commercial, industrial or other enterprises. This should not, however, 
preclude nominal financial participation with others in loial development cor- 
porations and other types of community development organizations. 

D. REA can best support the efforts of Its borrowers b.v providing the specilixed 
assistance as needed to prepare community development programs as well as 
assist with specific projects. Priority should be given to request from existing 
and potentially delinquent borrowers. 

///. Re4ponsibiUti€$ for community development activitie$ 

A. Co munitp Dvelopment Staff — ^This staff is responsible for: 

.1. Developing program materials for borrower use and guidelines for 
area personnel. 

2. Coordinating RE.\*s community development activities with those of 
USDA and other Federal agencies, as appropriate. 

3. Providing or arranging for specialized field assistance to borrowers 
and their associations on specific projects as may be determined Jointly 
by the Community Development Coordinator and the appropriate Area 
Director: 



inRies, R£ 



•RepUets Staff Iniitractlons R00~1 dated Jnlf 17. 19«9 : 800-2 dnted Feb. 12, 1965: 
and ReTised Staff InstnicHon 20-7, Part 4:821-1 dated July 17. 1061 with respect to 
Community Development activities. 
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4. liootdinuting with electric and telephone area offices and the Bor- 
'rowfei^K^ Financial Management Dfvision in the selection of Held personnel 
to represent RKA on USD A State Rural Development Committees. 

5. Keeping the area offices advised of Federal, State and private programs 
applicable to community development. 

6. Representing RE A on interagency and intra -agency committees when 
appropriate. 

7. Assisting Information Services Division in developing brochures and 
other materials designed to stimulate borrower participation in community 
development 

B. Area Oi^tcet-^AU line functions shall be the responsibiUty of the area 
offices. The area office shall be responsible for : 

1. Encouraging borrowers to participate actively with other local and state 
organizations engaged in community development activities. 
<^ 2. Providing borrowers on a continuing basis with informational material 
applicable to eommianity development 

3. Assisting borrowers on an individual basis in formulating and imple- 
menting systematic approftches to effective community development work. 

4. Providing or arranging for specialized field assistance on specific devel- 
opment projects when appropriate. 

5. Providing the Community Development Staff with copies of field reports 
and correspondence to serre as background material in developing efrectlre 
programs. ^ 

6. Assisting area office field personnel to USDA field committees as 
directed. Such assignments should be coordinated with the Community 
Development Staff. . 

7. Keeping abreast t>f borrowers* community development activities and 
preparing reports thereon as may be required. 

8. Assuring that the community development function is included in any 
overall m^agement improvement plan that RE3A might suggest to a par- 
ticular b<toov;er. 



Deputy Admini9irator. 



KAD SEC. 5 LeANS APPROVED SINCE SEPTEMBER 1961 (NET) 



REA borrower 



Approvtd 



Amount Consumtr 



North DaKota 17 MeH«nry|Vtrtndryt Eltctrtcl Sapt 1. 1961 
Cooparativa, Inc. Valva, N. Dak. 



Minnasota 97 Rosaau; Rosuu Eiactric Co- Oct 9,1961 

oparailva, Inc., Rosaau. Minn. 

Illinois 44 Carroll: Jo-Carroll Eiactric Co- Dac 22,1961 

oparativa, Inc., Ellzabath, III. ^ 

Idaho 4 Bonnar: Northarn Ulhts, Inc., Fab. 21,1962 

SandDolnt. Idaho. • . , 

North Carolina 36 Randolph: Randolph Elac- Juna 6,1962 

trie MambanhiP Corp., Ashaboro, N.C. 

Idaho n Kootanal: Kootanai Eiactric Co- Juna 22,1962 

oparativa. Inc., Cotur d'Alana, Idaho. 

Wisconsin 40 Barron : Barron County ElactKc Auf. 29, 1962 

Cooparatlva. Barron, Wis. ^ 

Gaoqira 13 Jackaon:JKl(son Eiactric Mambar- Sept 29.1962 

ahip Corp., Jaflanon, 

Idaho 1 1 Kootanai : Kootanai Eiactric Coopara- do. ...... . 

tiva. Inc., Coaar d'Alana, Idaho. 
Indiau 19 Harri^n: Harriaon County Rural Oct 12, 1962 

Eiactric Mambarship Corp., Corydon, Ind. 
Minnaaota 39 Chippewa: MinnasotaVallay Co- Dac. 3.1962 

oparatlva Unit & power Aisodation 

IMontevldao. Minn. . _ 

Oklahoma 6 Caddo: Caddo Eiactric Coopai^ Apr. U. 1963^ 

tivf, Bincar, Okie. 
Oklahoma » Hufhas: Canadian Valley May 7,1963 

Electric Cooperative, Irw., Seminole, Okie. 

North Dakota 35 Borlaigh, Capital Electric Co- June 12, 1963 
operative, Inc^ Bismarck, N. Dak. 



$25,000 Thompson Construction. Inc., Valve, N. 

Dak. (leneral construction— cravel 
crushing and washinc equipment). 
(Marvin Lumber & Cedar Co., Warroad, 
Minn, (rehabilitation of mllhwork 
operations). 

210, 000 S. P. Lipoma & Asaociates, Inc. Kennedy, 

Mion. (pototato processing). 
22,068 Chesnut Hills Resort, Inc., Hanover, III 
(snowmaking aquipment motors, out' 
door lights). 

154.000 Durable Wood Products, Trout Creek, 

Mont (lumber mill). 
18. 781 Eureka Mills, Inc., Carthage, N.C.(knitUng 
mill). 

35. 500 Empire Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 

(lumber business). 
90.981 Falcon Drill Co., Inc., Cumberland, Wis. 

(precision drills). 
135.558 Southeastern Freezer Corp., Gainesville. 

Ga.. (commercial freezer and storage 
fKiliM. 

75.000 Benewah Lumber Cooperative, Inc., 
Plummer; Idaho (lumber cooperative). 
187,250 Indiana Class Sand Corp.i Corydon, Ind. 

(gtasa sand and silica nour production). 

23,500 Chandler Industries, Inc., Boyd, Minn, 
(machine shop). 

60,000 Sequoyah Mills, Inc. Anadarko, Okla. 

(carpit manufacturing). 
21,000 Wetumka Farm-Ranch Group, Inc., 
Wetumka, Okie, (coooerative custom 
feed mill and general farm aupplies). 
125, 000 Northtend Packing Co., Biamarck, It Dtk. 
(m^a^ting plantli 
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RAD SEC. 5 LOANS APPROVED SINCE SEPTEMBER 1961 (NH) 



REA borrower 



Approved 



Amount Consumor 



ftnftsytvanta 20 Blatr: Vailoy Rural Electric Aug. 13,1963 

Coopf'rativt. Inc., Huntinfoon, Pa. 

Alaska tChu|adi:Chuttch Electric Associa- Apr. 23,1964 

tion, Inc., Anchoraie, Alaska. 

South Dakota 41 Todd: Chenv^Todd Electric June 30, 1964 

Cooperative, Inc., Mission, S. Dak. 

Idaho U Kootenai: Kootenai Electric Cooper- Nov. 14. 1964 

ative, lnc,'CMur d'Alene. idaha 

Indiana 99 Spencer, Southern Indiam Rural May 17,1964 

Electric Cooparative, Inc., Tell City, Ind. 

Kansas7Jewell:TheJewell-Mitchel1Cooper* Apr. 15,1966 

ative Electric Co., Inc., Mankato, Kans. 

Alaska I Chutach: Chupch Electric Associa* June 30, 1966 

tion, Inc., Aochoraje, Alaska. 
South Carolina 3f Calhoun: Tri-Coonty Oct 28,1966 

Electric Cooperative, Inc., St Matthews, 

S.C. 

North' Dakota 25 Morton: Mor-Gran^Sou Oct. 5,1967 

Electric Cooperative, Inc., Rasher, N. Dak. 
Alaska 2 Matanuska: Matanuska Electric Jan. 15,1968 

Association. Inc., Palmer, Alaska. 
Oklahoma 29 Hughes: Canadian Vetley Elec- Dec. 5, 1968 

trie Cooparatfive, Inc., Seminole, Okla. 

Nebraska 77 Nbrris: Norris Public Power Jan. 16, 1969 
Oittncif Beatrice, Nebr.» 

Net (26 loans, 27 consumer loans) 



110,000 Blue Knob Development Corp., Aitoona 

Pa. (ski resort). 
331,729 Matanuska Maid, Inc., Palmer, Alaska 

(cooperative dairy). 
29.£u2 Sioux Dairy Cooperative, Inc, Mission, 

S. Oak. (cooperative cheese processini). 
20, 000 Empire lumber Co., Cotur d'Alene, Idaho, 

(lumber businessX 
280,000 Storrs Wood Products, Inc, Evanston, 

Ind. (manufacture of fiberboaM). 
325, 000 Mankfto Commarcial Development Asso- 
ciation. Inc, Mankato, Kans. (facility 

for meet packini plant). 
145,000' Carr's Food* Center, Inc. Anchorage, 

Alaska (food market). 
300,000 Tri-County Development Co., Congaree, 

S.C. (steel joist manofacturing plant). 

c 

125,000 Conrad PublishiflfCo., Mandan, N. Dak. 

(commercial printing plant). 
40,000 Milkini Services, Inc, Palmer, Alaska 

(central milking fKility). 
300,000 United Clay Pipe Co.. Seminole. Okla. 

(manufactire of vitrified tlay sewer 

ne and other clay products). 
I Oevetoprpent Corp., Odeli, Nebr. 
(manufacture of thermaplastic prod- 
ucts). 

3,283,576 



I These funds actually loaned in October 1958 but were used for RAO loan in 1962. 

Note: Since September 1961, REA has approved a total of 32 commercial and industrial loans involving $3,569,000 
R£A loan funds. 5 of these consumer loans have been rescindtd in fuU and the unused portions of 7 additional loans h?ve 
been rescinded, lea vihg 27 active consumer loan; involving $3,283,576 in REA loan funds. 

Community Development Survey 

For the calendar year 1970, 942 electric and telephone borrowers reported 
their community development activities. The following data was tabulated from 
information provided by the survey : 

Total completed projects assisted 765 

ypes of projects : 

Agriculture 63 

Forestry < ^ 

Recreation 116 

CfommuiUty faciUties 227 

Other (nianufacturing and service) 315 

38, 5T0 

Jobs : 

Direct , 23.809 

Indirect 14,761 

In addition to planning and proridlng electric or telephone service to 698 of tlie 
above projects, BEA borrowers provided the foh-^wlng types of assistance : 

Prtqueney 

Arrange financing }^ 

Securing or providing developonent assistance : ^ — 

Securing or providing ntferketing or management assistance 69 

Securing or providing plant design or other technical assistance ; 232 

Assist in providing industrial sites 61 

Providing office and meeting space, typing, clerical or other aseistance— 20S 

When asked if they were active in community development organizations, 466 
borrowers indicate<l that directors, management or employees were active In a 
total of 712 such organizations. 

Obviously this report does not reflect all the ussistanoe given by our borrowors 
during the year, as 888 did not respond to the survey. 
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since mid-1961« surveys indicate that more than 4,865 commercial, industrial 
and community facilities projects have been assisted by RE A borrowers. The 
direct jobs created in these undertakings haVe risen to an estimated 210,000. 
About 134,000 indirect jobs in related industries have followed, bringing total 
jobs created to over 344,000. 

Success Btorieis 
the four winds courttry, texas 

A program which might serve as a model for any rural development group 
has been organized in the counties of Childress, Cottle, Foard -and Hardeman, 
the Four Winds area of North Texas. * 

Their problems were mtiltlple. Some communities, Foard City, Margaret and 
Childreiis, for example, had xlecayed into ghosi towns, with abandoned houses, 
boarded up stores, and nearby deserted farms. Reinainlhg farms were larger, 
widely separated, mechanized, swallowing up .smaller places, displacing families. 
Outmigration Increased steadily since 1950. Ninety percent of area high school 
graduates moved a way to find jobs in urban Q^eas. 

Local leaders took steps to remedy the situation.^They formed the Four Winds 
Industriul Foundation with these aims: help develop and finance area businesses 
and industries; speed cooperation between public and private agencies; and 
involve the wholehearted commitment of area people at all levels. Th^ Founda- 

• tioh has been outstandingly successful in achieving these g9als. Also formed 
was a Resources, Conservation & -Development Project. The Foundation made 

* use of OEO '^Job Core Training Programs". They .applied ^or SmftH Business 
Administration loans. They worked with the Red River Water Authority, and 
with the Farmers Home Administration for housing and water and sewer facility 
development. A HOD grant will be used for area redevelopment. The develop- 
ment group cooperated with the Nortex Regional Commission and with Texas 
State Parks & Wildlife Dept. to develop a State Park adjacent to a new water 
reservoir which is a joint project with the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

Plans of the Four Winds Industrial Dev^opment Foundation include expan- 
sion of existing industry; obtaining new industry; reviewing land use; seeking 
Industrial water supply ; 'surveying area recreational land and water possi- 
bilities; establishing financing sources, public and private; developing a re-, 
gional information and marketing service system ; improving community facili- 
ties and services, expanding water and sewer systems; improving and expand- 
ing vocational training; providing facilities for higher education; improving 
' transportation facilities ; developing a housing program for repair and 
construction. 

Results of this Foundation activity have steadily accrued : A large mobile 
home mantifacturing plant has opened a factory near Childress. The company 
' employs 100 or more semi-skilled and skilled workers, guaranteeing 100 area 
families stable emplosrment A tannery is considering the area for a plant site. 
The Thirsty Water System Is in Operation. The Readi-Rain Water System and 
the North Wichita River Water Association loan applications have been ap- 
proved by FHA« and the'systems are awaiting appropriations. The Foundation 
has prepared a brocbnre listing resources of the area — people, land, water, agrl* 
cultural, industrial, public facilities, recreational — and other pertinent data. 
Labor and health surreys have been made for the four^ counties. The Founda- 
tion has had the full cooperation of the Texas IndustrlarCommission in contact- 
ing, informing, and attracting Industry. 

The Gate City Electric Cooperatire, Childress, has taken a leadix g role in 
this community development program. Manager R. A. Yarbrongh Is InTOlvect 
with the community development programs as Executive Director of the Four 
Winds Industrial Development Foundation. He is the field coordinator for the 
Nortex Regional Planning Commission and a member of the Reclamation, Con> 
servation & Development Boai^d. O. T. Holmes, President of the co-op Board of 
Directors, is working In soil conservation with the R, C & D Board and Is active 
in the development of rural water systems. Others of the Gate City Electric 
Cooperative involved in area community development projects are B. L. Smith, 
Board Secretary-Treasurer, and Mrs. Doris Crain of the co-op staff. 
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Waabington-IeTel coordlnatliiff ot the Four Winds program was performed 
by the Bural Development Staff of RE2A. They not only tied In the various re- 
sources of the USDA, but attracted oon-USDA programs. Technical assistance 
is provided on the spot hy USDA fleli personnel in the project areas. 

THE SALT RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, KENTUCKY 

In a report dated March 12, 1970, manager J. S. Broaddus of the Salt River 
Rural Electric Cooperative Corporation, Bardstown Kentucky, outlined a story 
of area growth and developmeni. 

Bardstown, county seat of Nelson County, Is the "Bourbon Capital of the 
World.** There was employment, but It was seasonal and linked ta an unstable 
economy. 

Area leaders through the Bardstown Chamber of Commerce, formed an In* 
dusjtrlal Development Corporation. Mr. Broaddus and his staff at Salt River 
RECC took active leadership roles In the establishment and activities of this 
committee. Using funds solicited from businessmen, the IDC optioned a 47-acre 
tract of land along the railroad. City government provided water and sewer 
mains to the property. 

The first success was In securing a $5 million plastic building materials plant, 
employing 125 men, and covering an area of 65,000 feet. A second tract of 116 
acres was immediately optioned. A $7.7 million paper products company mored 
In. The building alone covers 12 acres ; the plant employs 300 local people. The 
paper mill is located In the Salt River RB3CC service area ; a 10,000 kv substation 
was built to serve It. 

Other local improvements have, followed: an airport, water district, recreation 
projects, hospital expansion, a new vocational school and a consolidated high 
school. The Salt River RBCC headquarters building Is used for Industrial De- 
Telopment planning sessions, and the cooperative staff remains active In all 
phases of community development. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT, EASTERN TENNESSEE 

A Tennessee electric cooperative Is setting records In effective rural com- 
munity development work. 

Led hy Manager William D. Towers, the entire staff of the Holston Electric 
Cooperative, RogersvUle, participates in a two-county development program, in 
Hawkins and Hamblen Counties. 
. Hea^ Industry has been^attracted Into the two counties through efforts of an 
Industrial Development Commission. America n-Salnt Cobain built a $50 million 
plate glass plant, employing 300 people ; Holliston Mills, a manufacturer of book- 
binding, materials, employs 150 workers. Fifteen hundred people are employed 
In the $20 million addition to a fabric manufacturing pUnt. Most recently a 
14 million hosiery mill was constructed. CovtfHng 175,000 square feet, the fac- 
tory employs 400 p«ople initially and will need 2,000 workers within two years. 

•fhls was once a predominantly agricultural region, with an outmlgration that • 
was stifling area progress' and destrojtog Its economy. Today, the Chamber of 
Commerce at RogersvUle Is urging people tQ move into the community to fill the 
lobs that are opening. X^ocal residents are proud of a new county hospital and 
nursing home, a new airport and a new water system^ ^ 

.These community Improvem^ts^and new businesses are results of local Inltia- 
tlVe, with leadership provided bv the local rural electric cooperative. Efforts to 
expand the e^nomy In the region continue with new development projects in 
the works, according to Mr. Towers. 

* BLUE BIDOS AREA, NORTH GARC^NA 

The Blue Ridge Electric Membership Corporation of Lenoir, North Carolina^ 
provides an example of "area improvement'* on a huge scale. Located In North-' 
western North Carolina at the foot of the Appalachian foothills, this co-op's 
lines extend service over a five-county area once judged one of the worst poverty 
pockets in the Nation. 

In an area development program which began in the mid-fifties, the region 
has emerged more progressive and economically stable. 
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Some tangible results of this program, which actually began with cleaning 
up streets, painting houses and repairing mailboxes, and developed into an 11- 
county regional project, include : 

The heavy migration of the 50's has been checked and reversed. 
Each of the 5 counties served by Blue Ridge EMC has made sizable popu- 
latipn gains. ^' 
In 1968, overall employment was 35 percent greater than in 1962. 
Almost 9,000 jobs have been created in the flve-county area. 
Annual wages rose $40 million in five years. 

Agricultural revenue increased 450 percent in a decade, from $15 million 
to $66 million. 

More than 5,000 new homes have been built in the past four years. 
Ten of the area's 16 high schools have been constructed since 1960, along 
with a technical institute and a community college. 
The local tax base has more than doubled. 

Recreation is now a major industry throughout the area. In one county, 
more than 500 people are full time recreation activity employees. 

More than 40 new motels and hotels have been built ; hundreds of campsites, 
eight golf courses, four ski resorts, and a restored narrow-gauge trainline open 
the region to tourism. 

Watauga County — which in 1960 was rated as one of the nation's poorest — 
has tripled employment. Its population has gained Il.2 percent since 1960. 

Dairying has become a leading Blue Ridge industry. Kraft Cheese buys all 
C-grade milk, and there are go6d markets for all grade A products. 

Sprague Electric Manufacturing in Ashe County, eight miles from West Jef> 
person, hired 1200 people ; 85 percent of workers are natives of Ashe^^unty. 

Hound Deers Lodge, a go)f and ski resort at Boone, is very successful Homes 
being built in this vicinity range in prtce from $25,000 to $400,000. 

Caldwell Technical Institute in Caldwell County offers work-force training for 
prospective industries. The Institute will train people for any industry coming 
into the area. Training is developed to fit the industry. The school now has 
about 350 pupils per year. 

Blue Ridge EMC provided much of the leadership, technical assistance, man- 
power and facilities to get the flve-county area started toward recovery. Co-op 
personnel, directed by General Manager Cecil E. Viverette, ini^ated, and led in 
forming the Northwest North Carolina Development Association, and developed 
projects to stimulate community pride and local initiative. ^ 

Ovet half of Blue Ridge's 135 employees are actively involved in some phase 
of community improvement — educational, instructional, recreational, fatemal 
or Migious. 

A continuous program of locating plant sites, collecting data, and making 
surveys,* is an activity of a Committee on Rural Oriented Industries, formed by 
Blue Ridge EMC. The Co-op began teaching a course in electricity in ar^ high 
schools. By instituting a mass purchasing plan for electrical appliances and 
equipment, the co-op saved its consumers $24,000 last year. 

' As a result of this activity. Blue Ridge EMC area growth in sales Is 19 
percent, compared to national REA borrower average of 6.1 percent. Residential 
power sales grow at the rate of 21 percent per year. The Co-op plans a Dial-A- 
Message Service for its area. They are opening training schools for l)Hdes, 
contractors, architects, and Kankers. 

On a widening plane, this community upgrading opens new markets daily 
for 'equipment and services, creates new and related Job and career oppor- 
tuilities, and helps relieve congestion in urban areas as more and more people 
move into the Blue Ridge Region. 

WAKBEN BCftAL ELECTRIC, BOWUWO OEEEN, 1:ENTUCKT 

A development program which grew out of necessity has brought million 
dollar industry, population explosion, and economic stability to a formerly de- 
pressed rural region of Kentucky. 

Water was the major problem. There was one chance in ten that a well driller 
could hit good water. When water was foimd, more than 85^ percent of it was 
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polluted or contaminated ./The destrtiction by fire f^i. the Auburn, Kentucky, 
fUTiuture factory, fumlsheff a tragic example of the necessity for a central water 
.system. The main payroll the area was destroyed. Twenty-eight skilled workers 
were unemployed. Merchi^ts were affected by loss of the payroll. Unemployment 
in Aivbnrn jumped elghfrt^rcent 

Cluirle.s AI. Stewart, manager of the Warren Rural Electric Cooperative Corp- 
oration, Bowling Green, headed an area redevelopment group which could find 
tlnancing. and help bring in a central water main. REA's Rural Development 
staff gave technical advice and found iinancing for a water system. The furniture 
plant was reconstructed. Today, water Is no logger a-problem. The water district 
is sponsored and managed by the Warren RECC. 

'The furniture company has eipanded. A sewer extension was provided. An 
industrial i»ark has been built Chrysler Corporation has taken plant space for 
building all types of commercial air conditioning, Anac^^nda American Brass 
Company has moved into the park, Firestone, now employing about tiOO people, 
was first to take advantage of the community upgrading by locating in the ai*ea. 
Mr. Stow irt reports that they have reversed the tide of outmigratiou, and are 
now importing tliose who went away seeking work. Area growth is « table and 
steady, ^ 

RtTiAi. Elfxtric Co-ors l>ivEBSirT IN Attempt To Keep More Customers 

L -'"'N ON THE FaBM 

(By James C. fanner) 

LaFatette, I^a. — An aggressive new busin<ifss Is beginning to surface in small- 
town America. It is called a rural electric cooperative. 

By name at least, the nonj>rofit consumer-owned co-ops known as rural electrics 
are old-timers. Farmers started Uiem \xi the 1930s with 2% loans from the Rural 
Electrification Administration. They drove the kerosene lamp from the country- 
side, only to find that more than bright lights were needed to keep j>eopIe down 
on the farm. 

But now the rural electrics are m&king a comeback — by shedding the farmer 
image and by l>ecoming activists in their communities. 

This new approach by the rural electrics has made a homeowner out of Rodney 
Savoy. The 28-year-old tnickdrlver from nearby Scott, La., had given up on getting 
a home loan until he attended one of the meetings on housing being held in this 
area by Soujihwest Louisiana Electric Membership Corp., or Slemco, of Lafayette. 
The co-op steered him to the Farmers Home Administration for financing and 
told him how t(y apply. Mr. Savoy now !s building a three-bedroom brick house. 

ThankR also to Slemco's efforts, a new school for mentally retarded children is 
being built in the little town of Iota. At the town's request, Slemco helped Iota 
ruake a pitch in the Louisiana legislature for the school. 

BOOSTS PLANTS, HANDLES HIRING 

Th^^ Lnfayotto co-'^p gets considerable credit, too, for a yarn products plant 
undf^r coustnirtion a^ Martinvllle. Tlie plant will provide 1.000 jobs for the nrea. 
reiK>rts V. J. Gajan. general manager of Slemco. He 'should know. After helping 
St. Martiu-ille got the new industry, he sent Slemco staffers to the town to screen 
job applimnts for the plant. 

Around the oil fields, rice paddies and crayfish and catfish farms of Cajunland — 
this French-speaking part of south Louisiana — Slemco Is considered somewhat 
of a swinger. Its annual meeting of consumer-members draws more than 10,000 
and b? considered one of the biggest fetes of the yeav in Lafayette. 

Slemco isn't a typical co-op. With 38.000 consumer members, it is one of the 
largest, \t not the biggest In the nation. But its change In emphasis to community 
development is being shared Increasingly by the other riiral electrics. 

The co-ops are sponsoring and promoting, and In some cases building, new 
houses, schools, parks, golf-courses, swimming pools, hospitals, resorts and 
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factories in the rural areas. Sftmplings of scores of the nation's 1,000 rural 
electrics indicate that at least three out of every 10 are involved in such non- 
IK>wer projects in the regions thes^serve, and the trend appears to be snowballing. 

"We'Te got to malce the rural areas more palatable to stop the migration to the 
cities," says W. V. Thomas, general manager of the Wisconsin state association 
of rural electrics. 

Growing evidence suggests the migration already has stepped and perhaps 
reversed. With new highways and the clean air of the countryside beckoning, 
more urban! tes are moving to smaller towns and commuting to jobs in the cities. 
Mr: ay others are building weekend and vacation homes in the rural areas. "Every- 
k>ody wants his five acres in the country," says a Texas co-op official. 

Obviously, the rural electries are beginning to benefit Nationally, these co-ops 
have 6.5 million meters linlied to their lines and are expected to add at least 
150,000 more this year. More than half of the 20 million to 26 million people pro- 
vided power by the co-ops, based on four persons per meter, already are "non- 
farm" (electricity users who may live on the farm but don't make their living 
there), and seven out of eight new customers of the co-ops fall in this category. 

The metamorphosis in membership rolls is reflected in part by the changing 
attitudes of the co-ops, "To say we took the lantern off the farm means nothing 
to most of our members no v," says Ronald J. Knouse, manager of member and 
community services fdr Blue Ridge Electric Membership Corp., Lenoir, N.C. He 
notes that only 10% of Blue Ridge's customers derive most of their income from 
farming today, versus 90% 26 years ago.* 

Even so, the so-called investor-owned and municipal power companies are 
continuing to cut into the territories of the co-ops, leaving many of them only 
with still-sparsely settled regions! And many of the residents of these regions are 
among the nation's poorest. 



An estimated 14 million impoverished Americans live in the rural area& Some 
50% of all rural housing is said to be substandard, compared with an estimated 
14% in urban America. One South Carolina co-op surveyed just one of its counties 
and found that 40% of the 7,000 houses had no toilet fticilities. 

Armed with such evidence, South Carolina's rural electrics are launching 
Stand Tall" programs throughout the state to develop jobs and job training 
and to provide housing, water and sewer systems, schools and recreation for 
the rural poor. "These are the people who would go on to the slums of the cities 
if not helped and become dope addicts," says a spokesman for the state's electric 
cooperatives. 

The co-ops have their own interests at heart, of course, J, XT. Gajan II, director 
of power ^les for Slemco, notes that the co-ops can increase their electricity 
loads by iAjHP^nff the lot of fheir customers. "We're not really looking at it 
moneywisef-it's hell to be poor— but if we can move someOne from a |2 a month 
house to a $|^a month (electric bill ) we're helped too," he sa^s. 

Whatever the motive, the rural electrics apear to be 4ini(iuely equipped to 
b<»conie catalysts for a turnaround in ruml America. "The co-ops, usually the ^ 
largest single business organizations in their communities, have a corporate 
citizen interest in this whole matter," says Robert D. Partridge, general manager 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. "Many millions of future 
Americans," he adds, "are going to have jobs and live in what are now rural 
areas. The cities can't absorb them, and the co-ops need these additional con- 
sumers to offset their loss of farm consumers." 



Other observers agree. "It's the greatest development idea beyond the city 
limits," says David A. Hamil, administrator of the Rural Electriflcation Admin- 
istration, which still provides flnancing of around JJ345 million n year to the 
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co-ops but only for power purposes? And Congressman Wright Patman of Texas 
told the co-ops at fhelr recent Dallas conventlcn: ' Slowly we are making head- 
way in this area, but the rural electric cooperatives must still provide the 
nucleus of any new efforts to revitalize rural communities." 

If anybody's unhappy about the co-ops' ex^mnded activities, in fact. It's 
mainly the investor-owned utilities who don't get the benefit of low -cost govern- 
ment loans for their i>ower facilities. Utility executives frrumble that if they 
were able to get 2% loans, they, too would have moi^ profits left over for com- 
munity development activities. 

' The biggest push by the co-ops is In housing. Their national association lobbied 
through Congress a liberalization of lending policies as well as additional funds 
for the Farmers Home Administration. On the home front, the co-ops began 
vigorously rounding up home-buyer prospects to use up the $1.5 bllliou the 
Farmers Home Administration has available this fiscal year. 

The res\ilt has been a flood of home-loan applications into imderstaffcd FniHA 
offices. Mill.s .J. Viintrot, assistant co\mty suix»rvisor for the FmllA offif-e in 
I.afayetti-, say.s he is cio^?ing twice as nmny housing loans this year. 

.Many co-ops have »)egun helping pro(!css hjan pai>erwork for the FIlA. A 
North Carolina rural electric hired an additional man for thi.^ purpose. Some co- 
ops i)ave put «>n. r)r at least assigned, as nuiuy as four staffers t(j handic FiiilIA 
l(»ans. At Jackson. Ga.. the co-op's "Power-rse Organization," wivef. of (ou- 
sunicr-nienihers of Central of Georgia Klectric Membership Corp., has made hous- 
ing: its cluh pr(»ject this year. '"By financing homes for them, wo can hold ixviple 
in the country and keep the poor devils out of the city," says Rol ert F. Arm- 
strong, manager uf t>'(* Georgia co-op. 

JUST A COl.XCIDE.NCK 

S(jme co-ops are going even further on housing, Wisconsin's rural electrics set 
up u statewide housing cooperative that is li.iug governnient grants and loans to 
construct homes for the rural poor. Similarly, at Wilburtou. Okla., a nonprofit 
housing co-op recently established hy Kiamichi Electric Cooperative is construct- 
ing more tiian 000 lumies for iow-iuc(>me families. It is so coincidental, the co-op 
says, that the iioMses are all-electric. 

Hut houses alone aren't enough, the co-ops figure. So they are pressing for some 
amenities, too. 

In Texas, the rural electrics have helped establish several hundred water dis- 
tricts and are involved at the moment in developing LBJ State Park, named 
afrcr the former President. In New Mexico, electric co-ops rode*ft) the rescue of 
a narrow-gauge railway abandcmed by the Denver & Rio Grande AVestern Rail- 
road, A resulting two-state Joint venture begun hy New Mexico's rural electrics 
has .'salvaged a (>7-mile stretch of scenic route in Colorado and New Mexico, It 
will be reopened this summer for tourists and narrow-gauge railroad bus's. 

Ciinton County Electric Cooperative at Breese, 111., helped establish a junior 
college at nearby Centralla and then got behind community campaigns to im- 
pn)ve medical facilities. One of the co-op s oflScers headed ii financing drive that 
resnlte<i in a new 100-bed hospital. Now he directs a group that's trying to bring 
in more doi tors and nurses. The organization already has netted one new doctor 
with its campaign this year. 

PLUGGING RURAL VIRGINIA 

Jobs are important, too, and that's why the co-ops are hustling for new in- 
dustries for their areas. Earl J. Shiflet, executive manager of A'lrginia's state- 
wide association of electric co-operatives, now spends half his time making 
speeches in the cities to plug the Industrial attractions o/ rural Virginia. 

North Carollnas Blue Ridge Electric says It has brought nine industries to Its 
area in the past 12 months. They include textile, woodworking, metalworklng 
and furniture plants and provide 1,200 jobs. 
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At 4l€dford, Wis., Taylor County Electric Cooperative puts up seed money to 
get new industries started. It's also keen on airport improvements, perhaps 
because its U8-y ear-old manager, Charles W. Berglund Jr., got his pilot's Ucense 
last Novenil)er. 

Georgia's statewide co-op assocatlon recently hire^ an industrial-development 
si)eciali?jt who's trying to till Uie state's empty buil<lings witli new firms -Cotton 
is (lend, says a si)okesman for tlie (Jeorgia co-ops, -and there nmu to he n lot 
of vacant wareliouses." 

Eastern Maine Electric Cooperative parlayed a vacant warehouse, if own 
into a •^hriving new industry for Calais, Maine. The industry, a shirt factory', 
did so well It has moved into its own new plant. Now the co-op is trying to get 
someone else to occupy the wareliouse, and a winemaker and a paint-hrusli manu- 
facturer have (expressed interest. *'This is the grass roots," savs Kobert \. Clark, 
manager of the coMjp, adding : *'If it doesn^t start Iiere, it doesn't start." 

Dkvki.opino Community Hiisoi m ks 

iPublislied hy tne lUnal Klertrilication Administration, Sei»tenil)er 1970) 

Introduction 

CUAI.I.KNC.IO OK TllK 7(>*S . . . IIKLPING BURAl. COMMUNlTlKS GBOW 

This land of (mrs is still Growth Country, by unv measure. Our population, 
now around 205 million, is expecteil to reach 300 million within the next half 
century. Sucli growth nm^t anti( li)ate a great expansion of the American economv. 

The big (lut^tion Is: will your .system, your couununitv be fuHv prepared to 
share in America's growth in t)je 1070*s? 

Through inaction, some rural communities have failed to share in the i)ast 
growth of our Nation. Others have shared in the Nation's economic progress by 
prtflmring and planning for community progress. 

Ill this publication the Rural Electrification Administration presents recent 
examples of community deveh/pment and reports on the community development 
activities of its electric and telephone borrowers. We also suggest ways through 
which you miglit help to develop local community re.sources in the 1070's. 

Continuing surveys indicate that almost 4,100 commercial, industrial and com- 
munity facilities projects were assisted by REA borrowers in the 19«0's. Jobs 
created directly in these undertakings are estimated at 186,000. These helped in 
citing another 120.000 jobs Vidirectly, making 300,000 jobs altogether. 

T>ur most recent survey reveals that during 1969 more than half our electWc 
nnd telephone borrowers assisted in the creation of 60,723 direct and indirect 
jobs through 645 new and 145 expanded projects. The borrowers also assigned 
454 employees to work with 752 community development organizations on a 
continuing basis. 

RET urges its borrowers to participate actively in community development 
projrrams. If a planned program is not already URderway, borrowers should take 
the lead in bringing key i>eople of the conmiunity together to consider the needs 
and potential development possibilities. This first effort may be modest, but the 
exi>erience and the example can stimulate broader participation in further 
projects. 

Your cooperation with other local organizations for community promotion and 
development is a logical extension of your role in providing eiectric or telephone 
serviee. By adopting sj>eciflc plans of action — along the lines of those reported in 
thi.s booklet — and working with local leadership to execute them, the rural elec- 
tric or telephv-me system not only affirms its position as a prime <lriving force in 
the comm unity » but also helps to assure that the local community will share in 
the Nation's continuing growth. * ^ 

DAvro A. Hamil. 
Adminixtrator, Rural FAcctvificaiion Administration. 
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couuvmrr dsvslopucnt WBOurt with active local leaoeisbii^ 

Bvery deTelopment program luui its origin In a simple dedaion by some person 
or group that action must be taken to buUd a better community or area. What 
follows depends on the tenacity and ingenuity of local leadersliip. 

REA's 1909 survey of borrowers' community development activities also malces 
a point whicb appeared in earlier surveys— **i£ at first you do not succeed, try, 
try again." In many of the cases appearing in this report, this year's success is 
the payoff for hard work stretching over several years.- 

In each of the following examples, the rural electric or telephone system acted 
in self-interest a^ well as community interest An expanding local economy means 
4^l^rare electric meters or telephones, hence more revenues for the RliiA-ilnan'ced 
system active in community development And the ''multiplier effect" means that 
the grahd total of jobs and additional wages within the local economy will exceed 
those directly connected with the acttial project 

Study these case stories for ideasy which you can apply to your oWn local 
situation. Although you may be unable immediately to attract a new business or 
industry into your service area, you can attempt some project which opens the 
door to further development including industry. 



Directors or employees of the Arkansas Valley Electric CJooperative Corpora* 
tionv a Osark, Arkansas, are serving on 16 community and industrial development 
committees, advisory boards, or on sponsoring civic organizations. This is a 
factor in 459 new jobs created last /ear in nine new and four expanded com- 
munity improvemect projects. 

The co-op arranged financing, provided development and technical assistance, 
oiBce space, typing, and clerical help for many of these projects, and provides 
utility serrlce to all. 

These projects, begun or expanded since January 1, 1969, include the Osark 
Recreation Association, the planning and building of a new golf course, tennis 
courts, swimmixig pool, skeet target range, and club house. ^ 

A new ^at-buiiding firm employs 100. The co-op provides utility service ta the 
Indian Nation Broadcasting Company's new FM radio station. A high school and 
county Ubrary have been constructed on the co-op lines. An office furniture 
manufacturer employs 44 workers. Two new mobUe-home builders employ 300 
persons. A wine making plant has expanded its operations in the area. 

The latest undertaking reported by the cooperative la. a new multi-million 
dollar family Uving plan for orphan^^ "The Johnny Cake Project" 



Besides supplying power to 18 member coopbratlves, the East Kentucky Rural 
Xaectric Cooperative Corporation, Winchester, Kentucky, assists tjiem in com- 
munity development activities such as locating industrial sites, lining up financ- 
ing and providing other assistance to new business. Industry and community 
facility projects. 

In 1969, the co-op helped estabhsh 11 water districts in 11 counties of its 
service area. These will account for the direct employment of at least 26 workers. 

Bast Kentucky RBCC also helped counties and ccmmunities upgrade school 
facilities. The power supply ^cooperative either obtained or gave technical assist- 
ance in constnictioil of eight all-elt^ctric schools or additions. 

New commercial recreational projects opened in 1969 included camping areas, 
cave tours, race car tracks, marinas and golf courses. Five new motels con- 
structed in the last year affordnemployment to at least ^ local people. 

This power supply cooperative provide technical assistance in the develoi>- 
ment of all-electric subdivisions in five counties. Three new hospitals built in its 
aer vice a rea will afford eipployment for at least 750 people. 

Three industrial porks; creating at least 300 jobs directly, have also been 
established with co-op assisttance. Eight new factories, turning out such products 
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m plastics, fiirnltun\ metal ami wood products, employing a oombined total of 
at least 1,2(K) liKal people, were also constnitted in the service area. 

IllinoU 

The Western lUlQois Power Cooperative (WIPCO), Jacksowville, Illinois, 
offers a catalogue of industrial sites an<l other coramimity information of interest 
to prospective industries. 

WIPCO reports tJiat its community development department, formed late iu 
1968, wna insirumeatal in the locating <»f two area industries, and in the devel- 
opment of two re<Teation parks, with three more parks in the planning stage. 

The cooi)erative.ha« led in forming four community development corporation.*?, 
and it works closely with three other devel<^>nicnt groups. WIPCO made a survey 
of it.s lO-county .service area and developed protlles on the area s resources, labor 
forct* and community facilities. They hav? made aerial pluftographs and pro- 
vided information on 25 prime industrial sites^ in the WIPCO service area. 
WIF(^0 al»u assisted in development of a junior college, and improved highways 
in the region. 

A plastic moulding company employs 25 local workers and a manufacturer of ^ 
plastic bags has hired 50 area people. Two camp and recreational projects pro- 
vide jobs for seven more. 

Tenneiaee 

The liOretto Telephone Company, I^iretto, Tennessee, has aided in developing 
an annual Davy Crockett Pageant which will increase tourism Jn the area each 
summer. More than 100 new jobs will be directly created by this project. 

Maine 

The Somerset Telephone Company, North Anson, Maine, assisted in establish-* 
Ing the Baxter Klectronics Company. The telephone company provided plant 
design, technical assistance and a site for the Urm which has hired 25 local 
people. 

Nebraska 

Measured against the communications industry giants, Clarks Telephone Com- 
pany of Clarks is small business. That's why it tries harder to grow by helping 
its town grow. In llHiU the company helped the town gain a new manufacturing 
plant (loaders, hydraulically-operated lifts and allied equipment). The town s 
only restaurant also expanded with a supper club addition and one-half block 
parking area. The two enterprises provide 20 new jobs, a substantial shot in the 
arm for a village of 450 population. 

Vtdh 

The president of the Emery Coimty Farmers Union Telephone Aftsociation, Inc., 
Orangeville, Utah, is a director of the Eastern Utab Development Corporation. 
Another director serves as president of two economic development districts. The 
co-op has arranged financing, secured development assistance, provided an indus- 
trial site, as well aa lending office space, clerical and other assistance, to establish 
the American Diversifled Industries in Emery County. This new industry provides 
jobs for ttO local people. 

Georgia ♦ 

Georgia State Telephone Co., Claxton, works with the Georgia Southern Area 
Planning Commlsaioi^ on several projects, inclading food and fiber processing, 
recreational facilities, Eoning and surveys for water and sewer service. Plans are 
being developed for a 20p000-acre lake which will form when Oroveland Dam 
in Efflngha^ Count/ is completed in li^75. VMXs new Jobs have been created in 
Clinch County by the Standard Container Can Company. The RBA-flnanced tele- 
phone company provided management and planning assistance for the new Clinch 
County llospital. and is providing development assistance tvt the GlenvlUe Hous* 
ing Project of 100 low*rent housing units. 
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HXUB'S how Ur OOII HUiriTT oevexopmbitt 

Ooramonity development must aim toward realizing the full potential of a com- 
munity or area, whether that potential is large or small. Any upgrading of area 
conditions lmproT«a the local economy. This builds stable and prosperous rural 
communities. Increased utilization of electric and telephone systems facilities 
f oUowsL Everybody wins. ; 

Local development programs succeed only where there is aggressive local leader- 
ship. SUectric or telephone systems can provide this kind of leadership. Community 
development should be locally initiated, locally directed, with full local inpive- 
ment The proper role of state and federal agencies is to help local groups by 
providing technical and flnsnclal assistance whiNi requested. 

Where utility leadership and involvement in local economic development fails, 
idle electric and telephone services affect the economic health of the whole area. 
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Addition of one smali-to-medium-sized business to co-op lines can help offset 
economic lag. It can slow migration of young i>eople, and trigger upward spirals of 
direct and fringe beneflta Increased revenues come from tlie commercial load 
itself, from families of its employees^ from additional businesses and services, 
generated in the community, and from an improved tax base. And tills Is only 
tlie beginning. 

Effective community development programs are planned and conducted in a 
systeiiiatic way. They are continually evaluated. Co-op ma:::igement keeps in touch 
with its total community. It knows everything gouig on which might affect service 
territory welfare. It learns what is on the planning boards as well as what activi- 
ties are being currently promoted. 

In order to carry out a program like this, it is imperative that you work with 
local chambers of commerce, business and trade associations, industrial develop- 
ment corporations, labor organizalions, and local representatives of Federal and 
State development agencies. Manpower and resources are available to make com- 
munity development- work, but only enthusiastic and vigorous local leadership can 
fuse public and private groups into a dynamic force, inspire a community and 
ignite its ambitions. You must help educate the people of your community regard- 
ing the need for community development and what it takes to tarry out such a 
program. It Is necessary to stress that helping in community development is a sign 
of *'good citizenship." 

Local leadership must continually appraise and evaluate its program through : 

— identifying needs, problems and opportunities, 
. — selecting priority projects. 

— planning action programs. 

— implementing specific projects. 



check list ^ ' 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BEGINS 

WHEN YOU TAKE ANY ONE OF THESE STEPS, 



WHAT ABOUT COMMUNITY NEEDS? ^ 



UTILITIES TRANSPORTATION CULTURE 



RECREATION 



Qtctrlc Powtf 

Ttliphoim 

Witir 

Hrt&PoOct 



Hlitmsys 
Airport 
Ran 
Water 



Churchts 
Lbrary 

Enterteiitmtnt fK. 



Parks 

Golf 

Swimmlni; Boatinf 
Campinf; Fishinf 
Hiking; Sightsafinf 



JMPROVJNG EDUCATION? 



FACILITIES 



BASIC 



EXPANDED 



Rapafr & Modamla 
Commwiliy Cantor 
Ptonnlni tor growth 
YaarRoimdOpantloa 



Quatrty of Taachinc 
Consondatad KIgfi 
Vocatlonil 
CoamunRy Colagi 



Day Cara Canter 
Ramadial 

Adult Night Ctessas 
Tadinical 
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FIND ANSWERS TO 

ANY ONE OF THESE QUESTIONS .... 

.BUILDING CIVIC SPIRIT? 



TOWN 

APPEARANCE 


HEALTH 


HOUSING 


WATER 


Paint & Rit»ir 

KofMS & Stores 
CItin ft Tind 

Yirds ft Walks 
Rapair ft Paint 

Man Boxas 
Straats-4J|trtad 

Pavad 


Araa Doctors 
Community Nurst 
Cofflfmmlty Clinic 
Araa Hospital 

..USING RE 


Now Rtsldantial 
Araas 

Naw Construction 

Qranb for Rural 

Poor 
Rapalrs 

SOURCES? 


Cantral 
Claan 
riantifuf 
Treated 


NATURAL 


FINANCIAL 


PEOPLE 


DEVELOPMENT 


Process locally 
Prasaiva Quality 
Consarva— Ranaw 
Davaiop NEWUsas 


Locai'Stoclis-Bonds 

County or Statt 

Faderat-Oranb 
Loans, Subsidits 
Commarclal Loans 


Employ Youth tt Homa 

utinza Eumr 

Tram In Naw SkHls 
latter Uvtnf for AH 


Cfrop Ful^Hma 

Community Oav. Spec 
Participate Rafional 

Dev. Programs 
Craata or Oavtlop 

Tourist Attractions 
FbodftLodglniFae. 



HOW ABKAJfaAS OAMBIES Ot^T OOMICUIOIT OXVCLQPICEIIT 

The Arkansas Electric Cooperatives, Inc., eipanded its Industrial and Area 
Development Program in October 1969. ABCI's purpose : to augment the efforts 
of state agencies and others in developing Arkansas resources. ABOI focuses on 
towns, small cities and open countryside communities, as good loca^ons for 
industry. 

To help the individual electric distribution cooperatives which have long been 
Involved in conmiunity development activities, AH}CI employed a protoslonal 
coordinator at the statewide organisation level to permit economy Of scale by 
a sharing of costs among participating distribution systenm. Further, location 
in the statewide headquarters in the capital city permits the coordinator's office 
to become the focal point of contact for all rural electric cooperatives and aU 
agencies involved in industrial and area davelqpi)ik<»tt 

Initially, the A£CI<coordinated industrial dev^pment program is concen- 
trating on educational and promotional activities. These include Joint dinner 
meetings with the Director of the Arkansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion and his professional staff ; the State Director of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, his directors and Held representatives ; the Director of the State Exten- 
sion Service and members of his professional staff; ftnd the Assistant 
Commissioner of Education for Vocational-Technical and Adnit Education and 
his principal staff members. Another ^importtot facet of th6 AECI ^rdgram Is 
the direct-mail caiiipalgn using a colbr biS)cht(re presenting Arkansas' attractive 
features for industry. This was sent to over ItOOO industrial realtors, 50 Industrial 
consultants, some 100 inventing and banking firms, ^nd more than 500 selected 
industrialists, and was accompanied by a personal letter inviting inspection of 
Arkansas and offering assistance in location analysts.. The emphasis Ls toward 
branch plants of new and expanding Industries. 
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AEGI offers a wide range of services : finding locations for industrial tracts, 
assisting in obtaining federal and state assistance, and preimring professional 
profiles for smaUer communltle3 lacking means to employ professional help. In 
its first seven months the ABCI coordinators office made studies in respcmse to 
more than 20 potential industrial inquiries, with one-fourth of these offering 
good prospects for the recommended location. 

The coordinator also prepares informational materials for use by rural electric 
cooperatives in their own community development activities. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LOADS 
. . . ANOTHER MEASURE of PROGRESS 

Commercial and Industrial loads are being 
• ^ added to the lines of rurjff electric systerns at a * 

rate of more than 10,030 a year. Such users double 
their kllowatthour consumption of electricity 
every five years, compared with eight years for 
residential users. 

« 

COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRiAL^LARGEano SMALL 

Year KWH (in thousands) ' - Percent of total 

1«M 6,584,12t 23.9 

1962 7,323,772 24.3 

1963 8,287,170 25.0 
1914 9,768,516 26.1 , 

1965 10,925,016 26.9 
1666 12,355,764 i 27.4 
I9f7 13,630,632 27.7 

1966 15,160,540 27.7 
1999 ^ 16,798,103 27J 

Avtrait Annual GrowUi Rate 196M969: 20.9 perctnt 



IndutttM Md eomm§reM u$§$ 

of §l§eMcity 
StImuhU Community Owolopmont 

Depaitmeut or Aqmoultttbib, 

OmCE OV THE SECRETAftT, 

Wa9hingt<m, August 20, 1971. 

Hon. HuBEBTT H. HmirHiirr, ^ 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Rural Development, Committee on AgriCHlture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, B.C. 

Dbab SenatoIi Humph»kt : Thla Is lii further response to yonr Inquiry regard- 
ing question 83 of the 52 pageiilist of 286 questions sent u« from your office on 
May 25 We understand this completes th^ ^tl of anawerg. 

Question 33 : "Does the Hatob Act apply against St^te employee* whosf sal- 
aries are in whole or P^rt.by 'pral reye^^e jutarM4g |mids? to employees 
of lo<^f pitbllc works '4hd <xitfniu«nli:y faclU^es and services that are a^ted by 
rural revenue sharing' filrids? to employees and officers of private proprietor- 
ships, partnerships and corporations that are assisted with rural revenue sharing 
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funds? Will thfse inutt*»r.s he the suhject of some of the rules, regulations and 
standards that th^ Secretary of Agriculture will prescrihe?" 

Answer: The Hatch Act applies to employees of a State or local agency "whose 
principal tnni)loyuieut is in connection with an activity which is financed in whole 
or in part by loan.s or grants made by the United States or a Federal agency . . ." 
{o L'.S.C. 15()1 {4)). The essental question, therefore, is whether the funds to be 
received by the States under the bill are to be considered "loans or grants" within 
the meaning of the Hutch Act. It is the view of the General Counsel of the Civil 
Service Commission that the funds to be made available to the States under S. 
1612 would be grunts within the meaning of the Hatch Act, and that the political 
activity restrictions would apply to State employees whose work is funded under 
S. 1612 if the other requisites for coverage exist. We reach the same conclusion 
with respect to employees of local public works and community facilities and 
services that are assisted by rural revenue sharing funds. 

However, the Hatch Act would not apply to employees or officers of private 
proprietorships, partnerships, or corporations that receive rural revenue shar- 
ing fundH, for the reason that the political activity statute applies only to govern- 
menUl employees; that is, "employees of a State or local agency." 5 U.S.C. 1501 
(2). Specific provision would be required if employees of those private agencies 
were to be covered by the Hatch Act 

Since the Hatch Act is enforced by the Civil Service Commission, which has 
authority to issue regulations (5 U.S.C. 1302 (d)) to carry out the purposes of 
that statute as it applies to State or local employees, it would not be necessary 
tor the Secretary of Agriculture to prescribe rules and regulations or standards 
in this area. It is noted that S. 16l24ias no specific provision applying the Hatch 
Act to employees whose agencies receh'e funds under the Act. Indeed, there is 
no expret^s provision* that dendininates the funds allocated to the States as 
grants." 

It would be desirable, of course, in legislation like S. 11812 to include language 
in the bill that would be a clear expression of the intent of Congress respectine 
theapplicationof the Hatch Act 

We appreciate<l the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee and dis- 
cuss rural revenue sharing and other rural development programs Your efforts 
m studying the rural revenue sharing program and its effects on rural America 
indicate to us that the subconmiittee will give the rural revenue sharing bill 
earnest and favorable consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas K. Cowden, 

Assistant Secretary. 



Offick of the Secretart of Transportation, 

HnA Mrt^^o « TT - Washington, D.G., August 19, 191]. 

Hon, Hubert H. Humphrey, 

Chainyian Rural Development Suhcommiitee, Gom**iittee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 17.8. Senate, Washington, D.G. 

mm^" ^^^^T ^umpheet: Following the April 1971 hearings of your Com- 
mittee on the President's proposal for Rural Community Development Revenue 
; n "^i' »«^"""ed to the Department of Agriculture a number of questions 
to complete the record of the bearings. 

The Department of Agriculture subsequently referred to us several of your 
question^ pertaining to transportation programs and requested that we forward 
quLtion^^ *^^''^"y ^ ^^^^ find enclosed our responaes. to those 

Sincerely, 

fTbe enclosures are as follows :) ^ Olbsojj, 

43, Highway beautiflcation, if it occurs at all, is usually done In rural areas- 
charged to rural revenue sharing ftmds? 

is there pr^islons to pay for such work out of highway funds or are they to be 
A, Both Rural Revenue Sharing and Transportation I^Rvenne Sharing would 
allow expenditures for highway beantlflcatlon. The 1972 program lerel for ^ans- 
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portation Revenue Sharing inelmles the $00 million ineluded in the President's 
1U72 budget for highway beauty granls. The^decision to conduct hij^hway beauty 
programs would, of course, be made at the State and local levels under revenue 
sharing. 

45. Are there any provisions lo encourage or promote the use of highway reve- 
nue sharing funds for improved farm-to-market roads i»r4o construct **develop- 
m^ental highways" and "access road.s" in rural areas as a means of cncoivraging 
a greater rate of rural industrializationV i>v would neeiled funds for "develop- 
mental highways" and "access roads" in rural areas have to be taken by the 
States from rural revenue sharing funds? 

A. The Imsic concept of revenue sharing is to provide State and local communi- 
ties with more ilexibility in deciding how to spend their shared • ^venues. Funds 
for -developmental highways" and "access roads" in rural areas could be ob- 
laiucd from both the Hural Uevenue Sim ring program and from the Transporta- 
tion Ue venue Sharing program. Tnder the former, projects would have to 
directly benetlt rural residents. Tntlor the latter, funds wo^fd be available at 
both tiie State and local levels for i)roviiling imi)roved^r!h-to-markot roads or 
for i)n)Vidin^ upgraded tran.qH)rtation facilitieii-4n'''niral areas. The amounts 
of money available to each State will be oitttaTto or greatvr than what could haye 
been exi)ectetl under existing categorical grant programs. 

47. Since the requirement for State matching of Federal funds for secondary 
Idghways would be eliminated in the highway revenue sharing proposals, what 
is your estimate of the extent to whicli States might reduce their total expendi- 
tures on local highways needed by local residents of rural areas as distinct from 
the large interstate highway system that requires only 10 i)ercent State matching 
funds and is not included in the revenue sharing proposjils, 

A. Fnder Transportation Revenue Sharing we would expect that State and 
local expenditures for local highways in rural areas would be continued at least 
at the inuiie level as under the* existing B>deral-Aid Highway program. The States 
have a considerable backlog of these types of projects, andf^vlU in all probability 
contintie to fund them both from Transportation Revenue Sharing funds and 
from State and local contributions. The amount of money available to the States 
for non-lnter«tate highway i)roje<-ts will be at least as gn^at as they now receive 
under the mm-Interstate portion of the Federal-Aid Highway program. 

127. How in your opinion will adoption of the rural revenue sharing proposal 
affect the need for appropriations under the airport grant program for cargo 
freight and other airjmrts in rural areas? 

A, The adoption of the Rural Revenue Sharing i)roiK)sal would have no effect 
on the airport grant program whi('h is currently a^ithorlzed under the Airport 
and Airway Development Act of 1J)70. The alrimrt grant portion of that Act will 
be incor])orated into Transportation Revenue Sharing, and it will therefore cease 
to exist as a .separate categorical grant program. States and local communities 
will then determine tholr own needs and priorities for the constuctlon and Im- 
provem(»nt of airports. Funds would he available to support these projects from 
either Transportation Revenue Sharing or from Rural Revenue Sharing provided, 
in the latter case, that they directly benefit rural residents. 

i;ir». Mny Rural Revenue Sharing funds be used to Improve freight truck routes, 
service, and rates to enable trui'k cmn|)anies to make an even larger contribution 
to development and profits of private etiterprlsc* In rural areas? IMease explain. 
AVill the services of the Department of Transportation rate speclallNts be avail- 
able to assist non-farm residents of rural areas of States In this matter^ Are 
they m»w or are such services available only with respect to movement of farm 
commodities? Or could this activity make and report on a c(mii)rehen.sive study 
of the effect of freight rate schedules on rural develoi)ment? 

A. Yes, Rural Revenue Sharing funds may Ix* usetl for the pnrjmses mentioned 
In the first part of this question, as long as they directly benefit rural residents. 
Rej:arding the rest of the question, the Department of Transportation has no 
'•rat(^ specialists" availabh? to a.ssist non-farm resldcmts of rural areas In the.se 
matters. The Department of Transportation do(»s conduct general analysed of 
freight rates on a nationwide basis, hut i>rime responsibility in such matters 
would rest with the Interstate (.'ommerce (•omn^ssion as it does now. 
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State of Ihdiaha, 
Depabtment of Gomuebce, 
IndianapolU, Ind,, ^uly 1, 1971, 



Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 

U,8. Senate, 



Washington, D,C. 

Dear Senator Humphrey : The attached publications are being provided you 
at the request of Goveiuur Edgar D. Whitcomb: They will provfde data of inter- 
est to your Rural Development Subcommittee. 

Our State Planning program addresses priorities to the achievement of the 
RnraMJrban Balance for Indiana's economy. are certain that such a "bal> 
ance" must be maintained and that this, too, should be a primary goal of the 
National growth policy. 
Sincerely yours, 



In the next two decades the population of Indiana will increase by thirty >six 
percent, to a total of aver 7J2 million. Their prospects, and those of their children, 
will be enhanced by the accelerated planning and developmefvt for economic 
growth which the Department oZ Commerce has undertakeir. Our experience, like 
that of other states, demonstrates the wisdom of combining federal, state^ and 
local resources in a partnei'ship endeavor to make a coordinated attack on a wide 
range of social, economic and environmental problems. 

Tl^e following brief report Is a condensation of the .first of a ^series of eco- 
nomic developdi^nt studies for the State of Indiana. From a beginning of deter- 
mining our needs ^and resources we want to continue to moye forward to our 
goals and objectiv«(^hrtbe opportunity for a balance between our' rural and urS^n 
areas and an abundant and rewarding life for all the people of Indiana. • 



The economic structure of the State of Indiana has been frequently examined 
and diagnosed. The state is predominantly a manufaeturer and has experienced 
great gains in this sector over the past three decades. It also maintains it<3 place 
as one of the nation's leading agricultural producers, with a steady growth 
in production throughout the last half -Century. Indiana possesses great potential 
for economic growth. To best develop this potential, each region of ^e state 
must be examined individually to determine the best methods for developing 
the region's potentials and for utilizing the resources of that area in the state's 
development strategy. , 

This study was undertaken to Identify the forces In each region which relate 
to Its economic growth potential. Specific deterrents to regional development will 
be examined and policy, legislation, and other actions to alleviate or el^minajte 
problems will be recommended. 



For planning purposes, the state has been divided Into fourteen development 
reg'ons. These regions were established by executive order In 1968 and are U5>ed 
as study areas in the following economic analysis.^ 



Indiana is favorably located in the center of Mld^meric&*s great manufactur- 
ing belt. It is also Ideally located between two developing megalopollBen — the 
Mllwaukee-Chlcago-Detrolt-Buffalo corridor and the Kvai>sville-Louisvnie-Cin- 
dnnatl-Pittsburgfa corridor, The> urbanization, population, market structure, and 
industries of these areas act as concentrating forcer of development In Indiana. 
Secondary forces which facilitate the growth of these areas are the highly 
developed transportation networks. It is these exogenous forces together with 
Indiana's key geographic location that give the state competitive advantages in 
developing its economic potential. 



(The attachments are as follows :) 



T. W. Schulenbero, 
Director, Division of Planning. 



Indiana — Its Development PotENTiAt 



Richard E. Folz, 
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Planning and 
developmant regions 




Regions 
1 

2 

3 
4 

-5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
JO 
11^ 
12 
13 
14 



POi'ULATIOIt 



Urbim ccnt|?rs 

GarV— East Chicago — Hammond 

South Bend— Elkhart 

Fort Wayne 

Lafayette 

Kokomo 

Anderson — Muncie— Marion 

Terre Haute 

Indianapolis 

Richmond 

Bloomington 

Columbus 

Madison 

Evansville 

New Albany 



Indiana's economic development potential is clearly indicated by its rapid 
Krowtb and projections for future growtli. The population of^ndiana Is predicted 
to grow from 5.143r4^ persona in ld70 to approximately 7,255,li00 by 1900, a 
36 percent increase in population for Ibe twenty year period. Regions 1, 2, 3, 8, 
and 11 are expeclM to increase more rapidly than the state average. The smallest 
percentage increase is expected to occur in Region 7, the Terre Haute region. 

The population of Indiana is becoming more urban ; 51 percent of its population 
lived in urban places in 1970, compared to only 47 percent in 1960. All but three 
regions (regions 10, 11, and 12) have over half their population In urban areas. 
In the last decade the greatest population growth was in the larger urban centers, 
thone of over 50,000 population. 

MIGKATION AND COMMUTING 

Indiana's population is highly mobile. There has been a marked increase in the 
luiKration of the young from rural Indiana. The result is the loss of a vital 
human resource in the rural areas and in particular ir Southern Indlainir^JTgra- 
tion into the urban industrial centers accounts for a significant part of the 
population growth in Northera^ Indiana. 



NET MIGRATION 1950-60 (BY AGE GKOUPS) 



Region 



Agts 20 to 24 Agts ?5 to 29 



7 . 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 



Tout 



-1.357 
-2, 361 
+2. 313 
-965 
-1.257 
-9. 016 
-2,514 

-15, 145 



-3. 667 
-1.248 
-1,979 
+ 1S4 
-846 
-5, 835 
-268 

-137689 
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A study of the labor force In lOfJO revealed that approximately 10 percent of 
ihf 1.71Ki,207 persons employed couiinnted to work outside of their county of 
residence. Most comnniting was by workers employed in large urban centers such 
:i< Indianapolis. 

In New Albany area, Iioj?ion 14, exiH»ripnoed heavy comnnitinj: to the I^ouis- 
\'IU'. Kentucky area. The lack of local euiployment opportunities contributes to 
i}n'>e time consuming and costly journeys to work. 

tCDLTATlOX 

The drain of rural Indiana's human resources Ig also reflected in the level of 
fdu^'ationnl attainment as the better educated move to the industrial and c(mu- 
:ij^Mvial centers. FoY example, persons residing in Southern Indiana have coiu- 
jih'led an average of only 9-h years of schooling as compared with 11-h years 
fur all urban areas. The Indianapolis metropolitan aiea residents ha<l an 
.i\«»raire of years of schooling. Outstanding an<)malios in the pred<»mlnately 
nirn' half of the state are the liigh percentages of Monroe and Bartholomew 
<'nunty residents having completed an average 12 years of fcjrninl education, 
rii** niii;ration to urban areas of those having completed secondary an<I colkege 
♦ •durations is a serious impediment to an area's growth. Expanded local job 
<'PlM»rtunities for a wide range of skills and training are needed to retain the 
:irra s labor pool. 

THE RURAL L.\IK)U Sl PeLY 

rnemi)loyment in 1970 was high in the southern counties. Yet the large number 
nf W(»rk('rs conuuuting from the rural areas indicates that the area does have 
:i lar;:e and skilled labor force. Industrj* must become more aware of this labor 
to<ourc«». The counties In Southern Indiana with persistent unemployment have 
a\ jilablo certain federal aid for development including nU\ under tlje Put)lic 
Works and Economic Development Act of 19*j5. Several develojunent projects 
have been undertaken under the various federal aid programs. 

More intensive promcttion of light industry in Southern Indiana would stem 
the out-tlow of the young, educated labor force. This would also alleviate some 
problems associated with the heavy concentration of population In Northeni In- 
diana. The development of light industry would also help diversify and stabilize 
the overall state economy now greatly dependent upon heavy durable goods 
manufacturing. 

The environmental amenities of Southern Indiana and 'the attendant higher 
j(»l>'sati<f action are positive factors in attrai^ting industry to the area. The lower 
cost oriiving is also a strong inducement for industrial location there. 

I'eoRArnr^o tttk labor force 

Modern industry and technology require a skilled, well-trained labor force. The 
quality of Indiana's labor force must continue to be upgraded. A study of 1969 
Indiana high school graduates found that only 11 percent intended to enroll In 
voc ational or technical institutes. Training programs must he expanded and made 
available to all those desiring technical and vocational training. 

TOURISM ANO KECREATIOX 

Two industries which have great potentaal for development in Indiana are 
tourism and recreation. Picturesque and .scenic Southern Tnditina has this unique 
l>otential. Already the location of many of the state parks, forests, game areas, 
and other tourist attrnetions, this area is ideally situated to meet the growing 
market demand for public and private recreation. With easy acces.s from four 
nmjor metropolitan areas f Indianapolis. Kvansville. Louisville, and Cincinnati), 
the area has strategic locational advantages over other areas of the state. 

The (level oi)nient of the tourism and recreation industries would help diversify 
the (M'onoinie activity and growt)\ of the state. In addition to in< rea«^vd employ- 
ment in th(» tourist iiulustry. it would also foster crrowth in service-ori(»nted indus- 
trt4»> — hotels, niotehs, restaurants, and related t(»rtiary activities. 

If was estimated that for the year 1900, Indiana captured only 2.3 percent of 
the total national (expenditures of the travelling i)i1blic. Because of its natural 
a*^sets. proximity to large urban centers, and a hijrhly developed transportation 
netwr)rk. Indiana hns a crreat opportunity for capturing a greater percentage of 
narional expenditures for recreational travel. 
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Although tourism makes a significant contribution to the economy and has 
further potential, toher opportunities for development should not be oYerlooked. 
In an order of prioriUes for the use of resources, investments in manufacturing 
may have higher rates of return. An overall economic development plarn is essen- 
tial to determine state priorities. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The process of economic development in Indiana may be characterized gener- 
ally by a decline in the relative iiiiiH)rtance of the agricultural sector and an in- 
crease In the manufacturing and service sectors. Despite natural advantages 
favoring growth of the agricultural sector, during the past century Indiana has 
followed the lead of other developing regions by devoting an ever larger share 
of the work force to manufacturing and service occupatiors while agricultural 
employment has declined to less than 10 percent of the total labor force. A com- 
parison of the composition of eniploymeut for Indiana aQd for the nation is shown 
in the accompanying figure. The persons classified as agricultural labor include 
those workers engagetl in farming, forestry, and fishing. Production employment 
consists of persons engaged in manufacturing, construction, and mining. The ^ 
^ service sector includes workers in government, transportation, distribution, com- 
munications, finance, and educational activities. 

Between 195&-1969, total employment in Indiana increased by 29.1 percent. 
The only major declines in employment were in the years 1961 and 1968. Over 
the twelve year period, the nortli central regions. Regions 2, 3, 5, and 10, 
increased at a greater rate than the state average. The most striking increase 
in employment was found in the lUoomin^rton region with n 74.8 per<?ent increa.se. 

State employment projections for 1985 indicate an increase of nearly 17 per- 
cent for the state over 1970. Ilegions with substantial projected percentage 
increases in employment will be 5, 10, 11, and 13. Northeastern Regions 3, 6, 8. 
and 9 will parallel the growth in statewide employment, while the remaining 
regions will be eipecte<i to increase in employment, but at a lower rate than the 
state as a whole. Employment projections for 1985 generally indicate that there 
will be above average increases in employment for regions in the northern part 
of the state, while the southern regions will increase more slowly. 

In 1967, approximately 50 i)ercent of the state's total labor force was employed 
in manufacturing. The state's total employment and employment in manufactur- 
ing are growing at slightly higher rates than tha^ of the nation. Indiana's pre- 
eminence in heavy manufacturing is demonstrated in the continue<l specialization 
in this area. Manufacturing employment increased by 10.6 percent in the period 
1958-1963 and by 16.4 percent between 1963-1968. 

In 1966, 77 percent of Indiana's total manufacturin*? employment was in the 
production of durable goods. This was considerable higher than the 59 percent 
employment found in durable manufacturing for the entire nation. . 

The state's specialization in heavy manufacturing was also reflected by ne^'^ 
employment created by new and expanding firms. These new jobs were mostly\) 
created in the regions already supporting large manufacturing employment. » 
The counties of Lake, St. Joseph, Elkhart, and Marion captured about 30 percent 
of all new jobs created by new or expanding industries in the years between 
1958^ and 1967. , , 

The regions with the largest manufacturing employment, ranked in aescenaing 
order, are Indianapolis, Gary-Hammond, Muncie-Anderson, South Bend, and Fort 
Wayne ~' 

Indiana industries with higher growth rates than those found In the East 
North Central Region of the United States and the nation as a whole were 
primary metals, transportation equipment, and electrical and. non-electrical 
machinery. These industries were also the largest employers in Indiana. The 
largest losses in employment in Indiana were in the nondurable categories of 
food and kindred products and in petroleum refining. 

It is interesting to note that transportation equipment and electrical and non-> 
electrical machinery manufacturing are not only fast growing industries pro- 
ducing jobs at a high rate but have the highest productivity rates. Indiana's 
position as one of the nation's major producers of transportation equipment 
and electrical machinery has benefited from the rapid growth in these industries. 
The loss of employment in such categories as food l^rocesalng, while serious, 
has had less impact on Indiana's economy. Highly automated, the food processing 
industry produces jobs at a relatively slow rate and has a low rate of 
productivity. 
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The lesser iinportanct of the service sector and the coDcentration of manu- 
facturing employment in basic industries has special implications for the In()lana 
economy. Because the more basic manufacturing industries are subject to »r 
fluctuations in production and employment than, for instance, the soft - ^ 
and service industries, Indiana's economy can be expected to out-perform the rest 
of the nation during periods of economic boom and lag behind the national aver- 
age during periods of rwessions. This more volatiie performuuee is reflected in 
- the comparison of unemployment in Indiana and the nation Ip. the accompanying 
chart. Even the moderate slowdown in the national economy in 1967 was associ- 
ated with a sharp rise in the Indiana imemployment rate while the national rate 
increased only moderately. ' 

PEE CAPITA PKR80NAL INCOME 

Between 1950 and 19(WJ, per capita personal income for the United States in- 
creased 97 percent from about ;?1,500 to ^'>,\m. For the same period, per capita 
riKDine in Indiana iucrensed by 1()3 percent, or from $1,512 in 11)50 to $3,076 in 
19(56. Indiana's percentage increase was considerably higher than the 94 i)ercent 
increase found for the East Xorth-Central States of the United States. 

The projected 1985 per capita personal income for Indiana indicates that the 
more highly urbanized and industrialized regions will have the highest per capita 
incomes. Geuei-ally, the regions in Northern Indiana will be expected to l^^ave per 
capita personal incomes (in constant dollars, TfnT' fiU 100) above $5,000 while 
the southern regions will be slightly higher than $4,000. Region 2, the South 
BetKl-Elkhart Region, is expecte<i to register the highest increase in i)er capita 
personal incomes. 

NEW DEVEI.fJkPMENT SITES 

The need for economic dereiopment to provide emi)loynient opportunities 
tbrtiughoyt the state has been dem(jnstrated. The often inordinate eouceiitru- 
tion of industry in already congested urban areas; the long journeys to work; 
lack of employment opportunities: inadequate tax base: and paucity of public- 
services and facilities in several regions jv:e all manifestations of the iuibalnnce 
of rlie present development. 

Xew centers must be developed that will attract industry, centers where all 
necessary, facilities, services and amenities can be provided in ndvarure of need. 
Ihese centers may take two forms: the development of new towns, complete 
^^eif-<(»ntained c<^niniunities in which the people live, work &M piav; or growth 
centers where a major employment center would be develoi)td around an exist- 
ing viable center in ta(h region. Each apiiroach has certain advantages and 
tlisadvuntages ; both would be useftd. 

NEW TOWNS 

Xew towns offer a well -planned urban environment, are largely self-contained 
entities, and are socially and economically balanced. However, they require large 
sicreages of land, vast amounts of capital, and are complex undertakings Yet 
from experience here and abroad, well-planned new towns offer the ulUmate in 
urban living and are highly attractive to industry. Si ' 

The impetus for new towns is a product •of tirban change, population growth, 
una the rapidity of growth itself. Ui In^iiana, the rapid expansion of the major 
urhan centers has created a crisis of unprecedented magnitude. Largely without 
comprehensive planning and development policies until the last two decades, 
rapkl growth has overtaxed f he commuidties* ability to deal with many of tlieir 
prohjems. Confronted with the need to replace an obsolete phvslcal plant, limited 
resources, and myriad problems that spill over a multipllcltv of governmental 
jurisdictions^ further growth of these metropolitan areas will only compotmd the 
pro^')leni8 to be solved. 

New towns within the metropolitan regions offer a solution to uncontrolled 
«nmth and overspill. Self-contained .socially and economically but within the 
metropolitan sphere, they offer a means of planned urban growth and economic 
development. Possible sites include federal military lands that may be released 
as ."^urplus. 

Federal funds aro available under the Xew Conmiunitles Act of 1968 for hew - ^ 
town constrMction New communities legislation has been Introduced In some* 
states The Penc^ylvania legislation authorizes purchase by the state of secui^i- 
ties and obligations from developers of new communities, including private com- 
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panlea, at a notninml interest rate. State monej caa be used by developers as their 
gbax« to qoalitj for federal proframs* It the new town approach is to be used 
in Indiana, there is need *or similar leglslaticm allowing the new town approach 
in existing governmental InrlBdletiona. 

* 

<»OWTU C&IITiatS 

▲ growth center strategy could be developed widi the independent industrial 
countiea M growth areas. The growth center concept is the concentration of devel- 
opment resources in one urban center, generally m medium-sized city, to stimulate 
the social, economic^ and physical growth of that center and its hinterland. The 
development of this strategy would then provide a major employment center fpr 
residenU of each region, and help distribute ioh%, people, and wealth throughout 
the state. It would provide a means of balancing the economic development of the 
sute. • ^ 

Implicit in this strategy is the need for a rural*urban balance; the most effec- 
tive approach is through regional planning. A planning program for a region 
would include, amon^ other elements: a survey and Inventory pf the region's 
resources; analysis and projection of needs; proposed plans for physical, social 
and economic development ; and the recommended tools for implementation of the 
plan* 

In implementing the economic development program, the state should consider 
both new towns and growth centers as effective means of containing new urban 
growth and stimulating economic development State enabling legislation will be 
required to support this effort 

LAJ?D FLAHNIifO AND OOHSTEAIRTS OS DEVKLOPMEUT 

Constraints on developing certain areas of the state are indicated on the 
accompanying map. For example, an adequate supply of ground water is a critical 
problem for future development in large portions of Southern Indiana. Jf there 
\<i to be economic growth In this area. It Is imperative that additional water res- 
ervoirs be constructed. Soil characteristics and the elope of land are additional 
controlling factors where land development must use on-site individual sewage 
treatment systems. The map shows those areas in rural Indiana where. the use 
of septic systems require careful study. Because of the natural limitations, land- 
use planning and control is necessary to guide development in the most effective ' 
and efficient manner. 

In the planning process, soil surveys can determine the best agricultural use of 
land, be it either for cropland, pastnreland, or woodland. The surveys will also 
indicate the limitation of the land for urban uses, recreation, and wildlife. The 
en^eering properties, physical and chemical properties of the soils as they effect 
development, can be determined. These studies can assure the most productive 
use of li^>.d and preclude the utilisation of land unsuitable for urban development, 
which may then be placed, for example^ in conservation aones. Lands subject to 
frequent flooding; having steep slopes, or with unique scenic value would be 
protected from development and used for recreation, wildlife refuges, parkways, 
or other non-urban uses. Land uniquely suited for housing; industrial develop- 
ment, or other urban-type uses would, in turn, be protected from the encroach- 
ment of incompatible uses. This would permit the economical provision of public 
services and fadlitieB. The land would be reserved for future development as 
needed. 

BasM on projected land needs, reflecting the highest and best use of land, plans 
Indicating the future use of all land should be prepared for each region, taking 
into confllderation both rural and urban needs. 

Within this framework, future development should be viewed and appropriate 
control measures taken to implement the plan. Only in t<ils way can the best use 
of land be assured and a balance struck between requirements for both rural and 
urban development. 

TO UAINTAIir ANU EXTAlfD THE ECOWOMY 

I'Vom the broad perspective. Indiana is an Integral part of the national economic 
system ; so viewed. It possesses weat potential for further development. But If 
. Tndlana is to maintain and expand this dynamic role, it is imperative that Its basic 
industries— those Industries exporting to out-of-state markets— be expanded. 
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If the inputs tnd outputs of the IncUana eoonomic system are nQt f uirther devel- 
op^, the economy will become static and eTentually stagnate. 

An example of the state's creative deK^elopment policy was the construction of 
Bum's Harbor. As a port for ocean- and lake*going vessels it has (heated new 
Jobs, generated new tax revenues, and provided needed commerdai transportation 
benefits. Estimates indicate that when the port is fully developed between 800- 
1000 new Jobs will have been created. The state will benefit from the personal 
income tax generated and the property tax fr^m the industries dra^ to tl^e area. 

With the cheap water transportation afforded and the provision at direct access 
to foreign and domestic ports, Bum's Harbor gives Indiana a competitive advan- 
tage in attracting new Industry, New and expanded ports are also needed on the 
Ohio River, With thecompletion in 1076 of the dam at Unlontown, the normal 
poo! level at Mt. Ven^n wHl be raised eleven feet, resulting Id ijawe efficient 
operation of barge towkand terminal operations because of the wider, deeper, 
and more stable pool, Pmnning and promotion should start now to develop the 
river ports en^adjaeent industrial sit<« to their greatest potential. Active deveioji- 
ment of commerce along the Ohio ihore will be a strong stimulus to economic 
development i: Southern Indiana, 

Other mode^ ')f transportation must also be expanded and improved. They will 
act as complem ntary forces In the overall development of an efficient transporta- 
tion system. Selected air transportation facilities throughout the* Hate mmt 
fi be expanded. Airports capable of handling light corporate aircraft, Includ- 
Ing Jets, are boawnlng increasingly more Important as a prlm^ factor In in- 
duKtrlai location. Jet ports are required to serve the large metropolitan areas 
of the state. 

Y Highways, railroads, and rapid transit facilities must continue to be Improved 

and extended, A comprehensive state transportation plan Is needed to integrate 
all modes of ti^^nsportatlon into a unified system with adequate facilities and 
services to meet future needs. By the direction of the Governor, the Department 
of Commerce's Division of Planning has been designated the coordinating agency 
for the preparation of Indiana's first comprehensive transportation plan. When 
completed, the plan will become a part of the National Transportation Plan. 

MONET FOB DEVELOPMENT 

To develop Indiana's economic potential and to stimulate economic growth, 
the nvallablllty.of money at reasonable lntere3t rates is a critical factor. There 
are several state and federal programs designed to assist communities, business, 
and industry In Indiana. The state programs are : 

Indunirial Development Fund ^ 

A |2 million revolving loan fund for Industrial development purposes Is avail- 
able to municipalities to provide emergency services to new or expending Indus- 
tries. However, the relatively small fund, low interest rate, and slow turnover 
of capital have limited the usefulness of the fund. It has been sug^^sted that the 
Act be revised, the fund be Increased to $20 million,\and the interest rate In- 
7 creased. This would malce the fund more effective by spreading its assistance 
among more communities throughout the state. , 

Eoonomic Development Authority ' " 

/ The authority was create<l In 1965 with a funding of $1 million. Thh loan guar- 

antee fund Isjised to assure mortiffage loans to Industrial Qrmn by private financial 
Institutions. The Act Is similar to the acts In other states, but the fund is amone- 
the smallest. . 

Municipal Economic Development Commi%$iom ' 

In 1965, the General Assembly authorized Indiana communities lto%e«tabUsh 
Economic Development Commissions for the purpose of Issuing municipal reve- 

l nue bond? to be used for «ie construction and leaslng/of lhaustrlal property. 

^ While certain restrictions and llmltations have limited fhe use of municipal iu'duV 
trial revenue bonds. It provides an Important tool for Industrial development. In 
1070, the Ignited States Congress removed Industrial revenue bond Anandng from 
control of the Securities -and Exchange Comnilsslon, removing one obstacle to 
the Issuance of fiie bonds. This could be one of the most signiflcant Incentives to 
industrial development in Indiana. » » 
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development Credit CorpfmiHons 

These corporations were anthorize<l In 1961, but none have been formed In Indl- 
-^vma. Typically, a corporation Is formed by private Individuals, and a capital base 
is estabUshed through the sale of stock. The corporations' major funds, however, 
come throuKh loans from member financial Institutions. The result Is a pooling 
of funds b/ financial Institutions for the purpose of making loans to new or ex- 
panding. firms. These are often high-risk loans, but the DCC allows a pooUng.of 
risk over a large^number of owners and members. Although private initiative 
and broad interest are- required to establish a development credit corporation, it 
has been suggested that certain legislative changes be made to encour^ejnterest 
in the DCC. The state could also encourage the organization of oneor more 
l>CC*s through education and promotion. 

There are various federal programs designed to promote economic development 
available to Indiana communities, business, and Industry. While Indiana has 
availed Itself of these programs, the eligibility criteria of some programs limits 
Indiana's full participation. Changes In criteria should be sought from the subject 
federal agencies. 

The following are a few of the federal programs : ) ' 

Economic Development Adminiitration 

EDA funds for economic development activities are limited by the requirement 
that application for loans and grants come from "eligible counties". SllgiblUty 
is hased on high unemployment rates or low famlb Income ; only nine Indiana 
coiintles were eligible In 1960. Kentucky and Ohio In the Appalachian Region 
rcceived^ver $^ million for 186 projects In 1968; Michigan In the Upper Great 
Lakes Region received |31 million for 83 projects the same year; while Indiana 
received only $7 million for 18 projects. 
i>mall Business Administration 

The Small Business Administration has several programs tlmt aid small busi- 
ness. Of special Interest are the SBA 502 loans to state and local development 
companies. In this type loan, the SBA participates with a local development 
corporation on a loan to small business, with the local corporation providing 
up to 20 percent of the cost of the project in equity, debt funds, or In cash 
equivalent. This program has been little used In Indiana. The state's participa- 
tion in the SBA programs for direct loans and loan guarantees to Individual 
businesses baa been extensive. 
Farmer,s Home Administration 

The Farmers Home Administration makes public facilities grants and loans 
to rural communities (i.e., communities outside metropolitan areas with under 
5.500 population). Between 1061, and 1970, the FHA approved approximately 
$45 million for 140 water and sewer projects In Indiana. 

Manpower Development and Training 
This program, designed to improve the ability of disadvantaged persons to 
* move Into productive employment, has been utilized mainly by Marlon and Lake 
bounties. In February 1970, Marion County enrolled 580 persons out of the state 
total of 1,594. 

In summary, the majority of federal loans and grants In Indiana are for public 
works projects. Twice as much money is allocated for small community water 
And sewerage systems as for small business development. Criteria estal^lished by 
certain federal agencies militate against participation of Southern Indiana In 
federal programs, although the area's problems are similar to qualifying areas 
of neighboring states. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOB THE FUTURE 

. It is critical that a statewide economic development plant be developed to 
provide guidance and direction for Indiana's growth. This plan must first set 
forth goals and objectives for Indiana's economic growth. From the preceding 
analysis, some important considerations In establishing specific goals are obvl* 
ous: (1) diversification of the state's economy by distributing jobs, people, and 
wealth throughout the state; (2) securing an economic and social balance be- 
tween rural and urban areas; and (8) reaching a proper balance between the 
durable and non^dorable goods sectors of the economy. 
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Secondly, tne plan nniHt establish priorities for action. Implicit in these pri- 
orities woulq be tbe integration of l0(*al and regional development plans with 
overall statewide goals ami objectives. 

After tbe goals and priorities have been, established, a means of implementa- 
tion will be the cornerstone. Keeded legislation has been indicate<l above. 

Finally, tbe plan mast be continually evaluated and alternative plans aud 
needs must be established if the etate is to develop effectively. 

Borne of the probable economic changes that should be considered in estab- 
lishing ^n economic development plan are : 

(l!f^he dbanges in life-style and the reordering of individual and family 
priprities as they relate to ecology, shelter, energy, food, mobility, and 
telecommunications. 

(2) The major growth in economic activity which serves the health, 
educat^pn, and recreational needs of the state's citizens. 

<3) Expertise and organizational skills will become increasingly impor- 
tant resources as the production process will continue to demand more and 
more of man's reasoning abilities. 

(4) The i)roportion of jobs in the white collar sector of the economy ( trade, 
finance, services, and government) will continue to grow and greatly exceed 
the number of bine collar workers. 

(5) The growing importance of education and education-related activi- 
ties will be due to the emphasis attached tp innovative and theoretical 
knowledge. ^ 

.(6) The continued acceleration of an inter-relation of public and nrlvate 
involvement in social factors influencing economic growth~*such as health, 
* edncation, welfare, housing; and civil rights. 

(7) The government will become more and more involved in tbe tradl* 
tionally private economic sector. (Indiana has often lagged behind other 
states in federal program participation. Business, on the other hand, often 
performs ^government services under contract, an increasing practice^ > 

(S) The growth and importance of non-profit and public benefit corpora- 
tions as economic institutions. 

(9) The new technologies, and innovations in tbe jeonstructlon industry, 
particularly the housing* market, will increase eflSciency and productivity in 
tbe indostry and eventually result in reduced housing unit costa 

(10) Tbe growth in urban revltalizaUon industries will stimulate existing 
and create new Industri^. 

(11) The expected golwth industries, such as electronics, computers and 
^ related services and equipment, mass transit equipment, drugs and medical 

equipment, health services, education, recreation and leisure, communica- 
tion utjilities, financial services, and management services, must be consid- 
(:^ed in the growth strategy. 
Thf foregoing discussion points up the problems and potentials for economic 
development in Indiana. As an immediate step to further tbe state's economic 
plnnning and development program. Lieutenant Governor Folz is appointing 
advisory committees for each of the fourteen development regions of the state. 
These committees, copiposed of key citizens covering a wi4.e spectrum of inter- 
ests, will work directly with the Department of Commerce in identifying and ana- 
lyzing problems, suggesting means of alleviating these problems, and recom- 
mending ways of developing each region's economic potential to the fullest. The 
Department of Commerce, under the direction of Lieutenant Governor Folz. also 
provides assistance p> communities, development groups, or individuals interested 
in economic development. The Department also furnishes information and advire 
on state and federal assistance progi*ams for economic development. Social, eoo* 
nomic. and similar data pertinent to economic development are available to 
commnnities and companies through the Department's computerized data re- 
trieval system. 

RrRAL AND rRBAW — TO ATTAIN A BALANCE 

Housing policy has been given little attention by state government in Indiana : 
even though housing supply is a key prerequisite of community development. 

Adequate housing for: the senior citizens of the state sbonld be a priority con- 
cern of state government, since those citizens immediately affected have already 
given a life-time of service to their community and t^eir state. 
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Decent shelter for the underprivileged, too, is a matter that shoald stir the 
pubtic conscience. ^ 

I recommend this report to y;on, speclftoally, because It relates certain hoiisinj^ 
needs and proposals to the overall goals of the state's urban aud rural develoi*- 
meut' I trust you will view these recommendations, as they were intended, as a 
beginning to^he formulation of a meaningful state housing goal aud program. 

Director, Department of Commerce, Lieutenant Governor. 

A GOAL— 1071 

The pren^lse tiiat underlies this report Is that the government of the State of 
Indiana has the means for effecting the distribution of population and economic 
activity for the betterment of Its citizens. Government can prevent excessive 
concentration In the metropolitan centers and at the same time can Increase the 
relative population and economic share in other sectors of the state. 

How can, Indiana achieve this? An Important determinant of population and 
economic growth Is ^e quality and range of public services. Industry requires 
good roads, community services, water supply, and a skilled labor force. There 
are two community conditions that all Indiana residents desire : 

1. the opportunity to find challenging, profitable employment ; and 

2. the assurance of food, education, housing, health care, recreation, and eul* 
tural opportunities as well as other personal amenities. 

All of these community needs are either directly administered or highly In- 
fluenced by state and local governments. 

Indiana has made commendable strides fn recent years, specifically In educa- 
tion. New educational programs housed In handsome, up-to-date facilities have 
been established throughout Aidlana. £iXpanded development on the regional 
state university campuses Is another progressive aspect of- the staters educational 
progress. 

The Indiana Industrial Development Program has also been very successful 
especially In promoting new Industrial locations In the state. 

The Important **19e6 Highway Needs Study" conducted for the State Legisla- 
ture In 1965-60 — ^alt^ough not yet officially Incorporated In the Highway Capital 
Improvement Program — Is being expanded and refined. This important guideline 
for Highway Construction when adopted will direct highway programming on 
an even more objective basis. If It Is determined that new highway building In 
economically depressed areas Is Justified to stimulate new Industrial Investment, 
highway construction will tl^en be programmed accordingly. 

The recently opened Indiana deep-water port on Lake Michigan Is the domina- 
tion of many years of effort on the part of many Indiana officials and private 
citizens. The port provides Indiana's first direct public access to ocean-going 
ships serving all mftjor ports of the world market. 

These are some of the many new programs and advances Indiana has made In 
recent years. The advances are a tribute to the hard work and dedication of 
state and local officials as well as many private citizens. This recent progress 1h, 
however, only a beginning^ In solving the problems and deficiencies of Indiana that 
have been too long neglected. 

The number of lmportant'.needa still unmet Is staggering. 

The Indiana Departijaent of Commerce. 'Division of Planning, cooperating with 
local communities^ has examine^ some of the more crucial needs and problems 
of onr counties to determine what programs should be re-evaluated and what new 
attempts should be in^J^tuted to upgrade the quality of public services In non- 
metropolitan areas and In certain depressed urban areas. ^Both existent plans 
and unmet needs must be reconsidered. 

To meet these local needs some new programs and additional funds are es- 
sentlafl bat these are not the most Important requirements. 

FOBRWORD 

Some Hooslers still live a long distance from their nearest neighbor while 
others are Jammed Into the rapid* growing urban communities of this nation's 
heartland. 

Both those In the conjested cities and those in the rural areas face severe 
problems, becauM either too many or too few persons lire together. This paradox 
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bus motlvatcKl the Division of Planning of the Indiana Department of Commerce 
to ask if Indiana will achieve a better balance and consequently attain a healthier 
pattern of growth and development between its rural and urban sections. 

The answer to this dilemma ii, "YES," we can achieve -a better balance of 
jrrowth and distribution of wealth between the urban and rural sectors of Indiana 
IF the people of this great state are willing to use the resources of their state and 
local government in a vigorou* and coordinated effort to improve the quality of 
life at both ends of the urban-rural spectrum. 

The goals and proposed legislation suggested herein are the beginnings of a 
state program designed to accomplish one of Indiana's priority objectives — a more 
equal balance between rural and urban communities in Indiana during the 1970's. 

If not new programs, then whatV Tlie most urgent priority is not money, but 
rather the need to establish a clear set of goals, purposes, and basic policies 
that will guide future development. 

Current monies already ear-marked for planning and development by local 
( ommunities, and other monies that may be available to local communities, could 
be put to better use if local development policies were more clearly defined and 
coordinated with adjacent geographical areas. The state must assist local com- 
munities in achieving this more meaningful goal. 

tSiich statewide coordinatefl goals, purposes, and basic policies can be fornm- 
la ted only through clear understanding of what the community feels it must 
do to eliminate its problems, fhin is an essential prerequisite for any real pro- 
gram of action. 

The second most urgent need is to examine the administrative and operational 
structure of state and local government with an eye towards making available 
to both levels of government more effective instruments for policy implementa- 
tion. 

The distribution of population in Indiana among the urban and non-urban 
areas five, ten, fifteen years In the future will depend upon the relative ad- 
vantages these two kinds of living environment offer as places to work, live, 
and raise a family and to enjoy the amenities of a good life. 

An on-going trend of rural areas is their steady population loss because of 
declining economic opportunities. Indications show that the average rural areas 
also lack diversified employment opportunity, recreation facilities, and health 
services; in addition, rural residents need adequate housing, income, and com- 
munity services. Even more alarming is the continuing downward population in 
rural areas, especially their loss of young people. With these deficiencies, sources 
<tf technically skilled labor and a supportive tax base are also declining ; thus 
the urgency for, a joint venture between local and state government to determine 
a plan of corrective action is evident. 

Fach of the following goals presented by the Indiana Department of Com- 
luerce. Division of Planning, is the direct result of analysis and reviews as well 
as the result of hundreds of local documents, meetings with comumnity ofTlcials, 
and monitoring the local news media. Together local and state planning goals 
form an initial attack on the major problems. They pave the way toward a 
plan of action during the 1970*s that should bring about a balanced economic 
^'rowth throughout Indiana's rural and urban areas. 

Before proceeding, the word "goal" must be defined to assure comnon under- 
standing. For the purpose of this document, goal is defined as follows : "A fairly 
specific objective formulated with due regard for resources available or reason- 
ably likely to become available within a reasonable time limit to indicate the 
direction of desired development and the results to be achieved. 

What are these goals? The following four goals represent the four general areas 
of greatest urgency as currently expressed on a statewide analysis of both rural 
and urban areas. After each general goal, a brief discussion on suggested al- 
ternatives is offered. 

I. Indiana's housing goal : "A decent home located in a decent environment for 
every Hoosier who seeks such accommodations regardless of income capability." 

Housing experts estimate that nearly six million American families live in 
substandard housing. Over the next nine years thifl country will need more than 
20 million new or rehabilitated houses to replace inadequate dwellings and to 
meet the demands of population growth and population shifts. " 

Production of housing, however, has become increasingly difficult because labor, 
land, materials, and financing costs continue to rise rapidly. The construction in- 
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tlustry Ims not hven able to co^k* witli these mounting eosts, esp^niully in provid- 
ing housing for lower- and modern te-inorne fumiliew. These families also nml 
help in obtaining mortgage (Ttniit, l)e<*aU8e the limited funds available on the 
oi»en market have resulted in favoring the middle- and up|)er-income home 
buyers. 

While the Toiigress of the I'nlted States has enacttHi programs that extend the 
benetits home ownership to lower-income families, further assistance in stimu- 
lating construction proj<H-ts and in providing hians is ntHMled. Several states have 
already taken steps to capitalize on the potential of fe<leral housing programs 
and to Mil the void in assistance and loans. The most common method is through 
a State Housing Finance Agency which has authority to issue-tax-exempt revenue 
bonds to finance its activities. Thirteen states have authorize<i such an agency : 
('onn<H.-ticut. Delaware. Illinois. Maine, Maryland. Massachusetts, Michigan. 
MisH<uiri. New .Tersey. New York. North Carfilina. Vermont, and West Virginia. 
These thirteen states plus Hawaii authorize mortgage loans for low or moderate- 
income h<aising. Al.so loanf>>^ grants for "'Heeil money" to non-profit or limit<Ml- 
profit housing t»rs:anizaHom^ are authorized by eleven .states: <\mneirticut. Dela- 
ware. Hawaii. Mns.safiiusetts. Michigan, Missouri, New Jer.sey. New York. North 
Carolina. Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 

Recognizing this nee<l, it isjiroposed that uu Indiana H<aising Finance Agency ^ 
i»e create<l as an administrative agency authorized to: 
i 1 ) pun base federally insured mortgages ; 

make, or p;irticii)ate in the making of. fe<lerall.v insured con.^t ruc- 
tion Itians : 

(;D make, or participate in the making of. federally' insured mortgage 



(4> provide Icchnical advisory .services to builders and developers, in- 
ctndiag market infornkation : 

(Ti) provide advisory services to famiJies, both for ttchievenieut of new 
or improved housing and for the projier mainteuaact* of such housing: 

promote research arul develophient in scientiric niethods of construct- 
ing low-< ost residential housing of high durability : 

4 7» coordinate housing needs in areas where new economi<' (opportunities 
may be created. 

The agency would also provide financing for preconst ruction costs thrf>ugh 
establishmerU of a special Housing Development Fund. 

The i)roposed bill ito be submitt(*d t(t fhe 1071 Tn<liana (leneral Assenddy > 
is drafted witli the intent that the agency would function through the private 
htane-building and lending industries. It would l»ecome financially self-sust Min- 
ing, and its borrowing would not imiK>se general obligations on the state's revenue 
find credit. 

The activities of the agency woidd cover the entire home-building process, in- 
cluding preconstru< tion. land development, and construction, and permanerif fi- 
nan< ing. Monies provided fr)r i>ermanent financing by the agency would come 
froni tax-exempt housing revenue bonds. The bonds would he self-liquidating and 
secured by federal insurance on loans and mortgages nmde or purchased by 
the agency. The other funds woidd he placed in a separate trust account of 
the agency—the Housing DeVelopnjent Fun<l. The.se funds wopid C(>me from 
sifts, grants, and borrowing secun»<| by notes of the agency, These fimds cf)nld 
be use<l for land development, preconstruction costs, and actual constr\iction 
<'osts. Loans would be made to corporations f)r individuals on a temporary hasl« 
and would l»e rei)aid In fidl when the i^ermanenf mortgage is made. The l^ro- 
IM>sed legislation pro\ides that in no instance would financial assistance be pro- 
vided when private fimds were available. 

II, Indiana's e<'onmnic development goal: "To fUrvrnif^f the ntrjo's rronnmv 
on ft arrirr at a proper halatirp Rf»/wvv>n the rural antt urban areaJi. The poUcff 
toitf aim at <1evrloping a rrrotrth anrf driyel4)fymntf pattmt ichirh frill more 
proprrlff ffi ^tribute johs. proplr, irealth. fnid rrvrnuf^M fhrouffhout the ntateV 

Indiana Is becoming more and more 'The Center of Things," Whereas tb« 
state only reached the national average In value of farm products sold per 
farm in V.WA, it bettered the natl<»nal average value ten-fold by adding mann- 
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factnrins per empioyee for 1967.* Indiana ranked eighth among the states in 
*'V«lue Added By Mamifacturing/' third in production of steel, and first in 
the production of iM>lor television sets, mobile homes and others. 

It is clear that Indiana's future in best assured by continuing this progress, 
but not at the expense of its agricultural, recreational, and other non-urban 
production per mS^ of corn, soybeans, and other products. Its outdoor scenic 
beauty and historic worth nre<unexceUed and should be protected. 

B^Unre economic development relies heavU^v upon a planned, balanced program 
which Integrates all urban and rural portions of tiie state into ^ productive 
whole. A definite course of action should be placed into operation which : 

' (1) Givet full consideration to the conclusions and recommendations of 
tbe previous study programs as they affect the state's general economy in 
• each area of state governmrat 

(2) Pfomotea development of Industry along the Ohio Uiver and within 
tbe «tate*tt southern countiesw 

(8) Takes advantage of federal watershed programs so that more lands 
are made usable for agricultural production. 

(4) Utilizes fully and makes proper use of Indiana's natural resources 
(e.g., parks, scenic beauty, historical heritage, hanlwoods> and climate). 

(5) Converts all air, water^ land, and other forms of pollution into con- 
trolled and productive systems. 

(6) tJtillases the state's 14 planning and development regions' concept for 
improving the state's rarloua economic areas. 

III. Indiana's regional and statewide planning goal : To provide comprehensive 
planning, formulated In accordance with functional criteria based on geographic 
regional analysis and proposals. This aspiration can be realized within the 
context of an integrated economic regional and statewide framework. 

In 1969 there were 52 Indiana counties with active area plan commissions. 
There were two urban counties which had '^metropolitan plan commissions.'* 
Also, as of 1908, there were about 60 active separate city and cotmty plan c<»n- 
missions in Indiana. 

None of this analysis takes into consideration several Council of Government 
(COG) agencies or other planning districts. Added to these are the varied physi- 
cal, social, and economic planning groups identified with many local, county, and 
state functions, as well as private interestn. 

There are planning organizations involved in health, welfare, employment, 
public safety, community services, watersheds, parkn. along with others. Each of 
tho^e involved in planning the state's future is ah independent entity and few 
coorctinate with others. The only workable solution Will allow most of thera to 
retain their respectivie rolls, yet work within the context of a unified regional 
and Htatewide integrated framework. 

To best utilize time and resources It is proppsed that : 

(1) All Indiana towns, cities, coui^tles, special ^'**trlcts, and other groups 
involved in planning — whether public, quasi-public, or private — form large 
regional organizations paralleling the state's 14 Planning and Development 
regions as conceived by the governor in 19ti^i. 

(2) Geographic, social, and economic boundaries be used in preference to 
political districts, 

(3) Area-wide agencies review all plans and proposals and act as a liaison 
between the local groups and the state with no actions taken without all 
levels in agreement 

(4) The State Department of Commerce, Division of Planning, acts as tiie 
official state body in all matters of planning coordination within the state 
and with the various federal agencies. 

IV. Indiana's statewide transportation system goal: Cooperation hctircen fM'af 
and ntate planninfj groufin and the V,8, Dc.parimtut of TraMportation to prepare 
a statewide eompreheit-Hive plan tcith two-part mpital im prove ment/i /proa ram 
fpr all mode*.. of travel: i. Mhorf-ranpe i947-79; 2. long-range IBSO-mo, 

In 19:m. Indiana had ^429 miles state highways and 7.500 of railroad line«. 
Thirty years Inter there were 10.050 miles of state highways and only 6..jO0 miles 
of railways. Adde<l to this is an oasortment of county n»ads ranging from ^he 
most primitive to the niost modern. 

,Tbe Federol Transportation Kystem has high imnnct on Ijidiaua. efipecijiliy 



^Source: tf.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Cennus. 




IiKliauaiMiliM. iHTiins.. more iiilf.istnfc s.vst.-nis . (.uvoi-Ke ..n it than :iii,v "tli.T . ity 

ill addUlon. there has been ,.u in. rease of W( pul.lir air|K)rt« hIuw lit:!2 M 
increase) , and the advent of new trausDortation forms, such as n.ouoralls high- 
X«l siirface trains Jets, and helicopters will require new considerutlons. It 18 
pXt^ that bMhe 2.K)(» thorewiU be a nee<I for !.«> new public airports 
to serve an n.lditioual V^.WIO li,.ense<l pilots and 2.7()() more licensed and a.fve 

.he <«.i.. Kiver n.e top.pri..rit.v .levc.op.nent pros- 
iK'ctsdemandint.' additional ahfntion and planninK. ..,„i„u .f 

If this complex transportation network is to n.ove p.-ople and u.aterlals ef- 
ficiently, it nnist allow for ease of a.M-cssll.ility. cl.oi.e of transportation H.odes, 
plus renMoimli'.e time en route. si i ><>•»• rtm..iit 

It Is nrois.sed that the tjoals. policies, and procedures of the >. IKnartnie t 
..f Transiiortation. as enumerated in its -Manual A: (;eneral Instrnctimis, be 
adapted to fulflll the following puriwses, scope, and organization : 

1 Cooperative, comprehensive, and .ontiuuous plannlnK by 
otiier states, especii.Uy its nelKhbors. so that the provisions of publicly-used traus- 
Kortati m facilities and services are recogni'/ed. 
. •> ('(Kjoerative comprehensive, ami continuous idaunlUK by each ma.ior metr<)- 
is.litan aien coverlnK the provisions of pul.llcly-use.l 1 ransis.i tatioii facilitu-s and 

'^VllelP develop a r. mmcadcd Capital luiproveuieuts I'roKrani of federal 

traasi^.r atlou exi^-uditurcs up to ISHK) whi. l. is rdinate.l with state I'.ca 

plans and programs. (I'r.^ram to be tn two i«.rts: ((all short-ranere l!t74 ,!>. 

*•i^^u^nueXYmlVa^'I»epartuu..t of . onnner.e. Planniu.. Division, as the 

^''foiitrinS 

%ow can the alternative .'ourses of a. tlon !«■ a< hieve<l? K-u h of the four ma.ior 
..oals dls<-.issed herein an.l their corres,K.ndinK alternative . ourses ot action f < r 
hn lemeutation nmst W uccon.pUshed so that every resident may l"" S've''/ 
•lu nce to lead a .-..mfortable life. But In or.ler to a.vompl sh each Koa in an 
/r erlv un l idanned manner. Unpleu.entatlon must be a.-hleve,l throuKh state 
Sition To achieve the state.l K.«ls. Phase I has bwa, tr«n.slate<J into a eK- 
sHt ive pa. kase to be presentc.l to Indlam. s H>71 I^tsishiture. These I^Kbdative 
pr ,K.4ll are ^umnmrlU in the f.dlowinK section and grouiKjd. "«^^f*;ff«''"'«- 
' fouT nai.i cateKoHes: honsl.rft. econou.i.. deveh.pn.ent. naSiyjUiraTTd state plan- 
ng and statewide transiKjrtatlon system. The encl.>ml«.nary contains a 
rlef resuffie-by the IJepartment of Comn.erce of each proposed leg..sla on s b- 
Xed to the 1!»71 In.liaua General A.ssembly. .1 .apodal ,upplnn,nt to th,y >ib. 
iTamn L, al^o hr^-n prepared which contoim an abstract of each proposed b,H. 

SI MMAKY A.NU KKCOM M KNDA riO.VS 

Siiiiiinaril of fropOKid l.ryixlnlioii 

To achieve a more .M|ultaldc baUince U-tween rural an.l urj.an Indiana, the fol- 
h.w i« le«islati,,n is beiftv' submitted t^. the 1!.71 Indiana (ieneial As.se.nbl.v or 
on ide atioii and adoption. This is a part .If a lonK-ran«e ^^''l' * 

will be submitted perio.li.ally t.. thcletjislature .hiriUK l''e 1 .Os. It ^ ' 
m ed that this leKislati.m will pr.ivi.le thf- m-(ess,lry enabliii).' la« uff.idlnK 
greater ecoii.aui.- advantaKe ami opiK.rtuid.y to lo. al areas f.,r the i,Mprov..mcnt 
of the urban-rural balaii.e'in In.liaua.- • ^ 
/. Kconnmir J.r(/inlatii»i 
Snmtc Hill So. .577. -This bill amends the act . reatint.' an Industrial D.-velop- 
ment Fund f.*r the use of local units of «overnnient and w.ml.l iirovi.le an a.ldi- 
ti.)nal rev.dvln? fund of $n.000.(H)O for t,}iut purpose. ' , ■ . 

Zintr Hill .Vo .-7.'«.'.-An amen.linei>f t.. the Ec.ai.ani.- I)ev(,l..pnient Authority 
• A.'t of ^iKt.^. approprialiux ad.liU.«ial myney t., the uiortKaBU .Insurance «»a 
clarifying a.luiini.xtratlvc i.ro.-.Hlures appli.'abl.- to the m.lustnal nuirteage cnar- 
antee ^rofrrJlMi. ' 
//. Houxino LeijiKhilioii 
f'ruponrd [{'n.oMion. A res..luti.ai atflrmiug the interest ..f Ih.- (!e.iei-(il Asse.ii- 
bly in the .•ontinue.l availability of dc. cnl an.l suitable living fa. ilities f._.r all the 



f. min ..s. Tlu. state aKen.-y is autlmrlKed to issn.. revMnic l)on<ls to la-ovi.l.' t < 
.an--.»K a.Hl can n,ak,. lo„>,s only wl ort^ ,„iva.,- leiuU-rs are nm.hle t sran s h 

loans u|M.n .■.luivakMit terms and condition* ^ 
xr,,.//, /;,;, .v„ ,7.7/;._Tia.s l.ili amwids a ])»;«, a.- 1 oreati.iK a Stat.. Housing' 

< rnm.M.t, tJi.. state . an stM ve i.i the .-apacity ..f a lo. al lio.isiiij; authority. 
III. General Legislation 
//<-„.r «/,/.. \V). /653.-Thls I.U1 Huthorizex the creatio.i of reKi....al t..uris.ii 

. '"/."^ touris.n agency can be more .losely reU.ted to local needa 
and object. V..S. It appropriates a fund for the use of regional tourist nromoMon 
ami re.iu.rcs for the ad...inistration ..f this fund by the State promotion 
\ ' Per...its local and .state gover..me..t to i.nr.-h-.se 

.•onM.rvat...n ..a.sen,entH...n certai., lands where it ...ight be i.. th^ .1 . nt. rest 
t;'ri:'tics.'"" '"""^""^ recr.,,tio„ai, so..,.', hi^t./A.^or' .\tl!eV "ImTa:.' 

aiaKials'fr!,','.'; ^^T"'^'•TV'''^. '""''^^ establish an alternative channel of 
i»T ;/ " «'*-^'i«'"n.s of i.,cal Planning comn.l.ssions an.l b.,ards of ..".g hp- 
and do erm nf 1' "'"'f "Jft^afve appeals agency and authorlzingit hear 

fugs .tiz.n:dTy^raurrt.^ ^° " " " ^° 

N<«»;fr B/// ,Vo. 74.— The Regional Planning and Developmct Act of liiTi 
ThrTuriT. ch"'" '"r*^" "'"""'"e eomml.S8lonrwl hln the stat^ 

,the Onie"N pIJ?""'"^ boundaries established bv 

r.\<<mn e unler 1»-19«8 by the governor. The pi.rpose of the act is to crent.. 
.mpn.ved relationships for planning decisions at the level 
wide lH'thor IrV^' <'<'>n.i...nlty Develop.nent Comb.i.ssion with stat.- 

wide auth..rity to CK)mblne state and private resources for the develonme.it nnrt 
.n.prove...e..t ,,f a major co...munity improvements and projects ""^^ •""P"^"'" """^ 

Huns, H,n \,, /«7.7.-An ..nabU.ig law that will permit local areas to a...,..ir,. 

\zz;u:"i.^sz:^i:^' """^^ '•^^^-'^"^ 

St ATI OK M \ 

Fl.m. II, „KRT 11. H, M,.„RKV 

N:r;;.rrr;;,a;;;':.';'':r^ >■ <•» r.,-,.,,;. 

-^""^ '>'...s-.io,.„ai„ ..1.0,. ,1.... 

..elpn;;:y:;;!:';^'o;.re;' rrrri^sed "•■""^ "'"••'> 



I wish vcni <»v<»r.v suecoss with .v<»ur iiwiuirle^; 
Siiircrolv. 



fiorrni or. 



fiTATE OF Maine, 

KXVrBONMFNTAL IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION 

To : Bot> Shepard, Exeoutive Department ' ' 

From: WUliam R. Adams. Director. 

Subject : Hubert Humphrey letter dated April 30, 1971. 

hv%*!!I.?torHni;.^r^ memorandum requesting my views on the qucHtions posed 
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L It H|jpt»«rs t(» imvtlmt thr pn.l.lriu.s of rural Muiiir an^ KoiiiK tn he the pn^H- 
sun»H soon to exerted uimhi these areas by reiTentiomil and iadustrial expan- 
sion. Maine IS in elose proximity to the hirge metr(>poHtan areas of the east 
eoast and the desire ut peoph' to h'ave thes** areas for vacation and rwreation 
IK KOiUK to pnt trenjen(h»us demands n|M»n the hind tif rnral Maine. Tliese demands 
art* nc»ted in th** rt^view of projtH'ts heln^ eonsitiered hy the Site U)oation Statute, 
Ihrse pf.dileu*^ . .ml i he minj.»:i/e;| it" the ( (mimunities were ^iven ^ui^iaiu-e and 
t>unuira^ement in estahlishin^f hKnil ordinances, compreliensive plans, and jjiven 
profesHioniil assistance to jfuide this development in the proper channels^ The 
Site linw is of some assi:stanee to snmll communities hut Hhould not replace local 
action ' 

2 The Impact (►f thest* prohlems on nrhan America will undoubtedly be tl»at 
tlie ewupc souKl^l by the city dwellers will l>e of short duration and the problems 
In their new found areas could easily out weigh the problems thev left in their 
iiHmn c«inminnity, 

a. It wouUi apik'ar to me that a national ^rrowth |M)!icy is urgently neexied. 
I refer to the problems and pres^sures brought to small communities bv large 
flevehipments either residential or industrial. This cair be clearly seen by observ- 
ini; the stresses upon snmll communities brought about by projwts ot the magni- 
imle of the .Maine Chan Fuels. A study of the hearing held by the Environmenliil 
Fmjrrovemeni Tom mission clearly indieateH the desire of many people for indu8- 
rrijil irnwih ami the tinmlly strong ite ire of many <»ther people in a comniunity 
to maintain a status ipio. Out* might also study the history of locating the Main'e 
^;loK< .' <;rncj ■»t.i.;r Si ititaj lit W'isi nsset. Again the communiiies are often split 
and on a local level an> fr»»<iuently unable to muster the professional help nec<led 
t<» i/rop«»rly gnlde the conununity. 

I might ais(» note that the trt»mendous need for additi<and electric- generating 
fat'iUtles is «o|ng to put nmny sections (*f the .Maine <'oast and rural area in a 
NMUglit after p»)^ith)n by the eleetrii al industry. It nnist Ik* recognized that *ul, 
eb'< trirify, and all other fo^in.s (»f heavy industry are g<»ing to be needed if the 
♦vMtnomy and stj.ntlard of livitig of t'nited States is maintainetl and brought for- 
wanl It is also almost an arrepted fact that the usual io(*atlon for these indus- 
tries are laroining U'ss and !esv attvartive due to the environmental problems 
in tliese imln^triai ar*'as. and tJierefore rnral Amerh'a is being hioke<l ar. These 
pr4jbU*ms api)ear to me to be of such magnitude thht a nntional policy might he 
de*<iraliUv 

i. My c\|M»rience in dealing with federal programs (Ui the rural level is ex- 
treuicly llntited. ho\\**ver. we have had sonu* experience in a<lmlnisrering water 
jwilluri<»n cimtrtd eonst ruction funds. I wnuUi point out that these tun<ls are 
usually inade<inate to c (tp** with the problem in sinall rnral conmjnnities cspe- 
4 iaily alon^' the coast (tf .Maine. The Connnission is presently w»irkin« with the 
town of DanjarlsiMJtta in an atteujpt to bring about the ronstrueri<ai of a water 
pollution control facility in this ennnnnnity. The fart that the c(aniiinnity does 
not ';o\v have a cuiic( tion system and that the rnmniunity for the nt;>st part is 
^ittinj: on bcdnu k has brought abont prtJposed user ( harges far in exec^^s of 
tin s4. nsnally ron»iidcr<'(t reasonable. 1 tliink this problem pr<d)nb!y exists in most 
of ..nr smaller Maine connnnnif les. and e*'rtainly slwudil he sindie<l in great 
<lelail. i ujight add that the Cinnmlssion hopes to conduct some stmlie.-^ along 
tin's lliie in the near futnr»». 

r» I Ini ve no eckuiment. 

U I have no < omment. 

I reallzt' that njy thcai^'hts might m»t be directly related t(^ the iteni< re«pK'sH*<I 
liy Senator Hnmi)hrey. I do hoi^* that they will be <»f .Mane value tn von in the 
preparation i.t your reply. Shntdd ynu like farther infornmtion on any ol the 
items I have (overed. I wt>uld i)e anist hapjiy to disni^s them in more detail. 



Stati; o! Main*: I ntkk-I>kp.\rt.mknt.U, .MFMoRAxm m 

May 12. 1971. 

To: H(«h J''hei)herd. KxiMutive Departnnut 

From Maynard <'. Dolloff. Tommlssloner. Agriculture DepartujeiU 
Subject : Letter to (;ov. Curtis fnun Sen. Humphrey 

This is in response to your memo asking me to provide infornmtion for the 
<;<»vern<ir's reply to Sen. Humphrey— 4»spe(lally items 1. 2. 4. and o in the 
Senat4ir's letter. 
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I have courtutMl the followinK to the items you spetlfically inentloued. I as«iime 
you have ali O asked I'eter Bradford to rewpond to item 4. 

ITEM 1 

1. Rural housiUR. I'he KS(H^ report (i). iru) w^y^< -Substaudard coudltlons In 
the state are most acute In the niral areas . . . * . . - 

•> Economic plight of the family farm. The squeesw between rising farm costs 
and lower prices have left the farmer with a shrlnkine share of the consumer 
dollar. Large numbers of Maine farmers are and have l>een getting l^MJoj 
i»nKlucts than the i-OHt of production. Farm Indebtedness is Increasing; the family 
farm i« giving wav to wrporate farming In both the potato and poultry Industries. 

a Lack of economic opportunity. When farms are sold, many have to move to 
gain employment. This lack of opportunity Is especially acute with youth, creating 
an ^mt-mlgnitlon— both to cities ami out-of-state. Rural Maine continues to lose 

^T^Lack^of adequate rural medical facilities and personnel. Some communities 
still have one-day- a jwrp^ physician service and medical faculties need updating. 
(Check with Healt/andWelfare^ « , i i 

5. Educational toenuallty because of property tax variations. So long as local 
etlucatlon Is predominantly determined by local property tax inequality will exist 
in wlmatlon. Maine Is meeting this a« noted in Item 5 below. 

ITKM 2 

1 The nation ultiuiutelv learned in the 1»20'8 that it cam.ot continue to be 
prosperous as long as a segment of the population as large as agriculture l^not 
getting an adequate return on Its Investment of personnel and equipment. VVhile 
lower food prices In urban aui)ermarket8 have a short-run appeal, they are a long- 
run threat if those lower prices are at the expense of the producer. , ^ ^ ^ 

2. Housing. The rural housing b\\^t Is a deaial of the pastoral stereotype of 
country life which many urban dwellers hold. The houfilng crisis In the cities 
cannot be dealt with Independeatly from that In the country. Current emP^asls 
on model cities and urban renewal must not allow citizens to Ignore rural needs. 
This calls for comprehensive planning on houslag. , mui 

3 Economic conditions. Many areas of rural Maine are losing tax value. This 
shifts the burden to urban areaa Increased Industry and Improvement ©f em- 
ployment opportunity would enable rural areas to better bear their aiare of 
goremmental and community activitie«, and would hold youth and the displaced 
farm worker who add to urban congestion. 

TTBM 4 

L Rural Youth Corps. Maine was, I believe, the first state to establish the RYC. 
Ask George EKBy." ^ . . 

2. Farmers Home Administration. The work of the FHA has been vital to 
Maine farmers-^especlally those In Aroostook County. FHA officials say Aroostook 
has more * county office** than any pther county In the nation. 

3. Economic Development Adm. The EDA has in the past designated some 
rural sections of Maine as redevelopment areas, some as growth areas. For further 
Information check with Peter Bradford. . 

4. Model cities and urban renewal. Maine ha3 both HUD programs. Urban 
renewal is more closely linked with rural areas, than the other. A number of farm 
centers. Fort Fairfield, Caribou. Tresque Isle, etc., have urban renewafc projects 
under way. These are aimed at m^-gmding business and other community services 
and providing better facilities for meeting the business, recreational and market- 
ing needs of those living In or near such communities. 

5. Soil conservation prolecta Maine was one of the first states to receive grants 
from the Federal Soil Cousarvatlon Servic* for watershed projects. Twenty-seven 
projects are underway, or have been completed. The Maine Soil and Water Con- 
KPrvatfon Commission supervises these prograris. Other SCS activities are also 
ooeratlnc in Maine. Ask Charles Boothbay^ M8&WCC. 
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Y mu 5 

t. Maine laws: (a) Sl^ Location Act In 104th Legislature 
tro Srlal loc^Uon aid poUuUon. (b) Proposal '?^tax relle^^^^^^^^^^ 
current leglBlaUve session/ Is aimed at Improving the lot th^ e derly o^^^ 
many of whom are rural residents. (O Proposal for land ^ l«fj«^^«°^^^,^ 
before 106th would allow land to be taxed according to current use and would 
protect farmers and others from over-valuation which often {^o/^w dlver^on of 
farms and woodlands Into other use. (d) ProposaUfor tax ^^^^^^^^^J^^. 
whU h would create tax aaseswneut di-strlcta to correct inequaltty In assessment 
practices and broaden the tax base for many rural communities. 

2. Maine programs: (a) Increase State responsibility for the costs of educa- 
tion means equaUnation of educational opportunities between communities with 
hl^ taxable property and those without (b) Projects under the ^tate Arte 
Humanities Commission bring cultural opportuniUes to rural areas not able to 
provide their own: art, musie and drama, (e) Programs to Improve the life or 
Maine Indians who are nearly all rural residente: increased self -government. 
Iietter housing and Improved educational and sanitary facilities. Ask James H. 

^'iTnist these points are given in such a way that you can readily condense them 
for the Governor's reply. 

Depabtment op AobioultumJj 

QPFICE OP THE SeCRETABT. 

WaBhington, B.C., September 2, i.97i. 

Hon. HrBERT H. Bitmphrey. 

Chairman, Sithcommiitee on Uural Dct^cJopment. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, f'.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dkar Senator HitmpiiREt : The enclosed answers are in response to your letter 
of July 2tt, and the accompanying 10 qiiestloii.s. The Department appreciated the 
t»PPortunity to api)ear before the Kural Development Subcommittee to discuss 
proixisals fi»r rural development credit. 

This A«lministratiou has been committed to rural development and to bringing 
alKUit a l»etter bailanced growth since Its very outset. This commitment has been 
followed by action and legislative proposals. The President's Reorganization pro- 
l»osal will for the first time, ton.solidate in one spot, the new Dopartnient of Com- 
munity Development; sufficient know-how; resources; and, authorities to ac- 
complish the rural development goals sought but not obtained previously. The 
Rural Rtivenue Sharing proposal will give the dtlzens of State and local com 
munities considerably more power and financial resources for dealing with rural 
development problems in a more forthright, effective manner. Funding of TSDA s 
prinrliml rural development programs in FY 1072 Is more than two thnes the 
FY ineo level when this Administration took ofBce ($2,668,000,000 vs. $1,369,- 
(XMMKH)). 

I urge that the Congress give the President's Rural Revenue Sharing and Re- 
organization Proposals its earnest and favorable consideration. 
Sincerely. 

J. Phil Campbell, Acting Secretary. 

( Tlie enclosures are as follows : ) 

QuvHtion No, i. Last gear Congress passed and the President signed legislation 
putting the rural development component of a national balanced growth policy 
at the highe^tt priority level. The relevant language of Title IX of the Agricul- 
. tural Act of 1970 reads (and I quote) : ''The Congress commits itself to a sound 
balance between rural and urban America. The Congress considers this balance 
so citsential to peace, prosperity,, and welfare of all our citizens that the highest 
priority must be git en to the revitalization and development of rural areaft.'^ Do 
you consider Title IX. and the pr m inion quoted above, to be binding on the ac- 
tions and decisions of the Executive Branch f 

Answer. The response to this question has been placed as an GKtenslon to the 
Ue<'ord. 

Question No. 2. What is your interpretation Of the passage I have in*t quoted 
from Title IX, Section 001 (a) f Please feel free to amend and extend your state- 
ment for the printed record^: hut ire would appreciate having your expression at 
thin time. 
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Answer. The res|MUise to this queKtiou ha>< heen |)hi<e<l as an Kxteiision to the 
Ke<oi<l. 

(^uc»iioh So, S, Plvaac uii v hh your brut VMtimatv of thr prohahlv vfist of vun- 
Htrnt tion of the ncovHsnry rural comtuuniiy furilitivH ihut wiff he necessary to 
reaeh the goaU rxprea^ed by Title /A*. We icouhl tike your exyrrfffthm uou\ nub- 
iff/ of von rue to whatever further refinement and ej-tenaion you wouhl fikc to 
make for the printed reeonl of thin hvuriny, 

Au.swer. We do not have an estiunite of the probalile I'ost ()^<'onstrn< tion of 
the necessary rural community fiicilities that will be ne< essai%f» nu et tlie goiils 
expressed by Title * 

Question 4. Can give uh a general idea of the prospect tie asset value of new in- 
ffustrial plants and tether amstrmtion by priva/e econotnie enterprise would he 
required to reach the PresidenVs rural vomm tnity dcvelopmc-U goals? Please 
feel free to amend and CJ-tend yo^ur reply far thi printed record. 

Answer. In keeping with the l*resident*s emphasis cm returning (KM isionnialvinj( 
powers to State and hx al governments, no specific rural community development 
goalH have bi^en set at the national level. This responsibility will rest with those 
nearer the point of implementation. Still, a central theme of these <leveh»pmont 
efforts will be to provide aujple emph>yment opiH)rtunities for all those who now 
live in rural areas. If we assume, for example. <levelopment goals of (1) entirely 
stopping net outmigration from uonmetroiM>litan areas and <2) closing by half 
the gap between labor force |»articipation rates of metropolitan au<l nonmetro- 
pnlitan iM)pulations during the coming <leca<le. then ab<uit 3 million a<hlitioual 
jot).s would Ik» rtHiulred in nonmetro areas by XUSO. The as.set value of a<hlitions of 
new plants and remodeling of existing plants and other con.stnu tion by private* 
ei?urprise to accompany this acceierati<m measure<l in 1»70 <lollars c<uil<l a|>- 
pri.Mimate $12r> billion during the 1J>70 <l*H»a<le. or alwmt l>illiou per year. 

Question J. One source 0/ future ci^momic growth in rural America is, of 
rourse. the amount of funds from eurf\^it income being generated in rural Amer- 
iea that is available for savings and investment. Can you give us a general idea 
of what the total amount of such funds might be for a recent yearf 

Answer. Given the i>aucity of iitfonuatiou (>n capital flows that is available on 
a rural- urban break, this question and the tw<i tlmt follow can only be n»rtghly 
estimated. For the puri>(>se of making such an estimate, we Imve assiuutMl that 
all c<imponents of the national income ai'coiuits are <listribute<l b<.'twt*en metro- 
politan and nonmetroiK>litan areas in the same proportion as iH'rsonal lnc<une 
(7()!24)- On this basis. i>ersonal .savings in nonmetro areas woul<l have iKpialed 
$13.0 billion in 1J)70. 

To estimate the amount of retained business earnings in nonmetn» areas avail- 
able for investment, taie nm.st nmke further a.ssumptions about the net movement 
of gocHls and services between metro and nonmetro an»a.s. On the basis of a "hw a- 
tion coefficient analysis'* of nmjor product components (eg. agri<*ulture. con- 
struction, durable and nondurable manufacturing and servh-<»s). it was <»sti- 
mate<l that 17 |)ercent of the nonmetro pnMluct was ' exiiorteir' to m<»tro areas 
while 10 penvnt of the much larger metro product was *'eX|)orted" t<i mauuetro 
area.s. Further, as.suuiing that all (.^om|>onents of the product a<'counts are <Iis- 
tribnted between metro and nonnu'tro areas on the same 76:24 basis u.se<l abov<\ 
one Is leil to the c<aic1usion that nonmetro areas probably exjieriem-ed a new 
"trade" deficit with metro areas. The nmgnftude of deficit was roughly estimated 
at $35 billion ft>r 1970. In other words, the analysis suggests that this exchange 
results in a net flt)W of goods and s«*r^l<*es into nonmetro areas which unw^t l^i 
turn rt'sult In a flow of capital from nonmetro to metro areas to pay for the defi- 
< it. Retained buslne.ss earnings, which were Implied deductively from the above 
assuuiptlonR and the gross national Im'ome acc<amting identify, would .seem to 
l>e small If not negative. The estiniate for 1070 using national income n«-c<uuit- 
Ing data was $—2.4 billion. 

Quest ifm Xo. ii. On the basis of your (jrnevul know t edge and irhaft ver dofa yon 
may have, what perccntaiie of the savinffs and iuvestwent funds grnerutcd in 
rural America stays there ffw reinvestment f 

Answer. Applying the same assHmptlons used in answering the prece<liiiir ques- 
tion. nonmetroi)olitan investment was an estinmted $32.5 billion in 1070. Given 
nonmetro per8<mal savlnzs of about $13 billltm and little if any retained earnings. 
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?*ouiHhiiijr lt»^s than \\i\\f of the t«»tnl ijivt'stiuent in pnvato plant. tMinipnuMit. Jiml 
ot\wr vvuMrmtUm in nonniotropolitan Anu'rica Is jmlgiMl t<> have its ori>;in in 
raiutal arcnuiiilated tXwvv. These transfers fn»ni aietroiMilitaa areas by both the 
imhUe and privjite se<*t()rs will likely eontinne o vepreseiit an important sonree 
of finani inK for joh creation )n nonnietropolitan areas dnrinj; the eomiu« de<-a<le. 

Thoujrli some pi»rtion of r\iral savings un<lonhte<lly How into met roiMilitan in- 
vestments, we have l>een anuhle to aseertain the^siz** of this How from nvaihihle 
infornnition. 

The attachkHl tables pn>vi<le a general indi<'ation of the amount of savings held 
in noiiinetru hanks and savings and loan institntions at «iven points in time. 

DEMAND AND TIME DEPOSITS IN 2 GROUPS OF RURAL BANKS. DEC. 31. 1965 70 
Iln millions of dolUfs] 



Demand deposits 



Timt deposits 



Dec. 31 



1965 
1966 
1967 
196S 
1969 
1970 



Member banks 




Member banks 


with head officts 




with head offices 


in places 


Selected 


in places 


under 15,000 


agricultural 


undtr 15.000 


population 


counties 


population 


15. 170 


4.327 


15. 257 


15 389 


4 435 


16 986 


16 310 


4 7'7 


19 333 


17,633 


5.064 


21. 786 


18.446 


5 242 


23 594 


20. 408 


5. 426 


27,874 



S-I*cted 
agricultural 
counties 



4, 327 
4.886 
5. 546 
6. 3J5 
6, 998 
7.830 



Source Computed from FDIC data. 

SAVINGS CAPITAL OF SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1965 68 
\\n millions of doltars| 



1966 
1967 
1968 



114, 163 
124 5W 
131 661 



SMSA's 



Above 250.000 
[lopulation 



81,413 
9J. 035 
94, 359 



Bfiiow 250.UU0 
population 

10, 65j 
11 Vj2 
12. 197 



Outside SMSA's 



22. 100 
22. 999 
24. 595 



Source: CornrutefJ trom Federal Home Loan BankBo.nd dnta published in Slatislic.il Abstract. 



Qui stHtK .Vo. 7. CfiH ytnt t/irr us anmr ntva of tht totui anmintt o/ .y/r//i//.s <tn(t 
inrvshu nt funds urmrtttnf /« nonntraJ (tnax that fioivH ifttn nniil invtHiuHnts 
'ftrh ftiiii.' ust' fcrl frrv to i.rt(nfi iHu a an mi ifour HtnirUirni ff^r the prifftrtf 

Answei. K\inds L'ener'>**Ml in metropolitan areas that tlow int(i rural invest- 
menis eiicli year are associated with the excess of hnports to rural America over 
e\pMrt>» to metropolitan places. As state<l alxtve, flows of tills kind, both pnldic 
and private, con.'-titnte an important source of funds for rural investment in 
plant an.i fa< ilities. but we huk an a<leqin»te basis for estimatinff the amounts 
involved with any de?:n»e of precision. It would appear that roughly a fourth of 
the pers<mal savin^< and retaine<l business ea mine's in metn»politan areas fimls 
its way into rural investnients. 

Thtis. a sizable amount of savlnjrs and investment funds generated in non rural 
areas is accounte<l for by net flows into rural investments each year. (Jross flows 
in each direction are probably lar«e. yet the net would seem to be from metro-, 
IMditan to rural. Vart of this net is accounte<l for by cash flows and part by 
a<fpiired ownershijj by metropolitan re.sidents of rural proin'rty, plant and equlp- 
uienl. Ownership may be in terms of claims aKain^^t assets through loans by 
ceiUral city financial lnstltuti<ms to rural firms and himseholds. For example, 
assets of the farndne sec tor rose to $811 billhm in 11)70 from ^203 billion In I^MIO. 
Of this piin, ST.") billion was from proprietors' e<pdtles and billion was 
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tbroagb increased liabilities. Tbe proprietors' equities fell during this period to 
81 percent from 88 percent. 

Que^iiim iVo. ^\ i)o />o« have witk you a convenient lint of the loan and grant 
profframs adminUtored by pour Department {Agency) for which rural govern- 
mental rural private economic enterpriHen, and rural renidents are eligible t U'c 
Hhould apureciate having the complete li^t with a brief description of each for the 
record of th is h ear in g. 

Answer. Yes. nir, we have snrh a li.st and will provide it for the record. 

(The information follows:) 

1 

i .S. Depart MFN'T of AoKirrLTrRE. Loan Axn (;rant Ideograms in Ktral 

Areas 



<*oniprehen.sive water and sewer planning grants are made to provide technical 
and professional services, test wells, and soil and water investigations. Grants 
may be made to pnblio bodies, political subdivisions and local planning commis> 
sions. Plans must be liuiited to a rural area and may not include towns or villages 
in excess of 5,500 i)opnlation. 

Knjergency loans are made for operating and living expenses, replacement of 
ecpi'pnjent and livestock, and real estate repairs. Emergency loans are made in 
counties designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as disa.ster areas and in 
other niidesignated areas where only a small number of loans will be made. 
Kstablished farmers and ranchers who have sutfered property dam:<ge or croi) 
loss due to a natural disaster are eligible for loans. 

Fixnn labor housing loans and grants may be made to farmers, nonprofit o^> 
ganizations, and public bodies and loans to political subdivisions and nonprofit 
organizations. Th'^se loans and grants may be used to build, repair or purchat^e 
adequate farm labor housing, acquiring, and improving land for such housing, 
and developing related facilities such as central cooking and dining areas. 

Karm operating loans are made to persons of farm background for the pur^ liase 
of livestock and farm equipment and for living and farm operating expenses. 

Farm ownership loans are made to farmers and ranchers to enable them to 
buy. enlarge and improve family size farms and develop non>farni enterprises. 

Crazing association loans are made to associations of family farmers and 
ranchers for the purchase and development of grazing land for \' a use of 
ni^sociation members. 

Irrigation, drainage and other soil and water conservation loans are made 
to public and quasi>public bodies and corporations not operated for profit which 
will serve residents of rural areas whicl» may include towns and villages up to 
5..^00 population. Loans may be used for irrigation, drainage and other soil con- 
servation measures. 

f^ow to .noderate income housing loan« are umde to U.S. citizens who are or 
will become rural residents. Loans may be used to build or repair modest homes 
and to provide water and sewer facilities for the family. Interest credits may l>e 
allowed which will reduce the interest rate to as low as 1 percent. 

Knral housing sit^ loans are made to nonprofit organizations for the purchase 
and development of adequate rural housing sites for later .sale to low and mod- 
erate income families, cooperatives, and nonprofit applicants. 

Recreation facilitieR loans are made to residentM with a background In rec- 
reational enterprises. I»ans may be used to develop land and water re.<9ources. 
repair and construct buildings, purchase land and recreation items, and to f)ay 
Of tera 1 1 ng expenses. 

Resource conservation and development loans are made to public agencies and 
local nonprofit corporations in designated areas. Tx)an« may be used to Install 
or improve outdoor oriented recreation facilities, and soil and water conser- 
vation facilities. 

Rural rental housing loans are made to individuals, cooperatives and non- 
profit organisations. I>oans can be used to build, buy. improve or repair rental 
housing. Loans may also be used to provide recreational and .service fa(Mlitles 
for the rental hohsing. 

Soil and water loans are made to eligible applicants for basic land pmctlces 
such as leveling, liming, fertilizing, and for irrigation facilltei^. 

Very low-income housing repair loans are made to rural residents to enable 
these residents to make their homes safe and iwnitary. 



KARMKRS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
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• Water mm\ waste dlnpoiml sygteio. loa«s and grantH are luade to public or 
quasi public bodies nnd nonprciftt cwporatloan ^hlch i^iji^^O^^ '^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rural areaa. Incltidhig towna and vlllagefi of mi uvw 5tti00 population. l4>iim 
and grants are made for the installation, Imppovewent, rep^r a^d expansion 
of mi^al wiitwr and s#w»r systems ^«r..«wo 
Watershed protection and flood prevention loans are made to local oi«anlza- 
tlong such as niuniclpul corporations and soil ami water connervatlou distrU tH. 
•xians may be used to l»si;aU. repair anU improve irrigation and drainage tavlll- 
tlesv to provide land treaUumt and other ttood control Mieasures and provide 
water storage for i»ecreatl«n. iwlU^tlon abiUemeMt awl streiini How regulation. 

bnral selthelp housing tethaUtal assistance grojats are made to political siib- 
dlvtslons and nonprofit eorporatioMH. Grants amy be uswl to hire^ personnel 
technical assistan*^ for self-help housing, to pay administrntive and office ex- 
penses, to maiie power tools available. aji<l to pay for training self-help housing 
grouT) luemberH, , ^ t a 

Indian tribes and trilml torponiUon loans are made to Indian tribes rejognlzed 
by the Secretary of tUe Interior. Loans luay Ite usetl to ac^qulre bind for lease 
to tribal members or for recreational, gruxing, or commercial use. 

KI HAL KI^CTRIKU ATION ADMlNlHTK^TlO-N 

Electric loans are made to qualified organissatlous for the p\irpose of supplying 
ctmtral station electric service (m a continuing basis in rural areas. Klectric loans 
are nmde to rural electric cfwperatlves. public utility districts, power companies, 
municipalities and other quaUtled power suppliers. A small number of loans are 
also made for wiring of premises, plumbing and electrical equipment ami ap. 
pUancea. These loans are made to KE A borrowers for relending to Individual 
consumers on their lines. . i 

Telephone loans are made for the construction, operation, expansion, Unprore- 
ment and acquisition of telephone lines and facilities to provld^ 'S^^V^t 
pendable telephone service in rural areas. This serrlce ia ti> be extended to both 
farm and mtal nonfarm residctita, on an ^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^JfSll 
conditions that permit full and productive use of the*« utility aervices. BllgiWUty 
for telephone^loans extends to telephone companies and cooperatives, well 
as to nSnprofit, limited dividend, and mutual Associations. Beginning in fl»cal 
vear 1»72, the Rural Telephone Bank (autiiorteed by PX, Wf^T®^ 
1071) will provide loan funds to supplement the regular BBA telephone loan 

program. 

AO»CUl;rtTlE BTiAlUaATlON Aim oowaovATiow BxartOB 

Comtnodiip loan9 and pii«A<Met.— Price support Iomm are available to flmn- 
ers to improve and sUbiliee farm income, to assist In bringing about a better 
balance between supply and demand of the commodities, and to assist farmers 
in orderly marketlnc of their cxppa. . 

Price support loans to producer are "nonrecourse." Producers aw not ob- 
llimted to make good any decline in the market price of the commodity Uiey 
have put op aa collateraL If market prices rise above "Sp^rt. P'o^acert «ui 
pay oif thdr loan and market tiielr commodity. If market Pri«a faU to riw 
above support pricey producera can pay off the loMi 
eSlatenil!lf thsi commodity is stoied on the farm the farmer is reaponalWe 
for malntalninc the condition of the conuttodi^. . 

EUaible commodities are feed sralna and feed grain prodnct^ wheat and 
wheat product*, rice, rye, blended food pwdactii, dy edlWe beans, cwtor bejina 
and OIL flaxseed, soybeans and soybean producti, honey, iq^land cotton, wctra- 
long staple cottxm, cotton products, dairy products, peanuta, tijng nuts and oil, 
ve^table oU products, linseed oU, roatn and turpentine^ tobacco, taUow or 

^8i^Tf^i^£^ loon#.-The oMecttve of this program Is to 

comidement the Mice simpoi^ commomty loan piocram by providlnf adequate 
flnSIifor rtow faSuttes and dnW egntpment. ttiereby affording farmers 

the opportunity for orderly martceting of their cr<g>s. . A^r^m 

The loans are used to fltiance the pnr<5ase of storage stnicturw «n^d^ng 
equipment needed. To quallfjr for f^rmm meet the n^^ 

bttity reqnlJemente for storing or conditioning of one or mofe of ttie 12 eUgible 
Siodlties as follows: barley, com. grain aotghnns^ oats, rye, wheat, soybeans, 
sunflower seed, rice, dry ediblf beans, flaxseed and peanuts. 
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Tlie Kural lOnvlroumentul Assistance Program is available to farmers, ranch- 
ers, and woodland owners (primarily through cost-sharing) to carry out ap- 
proved soil, water, woodland, and wildlife conservation practices, and agricul- 
ture-related water^ air, and land pollution abatement practices. 

The pollution abatement and conservation practices must be performed satis- 
factorily niHl in a(<ijr(lan(v with appli< al»le si>e< ttioati<»iw. The iK>lluti<»n abate- 
ment and wildlife conservation practices must also conserve soil or water. l»ro- 
grani participants are responblble for the upkeep and maintenance of practices 
installed with cost-share assistance. The cost-share assistance does not apply if 
the primary purpo.se is to bring new land into production. 

Kiiiergoncy conservation measures ena!)h» farmers to control wind enision on 
fiirnilands. or to rehabilitate farmlands da!mi«:e(l by wind erosion. flood.M. hurri- 
canes, or otiHT natural disasters. 

Knu>r^'«Mi<y <-ost -sharing is limited to new <onservation problems created hv 
natural <lisiistt»rs. wliirh: 

1. If not treat^Kl will impair or «>n<lanKer the land : 
•J, Materially afT<H t the productive capacity of the lami : 
:i. U«'pnvM>nt damajfo whirh is nnu.^ual in chara<'t<»r an<l. ex(*M>t for win<l 
<'rosjon. is not the type whi< li woul<l recur frequently- in tlio same area : ami 
4 Will Im* so rostly to rehai)ilitate that Fedoral assistance is or will bo re- 
qninMl to return tlie lan<l to pHxluctive aKri<'ulturaI use. 

sou, CO\SF.RV.\TIO\ SKKVU'E 

<freat Plains conservation pro^^ram as.^^ists fnrmcrs. ranchers. an<l others to 
Install rfMiscrvation plans for whole operating units tlirouj^h a proffraui of s( he<l- 
ule<l technic;! I assistance and lon^Menn <'ontra< tual <'ost slmriuK that will brim: 
impniveil st jil)ility to the Great Plains area by convertiuK lan<ls unsuited forcn.p- 
. pinj: to other uses and arrest <leterioration of <'rop «nd ^'raziuf; lands. 

('ost-shjire funds are availal)le only for entlurinK soil and water conservati(ai 
measures d<4ermin«Hl to l)e neetled to prote<'t and stabilize a farm or ranch unit 
against c)iin:iti<' and erosion hazanls of the Great Plains area, and appUe<l in a<-' 
cordaiK-e with a <-on.servation plan for the entire oiKiatinjf unit, Gost sharing' to 
participants ran^ces f^^^ spe<'ified <on.servation practi<'es froni SO penent of the 
cost, in tlu' cns<' of work most ur^'ently neede<l. to .'»() percent, for practi<'cs when* 
the need is less n recent. 

Ues'.iirce ronserva titai ami devi'lojunent pro^^ram assists \nvt\\ jicople to initiate 
aiHl sponsor pro^'rams for developing and carrying' ont liin^'mupe pro^^rams of re- 
source <'ons» rva tion an<l development. <levelop <lviiJ»mic rural <'ommnnities witli 
satisfnetory levels of income and pleasing' environments t.hrou^Hi planne<l im- 
T>rov«-nu'Ut of r<'Sonrces. an<] create a fsi v<tr;ihle investment < Mmate attra<'tive to 
pnv;(t4' capital. 

Tei-hnical planning: assistance is provi.bMl in projei t areas authorize<l f<»r such 
plannini:. TtMlmicnl and financial assistance is avnil;»hl<» for the installation <»f 
land consrn-Miion and huid ntilizafioii works of ImprovemeMt siH^-itled in project 
P Jins. Works of lnu>rovement aaiy iiiclmle measures s<»rvinff fairpos<'s such jis 
floo<l i)rcvention. se<l}nienfati.>n. an<| erosion nmtrol. public water bnse<l recrea- 
tinu find fislj nnd wildlife developments, and ajrricultural wahT management pur- 
lK>ses. r.cMiis for thi^ proLT^m an^ made hv the Vanners Morne Admtiil^tnUifm 

W-itcrsli*M] i)rotectifai nnd fh)od prevention program provides teclinl<'al and 
flmujrfal ;ivsist;iiH-e in i)lann!nir and carrying out works of inii)rov<Mnenf to pro- 
tect. devel(>p. sum] iifili-/e the land and water resoiirces in small watersheds 

AssistaiH c is provi<led in plannlnir. <lesiisnlnir. and installin- watershe<l works 
of improvi^inent : in shnrlnir costs of flood prev<>nt!on. irrigation. <lralnaire s^di- 
mc!if;)ti(ai ' ont.-ol. fish and wiWlTife <b»velor»menfs. and pubMe n^creatirm - ami to 
evft-m inis lo,iir,tvrm credit to help lorni interests with their share of the <N)^ts 
1 he Hood ivevention Proirram is limited to the eleven siuthorizod projects. Lo«ns 
can No nnde hy the Farmers Itome .Vdministration under both the Wood Preven- 
ti'^n I ro-nun and the Watersh(Hl M'orks of Improvement Program f P.L. r,m) , 

FOOn AM) NrTRITlOX .SKRVICK 

Foo«l distribution prnprram provldeM food to <nialifyin^' hmiseholdH. .individuals 
s<ho.Ws. charitable institiitinnH. and summer eanjps. HraTseholds and individuals 
may not Im- eharcred : asMes«ments for In-state distributlo!i <-osts mav be made 
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against other beuetlciarles. Donated foods may not be sold, exchanged, or other- 
wise disposed of (auUiorlzed distribution excepted) wjthout prior, si K»oi tic ap- 
proval of the Department. 

FiindM (formula grantR) must be expended to assist in meeting oi)erating ex- 
penHeH Incurred in administering FtMx! Distrioution Programs for nmly persons 
in households. Tliese fun<!s may nf»t be use<! to purchase real property i land or 
Imildiiigs). 

Food stamp program assists families through food stamps or "coupons" worth 
•more than the purchase amount which varies according to income and family 
size. The coupons are us*h1 for the purchase of food in retail stores. The coupons 
may be used to buy any foo<l for human consumption, except for items labeknl 
as imported. Almost all gnxery st(»res in food stamp areas are auth<»rized to 
accept the i'ouiions. 

OHIIJ> NUTRITION PROORAMH 

.'• Spe<.-ial f<H)d service i)rogram for <'hildren i)rovi<les reiudairsements to eligible 
institutit>n8 (day-care centers, settlement houses, recreation centers, and day 
<'amps) for ft>fKl i)un'hased for ui) to 3 c<implete meals and ii sui>i)lemental meals 
<laily. Financial help is al>*o available to buy or rent necessary eiinipmeiit. 

Schotd breakfast program makes funds available to reimburse public an<l non- 
profit private s<'hools for bmikfa.^^s meeting tlie nNpiirements as estiU>lished by 
tlie Secretary of Agriculture and which are served Uy children of high school 
grade ami under. Program regulations provi<le for a Federal reimbursement rate 
of up to $0.15 |M»r l>reakfast served «r the cost of UK-ally purchased foods, which- 
ever Is the le.sser. In areas of severe need where all or nearly all of the children 
are in neetl of a free or redu< ed price l>reakfast. Federal assistance can total up 
to too percent of the oi>erating costs. 

' Xonfo<Hl as8istan<'e authorizes the imrchase of equipment for storing, prepar- 
ing, transporting ami .serving foo<l to children. The Cash assistance may not ex- 
ceed 75 perct»nt of the <ost of su<»h e<iuipment. Federal funds are available to 
a.^slst schools drawing attendance from areas in which iM)or ec^onomic <on<lition8 
e.xist to purchase e(iuii>ment needed to estal»li.sh, maintain, and exi»anrf foo<l 
.schools .up to thret»-fcnirths of the total price of the equiiauent including installa- 
tion charges. 

CONSl'MKR AND MARKETING SERVK KS 

Matching fund grants are made to State marketing agencies for carrying out 
spiH'ificnlly ai>proved umrketlng* service i)rograms designed to bring about im- 
i>roved umrketing. States contrlbuti» at least half the cost <»f the i)roject and per 
fornj the work with State personnet. 

Assistan<-e to States for intrastj/te meat and p<niltry inspection provi<les irrants 
to improve the state insiHM-tion/pro^jrams. Those eligilile for su<'h assistanre 
include the agen<'y a<lministerii/' the shite meat inspection program^under laws 
(•(anparahle to the Fe<leral Me/t InsptTtioii Xvt. Fe<leral funds shall not ex< e4Ml 
percent of the annual <'osf^ of the <o«iptM-ative pro;;rMm, Tlie gr:int funds shall 
be allw*nte<l among the states desiring t«» (ooin^rate on an equitable basis. 

/ KXTKNSIO.N SFJIVICK 

GrMt^ts are nmde available primarily on a formula basis to the !nnd grant 
<*ollege in ea<-h State and are administere<l by the Direet4ir of the State Hxten- 
sion Servi<'e. These fninls a.^sist the States in < arrylng out a pro;;ram of out-of- 
school ai>plied e<lucation in agri< nlture, In>ni<' e<'«>nomics, community development 
4-H youth i>rf>gnims and relate<l sul)jects. ' 

<OOI»ERATlVK STATK RK8KARCII SKRVK'K 

(rrnnts are made to State agri<Miltural exiterinient stations and <»ther ei. 'e 
institutions for the sui>iM)rt of resean h in agriculture, the rural h<»nie. the runil 
eomm unity and forestry, 

FORKST SFIRVICK 

roop^rative Forest Management grants are nmde l>y formula to the states for 
I)rote< tlcm, management and <levelopment of state, local and privately owned 
forest land. 

Forestry research grants are made available to nonprofit institutions of higher 
education or nonprofit organlzjitiems whose i)rimary pnri)ORe is the conduct of 
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sdentille reseawh. Tho research is directed to timber production, forest man- 
a^ement, forest fire control and related areas. 

General forestry assistance funds are made available to the State forestry 
rtKenele>»to carry out 8pe< ial studies and projects to Improve forest maiia^ment 
and prodwt utilization. 

i^ucMtiou \V>, 0. Can pou givv hh nn vHtimaie. or f/cnrral idea of the amount in 
iloUunt of each of pour I^epartmcnt*H loan ami yrant program,^ that trat expended 
or commit teed ith a recent flneal pear in a pW^e or in a'^lHanner thai contrH^itted 
direct ip to rural votnmunitp development purpoHOif We would like to have pour 
bent cistimate for each placed in the record. 

AuMwer. Ves, sir. We have a list <if the Depiirtmeut's loan and grant programs 
which make a direct contribution to rural development along with the estimated 
fiscal year 1071 program levels. We will l>e glad to provide that for the record. 

(The infonnation follows:) 

i;.S. Dkpartment or AoHiC'i i.Tuai-: 
Rural development loan and f/rant proyramn, flncal year lOlt 



Apency and Aotivitp Proprani Level {in thousands) 

Farmers Home Administration : 

Water and sewer planning grants |2, «4.'^ 

Water system loans 156,427 

Water system development grants 1 19, 302 

Waste disposal loans • 70, 517 

M'aste disiK>saI development grants 16.337 

Combination water and sewer loans 34, 760 

Combination water and sewer development grants \ 717 

Xon-farm enterprise loans ^ 3.341 

Ke<Teatlon facilities loans 1.632 

Resource conservation and development loans., 1, 

Flood prevention loans 228 

Watershed loans 6,758 

Rural housing lo»m< (includes mutual and self-help loans) 1.362,275 

Rural rental housing loans 26, 789 

Farm labor housing loans 474 

Farm labor housing grants 737 

very low income housing repair loans r». 4a'i 

Mutual and self-help housing grants 1. 721 

Site development loans 1,600 

Riiral Electrification Administration : 

Electric loans 361,817 

Tel ephone loans 125. 000 

Soil (*onservatlon Service: 

Resource conservation and development grants 2, 442 

Flood prevention grants — — -<^- 8,873 

Watershed program grants 44.666 

/ Extension Servk»e : 

Community development program 9.987 

Cooperative State Research 8er^ice : 

Grants to States for community improvement ami lio using 

research . 4,880 



Total - 2,270.393 



Qfiettion 10. For eaoU of the loan a^d 0rant proffratns of pnitr Department that 
contributes directly to rural .community development can ifmt give un a general 
idea of the total need for the program in rural arean ax defined by the bills he- 
fore US today or some other convettient definition of rural areas? Please feel free 
to iforreet and complete pour statement for the printed record. 

Answer. The getfcrat heeds for the loan and grant programs of the Depart- 
ment are discussed in the Report on Rural Financial Assistance, submitted to 
the Congress by the President on July 23, 1971. A copy Is enclosed. Oenerally, 
the Report indl<?ate8 that current effective demand for current Federal credit 
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iiroKrams administered by tlJls Depaitment are approxlmaleely at levels of fmul- 
Ins being provided or plunued for FV 1U72. Although requirements for credit lu 
rural areas are expected to expand during the next decade, the basic programs 
exist for tiandling the Increased demands for that part of the credit require- 
ments to be met by USDA. ■ ..w 

It s recognized that many rural families desire faclliUes or services that are 
not being provided hy current credit programs. For these families, priority at- 
tention should be given to the President's programs to increase their incomt 
lerels In addition more effective use of Federal llnauclal aasisUnce by rural 
(•omimiBlties can he achieved if the Congress enacts the President's rurol com- 
mnulty special shared revenue program, and the reorganization to estahUsh a 
IH>partment of Community Development. 

Quettum yo 11. A.» you view the total job of ntiiil communiiv dvveiopmeut an 
set forth iti Title IX, h(nc much more annual investment in rural arean, over 
and above the current rate of iiiich investment do you estimate a» being required 
to attain the goal* of a balanced rural urbati oroictt^politnif 

\u.swer The amount of imnual Investment hi rurul iireiLs, ov.rr and above tlic 
current rate of such Investment re<jnlred to uttalu the goals of a balanced runil- 
urban grov«h poll, y has not been estln.ate.l. It would .lei>en.l on am.mg other 
things the mis of public ami private Investment, the \klud of Investment to 
be niaile. the locations In which Investment Is to be made, the number of Jobs to 
e "reaped and the Income to be returned to each worker, and capltoMalmr ml.x. 
These variables generally are not susceptible to prior estlmatloii. 

Because the growth of the national eeconomy generally is great enough 
fA..h«orh increases In the lalwr force without reduced wages or unemployment. 
L e ^s ni^ri^tatlon tiat Rural Development would Increase the capital .n^ 
vestment requ^ments for the Nation as a whole over what wm.ld "Jberw.se 
irimested \n effective program woidd, however, alter the locution of the in- 
l^nncnl and thus^^^^^^ the amount of Investnient In any s,«clflc area. 

OM'Vfi.-,. I> As i,ou ri,',c the total joh nfrurnl enmnutnjtl, decilo„ment from 
,,!^i:l\::,e ;<.int of „our position in the E.eruiia- ""' 
mi>» OS I/O" tl'> >„ in eyisting rural dvvetom< "t eri-dit v,og,ami 

Xns^^eT. The toUU job of rdral community devel..im.ent will raiul^^^^ 
inir of State and rural local governments ; concerted efforts relating to sutn 
Lan resour!* development programs as education, health, manpower train ng 
fl^emSlo^^^nt a3n« and credit assistance for public facilities, housing 
^mS and IndSrtr al development. These components of rural commu- 
u"tvXv"Snt are Interrelated; lnde«l, demand, for credit assistance depend 
heav ruporthe degree of success In efforts to strengthen local governments. 
Sun trinstUuSTand the human resource base. I>emands for credit ass »t- 
^CP are expected to expand significantly In some rural localities accompanying 
sn^ess in rS^ development. However, with more State and « 
re^nslbillty and Involvement In this development (Including providing financial 
S S as would occur with revenue sharing ft>r rnrnl dcve lo«^^ 
.•MHvterl a'untlmisl llmmclal H^sistuncc from pr vat.. s.|ur<..H. ^^e Mn'^e .'xi-lint. 
Federal credit programs available to rural i.eople will be adequate. 

oarstion How much mo„e„. private or paUic. icoxHd be re<iuircd nn a„ o„- 
„,nit basis m:er the nt^t 10 to IS years toflU the gaps as you see themi 

\n wer. We believe any gaps In levels of Federal credit ""-^ 7*"' "P- 
ment recognizing the substantial capital Investment in Public and P"" '^te faclll- 
HerthaT^l be required for achieving the development, are difficult to estimate. 
We ^ne^ be prnvls^ns In both the general and s,«clal revenue sharing pro- 
grams are the basic raeftns for handling the incrense<l demands for credit. 

y,o W,<.» I',, ran the loan and grant program'! of your deparfwrnt be VJ-imndvd 
and nmrudrd in volume and seupe to fill these gaps! 

AnsTf/er The loan and grant prt)Rrams of this Department can be (and have 
beenTexwXl h. response to Increased e(Te<tlve rtemn.ul.-. for this assistance, 
^^r example this Administration Incn-ased availability " . '^^''^^n nTnrin 
'hh. I.«in« bv million during FY 1071. and by an additional jsno i illllon in 
FY^ *2 Also this Administration Increased availabUlt.v of iimired 1"""-^ 
rural comm.mltles water and sewer facilities by $100 million in FY 1071. and 
imj-eiiseii the budgeted loan level in FY l«i2by !.^lu iiiilnou. 
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Most of the iiur«MS4Ml M('iU5nul> for rr('<Ht sIkmiUI Im*, jmd jire oxjM'cttMl to Ik*, 
iiK't I>y jHljuslmmts in < oiiuiu»rrlnl sourros. ruhlic tinanciii! Hssistance rouUl hv 
exjmiiUed through Keuerat and siK'cial revenue sharing:, as proiH»seil l»y the 
r resident. 

(Jtivttion What art' your iTvomnii^tiutima f«tr t Jl^andhnj ami unK ndhnj 
thr rural loan and fjrant prof/mniH of your Department f 

Answer, Our reconnaeiuhitions re^ardinK expanding and aniendin;^ tlte rural 
loan and grant programs of this Department are contained in the Report on 
Rural Financial Assistance prepared in renponHe to Sei'tion lXH(f ) nt the a^ricul- 
tnral Act of 1U70, and in testimony by representativen *»f this l>ei>artment on 
pn)iH>se<l bills relating to rural credit at Senate and House Committee Hearings. 
For example, we favoretl the recently enacted amendments to Farm Credit 
Legislation, the recentl/ established Rural Telepht)ne Bank, and the proiM)sed 
authorization for Farmers Home Admiidstratlon to Insure farm operating loans. 
We also favor folding into the rural devt^lopment siiet-lal n'Venue sharing program, 
the pn>grams of USDA recommended in the Tresident's proposal. We intend to 
seek Improvements In the loan and grant programs of this Department on a 
continual basis as needs emerge. 

QuvHtion //;, // your pnf(/ramn' ivrrc amfhtfnf and rxitundrd oh ufiU icon Id 
revommrnd. what yipn in finaminy fur iht nadrd rural comm unity dvrvhtn- 
nu nt cffortH would still remain? 

Answer. With Congressional enactment of this Administration s revenue shar- 
ing, reorganization, and other proposals affecting rural i)eople and <Mannninities 
and with continued atljnstment in budgeted levels of Federal assistance witli 
changing demands for this tinancial aid, we do not fon»se<* anv si«nitl<-ant deticits 
in quantities of credit siipplitMl in response to etTective deinanils for rural devel<»n- 
inent purposes, * 

I>KI'AK1M|::NT ok llKAI.-Ul, i:hl ( AriO\. AND U'ki.kauk. 

OFFUK of the SKCKhn-AKY, 

^yfifihinyton, AutfUst .if lutt 

Ibai. llraKKT U. Hi mpuhky. 

Srnate, 
Washington, D.(\ 

J>EAK Sk.xator HcMMiRKY ; The Secretary of Agriculture has requeste<l that the 
Department of Health, Eilucatlt)n, and Welfare prepan' answers to several 
Muestions subnutted by yi)U following the April 23nl hearing on revenue slinrln- 
before the Subconnaittee on Rural Development, 

Enclosed are responst^s to (jUestions 10, 11), 37, 17G. iHMI. and "l" 

If y<m should hiive any further questions re«ardin« the enclosed InfnrMiatiou 
I)lease let me know, 

Witli best wishes, 
Sincerely. 

J StKIMIKN KrKZMAN. 

. '^'<^i'^tont Sirrrcturykfir Ln/isiation. 

{1 lie enclosures are as h)ll()ws:) ^ 

QuvHtion. Mom of uh nvoynizc that the different S'taten vary in their uhilitiei^ 
to ratne the revenue neee^nary to meet the modern demandn for puhfir and com- 
munity faciHtien and iterrieeM at teveln emHi.Htent with our eurrent idenn of 
ifuahty of life and liviny ntundard^. Many yearn ayo. many statrM inuut/urafrd 
what f>eeunie known an edurational equalization yroyrams. Can w^u provide thr 
Suheonunittee with a reeord of that f'.rperiener and an unalyHiH and evaluation 
Of how'it applies, in your Judinnent, to the rum nt yrneral and ,.prrial revenue 
j» h a ^l n y pn^p uHuhf 

. *^"'3r; .'^^^nf*''''^ ^^''^''^ complete analysis of State equalization prygrains 
r ^. ^'^^ ^ ^^^"^ ^^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ l*-^- of Kducation 

and the im>l>-70 stndy Is currently underway. An exandnatlon of the tables anti 
eharts of ( hapter 11 of Pro/ilcH in Sehool N//p/;or^ pp. i:^74, attached, gives a 
quick indication of the range of expenditures per dassroonj unit for each State 
< hart four on page <W gives a summary view for both llMl^od and 1!>.VMK) The 
.states with the shortest bars on tluM-bart can be considered tla.se with the hi^h- 
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est Hiiiallzatioi! Intra-State. The cliart also iUnstratea the wide variation lu 
avt»ni«e expfiulltures per State for the Nation as a whole. Chart four indicates 
that while there had been a suhstantlal iiM-rease in exi>en<Uttires in the decade,, 
the patterns of eqnallzatlon had not improved (JVA»rall. Also <«n« lose<l are two UMire * 
recent publieatlons. Chapter 1 of State Progrumn for Publir Svhi,nl Support ex-* 
plains how State supp<(rted programs work and Puhlir Srhoof Finunce Profframs, 
/.%>-f>.'^ provides the most rtM^ent siininiary <lata available on State supi)orted 
pro;rranis. 

( The chart re fenced to above is as follows :) 

PROFILES m SCHOOL bVPPORT 
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Chart 4.— •KVnrf»«r« p«r d«itr««m unit, by Jl«l«5 1*4»-50 •nd IfSf-W. Uni(*d $♦•!•• 
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The .V*lvi>ory < onmii.ssion on lnh*r;iovtTiuuouial i^'liitions issued a reiK>rt mi 
stutv Ai4f to n,r(tl flonrnnirtit [\ ^U) in April VMl A '(•oi)y of Chapter III. 
"Financing Loi-al SchooKs — A State Ue.sponaibtlity,** is attached. Paitres 31>-J4 of 
that chapter ^ve a brief hiistory of the development of State foundatitvi etiualiza- 
tiou programs. The reiK>rt basieally f<)n<*liMles that State aid e<pinlIzi!^lon formulas 
for edueiition not, in fart, assure equal educational opportunity throughout 
a .State. Substantial variation.^ in pcr-pupil exp<^n(liture are the rule, riwt 'the 
exception; and iiio>t <listril>ution fo**niulas iunore tlie (•f'itl<al ne<Ml for extra 
nioney to fso to those districts where the poor tend to conjfrepUe. * 

In the case of ;rcrieral revenift* Hharin^. a State un^ht choone to use a portion 
of the funds for education and apply that portion to the equalization or founda- 
tion prouram. While there would be variations In the deun»e of equalization In- 
vob*e<l. depeiKlinjU' upon the State, it would he an a<-<eptable procedure meeting; 
already established State standards. A State could, if it chose, also desi^,'n otlier 
methods for utili/.in;^ or distributinj; j^eneral reveiuK' shariiij; fun<l.s fv*f educa- 
tional pUrlH)S4>S. 

. For .special revenue sharing, the State equalization or foundation pro^'ram 
would havi^ little si^'uiticance. The K{Iucation Spe<'ial Itevenue Sharing' funds 
would still be spent in tive area^ of education, none of whld^ would use the 
foundation pro^rrani for diMtrUnition purpo^s. However, under the m<jre flexible 
features of revenue sharing?, a State could more readily coordinate Federal 
education support fuml.s with State funds In the same area. 

(NoTK.— rhe (loclmients referred , to ahove are on Hie with the 
.subcoiinnittee. ) 

QuvHtitm^ Jji thv Fontvr Ora^nl pa rents P toy rum affected by the rural revenue 
Hharing iirhik^iHdl or one of the other special revenue sharing proposals t How f 

Aiis\wr..The Department of IfealtbN Education, and Welfare Ik in the final 
.stages o. transferring the Fositer Grandparent Program (along with the Retired 
Senior Volunteers Program) to the new agency ACTION. Under the terms of the 
reorganization'pli^n, the program will be transferred intact In Its exlstini^ format : 
that is. as a project grant program. As of July 1. 1071, administration and budget 
<lecIsions < oncerning the i-'oster Grandparent Program will be made by the l)i- 
re<'tor of ACTION, thus he will control the future posture of that i!^rograui with 
re.siHH't to it.<! relation to the revenue .^^haring proposal. 

Quention. I ndcr the etlucation revenue sharing proposal would funds now 
appropriated for aehool lunch and the special school milk program be phased into 
the new revenue sharing paymentsf Can ym^ give ns an estimate of how the ex- 
p*eted school lunch expenditures under the education revenue sharing proposal 
might com pure with the current level of Federal expctiditures for school lunch 
purpoHCsf Wtntld the financing of free school lunches for children of disadvan- 
taged fnniUicH cftntinue under the new proposalf 

AnswTr. K<lucation revenue sharing would include f>nly the program cu'-rently 
conducttHi under Section 4 of the National School Ltinch Act, the basic supiKirt 
program. Other existing program.s, such a.s the program of free and reduced-price 
lum'hes for ne<'dy children, would continue to be administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. > 

The Hgure of j<i7r> million reflected in education revenue sharing for school 
lunch activities v\va.s computed on a <"oncept that the general support for non- 
n^HMly school children would be include<l in revenue sharing. Assistance for needy 
children will be handled separately by the Federal Government. 

The school milk program Is not included in tnlucation revenue .sharing." How- 
ever, the President s bu<lget for fiscal year 1972 does not request funds for this 
progranj. in the light of the existence of the broader and more comprehensive 
.s<'hool lunch program. 

It is not po.ssibie to estimate what percentage of their ediicatlcn revenue shar- 
ing fumis States will d^n^lde to spend on .school lunch programs. One of the mo.st 
important features of revenue sharing is that States are free to design programs 
in meet their own .special need.s. We presume, however, that States will continue 
to provide basic support for school lunches from shared revenues. 
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,„ . „*..<.,<. .; •■ t'l, </u.i..., nihrul ynii,t.'< (Section Jti ^1 ft.' '/'''•'"/' . .' 

,./.(,/,.,!/ p,<;,:ml' Will uoo <Jt<ii,nur th>, faitiirv of the Stnti plou 
t/,, , 1,111 HI Of i/oin II ri, 11- >!'< Svi-i-( tiii y 'if .\!/rn-iilli<iT. 

, . M ,1.. i.t.iuum;:. t.. l.l .•^.•at , o„i .Hunt ion w.ih i|.r..l»'i.Mv Ma ealt h ami 

I'lil.U. lUMltli Sfi vh-c Act I. Sinc e tlie inovislon.s of Sw'. -.H ol lut- l ll> .vt t 
, ,,.t . P.ilth artivittfs in a Stat»-. rural and otUerwiHe, l>e consiiU-rL'd 

II . nni.. - i 1..- r,«<,nliMaUHl will, |.l«nnin« for rural developnifnt to the 
l:U' '.Vtlt". nnal d;.V;;:pmw a.tivitiel iM.lml. hoalth and In-alth-related 

,'„iil>'iii llu,, uiuih n:i,litwm,l iin-fslmfiit h, .school buil<lin„ii „nd ,-,l,iil»„nil 
u, ,.. ,1 rn.il. of hiriiiiniil ailmUai^tnitWr ver.ontvH n,ul teurher. 

. ,' ,„.„;<,, ,/, mill, 1,1 tlw ,r,i,uir .huihii, ,i,vi,OM,l ,ip to fft(- «.7.tr eio' of fft« 

,„ ,.,„,„/ ,„.,,„• I'liuKC proriilr iioiir hct fKtimute „n<1 indu-nte the rf<vr(<- ol 

, .,„niti IU1 i/"ii hul l ii, yuiir i Ktiinatr mill kUij. 

\,..«.T Hl-W .or tl«- <;ov.-rnuu-nti .loes n..t collect wliuatioual infonimtion 
.., . . ral Lu. , „nM-.,uH.tl.v. curr..nt .lata is not available on the cond t on o 
V i, M I l.linR< nationnllv or for rural s.hools. In nn.tter. of salary. It Is not 
r J 1. rlni: ri.r-.l t.. the level of non-rural in d.dlar terms, due to dlff.-r- 
!:;;:: ' in '.r nvllllc ."nd ,.revailin« w,.«es. Hue to lack of infornmth.nal re- 

coulee-, an e<tiiiuite. however crude, is not feaslhle. 

,,„,,(,»,, Would thf r ICA; t>n.y<n„ il'rniertu to Adinnrr Crrativitl/ i» K</«- 
w// ;/ ' <•«. Jcrf ,««>r the ,rvrnuc xhaH.w propoualt Could imul n-n,,,.c 
Xr!n > l.nd" >„ ,«crf bv the local Ml district to miteh ouch formula gianU 

,„n Ih, 1)1 /.a/ till' lit of Hi'ulth. hdiiraliou, und H elfan f 

\„.wer n„e of the im-iJnin.s i.mi^)s«l to U- merged Into edm-ation revenue 
.Ir.nn - 1> lie I'M 'K i-rocratn. Title 111 of the Klen.entar.v and Secondary Kd- 

; m A. Sl .ics wl.nld iH. free to ...ntinue these Innovative I'y'Kr""'-;'/^, j 
"ha.e.l reveiuie-. under the area supi-.jrtinK tax purcha.se of Alaterial> .md 

"^'''ee'rioii ■(!•> of tl,e Uural ( nuMiinnity Development Kevenne SlmrlnB Act of 
■--t-.Tr -x i.Vtrv pr. des that rnrnl ,o„un«nlty development funds may be nsed 
h^sn'r Kovernn.ent as ni»tchia« shares for Ke.leral «rant P'oKra 
h li , ni ihnte rural .level.^pn.ent. No umtchU.g i.s required for any ed i- 
. , r n . slu ri.iK , r.-Kram. IL.wever. a State or local community would 
:«le. invest n^ral Avenue sharing M In a project '>««'^« y. 
'.location revnue sharing, in onler to increase the ainoant available for th. 

SrVTE IlEHAIITMENT OK ACKK l l.TVRK. 

Oklnhoma Citjl. Oklit.. AiifliiHt iO. tint. 

Hi Bun 1! H. Mi'iiiir:-! . 
I S St'iiatr, 

" iHArSK-! AfOK Ilrs..-.i.iKV : Your letter t., the U.-norable David "i'". 'J''^;''";;;;: 
.,r (luial^Mna. .muerning rural coMuaunlty development was referred to me for 

"'\\V will ■.n-«cr the .M»-ti..i.s i.osed c..n<ernlnK .)Ur problems in rural areas 
.nVcc-li 'Muic dVveiopn.ent and social In.proven.ent in the order listed In your 

'i"" V1..W8 un.l Opinion-' a- to What the Probl.-nis of Rural America are 
\ Th pr arv pro lien, of rural .\a,crica is the inability to efftM-tively eom- 
..el ■ in the ro V sio , of community .*ervi,..s with the urban areas. These services 
, n ■ hea th e uc,iti..n, .Itlture, recreation, water, sewer, housing nre prote,- 
H ,li. . pn.tc ri.,n, v.a.-te <lispo.-al and many others. While it has J^'en stated 
h ;.^"l« - f 1 rnvldlng these services In urban areas is greater than In .some small 
I^Libm..! f rcT. Ihl f.^. l .'^tiil renmHis that Ihe rural aren.s have not been able to 
.rwuiiicean'iHnan v the effective provWonoftbese servl. es. 

r"hr rur.,1 areas tli-rc are cn.ider.My more liniite.l •■'^;i"';.^>'>''>'f 
portunlf!,- r.n-I nltcriu.tive.. Many pe.iple in the rural areas may be l..cke.l into 
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a tlfty pen-eiit uiuhTeiiiployiuent sltiuitioii. TJiJit is. r!ioy may liavo Uiwi ie>ounos 
tbiit win <»iily tMuplijy ttfty iM»n ent or so of tlh»ir tiiiu' aiui otVoH. It is oiisy to sav 
that they shoultl dispose of the lan<i and jr<> i"t<i some otiier o<Tiilmtion. However, 
many of these i»eople are beyond the jj^e wiiere tliey <*aii easily rh;iime joi)S or are 
!»ot in a iMisitioii to tlu'ouyii a retrninhif: p*''"'*'"^"^ <'r siinplv not psy< !ioI<«^i< any 
tltted for nioviu« into the nrl)an area, rhanyin;; teriuiolotfies are having a «reater 
and greater inipa< t on this situation. 

i\ The rural areas, esiiec ialiy those that are experienriim a <!e» Mnin« popula- 
tion, are also experiem-ing im reasiny rosts of providing yownmie^it servlres. 

I). There is diffi<'ulty in rural areas of estJihU>hin« atul maintaining control 
over the environment and tlie area. For example rural zonin- is ntoch more dif- 
tlt'ult to establish and <*ontrol tlmn Is urlmn zoninjr. 

E. The relative differem-e in opiM)rtuhities has eansed a i:radual erosion of 
leadership in many rural areas thus resiiltiim in even greater <litti< uUv of <.r«a- 
niziiij? and establishing proj^iesNlve development pn)>;nnns. 

F. The attitu<!e of ruml areas is sometimes <lirferen* from tlios«» of th<' cities' 
tlH're is an attitude of hopelessness, a lark of niterir " e. <le<pair ami iu manv 
<-ases eomplete apathy. 

<;. As a result of i\ <-oml^nation of nmny of thvr^e problems there are in mauv 
<-ases lower average lno<mu>s in ru.al areas than in eonespon<ling urban areas 

J. Opinion on the Impart of These Rural I'robleuis on Crban Ameri< a 

A Many in^ople have moved to the urban arf»a to "enjov" the fruits of the urban 
environment only to tlnd bitter <lisappointnjent !)e<'anse of their la< k of trainlu" 
for the Jobs availal)|e for the stranjje aiul <lifrereut surroumllngs to whi< h thev 
are not adjusted an<l the inerease in <<mKestion. crime, pollution arul in nmnv 
<-ases. h jiher <-osts of living. It may in fa< t cost so<'ietv mu<'h more to provi<re 
the n»HM!s in an urban setting than in a rural setting. That is it nmy be mu<h 
more e<-om)mi< al to provi<le health services. e<lu<-ati(uuil services an<l even recrea> 
tlonal ami <-ultural a<-tiviies in smaller towns and <'omniunities than to allow 
these peo|»Je from these <Iying towns ami ^-ommunities to migrate into the <'itie.s 
and eventually cost s<K-iety a mm-h higher i)er capita amount in the citv situation 
In a<ldition. an investment in rural survivorship may diminsh se<'om!arv ijrobleujs 
of crime, drugs, pollution, health and the otlier i)robleuis that an** generallv 
asso<-iated with the troublesome situation in the inuen'ity of tiMlay. 

H. A still more <'ostly problem may in fa<'t be the tremendous im reaso in < ost 
of providing food, fiber and open siiaee rtK-reational ty|)e activities in the future 
If i)e<-ause of the e<'oiiomi<' and .social ntmlitions the farm ami rural .-segment of 
An^'^rica is for all intents an<l purposes <Iestroye<l, then the entire population will 
hn<l not only its food and tllx^r costs trenien<b»usly im rea.sed but the out<loor open- 
spa<'e rwreational type of activtles tremendously <-urtailed. 

a. The nee<l for a National (Jrowth I»oli< y. 

It requires only a <-ursory glam'e at the <lranmti<' trends in shifts of popuhition 
and other problems of rural an<l urban America to for<'e one to the con<*lu.sion 
that we <lo. in fa<'t. nee<l some policies for national growth. We need a |>o|i<'¥ 
that will provi<le for the <h'Velopment of the human resource as well a.- the usual 
<on<ept of e4-ononii<' growth. The <'(mcept of growth centers ami distri<-ts only 
j^-irtially answers the problem. This coineiit may force !ndivi<lual <lisruptioli 
towanl the growth <-enter ami may hasten the<Iemi.-<e of Hie smaller <-oninumities 
We stiggcst that a national growth poli<'y should have the following <'onsidera- 
tions: 

" '^^'ill not <inly rewanl individual productivity, but also provi<le for th<' oppor- 
tunity for maximum in<Iividual re.soun e devehipmeut. 

B» <; ranting that mobility is mM-essary ami that some travtd is necessary pro- 
vide a minimum burden of <laily travel effort, time an<I exi>ense. 

(\ Assure that growth in one area is not at the exi^ense of another area, per- 
bai>s resulting in a total net loss to the nation as a wh<»le or s<K iety iji general. 

I>. Assure that growth results in no wasteful consumption or depletion of the 
total fun<l of n^soun.'es either hunian. natural, man-made or instiutiomil. 

K. <'onsider the net effect on the world e<-onomy an<l ecology. 

F*. Is stable, not disastrously cyclical. 

<J» Does not jeopardize or mortgage the opportunity and the assets of future 
generationn. 

4. Experience in Dealing with Federal Programs aimed at the Development 
and Improvement of the Rural areas of Oklahoma. 

Many state agencies are involved and cooperate in rural <levelopnient. Some of 
the principal ones are the Office oyf Community Affairs and Planning Industrial 
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iH'Volopment uiul l»arks Deimrtiifeiit, State* Ufpartiiifnts of AgriculturtN Uealtli, 
K<lU(*ation, Welfare, and Highway. 

Oklahoma ^tate l.iiiversity Kxti-iision Service ^issuined leadership to organize 
the Oklahoma I'SDA Rural Development Connnittee which includes Farmers 
Home AdniiniKt ration, ASCS, Soil ('on8*»rvati<>n Service. Extension Servlets Kco- 
nomie Hes«»ar(h Service, Experiment Station, Forest Service, REA and a repre- 
sentative of the tic^vernor's Office. I'hese agencies have work^Ml very closely in 
analyzing problems and developing prograuis which will aid in the rural develo])- 
meut of the st-ate. 

This ('(anmitt4*4> lins also been instrumental in organizing a State Rural Affairs 
INiuncil whidj consists of sixty-eight representatives of federal, state and 1<k*u1 
agencies and nonageiicy persfms. 

The pnigrams of the Oklahoma State I'niversity Extension Service have been 
of thn^e liasic types : ^ 

A. liiformaiional ; provide<l !>a>ac fa<*ts on provisions, eligibility, l^eneflts, costs, 
a^lministration. scop**, and how to apply for the wide range of finleral programs. 
Thvse informatioiml programs hare included, but are not limlte<l to EDA, Omirks 
Regional ('omnu.'*sinn, OEO. rommuinty Action Tro^rams. Bureau of IJKliaa 
Affairs. Title 1 and Title VI 1 of the lliglier Education Act, FHA water and sewer 
program.^ and programs In agriculture, family living, marketing, 4~U and other 
youth. 

H. Educational Programs to teach individuals, gn>ups and leaders h<M' to iden- 
tify and analyzt' pro»»ienis, evaluate alternatives, establish jiriorities^ set g<i«ls. 
develop and carry 'Ut plan^ and'Ovaluate rosntts in a wide range of problems or 
nee<ls in order that iiey may more ofticientiy and effectively utilize the iederal 
n sounes nvsi liable and applit'able. 

r. Action rrogram.< — ICxtensrou leH<lers and other university leaders have 
helped prepari' and revis<^ applications and jtr^tject proposals and have helped 
organiz(> groups to adur.nlster thes<* iirograuis^once tlu^y have lH*en in operation. 
These include nssistanec to organization of cominu'uity action tirograms. e<(i- 
unini<' develop, nent districts, substate planning districts, cooperatives and others. 

.1- The State l.au s nnd Stat** Program Aimed at the Development of the Rural 
Areas in Oklalnmia. 

See Attachment. 

0. Experience in the Planning of the Economic Development of Oklahonni. 
Oklahtuna State T'niversity and state agenciefi have been involved in actual 
analysis <>f data and information on trends, growth and declines of various 
areas: In determining the causes of changes; evaluating the Impact of trends 
and change^: Identifying adjustment needs: suggesting alternatives; helping 
jjoople develop plans ; and conducting feasibility studies on specific activities. 
We have aj.^^o attempted to teacl: these skills and analysis to Individual leaders 
and groupK Interested in development. We have provided information, instruc- 
tion and ahsMfJtanQe in. the preparation of seventy-seven county OEDP's under 
whirh the counties determined their problems and laid out goals for progress; 
and assiiated in the nreparatlon of comprehensive water and sewer plans in a 
nmnber of cotinties and tn .s*everal district OEDP's. 

If we can ^)e of further a.^si.<tauce to you in these matters, please feel free 
to call upon us. 



CII.VVT^R n. OFFICE OF COMMUNITY AFFAIKS AXD PtANMNC, (NKW) SECTION l.'iOl 

Lvfj \n In t i rr finding Ji — Intent. 
The I.egislature finds that : 

fl ) the rapid growth being experienced by many oommimlties within the 
State presents new and .significant problems for governmental units in pro- 
viding neces.«»ary public services and in planning and developing de.sirable 
living and working areas ; 

(2) many local governments are in need of advice and assi.stance In 
m(H»tlng their responsibllitl^ ; 

(3) the full and effective use of the many programs of the federal govern- 
ment affecting community development nece.s.sltatlng full cooperation and 
coordination of existing state and local governmental agencies; 



Sincerely, 



Billy Ray Oowdy, PrrHuJcnt. 



( Tlic attaclimoiit is a,s follows :) 



Oki.aiioma STATrrts — Titt.k 74, Chapter 41 
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(4) tbe coordltAtloD of exlstb^ state aetlvitleB which affect the corn- 
muni ties of the atate requirea the eatabliahm^t of machinery within state 
foremment to admlnlater new tnd exiatinc ptograms to meet these proh- 
lema; 

(5) it la the reaponalhllity of the state to aasiat commnnitlefl in meeting 
these problems in whaterer way possible indnding technical and financial 
assistance. 

It la therefore the purpose of thia aet to establish a state agency tor state 
planning to aid in providing financial and technical assistance to the ctnnmiinitles 
of the state, to otherwlae assist in commonlty planning and development, ani 
to promote such health and living atandarda and cotidltiona as the welfare of 
the people of the state may require. Laws 1970, c. ^1, si. 



An Act relating to state ofhcers and employees ; expretiHing intent of the lu-t : 
defining terms; creating the Office of Community Aflfairs and IManiiing: provid- 
ing for Administrator of Office of Community Affairs and Planning; providing? 
for his appointment by Governor and authoriaing Gi>vemor to tlx salary: defin- 
ing duties and powers of Administrator; providing for functions and respouHl- 
biiitieH for Office of Comniuidty Affairs and Manning ; transferring certain duties 
of Division of Research and Planning of the Industrial I>eveloi>ment and Park 
L>epartment to Office of Community AfTairs and Planning; providing for tnniMfer 
of employees from the Division of Research and Planning at the Industrial De- 
velopment and Park Deimrtment and providing tor i>ersonnel Mtatiis : creatlnj^ 
(iovernor's Council on Community AfTairs; amending Section 14. Chai)ter 30s. 
O.S.L. am (74 O.S. Supp. ltttS9. S1114) to delete certain duties of DlvHon of 
ReseJirch and Planning of the Industrial Development and Park Department ; 
repealing all conflicting laws; providing effective date: and providing for sever- 
ahility. Jjiws 19T0, c. 251. 

Section 1502. Pc/tnitionn, — For the puriwse of this a<'t and unless the context 
shall clearly indicate otherwise : 

(1) "Office" means the Offict* of (V)minunity Affairs ami Planning as <Tcate<l 
in Section 3 of this act. 

(2) "Administrator" means the Administrator- of the Offl<e of Conimuulty Af- 
fairs and Planning. Laws IfiTO, c. 251, $ 2. 

Xccfion ISO'i. Office created. — There Is hereby created In the Executive Dei>art- 
ment of state government the Office of Community Affairs and Planning. I^nvs 
19T0, c. 251 83. 

flection J 504' Adminintrator — Appointment — Salary. — ^The Administrator of the 
Office of Community AfTairs and Planning shall lie appoint;ed by the Governor and 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. He shnll be paid a salary to be 
fixed by the Governor and shall give bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in an amount to he fixed by the Governor: the salary shall not cxcewl 
Seventeen Thousand Five Hundred Dollars (117,500.00) annually. Uiws 1070. 
c. 251, §4. 

Section 150-'), Duties of Admininfrator. — The Administrator shall surx?rvlse ami 
adinlnl.ster the activities of the Office of Community Affairs and Planning and 
shall advise the Governor and the legislature with respect to matters affer'tlug 
planning and community affairs generally ami more especially on t!ie extent the 
state should participate In such planning and community affairs. 

The Administrator may enter Into contracts on behalf of the state to carry out 
the purposes of thli? act: he may act for the state In the Initiation of or partb-l- 
pation In any multigovernmental agency pr/>gram relative to the purttoses of this 
act : and he may accept gifts and grants, whether such granrs l>e of federal or 
other funds. When federal or other funds are received by the Administrator they 
shall l>e promptly transferred to the State Treasurer and thereafter expendetl on 
warrants Issued hy the State Auditor. T^ws 1970. c. 251, 15. 

Section J50$, Budffet — Reports. — The Administrator shall prepare and submit 
for exei'utive and legislative action a budget for the Office of Community Affairs 
and Planning: he shall mak^n annual report to the Governor and to the Tx»g- 
islature on the activities of the office and the nature of existing communltv prob- 
lems : .nnd he shall do all other things necessary and proper to carry out thv pur- 
pws of this act. T4IWS 1ft70. c. 251. 16. 
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8ecti09i 1507, FunctionB and r€$pon»ibUitie$ of Offlce. — The Office of Com- 
munity Affairs and Planning shall hare the following planning functions and 
responsibilities ; 

(1) Provide technical assistance to the Governor and the Legislature in identi- 
fying long-range goals for the state. 

(2) Prepare a compreheni«ive plan for the development of the Htate, for pro- 
gramming its facilities and services, and fur guidance of private activities and 
public programs at all levels of government. Plan elements may Include but shall 
not be limited to transportation, scenic highways, public facilities, recreation, 
open spaces, natural resources, patterns of urban and rural development, and 
quality of the natural and man-made environment. 

(3) Provide assistance and coordination to other state agencies for prepara- 
tion of agency plans and programs, 

(4) Provide such general Coordination and review of plans in functional areas 
of state government as ma^ be necessary for receipt of federal or state funds. 

(5) Participate with other states or subdivisions thereof in interstate plan- 
ning, and assist cities, counties, municipal coriw rations, governmental confer- 
ences councils and regional planning commissions to participate with other 
states or their subdivisions In planning. 

(6) Assist other state agencies and officers in capital improvement program- 
ming and other programming activities. 

(7) Encourage educational and research programs that further planning and 
community development, and provide administrative and technical services there- 
for. Laws 1970, c. 251, | 7. 

Section 150S. Community affairn functionn and r€$ponsibiliii€»,^The Office 
of Community Affair? and Planning shall have the following community affairs 
fmictions and responsibilities : 

(1) Adihinlstratlon or coordination of state programs and projects relating 
to commiinlty affairs for the planning and carrying out of the acquisition, 
preservation, use and development of land and provision of public facilities and 
services for fully carrying out the state's role in related fe<leral grant or loan 
programs. „ . . 

(2) Where not otherwise au|horixe<l by state law, provide state nnnncial 
oarticipation with cities, towns, counties, and other municipal corporations in 
financing public works projects and service programs. The assisted projects and 
programs shall be (ionsistent with local, regional and state comprehensive plan.*? 
and policies. - • , 

<3) Coordinate and review applications for federal grants-in-aid as required 
by the federal government. , ^ ^, 

(4) Cooperate with and provjlde technical and financial assistance to counties, 
cities, municipal corporations, ^nd agencies owned and controlled by them, gov- 
ernmental conferences or councils, regional planning^ commissions, community 
development groups, communitj^ action agencies, Indian tribes, and^similar agen- 
<ie8 created for the purposes oif aiding and encouraging an orderly, protiuctive 
and coordinated development of the state, and to strengthen lo<'al planning 
responsibility and capability. ^ « 1 1 

(5) Assist the Governor in coordinating the activities of state agencies yy bivh 
have an impact on the solution of community development problems and the 
implementation of community planSv ' 

<6) Encourage and, when requested, assist the efforts of local governments 
to develop mutual and cooperative solutions to their common problems. * 

(7) Study existing legal provisions that affect the structure and financing 
of local government and those state activities which Involve significant relations 
with local governments and agencies owned by them and recommend to the 
Governor and the Legislature such changes In these jprpvislons And activities 
AS may seem necesMry to strengthen local goverpment. 

(8) Serve as a clearinghouse for Information, ^ata, and other materials which 
may be helpful or neceasary to local governments to discharge their responsi- 
bilities, and provide information on available federal and state financial and 
technical assistance. 

<9) Carry out continuing studies and analyses of the problems faced by 
communities within the state and develop such recommendations for adminis- 
trative or lei^siatlte action as would appear necessary. In carrying out such 
studies and analyses, particularly attention should be paid to the problems of 
regional, metropolitan, urban, suburban, rural, and other area^ In which economic 
and population factors a^re rapidly changing. 
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(10) Develop and/or tost motlel <»r <U*m(iiistrati(»u iirograins an<l projects, 
which may iih liule oontractiug to adminiHter certain functions or services of 
the state for such purp<»ses and otlierwise provide a program of practical 
research in tiie s»)lution of community problem Laws 1970, c. 251, § 8. 

Svrtion I.VHK f'ooni ination of avtivitiiH and propramn. — Ali activities and 
programs of or her state agencies whidi miglit have an iuipact on community 
affairs shall he fidly coonlinated with the Office <if C'ommunity Affjiirs and 
iManning. Laws lOTO. c. 251, 8 9. 

t^vction Jo 10. FHiiuj of plana — Hrvieir and rvconiniend(ttionn. — AH compre- 
hensive plans. ».r amendments thereto, to he Hnanced in whole or in part l»y 
state of federal funds, being considered hy any county, city, municipal corpora- 
tion, governmental conference or council, or regional planning I'ommission shall 
he filed with the Office of (*ommunity Affairs and iManning for review and recom- 
mendation prior to adoption. The Office of Conununity Affairs and Planning 
.shall communicate its comments and reconimemlations to the proponent wlthUi 
thirty <30) days following receipt of such plans or amendments unless the 
proponent shall authorize a longer time. Such comments and recimimendations 
.shall he advisory only. F)illiire of any county, city, municipal eori)oratlon. or 
govei-nuiental unit to comply with the provisions of this section shall not in- 
validate any c(Uiiprehensive plan or any amendments thereto, otherwise enacted 
acc4)rdiug to law. Laws 1970. c. 251. § 10. 

Sf'f'finn fMl. yntti}<f('i' of rrrfuin ftutiVH of DiriHioh of Ucfirftn-h ntu^ /•'•///////m/ 
to Of/icf stntifs >,f r'r.^onttrl. A. All duties and functions relating to sta*e. re- 
gional. juhI • oniiiiuniry planning heretofore provided hy law to he perform ul by 
file Oivisj.ui uf Koenrch and rianning of the Industrial Development and i'v k 
Department shall hereafter in* iK'rfonnc<l by the office. The office slmll succetKl to 
all piopt-rty. dncunieiiis. records, assets and obligations oi' the Division tif He- 
sciin-h and iMaiiijiui; of the Industrial Development and Tark Deparluicnr per- 
laiuing to thc*;c dtitit^s and functions. 

Vf. \U etiiploy<'rs of the Division of Kcscarch and 1 'binning of the Industrial 
Devt'lopment and Tark Department who are emplo.ve<l exclusively or princii willy 
in perffU-oiiiiiT the powers, duties and functions transferred bv this act t<» the 
Othce nf roiunjunity AtTairs and IManning shall, upon effectivedate of this bill, 
be transferred t" the Olfirc of (^anuiunity Affairs and IManning. All such eni- 
plnyees exii-pt the Aduiinistraior and his Kx«M'ntive Secretary shall be classified 
eniplityecs nf rhe Slate Merit SystcMi. 

i\ lust'iai* ii> practirable and d<»siiable. all pending n^ntters |H*rtaining to ti)e 
duti(s and rnnr?|«.n- transferred liy this act in the D.visH»n of Kesearch.aud 
IM innin- of \\w Industrial Development and I'arii Department shall be completed 
by theoftice. 

1). All appropriati(ui.s heretofore or hereafter made to the Division of Research 
and IManning of the Industrial Development and Park I>ei>}irtment iwrt^iining to 
the duties and f'uurtions transferred by this act are transferred to the olfice up<»n 
the eftective (]aie of this act :ind shall continue to be available ftu- the purposes 
for wliirli tliey were made. Laws 1070. c. J."*!. § 171. 

Srrfiffii tli ('<i;ni( }} tut ('onnn unit }t Affairs. 

\. There i> hereby establislnvl the -Council on r»Mnmunity .Vffairs" which 
sbill >erve n rentral vehicle for connnnnication between local governments 
and the f)ftice. Members of the cf)uncil shall be aprnjintt^l by the r»overnor and 
shall be ]o-o-;iliy reprc-^enta ( i ve nf Idcjd government. No uje*nd>er of the c<uu»cil 
api)ointe<l by virtue of bis p'i.*;iii(in in [.n al gf>>*ernment who ceases In hold (hpt 
po^iti(»n. slijiii continue to serve on tin' council. The council shall consist (►f one 
tuend)er fr«an each iMan.ung Kegion as delineated and established under the pro- 
visions of Secfe.u nosa. Tith* 74. i).S. Supp. l!Mi!). to be appointed by the (lov- 
ernor. Such nuMnbers shall be residents of the IManning Region from which ap- 
pointed. The terjns i f the menil>ers appointed froni the (irst three IManning Ke- 
giinis as delitieated and establistied by law shall be for one year co h : the terms 
of the meml>ers npiK)inted from the next foiir such Planning R<'glons established 
shall be for two years each; and the terms of the mend>ers apiwiinted from the 
next four such Planning Regions established shall be for three years each. At 
the expiration of the term of each nieml)er and each succeeding member, the Oov- 
enn^r shall appoint a siiece.»<sor who shall serve for a term of three .vea*s. Va- 
ca!icies on the council shall be tilled in the same manner as the original nppoint- 
nieiUs and <hall be f(U- tlie unexpired term. The Tfovernor shall name the (Mmir- 
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nuMi. Tlu' ^oiuu il is U<»n»l).v autlnniztMl to iulopl inlos nf i»rn< cdinr ; provided, 
liowovor. tluit iH»t to rxct'iMl our iiH'rtiii« por m"iith iiujn lu'Id afrrr the Hist 
yvnr at mtioii. 

H. The Council on Conimuiilty Afif*Urs s\u\\\ reconmieml to the Uo>t'nior aiul^ 
the Legislature such action as It iiui.v deem desirable to Improve tlu» (piality, ' 
orKaiil/.atlon and fuiuilonlng of Im^U ^overiuitent In Uklahonin. 

('. All Mienibers of the Council shiill ser\e witlh>ut eonipeusatloii but sliall l>e 
entitled to reiinhnrst»nient for actual and !UH't»ssary ex|KMist» incurred in tht» per- 
toruuinoe of their official tluties (uit of any fui:tls*appropriatetl to the (^ttice of 
Coniuninity Affairs itnd rhinnin« for such purp<»se. \a\\\ s 1'.)7(>, c. 'Jrii. ^ 12. 

Srrtion Ail Utivs or pnrtH of Utiv« in ronftirt hen with an hi n hff rt'iicaU'd. , 

Laws Wmi c. LTil. § 14. 

Srctian lol^, Hffcctirv f/a/c. -This aict shall l»e effective February 1. Laws 
1070. c. liol. 5 I 'l. 

Strtion latiy. I'urtial iuvitlidity. — If any provision of this act or its application 
to any p*»rson or circuni.*<tiince is ht»ltl invalid. ^tht» rtMnainth»r of ilie a< t or the 
application of the provision to other persons or circumstances is not affectetl. 
Laws 1070. c, 251. ^ 16. 

Srctioti liitil Scrvrability. — The provisions of this at»t are severable and If any 
part or provision hereof shall be held voitl the decision of the court so holdlnj; 
shall not affe<'t or impair any of the remaining parts or provisions i»f this act. 
Laws 1!*70. c. 2ol, 8 17. . 
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